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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Thb  nwtenalB  for  this  VoliimQ,  togetber  vitli  the  extranelj  beautifiil 
Portraits  which  it  contains,  harisg  come  into  the  hands  of  the 
Ptab]uher»  he  has  aTBiIed  huoaelf  of  the  serrioes  of  its  present  aooom- 
j)li8hed  Editor,  to  revise,  correct,  aud  coudense  them,  as  well  as  to 
oomplete  the  series  by  the  addition  of  new  Memoirs.  No  pains  h«?e 
been  spared,  to  render  it  every  way  worthy  of  its  national  and 
higbly  interesting  eontento ;  and  he  feels  that  he  may  present  it 
witb  oonfidflooe  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  histofiee  of  our  Quebhs 
which  it  is  possible  to  comprise  in  a  single  volume. 
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THE  QUEENS  OF  ENGLAND. 


MATILDA  OF  FLANDEBS, 

WIFE  Ot  WILLIAM  THE  CONQUEUOR. 

Matilda  op  Flanders,  -n-ifc  of  tlso  Xorrnnn  Conqueror,  was  ono  of 
those  royal  consorts  who  Iihvc  exercised  great  influence,  not  011I3'  over 
the  minds  of  their  husbands,  but  of  the  nation  at  large.  Sho  was 
descended  from  the  ancient  Kings  of  France.  Her  mother  was 
Adelais,  daughter  of  Robert,  King  of  France,  and  by  her  father, 
Baldwin  the  Fifth,  Earl  of  Flanders,  she  iraa  directly  descended  from 
the  noblest  and  wisest  of  tlie  Saxon  kings,  Alfred  the  6reat»  througlk 
the  nuirriage  of  his  daughter,  Elstrith,  with  Baldwin  the  Second  of 
Flanders. 

Of  the  more  immediate  ancestors  of  Quew  Matilda^  it  may  be  said 
that  Baldwin  the  Fourth,  her  grandfatlior,  was  a  warlike  prince.  His 
son  and  heir,  Baldwin  the  Fiftli,  her  father,  obtained  tlic  snmnmc  of 
"the  Gentle,"  on  account  of  his  goodness  and  piety.  TTcnry  the  First, 
King  of  France,  not  only  entrusted  to  liim  the  education  of  his  two 
sons,  but  appointed  him  regent  of  the  kingdom,  during  the  minonty 
of  the  eMest>  so  iiighly  did  he  esteem  his  prudence  and  good 
quslities, 

Matilda  was  bora  in  the  year  1031.  She  was  remaricable  for  her 
beauty,  and  her  natural  endowments,  and  being  carefully  ednested 
became  one  of  the  most  learned  and  accomplished  princesses  of  her 

time.  Her  skill  in  needlework  and  embroidery  was  very  extraordinary, 
as  is  proved  by  lier  great  Avork,  the  Bayeux  tapestry,  which  is  still 
in  existence.  This  remurkaUo  performance,  wluch,  as  a  natioiial 
chronicle,  possesses  great  valu^  belongs,  bowever,  tu  a  later  period  of 
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If  atUda's  life.  At  present  ve  eee  her  only  as  the  young  Princess  of 
Flanders,  the  fiune  of  irhose  beauty  and  accomplishments  brought 
many  suitors  to  tho  court  of  her  fiithen 

Amongst  Matilda's  numerous  lovers  caiue  her  cousin,  Prince 
William  of  Normandy,  soti  of  the  benevolent  Duke  Kolxrt,  no  lesa 
esteemed  by  tho  Norman  people  for  liia  important  services,  than 
were  his  great  ancestors,  Hollo  rxml  Ivicliaid  "  the  Goo<1." 

This  prince  seemed  destined  fur  greatness.  He  was  young,  hand- 
some, and  of  a  warlike  character.  Ilis  couiuianding  figure  and  fine 
talents,  which  had  been  cultivated  at  the  court  of  France,  entitled  him 
to  hope  for  success  vith  the  &ir  object  of  his  choice,  of  ivhom  he 
appears  to  have  been  sincerely  enamoured.  But  unfortunately,  his 
near  consanguinity,  and  his  iU^tim&te  birth,  presented  objections 
on  the  part  of  her  parents ;  vhilst  Matilda  herself,  entirely  engrossed 
by  her  attachment  to  Bribtric,  a  young  Saxon  nobleman,  who  had  been 
sent  as  ambassador  to  tho  court  of  lier  father  by  Edward  the  ConfcssM>r, 
gave  him  a  decided  refuHiil.  These  difficulties,  however,  which  might 
have  daunted  a  character  of  less  determination  than  that  of  William, 
seemed  by  no  means  to  check  his  ardour.  l'\ir  sc\cn  years  he 
steadfastly  persevered  in  his  suit,  stimulated,  not  only  by  his  passion 
for  his  fair  cousin,  but  by  the  political  advantages  which  would  accrue 
to  him  from  her  alliance. 

Fortunately  for  William,  Matilda,  vho  had  inspired  him  i;nth  so 
ardent  and  so  &ithiid  a  Iot^  met  ivith  no  return  of  affection  from  the 
young  Saxon,  to  whom  she  had  given  her  heart ;  therefor^  after  seven 
long  years  of  tedious  waiting,  he  determined  at  <mce  to  make  an  end 
of  the  courtship,  and  that  by  a  means  which,  in  an  ordinary  case,  would 
have  promised  anything  but  success.  He  waylaid  Matilda  one  day  in 
the  streets  of  Bruges,  when  she  was  returning  from  church,  and 
seizing  her,  rolled  her  in  the  mud,  !?poiled  all  her  gnv  nffo'-,  and  then, 
after  striking  her  several  time:^,  rode  off  at  fiill  ppei  (i.  i  his  conduct, 
and  from  a  lover  especially,  appears  most  extraordinary  ;  but  it  was 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  rude  Norse  wooing  which  was  familiar 
enough  to  William  from  the  ballads  and  traditions  of  his  Scandinavian 
ancestry,  and  the  result  in  his  case  vras  the  same  as  is  cbronieled 
of  all  such  stout  old  heroes.  The  lady,  convinced  at  once  of  the 
force  of  her  lover^s  passion  by  the  strength  of  his  arm,  and  fearing, 
perhaps,  further  corporeal  punishment,  submitted,  as  the  wisest 
course.  His  love  was  accepted— perhaps  returned,  and  the  marriage- 
day  was  fixed. 
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The  nuptials  were  oelebratefl  at  the  duke's  castle  of  Ang^,  in  Nor- 
mandy, in  the  year  1052,  whither  MatUda  had  been  conducted  by 
her  parents  with  great  pomp,  the  Earl  of  Flanders  making  many  rich 

presents  iu  addition  to  the  dowry  of  his  daughter.  The  garments  of 
the  bride  were  of  the  most  costly  materials  and  workmanship,  and  her 
mantle,  adorned  with  jewels,  together  with  that  of  her  husband,  were 
long  preserved  m  the  Cathedral  of  Bnycnx. 

The  nuptial  festivities  over,  Williiuii  cuaducted  his  bride  through 
Ilia  douiiuions,  and  received  the  homage  of  his  vassals,  after  which 
he  established  liis  court  at  Rouen.  Never,  perhaps,  was  happiness 
more  complete  thm  that  of  William  and  his  accomplished  consort,  who, 
we  are  assured,  whatever  was  the  previous  state  of  her  affections, 
became  devotedly  attached  to  her  husband.  From  this  period  she 
also  interested  herself  in  many  noble  and  intellectual  pursuit^  by 
which  she  acquired  universal  respect.  The  title  also  of  William  to  the 
ducal  crown,  which,  on  account  of  his  illegitimate  birth,  had  been 
qiirstioned,  was  now  fully  established,  whilst  his  union  with  Matilda, 
henselt  a  legitiiaato  descendant  of  the  royal  line,  gave  stability  to  his 
power  ;  add  to  whicli  the  death  of  tho  King  of  France  at  this  time  ' 
freed  him  from  appx^ehenaiou  of  disturbance  iu  tiiat  quarter.  From 
this  auspidoia  period  William  and  Matilda  passed  many  years  in 
great  conjugal  felicity,  which  was  augmented  by  the  Inrth  of  several 
children. 

Their  happiness,  however,  was  not  without  alloy.  William's 
undo,  the  haughty  Mauger,  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  who  had  received 
many  &voura  from  him,  took  offence  at  bis  marriage,  and  even  went 

so  far  as  to  excommunicntc  the  newly  married  cousins,  on  the  plea  of 
consanguinity,  declaring;  that  nothing  could  exjiiate  llieir  (^ffenco 
but  instant  separation.  WiUiam  sought,  at  first,  by  Ul)eral  contribu- 
tions to  the  Church,  to  allay  the  wrath  of  this  prekte,  but  in  vain  ;  he 
then  appealed  to  the  Pope,  the  powerful  and  far-famed  Gregory  the 
Seventh.  The  afterwards  celebrated  Lanfranc,  at  that  time  a  man 
of  but  little  note,  was  employed  on  this  mission;  and  so  effective  were 
his  zeal  and  eloquence  ihst  Pope  Gregory,  unwiUing  to  proceed  to 
extremities  with  so  potent  a  prince,  and  one  who  had  paid  such 
deference  to  him,  granted  a  full  dispensation  ;  making,  however,  an 
especial  proviso,  tliat  William  and  Matilda  should  atone  for  their 
offence,  by  founding  each  an  abbey  for  the  religious  of  their  own  sex. 
In  obedience  to  which  William  erectetl,  in  1064,  the  great  Bene- 
dictine Abbey  of  St.  Stephen,  in  Caen,  and  Matilda  the  Church  of  the 
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Holy  Trinity,  in  the  same  dty.    Thej  were  called  the  **  Abbaje 

aux  Hointncs"  and  the  "  Abbaje  aux  Dames/'  and  were  situated 
about  a  mile  from  each  other.  A  stately  palace  waa  aJao  erected 
by  William  witliin  tho  precincts  of  St.  Stephen's,  for  a  royal  residence.  r 

Fourtccu  years  after  his  marriaije,  William  undertook  his  great 
oxpeditiou  agiiiust  England.  lie  had  at  lirst  much  difliculty  in 
prevailiDg  upon  his  nobles  to  embark  with  bim  in  so  penloua  an  enteiv 
priae ;  but  having  oTercome  their  opposition,  he  sailed  in  September, 
1066»  in  a  beautiful  veasd  called  the  ''Mora,'*  which  had  been  presented 
to  him  for  this  purpose  by  his  wife.  It  was  adorned  in  a  Btyle  of 
royal  magnificence,  and  on  the  prow  was  placed  the  cfRgy  of  their 
youngest  child,  in  gold,  as  some  writers  have  said,  liolding  a  trumpet 
to  his  lips  with  his  left  hand,  and  with  his  riglit  pointini^  with  a  bow 
and  arrow  towards  England.  This  tlevico  was  intended  hy  ]\Iatil<la  to 
inspire  her  husband  with  confidence  in  the  success  of  his  undertakin-j;, 
and  scarcely  was  this  appropriate  gift  presented,  than,  as  if  the  very 
elements  aided  in  concert^  a  fiiTourable  breeze  spi-ung  up,  "and  a 
joyful  clamour,"  says  the  old  chronidw,  ''then  arising  summoned 
erery  one  to  the  ships." 

The  result  of  this  inrarion  is  well  known.  It  gained  for  William 
the  appellation  of  "the  Conqoeror,"  and  for  ^latilda,  the  title  of 
Queen  ;  a  title  which  until  then  was  unknown  in  England. 

Tlic  news  of  Duke  William's  victory  at  Hastings,  and  of  hii=! 
conipleto  success,  was  soon  conveyed  to  his  wife,  who.  during  his 
absence,  bad  been  left  regent  in  Normandy,  an  office  which  fehc  filled 
greatly  to  tho  satisfaction  of  the  people.  She  was  engaged  at  her 
devotions  in  the  church  of  the  Benedictines  at  Notre  Diuiio  du  Pre, 
near  St  Sevre^  a  church  which  she  herself  had  founded  in  1060,  when 
the  news  of  her  husband's  good  fortune  readied  her.  In  commemo- 
ration of  -  this  circumstance,  she  ordered  that  this  church  should  henoe> 
forth  bo  called  the  *•  Priory  of  Our  Lady  of  Good  Tidings,"  whk:h 
name  it  bears  to  the  present  day.  But  JMatilda  left  to  posterity  a  still 
more  permanent  and  valttable  memorial  of  her  conjugal  affection  and 
t^istc,  as  well  as  an  astonishing  proof  of  the  skill  of  her  times*,  in  that 
elaborate  ]>iece  of  workmanship  called  the  Bayciuv  Tapcsity,  of  whieh 
wo  have  before  spoken.  This  important  work  of  art,  tho  earliest 
notice  of  which  ia.fonnd  in  an  inyentory  of  the  effects  of  the  Abbey 
of  Bayeux,  in  1476,  where  it  is  called,  very  long  piece  of  cloth, 
em^nndered  with  Jtgures  and  wrUhtg^  r^presentinff  M0  conquest  of 
En^jkmi^  is  in  &ct  an  hktorical  chronide,  presenting  in  needlewoik 
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a  picture  of  events,  commeiit  iii;:;  the  visit  of  Harold  to  the  Norman 
court,  and  ending  with  hia  death  on  the  fatal  field  of  lliustiiigs — a 
pictorial  history  important  not  only  as  a  narrative  of  great  events, 
bal  as  a  fiuthfiil  memorial  of  the  costume  and  mamiers  of  the  age. 
That  this  epic  in  em1»roidery»  which  celebrates  the  warlike  achieve- 
ments  of  WilUam,  was  a  work  of  lore  on  the  part  of  his  wife^  may  be 
easily  believed ;  and  in  this  point  of  view  it  also  acquires  a  deep 
additional  interest. 

After  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  the  subjugation  of  the  English, 
the  Conqueror  caused  his  own  coronation  to  take  place,  and  received 
the  homage  and  submission  of  the  chief  nobility.  Matilda,  thougli  not 
yet  crowned,  liad  assumed  the  title  of  Queen,  probably,  on  tlio  occasion 
of  William's  return  to  Normandy,  six  mouths  after  the  couqueaL  of 
England.  This  return  to  Nonnandy  created  uniyersal  joy.  Matilda 
and  her  children  reoeiTod  him  on  shore  a  little  below  the  Abbey  of 
Fescamp,  while  all  dasses  of  his  subjects  Tied  with  each  other  in  doing 
him  honour.  Several  months  were  spent  in  triumphal  progresses 
through  the  towns  and  cities  of  Normandy,  when  a  spirit  of  discontent 
and  rebelUon  arising  in  his  newly  acquired  territories,  William  again,  in 
the  stormy  month  of  Deccmlter,  embarked  for  Kiiglaiid,  having  left 
Uatilda  and  their  son  Robert  regents  in  Normandy  during  his  absence. 

Tranquillity  being  once  more  restored,  William  sent  over  for 
Matilda,  Accordingly,  the  foUowng  Easter,  she  and  her  children 
arrived  in  England,  being  joyfully  met  by  William  at  Windiester,  wImts 
preparations  were  immediately  made  for  th«r  coronation.  Hatilda*8 
new  subjects^  who  now  for  the  first  time  bdield  her,  seem  to  have  been 
greatly  pleased  by  her  manners  and  appcaraaoe.  The  coronation  took 
place  on  Whitsunday  at  Winchester.  The  day  was  auspicious,  and  the 
weather  fine  ;  the  company  numerous  and  noble,  and  as  an  important 
feature  of  the  occasion,  it  is  recorded  that  William  was  in  so  remark- 
ably gracious  a  mood  as  to  grant  favours  to  all  \\]\o  asked  him.  Before 
tlie  ceremony  of  coronation,  Matilda  was  served  by  her  Norman 
nobility  ;  but  afterwards  by  her  new  English  subjects,  who,  as  has  been 
said,  were  won  by  her  prcposseasing  exterior.  NevertheleBfl^  the  title 
of  Queen,  which  she  had  assumed  and  which  oonreyed  to  their 
minds  only  an  idea  of  sovereignty — was  displeasing  to  the  English,  the 
wives  of  whose  kings  had  hitherto  beoa  styled  merely  kuty:  and 
Matilda  was  spoken  of  as  "  the  strange  woman,"  who  had  assumed  a 
title  of  authority  to  which  she  had  no  riglit.  Yet,  although  the  ofTice 
of  champion  was  instituted  ou  ibo  occasion  of  this  coronation!  and  the 
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champioa  challenged  three  times  to  single  combat  any  one  irho  should 
deny  that  William  and  Matilda  were  King  and  Queen  of  England,  yet 
no  one  did  it»  and  Matilda  maintained  by  their  consent,  as  it  might 
appear,  the  title  of  Queen.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year  she 
gave  bir^  to  her  fourth  son,  Henry,  at  Selby,  in  Yorkshire. 

Wc  nrc  now,  however,  constrained  to  notice  a  dark  shade  on  the 
liitlicrto  fair  character  of  Matilda.  It  will  be  remembered  that  one  of 
the  impediments  to  the  smooth  course  of  William's  wooing  was  the 
love  which  Matilda  bore  to  Erihtric,  a  young  Saxon  nobleman,  who, 
singularly  enough,  treated  her  preference  with  ^sdain.  This  slighted 
love  must  have  rankled  deeply  in  the  soul  of  Matflda,  and  perhaps  even 
William  owed  him  a  grudge  for  the  tedious  courtship  which  he  had 
caused  him.  Be  that  as  it  might,  twenty  yean  afterwards,  and  after 
fourteen  years  of  singularly  hap)\y  married  life,  when,  on  the  conquest 
of  England,  William  rewarded  his  Norman  lords  and  iidlowers  with  the 
lands  of  the  Saxon  nobles,  he  bestowed  the  possessions  of  Brihtric, 
which  lay  in  Gloiiccstersliire,  on  his  queen  by  her  ovn\  desire.  Nor 
did  this  satisfy  lier  passion  for  vengeance  ;  she  punished  the  town  of 
Gloucester  by  the  forfeiture  of  its  charter  and  civic  liberties,  because  it 
had  belonged  to  the  unfortunate  Saxon  lord,  while  she  had  liim  con- 
veyed to  the  dty  of  Winchester,  where  he  died  in  prison  and  was 
privately  buried.  Another  story  is  related  of  Matilda's  vengeance, 
which  is  no  way  incredible,  either  as  regards  the  duuracter  of  the 
woman,  or  of  the  age.  It  appears  that  the  news  reached  her  in  Nor- 
mandy of  certain  attentions  which  her  husband  was  paying  in  his  new 
kin2;dora  to  the  beautiful  daughter  of  one  of  the  canons  of  Canter- 
l)urv  :  she  therefore  caused  the  young  lady  to  be  put  to  death  in  a  most 
cruel  manner.  If  this  bo  characteristic  of  a  jealous  wife  of  those 
days,  no  less  characteristic  of  an  incen.sed  husband,  the  descendant  of 
the  stout  Vikings  in  the  eleventh  century,  was  the  punishment  which 
Willbm  inflicted  on  bis  wife  on  his  return  to  Konmmdy — ^"He  beat 
her,"  relates  an  old  chronicler,  "with  his  bridle  so  severely,  that  she 
died  soon  after.**  The  dying  soon  after  was  a  mistake^  but  the  beating 
is  not  so  improbable ;  and  as  in  the  case  of  the  wooing,  so  no  doubt 
in  this  matrimonial  quarrel,  the  dissension  was  of  short  duration  ;  for 
all  historians  agree  that  this  period  of  their  lives  was  one  of  great 
harmony. 

During  the  invasion  of  the  Danes  in  Enghind,  and  the  troubles  with 
which  King  William  liad  to  contend,  his  queen  resided  in  Normandy, 
where,  in  her  administration  as  regent,  she  exhibited  great  talents,  and 
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in  positiona  cS  difficulty,  great  pradence  and  address.  Bobert>  eldest 
son  of  the  Conqueror,  vmt,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  assodated  urith 
his  mother  in  the  regency  of  Normandy.  He  had  receivod  a  promiao 
from  his  father,  when  he  undertook  his  expedition  against  England, 

that,  should  he  be  successful,  and  obtain  the  crown  of  that  country,  he 
irould  bestow  on  him  the  Dukedom  of  Normandy ;  but  when  Robert 
clnimod  from  him  the  fulfilment  of  this  enaragoment,  the  king  plainly 
told  liiin  tliat  he  must  not  expert  it  during  his  lifetime. 

TIi(>  respoct  which  ilobert  entertained  for  his  father  might  have 
withheld  him  Irom  rebellion;  but  the  machinations  of  Lhekiug's  enemies 
incited  him  to  take  up  arms  and  to  enforce  Kis  claim  at  cnee.  In 
this  roToIt  Bobert  -was  supported  by  the  forces  of  the  French,  and  by 
the  people  of  Maine  who  were  strongly  attached  to  him,  and  whom, 
in  right  of  the  little  Countess  of  Maine,  now  dead,  to  whom  Robert  had 
been  espoused  while  yet  a  child,  they  regarded  as  their  rightful  lord. 
He  also  received  secret  supplies  from  his  mother,  who  by  her  sympathy 
and  affection  Tcry  naturally  sought  to  conipensatc  for  the  rifrour  of  his 
father,  and  she  accordingly  furnished  him  both  witli  moncN'  and 
soldiers.  But  the  Conqucn'r  quiekly  suppressed  this  rehelHon  ;  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  hero  who  liud  triumphed  in  liugland  witli  an 
army  of  Kormans  and  foreigners,  brought^  on  this  occasion,  English 
forces  to  recorer  his  dukedom.  The  meeting  of  William  with  his 
queen  under  these  circumstances  has  a  tragic  grandeur  in  it  He 
reproached  her  with  sorrowing  seTerity,  obserrii^  that  his  great 
all'ection  had  led  him  to  repose  unbounded  conBdenco  in  her,  but 
that  she  had  abused  both  the  one  and  the  other  in  lavishing  his  money 
on  his  enemies.  In  defence,  Matilda  urged  the  strong  affection  of  a 
mother  for  her  first-born  child,  and  added,  "If  Robert  were  iu  liis 
grave,  and  could  be  recovered  by  my  blood,  T  would  [)oiir  it  out  to 
restore  him.  How  can  I  enjoy  my  prosperity,  and  suiler  my  son  to 
be  pining  in  want  I  Far  from  my  heart  be  such  cruelty,  nor  dmuld 
your  power  exact  it''  The  king  was  touched  by  this  effusion  of 
maternal  tendenieBs,  and  contented  himself  with  punishing  those  who 
had  had  the  hardihood  to  be  the  bearers  of  Ins  wife's  presents  to  his 
son.  One  of  these  he  ordered  to  be  treated  with  great  rigour,  and 
to  have  his  ey* put  out;  but,  fortunately  for  the  culprit^  he  eluded  the 
sentence  by  ili-lit. 

WilHani's  aficction  for  his  wife  suffered  no  diminution  ;  and  even 
Robert — wlio,  in  this  unnatural  combat,  found  himself  on  one  occasion 
personally  opposed  to  his  father,  whom,  not  recognising  at  the  time,  he 
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unhorsed,  and  eren  pierced  irith  a  laiiee — obtained  his  forgireneBS  on 
the  egfxemim  of  aincere  contrition.  Spite  of  his  ccHttritioii»  bowerar, 
his  &ther  had  not  suflideikt  confidence  in  him  to  leave  him  in 
Normandy ;  therefore^  not  only  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  further 

rehrlHon,  but  to  remove  liini  from  the  influence  of  his  mother,  he  took 
hiiji  with  Iiinisclf  into  Euglaud,  on  pretence  of  employing  him  against 
the  King  of  Scotland. 

Whilst  William  regarded  his  sou  with  a  jealous  eye,  Robert  com- 
plained that  liis  services  were  not  repaid  by  affection  ;  and  at  length, 
▼ounded  by  his  &ther*s  coldness  and  suspicions,  and  envious  of  the 
estimation  in  which  his  younger  brother  was  held,  Robert  fled  from 
Sogland,  and,  after  trarelling  throagboat  Europe^  fixed  his  resi- 
dence at  the  French  court.  The  tidings  of  these  new  dissonrions 
between  her  beloved  husband  and  favourite  son,  caused  the  most 
poi^nnnt  grief  to  the  queen,  wlioso  heart  was  just  then  wrung  by  the 
death  of  her  daughter  Constance,  Duchess  of  Bretagnc,  to  whom  she 
was  tenderly  attached.  Again  she  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  recon- 
ciliation, but  this  time  without  effect.  Tier  distress  of  mind  was  also 
greatly  increased  by  the  answer  which  she  received  from  a  German 
hamit  and  soothsayer,  to  whom  she  bad  applied  on  the  painful 
disunion  of  her  huaband  and  son.  The  answer,  which  was  but  a 
prediction  of  inamuiog  sorrow  and  misery,  so  affected  the  queen»  that 
she  sank  into  a  hngering  illness,  which  ended  in  her  death. 

On  the  first  tidings  of  her  sickness,  the  king  hastened  to  Normandy, 
and  arrived  in  time  to  see  her  expire,  on  the  2nd  of  Xoveuiber,  lOS  l, 
in  the  .seventeenth  year  of  the  Conqueror's  reign.  The  dcatli  of 
J\Iatilda  caused  the  sinccrest  grief  to  her  husband  ;  ho  wept  bitterly, 
and  even  renounced  liis  favourite  amusement  of  hunting.  He  had,  in 
fact,  ever  evinced  towards  her  the  sincerity  of  friendship  as  well  as  the 
most  devoted  afi^ection.  The  old  duonides  aasure  us  that  **the 
counsels  of  Matilda  m«»e  than  once  tempered  the  harah  and  cruel 
disposition  of  the  Conqueror  towards  bis  Engfish  subjects,  and  inclined 
him  to  clemency ;  but  that  afler  her  death  William  gave  himself  up 
wholly  to  bis  tyrannical  temper."  The  four  years  which  he  sunived 
her  wcro  to  him  years  of  trouble  and  anxiety. 

Notwith5?tanding  tho  occa.sioual  causes  of  displeasure  which  the 
queen  gave  licr  liusband,  slio  enjoyed  a  state  of  much  conjuc^al  fehcity 
with  him  during  thirty-three  years,  and  brought  him  fom  suns  and 
five  daughters.  Of  the  former,  Richard  died  duriug  his  father's 
lifetime,  Bobert  was  Duho  of  Noimaady,  and  WilBam  BnfiiB  and 
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Henry  succoniTely  mounted  the  tlirone  of  England.  Of  the  daughters, 
Caroline  became  Abbess  of  the  Churcli  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Caen, 
Constance  married  the  Duke  of  I5i  ctagne,  Jlargaret  died  young,  AUce 
was  united  to  the  Earl  of  Blois,  and  Eleanor  to  the  King  of  Navarro. 

.  The  remaitis  of  Queen  Matilda  were  interred  in  the  abbey  of  tlie 
Holy  Trinity  at  Caen,  which  she  had  herself  erected.  A  magnificent 
monument  was  raised  to  her  memory,  and  an  epitaph  in  Latin  verse, 
emUaxoned  in  gold  letters,  set  forth  her  high  descent,  marriage,  and 
nohle  qualities.  Her  estatss  and  property,  whieh  were  inconsiderable^ 
became  the  properly  of  h«r  son  Henry. 

Old  historians  all  agree  in  the  diaracter  of  this  queen ;  that  she 
was  amiable,  accomplished,  refined  in  manners,  and  remarkable  for 
her  learning ;  which  last  seems  proved  by  her  patronage  of  learned 
establishments.  She  was  the  founder  of  many  charitable  institutions, 
vhere  tlie  hungry  were  fed,  the  naked  clothed,  and  -where  the  weary 
pilgrim  was  sheltered.  Hers  was  not  alone  a  charity  of  word^  but 
of  deeds. 
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QUEEN  OF  HEKBT  THE  FIRST. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  William,  England's  fust  !Norinau 
nilcr,  a  royal  Saxon  mother,  with  her  three  &therless  childien,  took 
ship  secretly  and  fled  from  the  Conqueror's  court.  She  was  Agatha> 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Heniy  the  Second  of  Germany,  and  widow 
of  Edward  Atheltng.  The  royal  lineage  of  her  children  made  them 
obnoxious  to  the  stern  Norman  usurper,  who  bwfe  no  good-will  to  aTty 
descmdaats  of  the  Saxon  Alfred,  to  wliosc  memory  and  posterity  the 
conrptcred  nation  still  fondly  clung.  Therefore,  the  royal  Agatha 
thoiii;lit  it  l)rst  not  to  trust  to  William's  specious  promises,  l)ut  to  take 
rt  fui;(^  witii  her  own  kindred  in  Hungary,  carrying  with  licr  lier  sou 
Edgar  Atheling,  and  her  two  dnugliters,  ]ilargaret  and  Christina. 

But  sauccly  had  the  vessel  entered  on  her  course  when  a  storm 
arose^  and  instead  of  crossing  the  narrow  straits  to  the  continent^  she 
drifted  iK>rthward  for  many  weary  days,  until  at  last,  being  driven  to 
the  coast  of  Scodand,  she  cast  anchor  in  the  Firth  of  Forth.  The 
King  of  Scotland  was  then  young  ^falcolm  Canmore — Shakspeare's 
Malt  ilm— son  of  tlint  *  gentle  Duncan  "  so  trwchcrously  murdered  by 
Mnclictli.  He  had  just  recovorod  his  throne,  <and  seen  the  fearful  end 
of  the  regicide  usurper  and  tyrant,  who  had  made 

"  Good  men's  lives 
To  p«ruh  with  tbe  flowera  io  Uieir  e».f% 
Dying  or  on  they  rickan  f 

and  wns  striving,  with  the  gcjicruus  and  kingly  heart  with  which  history 
shows  liini  gifted,  to  restore  peace  to  his  ravaged  land.  The  young 
king  heard  of  the  royal  Saxon  pilgrims  who  had  been  driven  on  his 
coasts,  and  touched,  doubtless,  by  the  memory  of  kindness  shown  to 
himself  when  he  had  fled  an  exile  from  hts  throne  and  country  to 
England,  visited  Agatha,  and  showed  every  attention  and  respect  to 
her  who  had  boon  once  a  queen,  and  to  her  childron.   Maigorot,  the 
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eldest  of  the  two  young  princesses,  was  a  beautiful  girl,  iu  the  first 
dawn  of  womanhoocl,  with  soft  blue  eyes,  and  long  nlken,  fiur  bur — 
hair  celebrated  eeven  hundred  years  after  Margaret  had  lired,  reigned, 
and  died.  Young  Malooltn  saw,  loved,  and  wooed  her,  and  fhe  fugttire 
Agatha  joyfully  consented  to  a  inarria«;e  which  made  her  daughter 
Queen  of  Scotland,  and  united  the  fallen  fortunes  of  her  house  to  one 
not  less  royal  or  noble,  and  worthy  of  alliance  with  tlio  c  liild  of  Edward 
Atheling.  So  the  youno^  Scottish  monarch  won  the  bride  which  fortune 
and  tiiose  sceuiinixly  ailvcise  winds  had  cast  upon  his  sliores  ;  and  the 
place  where  fair  .Margaret  first  set  lier  foot  on  Scottij^h  ground  is 
called    Queen's  Ferry  "  to  this  day. 

The  union  thus  suddenly  formed,  as  it  were  by  the  hand  of  destiny, 
proved  most  happy.  Alargaret  brought  to  the  half'civilised  Scottidi 
court  the  Anglo-^ixon  refinement  which  had  been  first  taught  by  Alfred 
^the  Great,  and  bad  gathered  strength  from  the  time  of  those  palmy 
days  until  the  rude  Norman  barons  canio  and  destroyed  all.  We  may 
judge  of  the  intellectual  condition  of  liakolm's  court  from  the  fact  that 
the  yonti2:  l^i'ifT  himself  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  that  the  solo 
aHmsement  of  the  nobihty  consisted  in  huntiiiL^,  iigliting,  and  feasting. 
No  very  n  iiiird  society  was  this  for  the  widow  of  Edward  Atheling; 
but  the  gentle  3Iargaret  loved  her  yuung  husband,  indeed  she  was 
bound  to  do,  in  return  for  the  disinterested  affection  which  had  made 
him  choose  her,  an  exiled  and  disinherited  princess,  to  be  Queen  of 
Scotland.  By  the  influence  of  love  she  exercised  the  strongest  sway 
over  Malcolm ;  to  a  meek  spirit  she  united  a  firm  and  clear  judgment 
and  a  pious  mind.  All  these  qualities  won  her  the  highest  respect  from 
her  rude  but  generous-hearted  lord,  and  her  influence  over  him  lasted 
to  the  end  of  his  life. 

In  good  time  the  young  queen  of  Scotland  became  a  mother.  Her 
first  child,  a  daugliter.  was  born  in  the  year  1077,  and  to  her  Margaret 
gave  the  sweet  Saxon  uiime  of  Editha  ;  but  circumstanct  s  urred 
Mhich  chaugcd  the  appellation  of  ilic  little  maiden  to  one  better  known 
in  history.  Thus  it  happened.  Robert^  the  eldest  son  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  was  leading  his  father's  troops  against  Malcolm  of  Scotland, 
the  two  countries  being  then  at  war.  Soon  after  the  birth  of  the 
little  princess  peace  was  concluded ;  and,  to  ratify  the  treaty  by  an 
interdiange  of  friend!  i  '  ;  .r  .  ^lalcolm  invited  Rol)crt  to  ofTiciato 
as  sponsor  to  this,  hU  lii*st  child.  Prince  Robert,  therefore,  visited 
Scotland  and  saw  his  young  god-dnnp;!iter  baptised  :  and,  out  of 
compliment  to  hiui,  Editha  was  changed  to  Matilda^  the  name 
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of  bia  ovn  irell-beloredl  mother,  Hatflda  of  Flanders,  ^ri&  of  the 
Conqaeror. 

The  yoQUg  princess  grew  up  under  the  fostering  care  of  licr  mother. 
Margaret  was  as  exemplary  in  her  conduct  towards  lier  children  as 
townrds  licr  liusband  ;  indeed,  from  the  .-iccoimts  left  by  her  chaplain 
and  liifigraphcr,  TurgoL  of  Duiliaui,  she  must  have  been  a  noble 
creature.  To  this  sai  l  Tuigot  was  confided  the  charge  of  the  children 
of  Malcolm  and  Mai-gai  ct,  and.  he  well  desen-cd  the  trust ;  for  ho  had 
foUowod  the  Queen  of  Scotland  through  all  h«r  changing  fortunes 
with  unwearied  devotion.  Undw  his  care  Matilda  grew  up,  educated 
in  a  much  higher  degree  than  was  usual  even  to  prineesaea  in  those 
early  times. 

On  the  accession  of  WilUam  Rufus,  Edgar,  who  in  childhood  had 
been  brought  up  on  terms  of  friendship  v^'ith  the  princes  of  Normandy, 
n^'m  repaired  to  England,  or,  most  probably,  was  invited  thither  by 
the  good-natured  but  liasty  and  weak-minded  llitfus. 

Meiunvliile,  Christina  remained  with  her  sister.  She  seems  to  have 
been  a  woman  <^  violent  temper,  and  strong,  bitter  prejudices,  the  veiy 
opposite  of  the  mild  and  pious  Margaret  She  was  a  nun,  and,  like 
most  derotees,  wished  to  bind  eveiy  one  with  the  same  fetters  which 
she  had  wound  round  horsdf.  All  her  influence  with  the  queen  lier 
nstw  was  exerted  to  cause  her  to  devote  the  young  Matilda  to  the 
T0W8  of  the  cloLster  ;  and  probably  the  harsh  ascetic  would  have 
succeeded  in  winning  Margaret  over  to  doom  her  child  to  that  dreary 
life,  but  for  the  interference  of  King  Malcolm.  He,  the  wild,  heathen 
nilcr  of  an  eijually  heathen  people, — as  saintly  Chribtina  no  doubt 
tliouglit, — had  no  idea  of  consenting  to  his  daughter  s  self-immolation. 
One  day  the  child  was  brought  into  his  presence  wearing  a  novice's 
Teil,  the  token  of  her  future  late.  The  indignant  fiUher  immediately 
tore  it  ixS,  declaring  to  Alan,  Duke  of  Bretagne^  who  stood  by,  **that 
he  would  have  his  daughter  a  wedded  wife^  not  a  veiled  nun." 

Thus  Christina's  plans  were  defcat€d,  and  the  queen  herself  was  too 
submissive  and  right-minded  to  contest  her  husband's  wilL  She  had 
another  daughter,  M.nv.  ?uid  several  sons;  so  that  the  race  of  nuir- 
dertd  Duncan  bade  tair  to  l)e  as  numerous  as  the  shadowy  kings  in 
Jklacbeth's  vi.sion  ;  hut  the  flower  of  them  all  was  Matilda.  This  young 
princess  grew  fruin  childhood  to  girlliooU,  beautiful  its  her  mother  had 
been,  and  resembling  her,  too,  in  sweetness  of  disposition.  While  still 
very  young,  she  was  asked  in  marriage  by  Alan  of  Bretagne,  the  same 
who  had  witnessed  her  fitther^a  anger  at  seeing  her  with  the  nun's  veil, 
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and  who  was  a  fictiueut  guest  at  Malcolm'ii  court.  Alan  had  previously 
married  Constance^  daughter  of  WOIiam  the  Conqueror,  who  died  ia 
the  bloom  of  womanhood.  He  was  a  man  of  mature  years,  and  not 
Tery  well  suited  to  the  fiur  young  princess  of  Scodand.  Matilda 
rejected  him  in  a  manner  which  showed  her  gentleness  and  g^d  sense 
eren  at  the  dawn  of  life. 

The  residence  of  Edgar  Atheliug  at  the  English  court,  and  the 
friendly  tics  which  oiig^lit  to  have  connecte<l  the  two  countries,  did  not 
prevent  various  wars  brtwecii  England  and  8cntlnnfl.  Malcohii,  in 
lOD'S,  left  Sfotlanil,  hecilli'ss  even  of  the  failiiiLC  lieaUIi  of  lii.s  beloved 
]Vrai  <rai  ct,  and,  buiniug  with  iuiUgnation  ai  «oiao  fancied  w  rong,  entered 
England,  determined  to  carry  fire  and  sword  into  the  hills  and  Talleys 
of  fiiir  Northumberland. 

The  chieftain  king  of  Scotland  was  triumphant  to  his  heart's  desire. 
He  laid  waste  wherever  ho  came,  and  at  last  bea^;ed  the  csstle  of 
Alnwick,  the  chief  stronghold  of  the  English  power.  The  governor 
of  the  fortress  sent  a  messenger  to  his  formidable  opponent,  offering  to 
give  np  Alnwnrk  to  Malcolm's'  conqm'riii[!;  powrr,  provided  that  the  king 
would  receive  the  keys  wiili  lii.s  own  hand.  iMalcohn  consented,  and  a 
knight  ro  le  forward  i'vom  the  liesioirod  castle,  bearing  the  key.s  en  the 
point  of  liis  lance.  Eager  to  seize  the  tokens  of  his  victory,  the  king 
stooped  to  receive  the  keys,  and  his  wily  adreraary  pierced  the 
spear  through  the  eye  of  the  unfortunate  monarch  into  hb  very 
biain.  Malcolm  lingered  during  a  few  hours  of  terrible  agony,  and 
then  died. 

While  this  horrible  tragedy  took  place  at  Alnwick,  Queen  Margaret 
lay  dying  in  her  palace  at  Dunfermline  ;  her  last  moments  being 
agoin'sed  by  anxiety  for  her  absent  lord,  and  lu  r  son,  Prince  Edward, 
who,  yoinig  as  he  was,  had  accompanied  liis  father  to  tlie  field.  Not 
even  the  rciiji^iuus  consoluliuus  of  the  good  Turgot,  nor  tlie  .'iflectionato 
c^ue  of  her  two  daughters  and  her  son  Edgar,  could  win  the  thoughts 
of  the  dying  wife  and  mother  from  those  beloved  absent  ones.  It  was 
nuiny  days  before  the  tidings  of  Malcolm's  horrible  death  could  reach 
Dunfermline.  When  they  did,  Margaret  was  in  the  agonies  of  death. 
Prince  Edgar  received  the  messenger,  and  then  returned  to  bis 
mother's  couch. 

"  How  faros  it  with  the  king  and  my  Edwanl  ?  "  faintly  asked  the 
dying  queen  ;  but  her  son  made  no  reply.  "  I  know  all,"  added 
Margaret,  "  and  I  conjure  you  by  this  holy  cross  to  toll  me  the  worst." 

"  Both  are  dead,"  said  tho  young  prince,  mournfully,   ills  mother's 
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only  fttiflwer  was  a  prayer,  which  Turgot,  who  witnessed  the  soene^  has* 
presenred ;  and  with  the  words  ''Deliver  me'*  on  her  lips,  the  pious 
and  gentle-hearted  iSMg/u^  expired. 

Thus  Matilda  became  doubly  an  orphan. 

The  remains  of  good  Queen  l^Iargaret,  one  of  the  best  queens  that 
ever  reigned  in  Scotland,  wci  o  interred  at  Dunfermline ;  and  so  f^roat 
was  tlie  love  the  Scottish  nation  bore  to  their  Snxon  qnecn,  that  her 
totnl)  \\  .is  for  ages  considered  as  a  shrine  where  mirades  were  said  to 

bo  j)(M  ruriaed.* 

iiarUly  were  the  bones  of  Malcolm  ami  .Margaret  laiJ  in  their  last 
resting-place,  than  tlieir  children  were  driven  from  Scotland  by  a 
usurper.  This  was  Donald  Bane,  younger  son  o(  Duncan,  who,  on  his 
brother's  death,  took  advantage  of  the  youth  and  helplessness  of 
Malcolm's  heir,  and  seized  upon  the  Scottish  throne.  Edgar  Atheling, 
who  had  probably  come  to  fUlfil  a  brother's  part  to  his  departed  sister, 
acted  as  befitted  one  who  owed  so  imicli  to  both  Malcolm  and  Margaret, 
and  befriended  their  children.  Ho  brought  the  orphans  in  safety  to 
England,  and  placed  Matilda  and  Mary  under  the  care  of  their  aunt, 
Christina  Atheling,  who,  having  previously  lefi  her  sister's  realm,  was 
then  Abl)ess  of  llomsoy  Nunnery. 

Matilda  was  then  only  sixteen,  and  Mary  still  younger. 

Though  Chrihtiaa  ruled  her  nieces  with  an  iron  hand,  she  did  not 
ucgloct  to  give  them  the  education  becoming  their  royal  biith.  Matilda 
and  Mary  were  instructed  in  the  literature  of  the  time^  in  which  the 
elder  attained  a  degree  of  knowledge  far  above  most  of  her  sex. 
She  also  excelled  in  music;  and  her  after-history  shows  that  she 
must  have  possessed  a  mind  of  the  highest  order,  cultivated  in  a 
manner  which  throws  no  discredit  on  the  system  of  female  education 
pursued  I'Y  AMh'ss  Christina.  This  stem  but  not  ill-intentioned 
woman,  while  she  held  forth  to  her  nieces  the  monastic  life  to  which 
they  were  destined,  did  not  shut  tlicrn  m)t  from  all  sopTt>ty  ;  for, 
about  this  time,  Matilda  received  two  propoijaU  ui"  marriage,  one  from 
her  former  suitor,  Alan  of  J3retagnc,  both  of  which,  however,  she 
declined. 

Henry's  first  act  on  coming  to  the  throne  was  to  coniirni  to  his 
Saxon  subjects  the  hiws  and  privileges  granted  by  their  bdoved  king 
Alfred ;  his  second,  to  declare  that  he  had  resolved  upon  a  union  with 

'  At  tho  Reformation,  XLirgaret's  boJy  \vm  disiutcmvl,  tm<i  her  hewi  prcupired  in  tho  Scot*' 
CoU«go  of  I>oua7,  when  CamitJion^  tho  Ustoriui,  uw  it  in  1785.  It  WM  still  pocfiBot,  with  Umg 
tiMMt  «rbca«tiM  fiifar  lMir.1 
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a  prinrpsg  of  Saxon  lineage,  ono  of  that  royal  race  still  so  fondly 
renienibcicd.    Thiii  was  tlic  rriuccsd  Matilda. 

Wild  was  the  joy  that  rung  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  wben  the  Saxons  knew  that  a  dewendant  ot  the  rerered  Alfred 
was  again  to  reign  over  them.  Bat  the  effect  of  this  intdligenoe  on 
Matilda  hersdf  has  been  Tariously  stated  by  historians,  some  alleging 
that  she  consented  joyfully  to  this  union  with  one  she  had  long  loyed ; 
and  othera»  that  slie  \v,is  otily  persuaded  to  espouse  Henry  for  the  saJce 
of  the  peace  of  the  nation,  whkh  such  a  marriage  would  secure,  and 
that  she  never  loved  her  liusband.  But  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  this 
statement  with  ^fatilda's  own  conduct  in  refusiii;^  WiUiam  Warren  ;  in 
desiriiiir  to  quit  the  nunnery,  and  with  her  own  frank  mauucr  when 
called  upon  to  decide  for  herself  on  this  royal  marria<ro. 

But  many  hindrances  rose  up  to  pruvtiil  this  auspicious  union. 
Ileury  had  formally  asked  his  bride  of  her  uncle,  Edgar  Athcling,  who 
eagerly  and  joyfully  consented ;  but  when  the  king  wished  to  remove 
Matilda  from  the  nunnery  of  Romsey,  Christina,  the  abben^  violently 
withstood  him.  She  declared  that  tiie  marriage  was  a  sacrilege,  that 
her  niece  was  a  professed  nun,  baring  been  vowod  to  the  altar  by  her 
parents  in  early  youth,  and  having  afterwards  herself  Tolantarily 
confirmed  the  vows.  These  asseverations  from  so  saintly  a  personage 
seemed  at  first  a  death-blow  to  Henry's  wishes  ;  for  even  to  contem- 
plate marriage  with  a  nun  wns  held  to  be  a  most  heinous  crime  in  the 
sisjht  of  God  and  man.  I'.vt  n  tlie  Saxons  dared  not  liazaid  the  arlvice 
of  such  a  thing,  iiiucli  as  tlu  v  desired  to  have  Matilda  for  their  queen. 
But  the  king  did  not  de«]iair,  and  the  bLeadiiicsa  with  which  he  pursued 
his  project,  in  spite  of  all  hindrances  and  discourageuient,  proves  that 
it  was  with  him  more  than  a  matter  of  state  policy.  All  the  desire  in 
die  world  to  conciliate  the  Saxons  would  never  have  led  him  to 
measures  which  placed  hun  in  peril  of  excommunication,  had  his 
heart  not  been  interested  in  the  union  for  which  he  risked  so  much. 

In  spite  of  all  that  wiser  heads  could  do  to  prevent  him,  the  young 
king  determined  on  calling  a  ct  i  i  or  synod  of  all  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  in  the  kingdom.  Tliese  dignitaries  assembled  at  Lambeth 
Palace,  the  Archbishop  Anselm  being  nt  their  head.  They  dehhcrated 
for  many  days,  and  at  hist  resolved  on  suuinioninfi;  the  Truu-ess  M;itih.la 
herself,  that  she  might  by  her  own  confession  (hcide  her  own  cause.  It 
was  a  bold  step,  even  in  those  days,  to  call  a  |)i  iiicebti  of  the  blood  to 
witness  before  such  fin  assembly,  and  on  such  a  subject,  in  which  slio 
must  cither  vow  herself  for  life  to  the  cloister,  resigning  the  high 
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destiny  that  lay  at  her  very  feet»  or  give  ibe  lie  to  her  nearest  relation, 
a  woman  whom  all  regarded  with  the  respect  due  to  ber  ancestry  and 

oflSco,  if  not  exacted  by  her  character.  Well  might  the  royal  maiden 
tremble  aud  shrink  wlien  slic  stood  before  the  priestly  conclave.  But 
the  spirit  of  her  fearless  Scottish  ancestors  was  witliin  her,  and  Jfatilda 
gave  licr  answers  with  firmness  and  dignity,  batting  her  womanly 
nature  no  less  than  her  exalted  rank. 

The  firat  question  was  asked  l>y  Ansielm — it  was  the  plain  straiglit- 
forward  inquiry,  whether  she  were  a  nun  or  not.  Matilda  replied, 
decisively  and  without  hesitation,  "  No !  "  This  expUcit  denial  was 
not  suffieieiit  to  satisfy  the  priests,  and  some  of  them,  with  a  pertinacity 
that  seemed  Teiy  like  insult^  after  her  dedaration,  inquired  whether  she 
had  taken  the  Teil  by  the  enforcement  of  her  parents^  or  by  her  own 
free  wiU. 

"By  neither  1 — since  I  hare  not  taken  it  at  all,"  answered  the 

princess. 

Again  she  was  questioned  as  to  whether  she  had  not  worn  the  black 
veil  of  a  mm  both  in  Scotland  and  at  Romscv.  This  fact  Matilda 
neither  could  nor  would  deny,  but  with  a  naive  simplicity  that  shows 
how  completely  the  recluse  of  llonisey  had  preserved  her  girUsli 
feelings,  she  told  the  story  of  her  auut  Christina  having  scut  her  into 
King  Malcolm's  presence  wearing  a  veil,  and  his  great  anger  ;  and  how 
the  abbess  had  forced  her  to  assmne  a  nmi's  garb  at  Ramsey,  her 
hatretl  to  the  costume,  and  her  petulant  tearing  it  off  <m  erwy 
posuble  occasion.  The  will  of  the  king,  the  plain  statement  of  the 
young  princess,  and  the  Toioe  of  the  nation  in  general — all  declared 
for  Matilda.  She  was  pronounced  free  from  all  conrent-vows,  and 
besought  by  king,  nobles,  and  peo|de,  to  wed  Henry,  and  become 
Queen  of  Eni^lantl. 

How  Christina  bore  tliis  mortification,  history  sayctli  not.  Both  her 
young  novices  had  fled  ;  for  Mary,  equally  glad  to  escape  from 
her  aruit  s  stern  rule,  quitted  the  convent  with  iMatikla,  and  soon  after 
became  a  bride.  The  marri;igc  of  the  royal  lovers  took  place  at 
Westminster,  on  St.  Martin's  day,  November  11th,  1100.  William 
of  Halmesbury,  the  quiunt  duonicler  of  the  time«  relates  the 
circumstances  with  great  exactnesB.  It  must  have  been  one  of  the 
strangest  weddings  that  ever  took  place  in  those  old  walls,  which  have 
witnessed  the  bridals  of  so  many  English  rulers.  Prenous  to  the 
ceremony.  Archbishop  Anselm — who  seems  throughout  to  have  been 
a  friend  and  confidant  of  Henry,  aud  who  was  probably  himself  of 
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Saxon  blood — mounted  the  pulpit,  and  ihcre,  in  a  long  disconrsc,  more 
suited  to  the  legal  precincts  of  the  neighbouring  hall  than  to  the  old 
abbey  and  the  assembled  maniago  guests,  told  the  whole  proceedings  of 
the  sjuod,  and  its  final  opinion  that  Matilda  was  free  to  wed.  He  ended 
by  an  impassioned  call  on  the  people  to  confirm  this  decree,  and  wa^ 
answered  by  an  entinunaetic  dwnt^-^LoDg  liye  Qaeen  Matilda  I'* 
after  vhklk  the  good  Aneelm  descended  fbom  his  rofitrtun,  and  joined 
the  hands  of  King  Heniy  and  his  bride.  Thus,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
'Whole  nation,  the  two  royal  lines,  Saxon  and  Norman,  were  united,  and 
the  rights  of  the  after^K>vereigns  made  sure, 

Matilda,  the  Queen  of  England,  is  a  character  who  diines  with 
as  bright  a  lustre  as  Matilda  the  gentle  princess  in  the  nunnery  of 
Romsey.  Her  piety,  her  conjugal  virtues,  and  her  generous  spirit, 
were  worthy  of  the  daughter  of  Margaret  Athehug.  IShe  resided 
chiefly  at  the  palace  of  Westminster,  and  from  thence  she  dispensed 
her  good  deeds,  and  proved  that  the  English  had  done  wisely  iu 
wishing  for  a  Saxon  queeu.  Ucr  influcuco  with  Henry  confirmed 
him  in  all  his  good  intentions  with  re^urd  to  his  Saxon  subjects,  and 
they  now  enjoyed  labours  and  privfl^ges  such  as  they  had  not  had  since 
William  of  Normandy  set  his  foot  on  English  shores.  This  excited 
the  ire  of  the  proud  Norman  barons,  who  during  the  two  preceding 
reigns  had  grown  fat  with  plunder,  and  had  ravaged  and  seized  upon 
the  broad  lands  of  the  conquered  at  their  will.  Now,  the  Saxon 
nobles  were  of  equal  importance  in  tlic  state  with  themselves,  and  tlio 
foreign  lords  no  longer  held  supreme  sway  in  the  court  at  Westnnnster. 

The  Normans  tried  every  means  to  separate  Henry  from  his 
Saxon  wife ;  but  the  wedded  love  between  the  young  pair  resisted  all 
wily  snares,  and  at  last  the  barons  tried  outward  aggression  to  drive 
Henry  from  the  throne.  They  urged  Bobert  of  Normandy  to  come 
over  and  daim  his  father's  crown ;  and  the  prince,  who  seems  to  have 
had  a  tolerable  share  ni  the  Conqueror's  warlike  and  grasping  nature, 
readily  consented.  He  landed  at  Portsmouth,  with  all  the  troojts 
that  his  own  small  dominions  could  muster,  and  immediately  the  Anglo- 
Norman  barons  lElocked  to  his  standard.  Robert  might  probably  hare 
soon  become  King  of  England,  but  for  a  fatality  which  shows  how  in 
this  world  small  things  often  influence  great  events. 

Queen  Matilda  chanced  to  be  at  Winchester  at  the  very  time  of 
Robert's  assault  on  the  place.  They  brought  news  to  the  besieger  that 
a  mother's  pains  had  come  upon  her,  and  that  her  first-born  child  hud 
just  adm  the  light  No  sooner  did  the  generous-hearted  Bobert  hear 
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tlioso  tidings  of  his  god-daughter  and  favourite,  than  he  renicuibered 
no  longer  die  was  the  wife  of  the  brother  whom  he  sought  to  dethrone ; 
he  withdrew  his  troops  from  Winchester,  sajring  that  ''no  man  could 
ever  hesiege  a  woman  at  snob  a  time." 

By  this  delay  Robert  lost  his  advantage ;  for  it  gave  Henry  time 
to  ooliect  his  devoted  Saxon  adherents,  and  make  ready  to  de&nd  his 
throne.  But  ere  the  brothers  came  to  open  Avar,  there  rose  up  a  gentle 
mediator  between  tlicrn.  This  was  no  other  than  Matilda  the  queen. 
Touched  by  the  jicrsonal  kindness  of  her  brother-in-law,  she  strove 
with  ail  lier  power  to  soften  Henry's  anger,  and  the  husband  could  not 
resist  her  inlluence.  Perhaps  Henry  felt  more  kindly  (li.sj)osod  towards 
ilobert,  when  he  looked  at  his  eldest-born,  Pnuce  William,  and  retaeui- 
bered  what  a  generous  a4Stion  had  prevented  the  cliild's  birth  being 
surrounded  by  the  hoROfs  of  war.  Matilda  then  tried  hw  power  with 
her  god&ther,  tmd  with  equal  success.  Robert  was  of  a  t«nper  the 
very  reverse  of  persevering,  and  was  easily  persuaded  to  relinquish  his 
chum ;  Henry  agKeing  to  pay  him  a  sum  of  money  yearly  out  of  tlie 
royal  treasury,  provided  that  neither  he  nor  his  son  William  ever 
asserted  the  right  of  the  elder  line  to  the  English  crown. 

To  confirrn  this  amicable  treaty,  Henry  invited  his  brother  to  his 
court,  and  lioliert  came.  Six  montiis  were  spent  in  gaiety  and- 
feasting  ;  never  liad  there  been  such  merry  times  in  England  ;  the 
laud  was  at  peace  ;  there  were  no  wai's  without,  and  uo  intenial 
commotions ;  the  reigning  king  and  queen  were  undutorbed  in  th^ 
united  rights,  and  they  w»e  equally  united  in  their  dmestic  affection* 
The  country  prospered,  and  the  conflicting  races  of  Saxons  and  Normans 
began  to  intermhi^.  Henry,  by  the  dioice  of  a  good  queen,  had 
done  more  to  secure  his  power  tiian  if  he  had  gone  through  the 
kingdom  with  an  army  of  warriors. 

Matilda's  doinestlc  life  was  one  of  extreme  piety  ;  in  these  days  we 
should  have  called  her  a  devotee,  but  still  in  the  world's  vouth  much 
outward  show  was  needed  and  displayed;  and  Matilda  was  probably 
truly  sincere  in  lier  self-iiiiposed  devotional  exercises ;  such  as  making 
pilgrimages,  barelootcd,  to  ihc  Abbey  of  Westminster,  and  washing 
and  kissing  the  feet  of  the  poor,  duties  we  should  now  consider  very 
unnecessary,  and  quite  unbefitting  a  royal  lady.  Yet  Matilda's  simple* 
minded  subjects  loved  her  the  more  for  this  voluntary  humiliiy,  and 
eac^  day  gave  het  firmer  hold  on  their  hearts. 

But  Matilda's  exertions  for  the  good  of  her  people  were  not 
confined  to  these  religious  observances.  She  tried  in  every  way  to 
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improve  the  condition  of  the  couutrj^,  hy  causing  roads  to  be  made 
where  before  were  wild  heatbs  and  foreets.  Thus  commerce  was 
fiualitated,  and  a  general  amelioration  in  society  effected.  In  the 
nineteenth  centmy,  when  hedged  roads  intoraect  the  land  frcmi  end  to 

end,  and  railways  cut  across  the  most  solitary  places,  we  can  hardly 
imagine  such  a  state  of  things  as  existed  in  the  time  of  which  we 
write,  when  there  was  hardly  a  road,  except  the  four  Roman  ones,  of 
which  traces  still  remain,  and  wlien  not  a  hridge  yet  .spanned  our  rivers 
and  streams.  The  first  bridge  tliat  ever  was  built  we  owe  to  Matilda. 
It  still  stretches  its  one  .arch  over  the  river  Lea,  at  Stratford-le-Bow, 
to  commemorate  the  place  where  its  royal  founder  had  once  nearly 
met  her  death  by  a  sodden  fiood. 

Sereral  hospitals,  particularly  St  Giles  in  the  Fields,  and  Christ 
Church,  whwe  Duke''s  Place  now  is,  and  several  charitable  communities 
owe  thwr  foundation  to  Matilda ;  indeed,  she  seems  to  have  done  more 
real  good  to  the  nation  than  many  of  the  kings  who  preceded  and 
followed  her.  To  be  able  to  effect  this,  she  must  have  possessed 
more  power  in  tlie  Ln>vemment  than  is  generally  th(>  prerogative  of 
a  quceii-consort  ;  but  Henry  doubtless  remeuibcred  that  .she  had  at 
least  an  equal  right  to  the  throne  with  himself.  Still  Matilda  had 
need  of  all  her  woman's  tact  and  gentleness  to  preserve  the  hno 
between  a  queen  exercising  the  power  which  washer  right,  and  a 
wi&  owing  all  to  her  hmband,  and  adcnowledging  with  the  wjllingness 
of  love  his  superior  rule. 

Hardly  a  year  had  passed  since  Robert  of  ITonnandy  returned 
home^  when  Matilda  was  again  called  to  act  as  peacemaker  between 
him  and  her  liusliand.  and  as^ain  she  was  successful.  But  here  she 
is  charged  by  historians  with  wily  conduct,  that  seems  at  variance  with 
her  high  character  ;  she  is  alleged  to  have  used  licr  inlhu  nce  with 
her  godfather  to  persuade  him  to  relinquish  the  pension  from  the 
EngUsh  crown,  which  Robert  claimed  as  a  right,  and  Henry  tardily 
bestowed.  However  this  may  be,  Matilda  succeeded  in  making  peace 
between  the  brothers ;  but  it  was  on  a  false  foundation,  and  when  the 
difference  once  more  broke  out,  it  was  healed  no  more. 

Henry  at  this  time  forgot  the  generally  mild  tenor  of  his  govern- 
ment, and,  against  MatiMa  s  will,  uaed,  harsh  treatment  towards  one 
who  ought  to  have  received  the  deepest  gratitude  from  both — Anselm, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbur)'.  The  prelate  cither  fled  the  kingdom  or 
was  banished  ;  and  Henry  w  as  lojig  inoxoral))*'  to  liis  queen's  entreaties, 
that  one  who  had  been  so  iustruuicnt^il  in  procuring  their  wedded 
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bappinev  Bhould  be  rocallod.  At  last,  Matilda's  arguments,  joined  to 
those  of  Adela  of  Blois,  Henry's  favourite  sister,  produced  their  cflfect, 
and  Anselm  waa  recalled.  Matilda  joyfully  received  the  aged  and  infirm 
prelate,  having  sent  her  own  attendants  to  convey  him  by  easy  stages 
f  rom  the  coast  to  London  ;  but  Anselm  was  liardly  reinstated  in  liis 
power  when  iio  issued  harsh  edicts,  which  carried  sorrow  over  the  land. 

He  proceeded  to  enforce  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  to  cxcom- 
municate  all  those  who  resisted  his  couimand ;  and  Matilda  found 
herself  powerless  to  chock  the  misery  irbidi  resulted. 

Hatilda  Jiad  now  two  aons,  William  and  Richard,  and  a  daughter, 
who  waa  first  called  Alice,  and  thai  bore  the  belored  name  of  her  mother, 
Matilda,  Tbm  princess  waa  aftwwards  the  Empress  Matilda,  or  Jfaude, 
of  Qermanj,  mother  of  Henry  the  Second,  in  whom  was  continued  the 
royal  Saxon  line.  Richard  died  young ;  and  William  was  the  unfortu- 
nate prince  who  perished  in  the  White  Ship,  a  martyr  to  fraternal  love. 
But  no  sliadows  of  these  coming  sorrows  rested  upon  Matilda's  young 
children  then  ;  and  her  domestic  lile  was  sujneraely  happy.  She  was 
a  devoted  mother  ;  her  sons  were  in.structed  in  all  the  learning  of  the 
day,  and  her  only  daughter  was  placed,  as  were  the  noble  maidens  of 
the  time,  in  a  royal  convent  for  her  education.  As  Matilda  chose 
the  same  in  which  her  own  early  yean  had  been  spent,  the  Abbess 
Christina  was  probablj  dther  dead  or  else  now  at  peace  with  h«r 
royal  niece ;  and  the  queen  had  little  fear  of  the  same  harsh  rule  being 
exercised  towarda  her  daughter  as  towards  herself. 

Afler  a  short  space  of  quiet»  war  broke  out  between  Henry  and  bis 
brother,  but  it  was  for  the  last  time.  A  short  but  fearful  struggle  tmni- 
nntfd  by  a  battle  fouglit  in  yonnandy,  which  decide<l  the  fate  of  the 
unfortunate  Robert.  He  was  taken  iirisoncr,  with  his  only  son  William, 
and  Edgar  Atlieliiig,  wlio  had  clung  to  his  friend  of  old  time  even  thuugh 
his  faithfulness  involved  a  contest  with  his  own  niece  and  her  hu.sband. 
Matilda  entreated  for  her  uncle  ;  and  Henry,  either  touched  by  her 
prayers,  or  else  thinking  the  weak  but  good-natured  Edgar  no  dangerous 
foe,  released  the  Sozon  prince,  and  also  freed  young  William  of  Nor- 
mandy. But  Duke  Robert,  whose  restless  and  continual  disputings 
excited  the  deepest  hatred  in  his  brother^s  hearty  was  sent  to  Cardifi 
Castle ;  first  as  a  sort  of  honourable  captive,  then  as  a  prisoner  of  states 
w^ho  wjts  treated  with  the  utmost  rigour.  At  last,  when  there  was  no 
Matilda  to  plead  for  him,  Robert  perished  by  a  violent  and  horrible 
death  ;  and  even  the  suspicion  that  In  other  was  cognizant  of  the 
crime,  casts  a  fearful  shado}v  on  the  reign  of  Hcmy  Bcauclcrc. 
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Wheu  the  rojul  prisoner  was  thus  safe,  there  was  peace  for  a  long 
time  in  England.  Henry  and  his  queen  punned  their  efforts  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country,  and  made  pro^oaBes,  with  their  diildren  and 
suite,  firom  {Hrovince  to  province,  Tinting  different  noblemen,  like  our 
own  yictoria»  of  whom,  in  her  domestic  chaFBcter'and  relations,  Matilda 
waa  the  prototype.  The  palace  at  Windsor  vras  erected  by  Henry,  and 
first  made  a  royal  residence  by  his  queen.  Woodstock  is  also  owing  to 
them  ;  for  Henry  enclosed  it  as  a  sort  of  rude  zoological  gartlcns,  where 
he  might  indulge  the  royal  hobby  of  keeping  strange  animals.  So 
great  was  Henrys  love  of  natural  liistory,  that  he  used  to  beg  lions, 
tigers,  and  wolves  of  Lis  brother  kings,  with  which  inestiuiablc  presents 
he  enriched  his  menagerie. 

The  two  surviving  children  of  Heniy  and  Matilda  were  betrothed 
when  almost  in  infiim^ :  the  princess  to  the  Bmpovr  of  Germany,  and 
Prince  William  to  Alice  of  Anjou,  whom  he  wedded  only  a  few  meiitbs 
before  the  &tal  wreck  of  the  Bknchenef  made  her  a  widow,  faithfiil 
to  his  memory  until  death.  WiUiam  and  his  sister  were  both  pro- 
mising children,  though  even  in  voutli  Jlatilda  showed  the  germ  of 
t)i at  haughty  spirit  through  which  she  afterwards  lost  the  English 
crown. 

During  tlic  years  which  had  elapsed  since  Ileiuy  ascended  tlie 
throng  he  had  been  fcnionate  in  d(Hneatb  life^  and  prusp^us  in  bis 
kingdom.  His  people  loved  him  much,  and  he  fulfilled  the  promises 
which  he  bad  made  on  his  accession.  On  eveiy  occasion  he  ^wed 
respect  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  race  from  whence  his  queen  had 
q>rung  ;  and  the  enthusiastic  loyalty  of  the  Saxons  was  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch  when  Henry  and  Matilda  personally  attended  the  removal 
of  the  bones  of  tlic  beloved  Alfred  and  bis  queen  from  their  lowly  tomb 
near  Whichester,  to  Hyde  Abbey,  founded  and  en<lowed  ly  tlicin  as  a 
fitting  resting-place  for  that  truly  noble  king.  The  cereinoiiy  wa.s  con- 
ducted with  great  pomp  and  royal  state,  and  was  a  just  tribute  of  respect 
to  the  rcDiaios  of  one  of  England's  greatest  monarcbs. 

Henry  and  Matilda  paaaed  the  Cbristmas  of  1115  together  at  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Alban's,  whero  a  portrait  of  the  queen  was  painted,  of 
which  a  copy  still  ejdsts  in  the  Golden  Book  of  St.  Alban'.s,  now  in  the 
British  ^fu.seum,  which  confirms  the  reputation  of  Matilda  for  a  mild 
and  amiable  beauty.  Besides  this  portrait,  there  ia  also  a  statue  of 
thii^  excellent  queen  in  the  Cathedral  of  Rochester,  forming  the  pilaster 
of  the  western  door  ;  one  of  the  king  forming  the  other. 

The  ktter  years  of  Matilda's  life  were  far  from  peaceful  The 
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tumulta  that  oonatantiy  Toeo  up  in  Henry's  new  kingdoni  of  Normandj 
seemed  a  punishment  for  his  injustice  towards  his  brother  in  thus 
seizing  upon  his  <liich3\  Sometimes  young  William  of  Normandy  vainly 
struggled  with  his  uncle — sometimes  it  was  the  people  themselves  who 
rebelled  ai^ainst  thoir  new  ruler.  Henry's  presence  was  frequently 
required  abroad,  to  bubduo  these  revolts,  and  his  absences  from 
Matilda  were  long  and  frequent.  He  fshowcd  his  confidence  and  affec- 
tion by  always  making  iho  queen  regent  during  liis  absence,  and  thus 
Enghind  was  ruled  quite  as  often  by  the  queen  as  by  Hie  king.  Matilda 
was  not  seldom  deprived  of  her  son  as  well  as  her  husband,  for  Prince 
William  usually  accompanied  his  firther. 

At  Christmas,  1117,  Henry  returned  home,  afler  a  long  sojourn  in 
Normandy,  leaviii*:;  Piiiicc  William  there  still.  Miitilila's  health  was 
declining  fast,  and  she  hatl  wished  to  see  her  husband  ami  son  once 
more.  It  was  n  great  sorrow  to  her  when  the  prince  did  not  return  ; 
for  William  was  now  hei-  only  son,  Richard  bcin;^  dead.  The  king  and 
queen  spent  Cliiistui.us  togetlier,  almost  in  seclusion,  on  account  of 
Matilda's  liealth.  At  tho  early  age  of  forty,  this  good  quceu  felt  hor- 
self  fast  departing  from  the  world,  by  a  gradual  decay  of  strength, 
whidi  was  probably  consumption.  She  would  not  suffer  her  husband 
to  remain  with  her,  to  the  injury  of  his  rule  in  Kormandy,  which  was 
in  such  an  unsettled  state ;  and  Henry  again  dqxurted.  It  was  the 
lai>t  farewell  of  the  liusband  and  wife. 

Matild.T,  lingered  through  the  spring,  patiently  enduring  her  long 
sickness  in  lier  soHtary  palace  at  Westminster,  her  favourite  abode,  and 
tho  one  to  which  she  had  been  brought  a  bride  cigiiteen  years  before. 
No  children  were  with  her  ;  her  sole  companions  being  three  high-born 
Saxon  ladies,  her  maids  of  honour,  who  were  devotedly  attached  to 
their  royal  mvtreaa,  so  much  so,  that  after  her  death  they  entered  a 
nunnery.  During  the  weary  months  of  solitude^  Hatilda  calmly  pre- 
pared for  death,  and  awaited  the  great  duuige  with  patknce  and  hmpe, 
continuing  her  religious  exerdses  to  tiie  last.  She  died  on  May-day, 
1118.  Henry  did  not  even  return  to  attend  the  obsequies  of  his 
departed  consort ;  ami  Matilda  was  laid  by  the  side  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  her  solo  mouniers  being  licr  own 
attendants  and  lier  subjects,  by  wliom  she  wa.^  passionately  lamented, 
and  fondly  remembered  for  centuries  by  the  title  of  "  Good  Queen 
Maude." 

As  a  queen,  a  wife,  a  mother,  she  was  bbundess.  Rer  piety  was 
equalled  by  her  benerolmce^  and  to  this  day  the  ^eeta  of  her  good 
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influetioe  over  her  husband  and  her  people  are  felt  in  the  land.  We 
vill  close  SfatiMa's  liistory  with  a  tribute  to  licr  memory  by  a  contem- 
porary writer,  William  of  IIuntingd(m ;  of  which  oar  English  is»  at  aU 
CTentSy  a  faithful  translation. 


AqMm  linui  entat — proupcm  terror  enint ; 
Non  daoor  diedt  ftigUcm,  non  eccptra  mipcrbam ; 


"TiOBfuSfy  her  soul  dated  not, 

Noraomnr  bowod  h«r  down;  tmr  to  her 
Griof  oHDo  like  gbducm  fwhiiie,  itmt  brou|^t 

Iter  bcnuty  van  to  Bin  no  miniRt<v, 
Her  Bcspiro  gaio  uo  j>ritIo.   Ucr  sovardgn  power 
Was moAmmt  tnodMtif  licrffidMit  dowar.** 


ADELAIS  OP  LOITVAINE, 


THE  SECOND  WIF£  OF  KINO  HENRY  THE  FIBST. 

Tfli  second  cLoioe  of  Henry  Beauderc  iros  fortiinata   For  her  beauty 

Adclals  of  Lou V  nine  was  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the 
"  fair  maid  of  Brabant.''  and  sho  was  no  less  skilful  with  her  pen 
than  in  the  use  of  her  needle,  the  great  accomplishment  of  the  age. 

The  famotis  standard  of  silk  and  gold,  which  was  captured  by  the 
Bishop  of  Liege,  and  tiie  Earl  of  Limhourg,  in  a  battle,  fought  in 
1129,  near  the  Castle  of  Duras,  was  the  work  of  Adelais,  and 
was  celebrated  throughout  Europe,  for  the  beauty  of  its  design,  and 
the  coDBummate  excellence  its  iroffananship.  The  phiin  vhere 
this  prise  iras  taken  was  caUed  the  "  field  of  the  Standardf"  and 
the  victors  placed  their  trophy  as  a  htsting  memorial  in  the  great 
church  of  St  Lambert  at  Li^^  where  for  centuries  after  it  ms 
carried  through  the  city  on  great  occasions. 

Adelais  of  Louvaine  was  of  a  truly  regal  descent,  her  ancestorB 
being  linenl  descendants  of  Charles,  the  brother  of  Lothaire  of  Franco  ; 
and  her  fatlier  Godfrey,  tlic  great  Duke  of  Brabant  and  Lothin  (or 
Louvaine)  a  powerful  and  warlike  prince. 

The  Kngliish  monarch,  however,  sought  not  the  hand  of  the  fair 
Adelais,  cither  for  her  beauty,  or  her  accomplishments.  His  heart' 
was  deadened  by  the  loss  of  his  beloved  Queen  Matilda  and 
his  noble  son  who  periled  in  the  wa?e8.  Havm^  tberefore»  no 
child  left  but  the  Empress  Matilda  of  Germany,  it  was  in  the  hope  of 
male  desomdants  that  he  contracted  his  second  marriage.  Kererthe- 
less,  he  appears  not  to  have  undenralued  the  lady  ;  he  offered  a 
magnificent  dower,  and  even  undertook  to  escort  his  bride  firom  Louvaine 
into  Engknd. 

The  day  after  her  arrival,  the  nuptials  are  believed  to  have  been 
privately  celebrated  at  Ely.  The  pubhc  celebration  at  Windsor  having 
been  delayed  some  months,  owing  to  a  dispute  between  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  as  to  which  bad  the  right 
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of  marry  ing  the  royal  pair.  At  lengdi  the  dispute  was  decided  hj  an 
eodesiasttcal  oouncQ  in  favour  of  the  ardibishop,  who  was  a  very 
aged  man,  Heniy  cndcaTouring  to  console  his  &vouiit^  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  by  appointing  him  to  perform  the  ceremonial  of  the  ooro-> 

nation  on  tlic  foIlo\Ying  day,  at  Westminster.  Scarcely,  liowever, 
was  the  ceremony  completed,  when  the  arciibislioj)  appeared,  and 
demanded  of  the  king,  "  who  had  put  the  cFown  on  his  head  1 "  and 
receiving  an  evasive  reply,  smote  him  a  blow  with  his  crozier  which 
struck  o£f  the  crown,  after  which  he  replaced  it  with  his  own  hand,  and 
then  proceeded  to  crown  the  queen.  Thu  coronation  took  place  on 
Sunday,  tibe  SOth  of  Januaty,  1121. 

The  dignity  and  surpassmg  loveUneaa  of  the  queen,  who  had  just 
attained  her  eighteenth  year,  have  been  recorded  by  Heniy  of 
Huntingdon,  an  actual  vitneas  of  the  scene,  in  the  fdlowing  lines : — 

"  Your  CnnvH  ainl  jewels  wlu^n  compared  to  you, 
liow  poor  your  Crown,  how  palo  your  jowoU  ainow  1 
Tnko  off  your  n  1  ok,  vaur  ridi  attim  iWDOVe ; 

Siuk  poBip  mtr  load  yon,  tmt  em  aa V  iEB|MovaL 
Til  fnin  your  cMtly  ornamento  are  wom, 

Yovi  tlivy  olHOMn^,  wliiTst  ntliern  Uu-y  ail'im. 
Ah  !  wliAt  now  lustra  can  thoao  trifles  give, 
WbUh  all  fbeir  baan^  ftom  joor  diamii  iMaivar 

■*  a 

The  Bishop  of  Bennes,  also,  bore  testimony  to  the  unparalleled 
beauty  of  the  ''queen  of  the  Angles,"  as  he  styles  AdelauB^  of  whom 
he  speaks  with  enthusiasm,  dwelling  particularly  on  her  winning 
maonen^  and  her  *'  honey-dropping  words." 

For  some  time  after  her  marriage  Queen  Adelais  resided  at  Wood- 
stock, where  was  the  roval  m<^na<!:erie,  of  wliicli  mention  was  made 
in  tlic  foregoing  life,  and  to  wliich  an  aviary  was  attached.  In  lii.s 
taste  for  natural  history  Beauclerc  found  in  his  second  consort  an 
agreeable  companion,  who  participated  in  his  enjoynieuts,  not  only 
taking  a  lively  interest  in  his  love  of  animals,  but  also  encouraging 
Hie  writers  of  Hie  day  to  diffuse*  infoiination  on  thii^  as  well  as  on 
other  litnwy  subjects.  Philip  do  Thuan  dedicated  to  her  his  work, 
called  Bestiarius,"  which  was  writtw  in  the  Ai^lo-Norman  taigue ; 
and  ho  tells  us  that  he  "  has  writtm  an  dementary  book  of  animals, 
for  the  praise  and  instruction  of  a  good  and  beauteoiiB  woman,  who 
is  crowned  Queen  of  England,  and  named  Alix."' 

The  example  of  the  queen  stimulated  many  ladies  of  the  court  to 
pMronise  hteraiy  merit ;  among  these  were  tlic  iair  AUce  do  Cond^ 

*AUz,  in  Hubi««,afgitiAaa*<hopniae«fOod*  ThananaaoymdlngKifil;  iiAlUAUee^ 
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and  the  Lady  Constance  la  Geniil,  who  courted  the  Ifuaeft.  The  poem 
entitled  the  "  Voyage  of  St.  Brandon"  \vas  composed  at  the  queen's 
request ;  and  Adekis,  anxious  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  her  learned 
husband,  also  occupied  herself  in  assisting  one  of  the  trouveres  of  her 
court,  named  David,  to  write  liis  life. 

Whilst  these  pleasing  pursuits  engaged  tlic  attention  of  Ilenry  and 
bis  consort,  six  years  paiised  away,  yet  Adelais  had  no  children ; 
and  great  was  the  duappointment  of  the  king,  who,  on  h»  return  from 
the  Contment^  in  1126,  brought  'with  him  his  "widowed  daughter, 
the  Empress  Matilda»  whom  he  caused  to  be  acknowledged  as  his 
successor. 

For  twelve  months  ^latilda  was  the  constant  companion  of  Que^ 
Adelais,  when  after  much  domestic  discomfort,  in  which,  liowever,  the 
character  of  Adelais  appears  in  a  very  favourable  light,  she  was.  much 
against  her  own  will,  bestowed  by  her  father  in  marriage  on  Geoffrey 
Plantagcnet,  Earl  of  Anjou.  Once  more  the  king^  ((IJi^^ed  Ins  nobility 
to  renew  their  oiitlis  of  allegiance  to  iiis  daughter  ;  but  iier  marriage 
was  far  from  a  happy  one,  nor  was  it  until  six  yean  aftwwards  that 
she^  to  the  great  joy  of  her  father,  gjxre  birth  to  a  son,  who  was 
destined  to  be  his  successor.  The  name  of  Heniy  was  bestowed  on 
the  inJant  piince,  and  the  last  parliament  of  Henry  I's  reign  was 
expressly  held  in  1133,  to  secure  the  crown  to  his  grandson,  who 
was  included  with  his  mother,  the  empress,  in  the  oath  of  fealty. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  king;  embarked  for  Normandy,  where  he  died 
in  the  year  113!),  in  tlie  casile  of  Lyone<,  near  Kout-n  ;  whence,  after 
his  remains  were  embakned,  they  were  conveyed  to  Enghind  and 
interred  in  Reading  Abbey. 

Queen  Adelais  bestowed  the  manor  of  Eton,  in  Hettfotdshire,  on 
this  abbey,  for  prayers  to  be  said  for  the  soul  of  the  king,  her  husband ; 
also  the  manor  of  Stanton  Harcourt,  in  Oxforddiire,  and  seTcmd 
ehuicfaos^  for  the  expenses  of  an  anniversary  service  for  the  same 
purpose.  She  also  placed  a  pall  on  the  altar  with  her  own  hand,  and 
added  100  shillings  annually,  to  provide  a  lamp  to  bum  for  ever  before 
his  tomb. 

Adelais  spent  piwt  of  her  widowhood  near  Wilton,  in  a  liouse 
which  bears  her  name,  and  at  the  end  of  a  year,  repaired  to  Arundel 
Ca.stle,  where  she  dwelt  in  regal  .siaie.  in  1138,  three  years  aft«r  the 
death  of  the  king,  being  thou  in  her  thirtynsecond  year,  she  married 
William  di  Albini,  Lord  of  Buckenham,  in  Korfolk,  a  nobleman  of  high 
renown,  whose  lather  had  accompanied  the  CI<mquerQr  into  En^nd, 
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as  hereditary  cup-bearer  of  the  Norman  dukes,  which  office  was 
confirmed  to  him  «iid  his  descendmite. 

William  di  Albini  obtained  the  surname  of  ''Strongimanus,"  or, 
**  Strong  Hand,"  Irom  an  incident  no  less  manreUons  than  interesting ; 
and  which,  being  oonnocted  with  his  love  for  Adekiis,  to  whom  he  was 
at  that  time  affianced,  is  worthy  of  being  related.  It  appears  that  at 
a  tournament  held  at  Bruges,  on  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Louis 
VII.  with  Eleanor  of  Aqtiitaiiio,  William  di  Albini  having  entered  the 
lists,  and  excelled  all  his  competitors  in  skill  and  prowoss!,  the  Qticcn 
Dowager  of  France,  a  very  beautiful  woman,  whose  name  also  was 
Adelais,  fell  in  love  with  him.  After  the  tournament,  therefore,  she 
invited  him  to  a  costly  banquet,  presented  him  with  some  rich  jewels 
as  a  reward  of  his  merit,  and  then  proffered  him  her  hand,  whicli  ho 
dscUned  in  lespectfiil  terms,  assigning  as  a  reason  that  his  troth  was 
plig^ited  to  Adekiis,  Queen  of  England.  The  queoi,  little  eiqpecting 
Budli  a  rq>l7,  resoWed  to  be  rerenged ;  and  inviting  him  into  a  garden, 
in  which  was  a  lion  contained  in  a  secret  care^  she  led  iiim  thither, 
conTeraing  as  they  went  on  the  fierceness  of  the  animal,  to  which 
Albini  replied,  with  animation,  tliat  "fear  was  not  a  manly  quality, 
but  womanish."  Arrived  at  the  lion's  den,  the  queen  pushed  liim  in  ; 
but  he,  perceiving  liis  danger,  wrapped  his  mantle  round  liis  arm, 
and  thrusting  his  hand  into  the  lion's  moutli,  pulled  out  liis  tongue, 
or,  as  the  old  chroniclers  say,  his  heart,  "which  on  returning  to  the 
palace,  ho  sent  by  one  of  her  maids  as  a  present  to  the  queen. 

On  arriving  in  England,  ridi  wiUi  the  &me  not  <mly  of  this  exploit, 
but  of  many  noble  deeds,  William  di  Albini  married  the  beantifttl 
Addais,  and  was  thus  advanced  to  the  Earldom  of  Anmdd.  The 
arms  of  the  lion  were  given  to  him,  and  the  white  tongueless  lion 
rampant  on  a  red  shield  is  a  bearing  of  the  Howards^  his  desomdanta^ 
to  this  day. 

After  her  second  marriage,  Queen  Adelais  continued  to  reside  at 
Arundel  Castle.  She  still  maintained  a  sincere  friendship  for  her 
daughter-in-law,  the  empress;  and  in  1139,  on  her  coming  to  England, 
she  and  her  husband  received  her  into  their  castle  of  xVrundcl,  and 
promised  her  assistance  against  Stephen.  Every  respect  and  attention 
was  shown  her  by  Adelais ;  and  when  Stephen  approached  witli  his 
army,  she  excused  herself  for  receiving  the  empress,  on  the  plea  of 
friendship^  and  demanded  a  safe-conduct  for  her  to  Bristol,  declaring 
that,  in  the  evwt  of  a  refusal,  she  would  defend  her  castle  to  the 
last  extremity.   Stephen  granted  her  request,  and  raised  the  siege. 
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Addais  had  four  sons  by  hot  second  husband,  William,  Rcynor, 
Godfrey,  and    Henry;  and  three  daughtera»  Alice,  Olireb  and 

Agatha. 

Many  little  memorials  of  tliis  qiicen  are  still  extant  in  the  viriiiity 
of  Arundel  C.i.stlc.  In  the  parish  of  Lymin.ster  she  founded  a  convent 
for  nuns  according  to  the  canons  of  St.  Augustine ;  and  contributed 
largely  to  the  building  of  Chichester  Cathedral. 

Queen  Adelais'  was  forty-eight  yean  of  age  when  she  died,  in 
1191.  Sandems  relates  Gat  this  event  took  place  in  the  znonaatery 
of  Afflig^uun,  near  Alost,  in  Fhmdeni,  and  that  she  m»  interred  there ; 
yet  we  are  more  inclined  to  the  opinion  of  other  writers^  who  aarare  us 
that  this  queen  died  in  England;  and  was  buried  by  the  earl,  her 
husband,  vsitli  customary  honours  in  St.  John's  Cliapcl,  Boxj^'ove,  where 
the  rem  iins  of  some  of  her  children  had  been  laid.  ]5ut  let  licr 
remaiiiij  rest  where  they  may,  she  was,  duriiiri;  life,  a  friend  to  the  poor, 
the  orphan,  and  the  unfortunate ;  a  model  of  piety  and  goodness, 
blending  humility  with  majesty. 
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Matilda  (or  Maude),  the  only  daughter  of  Henry  the  First  and  of 
Matilda  "  the  Good,"  vraa  born  at  the  royal  city  of  Winchester,  in 
1102.  The  nnmc  of  Adclais,  1)y  -which  she  ia  distinguished  in  the 
Saxon  annals,  was  probably  given  licr  at  the  font,  but  she  is  generally 
known  by  that  of  MatilUa,  or  Maude.  The  blood  of  the  Norman  and 
Saxon  kings  was  blended  in  her  veins,  yet  wliilo  slio  inlicrited  her 
father's  talents,  she  failed  to  exhibit  the  more  refiplendent  virtue^)  of 
her  motbw,  from  whom  she  waa  alienated  at  an  early  age,  and  like  a 
tender  plant  transferred  to  a  foreign  and  ungenial  soiL 

Hatilda»  "  the  Empress,"  was  destined  to  be  great,  hat  happiness 
hardly  seemed  to  come  within  tibe  ^here  of  her  fortimes ;  yet  she 
enjoyed  the  highest  imperial  rule  and  honours  ever  shared  by  woman, 
and  was  the  foutxlress  of  a  new  dynasty  in  En^dand,  under  which  this 
country  was  raised  to  its  hii^licst  pitcli  of  martial  '^hvy. 

The  eventful  history  of  tlii.s  princess  may  be  said  to  have  com- 
menced witli  her  cradle.  It  was  at  the  time  of  her  birth,  tliat  Duke 
Robert  of  Nt»nnaudy,  aa  already  observed,  landing  to  assert  liis  claiius 
to  the  crown,  and  hearing  of  the  queen's  accouchement,  with  tho 
gaUantry  pecuUar  to  him,  withdrew  from  before  the  city  of  Winchester, 
Jeaving  the  good  queen  and  her  newly  bom  infiuit  in  peace. 

Scarcely  had  the  litUe  princess  commenced  her  education  with  her 
brother,  Prince  William,  under  the  care  of  theMeamed  Anselm,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbory,  to  whom  they  had  been  entrusted  by  their 
mother,  when  an  embassy  arrived  from  Ilonry  the  Fifth,  Emperor  of 
Germany,  to  demand  the  hand  of  the  young  princess  in  marriage. 
Her  father  joyfully  accepted  these  proposals,  and  the  nu])tials  were 
celebrated,  by  proxy,  in  tho  year  1109,  when  Matilda  had  but  just 
attained  her  seventh  year.  King  Ilcnry  made  every  preparation 
to  dismiss  his  daughter  to  her  affianced  husband  in  a  truly  regal  style, 
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and  for  1dm  purpose  levied  the  enonnouB  tax  of  three  shiUingB  upon 
eveij  hide  of  Iund  in  England ;  a  costom  before  unknown,  but  which 

affordf  (I  a  jjix  codcnt  to  succeeding  ni  niai  chs.  The  following  year  the 
little  Matilda,  all  resplendent  with  jewels,  and  richly  endowed  with 
bridal  gifts,  set  off  for  Germany  :  lier  dower  often  thousand  marks  of 
silver  being  committed  to  the  care  of  the  trusty  knight,  Ro2;cr  Fitz- 
Richard,  who,  with  a  princely  retinue,  attended  the  infant  bride  ou 
her  progress  towaidb  the  land  destined  to  be  her  future  home. 

Her  reception  was  maguificent.  The  emperor  met  her  at  Utrecht, 
a  prince  old  mough  to  hare  been  her  &ther,  but  age  was  of  no  con- 
sequence in  a  match  of  policy,  and  in  tiie  following  Easter  the  royal 
betrothal  took  place;  Matilda  was  afterwards  solemnly  crowned  at 
Maycncc  ;  u|K)n  which  occasion,  in  presence  of  all  the  nobihty  of  the 
empire,  the  Archbishop  of  Treves  held  the  royal  child  in  his  arms, 
while  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  encirckd  hor  brow  with  the  imperial 
diadem. 

The  English  retinue  of  Matilda  was  then  dismissed  by  the  emperor, 
who  desired  tiiat  his  future  partner  sliould  continue  her  education 
in  oooiimnity  witli  the  habits  and  manners  of  the  Germans,  and  with 
the  knowledge  of  their  language :  he  gave,  therefore,  the  necessary 
directions  for  her  studies,  appointed  her  a  magnificent  dower,  and 
arranged  her  household  on  a  scale  suitable  to  her  imperial  dignity. 
But  young  a;s  she  then  was,  Matilda  probably  yearned  for  the  scenes 
she  had  left,  for  her  playmate,  Prince  William,  wliom  she  was  des- 
tined never  more  to  behold,  and  greatly  must  she  have  felt  tho 
cstraiip'TiK'nt  from  her  tender  mother,  ami  from  that  pious  ])receptor 
who  had  taught  her  infant  mind.  To  tins  isolation,  at  so  early  an 
age,  from  home  and  kindred,  may  poswibly  be  traced  many  of  the 
&ults  which  became  cooa^^eiious  in  her  after-life. 

One  prelate  only  of  all  her  numerous  train,  Henry,  Archdeacon 
of  Winchester,  was  permitted  to  continue  at  the  German  court ;  and 
her  affectionate  regard  for  him  was  testified  some  years  after,  when 
she  obtained  for  him,  ffom  her  husband,  a  grant  of  the  Bishopric  of 
Verdun. 

In  1114,  the  emperor  considcriut;  that  the  education  of  Matilda  was 
completo<l,  a-«?semhle  1  a  splendid  court  at  Mayeiice.  where  the  royal 
nuptials  were  celebrated  upon  the  7lh  of  January  ;  and  the  young 
empress  wa«  a  second  time  crowned,  after  which  she  took  up  her 
abode  with  her  husband. 

It  has  been  supposed  that,  when  Henry  the  Fifth  was  crowned, 
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in  1111,  at  HL  Peter^fl,  his  betrothed  bride  shared  in  that  solemnity  ; 
but  it  does  npt  seem  likely  that  she  should  hare  been  -withdrawn 
fix)m  her  studies  for  ^t  purpose,  especially  as  she  was  not  married  to 

him  until  tlirce  years  latw. 

Henry's  character  vras  but  little  calculated  to  win  the  lore  of  a 
yoiiTi;^  girl  like  Matilda  ;  nor  could  his  exainjjle  have  been  very  beneficial. 
Ho  li  ad  been  cnfrnf^ed  in  an  unnatural  contest  with  liis  own  father, 
xshoui  he  compelled  to  abdicate,  and  then  cast  into  prison  ;  :ind  when 
this  unhappy  moiiai  ch  died  of  grief  at  Liege,  his  remains  were  exposed 
to  indignity  by  his  unfeeling  son.  After  such  conduct  towards  his 
fother,  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  Henry  would  prove  a  good 
husband,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  the  youthful  bride  had  any  cause 
of  complii^t  against  him ;  he  treated  her  with  the  utmost  indulgence, 
and  her  youth  and  beauty  won  for  her  the  hearts  of  the  German 
people. 

Brief  traces  of  ifatilda's  career  in  Germany  have  been  lianded  down 
to  us.  Her  marriage  was  solemnised  a  second  time  in  the  year  1115,  and 
a  second  time  she  and  tlie  emperor  were  crowned  ^vith  great  pomp  in 
the  cathedral  of  il.iyeiice.  A  third  time  also  were  they  crowned,  and 
that  by  the  Pontiff  himsdf  in  St  Peter's  at  Borne,  whither  the  young 
empress  had  accompanied  her  husband.  WhUst  here  she  had  the 
satisfiiction  of  meeting  Balph,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who,  by  the 
emperor's  desire,  paid  her  a  riat  of  more  than  a  week. 

During  her  husband's  absence  from  Germany,  Matilda  maintained 
a  sort  of  power  over  the  affairs  of  the  Church,  of  which  one  instance 
may  be  cited  in  the  appeal  of  Witto,  a  monk,  when  she  called  a 
Council  of  the  clergy  and  noliles,  November  4,  1118,  and  in  their 
presenee  forbade  any  person,  under  severe  penalties,  to  disturb  Witto 
again  in  ids  monastery,  deputing  Earl  Boai£a.cc  to  reconcile  the 
contending  parties. 

The  excommunication  of  Henry  caused  many  of  his  nobles  to  absent 
themselves  irom  his  court  when,  in  1119,  he  returned  to  spend  his 
Christmas  at  Worms ;  but,  in  a  grand  Council  afterwards  held  in  that 
city,  the  sentence  was  repealed,  to  the  great  joy  of  tlie  nation. 

During  the  interval  of  peace  wliich  succeeded,  Matilda  founded  and 
endowed  two  Benedictine  monasteries ;  iu  which  pions  work  slio  was 
assisted  by  Goubold,  Bishop  of  Utrecht,  and  two  knights  of  her 
household. 

Remorse  for  Ids  parriddal  crime,  the  horrors  of  dvil  war,  and  his 
own  dediuing  health,  had  now  completely  broken  the  i^irit  of  Henzy 
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the  Fifth,  and  on  July  l8t»  1125,  he  expired  at  Utrecht,  ivhither  he  had 
been  accompanied  by  the  empress.  Buring  his  illness  he  vns  con- 
stantly attended  by  Matilda,  and  aiko  bj  seTeral  nobles,  to  one  of 
whom,  Duke  Frederic  of  Swal)ia,  ho  committed  the  care  of  the  empress, 
aud  of  the  imperial  insignia,  until  the  election  of  his  successor. 

A  strange  tale  was  aftemards  circulated  and  believed,  that  the 
emperor  one  night,  the  lights  being  extinguished  and  the  attendants 
away,  had  risen  from  his  bed,  and,  clothing  himself  in  coarse  woollen 
garments,  liad  gone  forth  barefoot  and  alone  from  the  palace^  and 
had  never  been  seen  more.  Again,  it  iras  said,  that  he  had  become 
a  monk,  and  ended  his  days  at  Angm  as  a  servant  in  an  hospital ; 
and  to  add  still  more  charms  to  the  romantic  tale,  it  was  bdieved 
that  this  being  made  known  to  Matilda  some  years  after  her  second 
marriage,  she  had  ha.stened  to  him,  attended  him  on  his  death-bed,  and 
acknowledged  liim  ns  licr  first  husband. 

The  EnipiLsa  Matihhi  was  only  in  her  twenty-first  year  when 
her  liusl)and  died,  aud  having  left  no  children,  ho  was  succeedtKl  in 
the  imperial  throuo  by  his  nephew  Lotharius.  Her  father,  therefore, 
the  King  of  England,  having  lost  his  son  in  the  fatal  White  Ship^ 
and  having  now  no  hope  of.  male  issue  by  his  second  wife,  resolved  to 
recall  the  widowed  empress  and  declare  her  his  successor. 

Matilda  did  not  quit  without  reluctance  a  land  in  which  she  had 
been  a  resident  during  fifteen  years,  whose  manners  and  liabits  she 
had  adopted,  and  where  she  was  much  beloved.  Besides,  Henry  the 
Fifth  had  left  her  a  rich  dower,  and  this  she  must  forego  in  returning 
to  her  native  country.  She  complied,  however,  witli  lur  father's  Avish, 
and  attended  nut  only  by  a  splendid  train,  wliieh  lie  had  deputed 
to  escort  her,  but  also  by  a  retinue  of  German  pr  inces  ami  nobles, 
some  of  whom  were  aspirants  for  her  hand,  joined  liini  aud  her 
Stepmother  in  Kormandy. 

Henry  lost  no  time  in  convincing  the  Qerman  visitors  that-he  had 
no  intention  of  parting  again  from  his  only  surviving  child ;  upon  which 
they  returned  to  their  homes,  whQe  he  proceeded  to  England  with 
JIatilda,  and  his  consort  the  youjig  and  bcautiftd  Adelais.  Matilda  now 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  a  female  iriend, 
and  contracted  an  intimncy  with  her  good  and  amiable  step-mother, 
which  terminated  onl>'  with  their  lives. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  England,  King  Henry  assembled  all  his  noblea 
and  barons,  botli  Norman  and  EngUsh.  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  there, 
in  liie  preseuce  of  David,  King  of  Scotland,  presented  his  daughter 
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to  them,  oaDing  upon  them  io  take  thdr  oatlis  of  aDegianoe  to  her  as 
his  successor  to  the  tfarona  It  was  not^  however,  without  some 
difficulty  that  he  ^ected  thia»  fi>r  the  Normana  were  imaccuatomed  to 
the  soyereignty  of  a  vroman  ;  but  tho  eloquence  of  Henry  prevailed, 
their  homage  was  paid,  and  duly  recorded  in  a  deed  signed  and 
scaled,  which  King  David  afterwarcbi  bore  away  with  him  into 
Scotland  ;  and,  with  the  true  zefil  of  a  northern  relative,  this  monarch 
often,  durino;  the  subsequent  wars,  interposed  in  support  of  the  claims 
he  had  seen  su  rirmly  ratified. 

A  brief  period  of  repose  was  at  tliis  time  enjoyed  by  tlie  cmpreHy 
who  dwelt  as  much  as  possible  in  retirement^  and  in  die  chamber  of 
Qneen  Adehds,  yet  we  find  her  name  with  that  of  the  king  and 
queen  in  a  state  documenl^  which  proTes  that  she  removed  with  the 
court  ftom  London  to  Woodstock,  and  thence  to  Winchester. 

Before  the  expiration  of  a  year,  King  Henr}-  offered  the  liand  of  his 
daughter  to  Geoffrey,  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Anjou,  whose  alliance 
he  sought  from  political  motives.  But  what  were  Matilda's  senti- 
ments ?  It  ill  consorted  with  licr  proud  spirit  to  descend  from  tlio 
im[)ei  ial  dignity  to  the  rank  of  a  simple  Countess  of  Anjou  ;  and  slio 
"vvho  had  been  accustomed  to  look  uji  to  a  liusbaud  of  graver  years, 
could  not  stoop  to  a  mere  boy  of  fifteen,  for  such  was  Geoffrey  of 
Anjou.  Besides  whidi,  although  in  hst  first  union  love  ooold  have 
had  no  shares  her  heart  was  now  capable  of  the  tender  sentiment, 
and  it  had  been  deeidj  impressed  by  the  noble  foim  and  manly  attrac- 
tions of  her  cousin  Stephen  of  Blois,  although  he  was  then  married, 
and  that  to  one  of  the  most  deserving  of  her  sex.  Matilda,  however, 
was  allowed  to  have  no  choice  ;  her  father  had  betrothed  her  at  five 
years  of  age  to  a  man  of  fivc-and-forty  ;  and  now,  at  three-and-twenty, 
she  must  again  tike  the  husband  of  his  choice. 

King  Henry  fixed  that  tho  nuptials  of  his  daiiglitcr  should  take 
place  at  Mons,  in  Anjou,  wliero  Foulk,  the  father  of  the  bridegroom, 
awaited  the  bridal  train.  The  marriage  was  solemnized  in  the  churdi 
of  St  Julian,  at  Whitsuntide,  in  the  year  1 128,  in  the  presence  of  the 
km^  and  many  preUtes  and  barons ;  yet  the  English  monarch  had 
conducted  tiiut  affair  with  so  much  secrecy,  that  even  bis  own  council 
were  unacquainted  with  it,  and  expressed  their  displeasure  in  not 
having  been  consulted.  It  has  been  said  that  Henry  used  some 
compulsion  towards  his  datightcr  to  effect  this  imion,  and  Matilda's 
behaviour  would  confirm  this  o})inion,  for  she  looked  with  disdain  upou 
her  husband,  and  he  was  not  slow  to  resent  it. 
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As  uiight  be  expected,  this  uiarriago  was  one  of  great  unhappiness  ;  and 
after  a  long  sickness,  in  wbidi  Matilda  was  aapaiafied  firom  her  huaband, 
die  paid  a  visit  to  Engjaad,  where  her  &ther,  in  a  parliament  at  North* 
amptoD,  again  cauaed  her  to  reoeiTe  the  homage  of  the  nobles.  Two 

years  later,  when  Matilda  gave  birth  to  a  son,  who  was  named  Henry, 
the  king,  for  the  third  time,  called  upon  his  nobility  to  swear  allegiance 
to  hei",  associating  now  with  her  name  that  of  her  son.  In  the  two 
succeeding  ye^ii-s  she  became  also  the  mother  of  two  other  sons. 

Ujiou  his  tle.'itli-bed,  llcnry  bequeathed  all  liis  doiiiinioiis  to  hi.s 
daughter  ;  but  Alatihla  waa  at  this  time  in  Anjou  with  her  husband, 
and  befiire  she  eould  take  any  steps  to  secure  her  inheritanoe^  her 
cousin  Stephen,  Earl  of  Bloia^  hastily  retumuig  to  Bn^hnd,  seized  the 
crown  by  means  of  certain  fidse  representations,  in  which  he  was 
supported  by  Hugh  Bigod,  steward  of  the  king^s  household ;  and 
having  gained  the  suffrages  of  the  clergy,  procured  himself  through 
their  aid,  to  be  crowned  king  on  the  22nd  of  December,  1135. 

Thus  were  tlie  claims  of  Matilda  set  aside  under  the  plea  that  her 
marriage  was  against  the  vnW  of  the  barons,  and  that  a  female  sove- 
reign was  contrary  to  the  custouis  of  the  English.  The  extraordmaiy 
precautions  of  Henry  to  secure  the  crowu  to  his  daughter  were 
rendered  abortive,  and  within  twenty^four  days  after  the  death  of  her 
&ther,  Hatnda  beheld  herself  set  aside  from  the  succession  by  the  very 
individuals  who  had  thrice  solemnly  sworn  to  receive  her  as  their 
queen.  Stephen's  perjury  and  ingratitude  appear  the  more  glaring, 
for  he  was  indebted  to  her  father  for  many  favours,  among  others  tliat 
of  advancing  his  1  rotlier  Henry  to  the  see  of  Winclicster  ;  and  while 
professing  attachment  to  the  king,  and  zealonsly  supporting  Matilda's 
claims,  he  had  been  ingratiating  himself  with  the  people  merely  for 
his  own  advancement 

The  tranquillity  with  which  the  reign  of  Stephen  commenced  was 
but  of  short  duration.  After  the  first  burst  of  popular  feeling  had 
subsided,  various  efforts  were  made  1^  the  fiiends  d[  the  empress  to 
assert  her  just  daims.  Twice  did  the  King  cf  Scotland  advance  from 
tlio  Bor(h:r  in  support  of  his  niece,  and  twice  was  he  repulsed  by  the 
arms  of  Stephen.  In  Wales,  also,  was  the  cause  of  Stephen  triumphant. 
Neither  in  Normandy,  where  Matilda  liad  long  resided,  had  she  been 
abio  cither  to  overcome  the  rejtugnance  of  the  people  to  a  female 
sovereign,  nor  yet  to  gam  their  affections.  On  the  death  of  King 
H^uy,  they  had  invited  Theobald,  the  brother  of  Stephen,  to  occupy 
the  dukedom* 
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The  following  year  commenced  a  new  era  in  tbc  life  of  Matilda. 
A  staunch  {idvoaite  aiiJ  sincere  friend  appeared  to  assert  her  rights, 
in  the  person  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  the  illegitimato  son  of 
King  Henry,  who  had  rendered  only  a  conditional  homagp  to  Stephen, 
and  whose  talents  and  finnness  made  him  an  object  of  dread  to  this 
monarch. 

Having  preconcerted  his  plans  with  the  empress,  he  openly 
espoused  her  cause,  renounced  his  allegiauce  to  Stephen,  and  soon 
obtained  a  strong  party  in  Normandy,  while  in  England  a  still  stronger 
one  a'^'aited  to  join  him  upon  his  arrival.  The  empress,  attended  by 
her  gallant  brotlier  and  a  train  of  only  one  hundred  and  forty  knights, 
trniled  to  Portsmoutli.  and  liero  Earl  Robert,  supposing  Matilda  t-o  be  in 
safety,  secretly  marched  ofl'  with  twelve  kuighU  to  Bristol,  in  order 
to  organise  his  ^Hreea.  Malilda  advanced  to  Arundel,  as  has  already 
been  mentioned  in  the  life  of  her  step^nother,  Addbits  of  Louvaine, 
where  she  was  received  by  her  and  William  di  AlUni,  and  whence  she 
removed  to  Bristol,  a  safe  convoy  having  been  granted  h«r  by  Stephen, 
on  the  remonstrance  of  her  relations;.  From  Bristol  she  removed  to 
Gknioeater,  her  party  daily  gaining  ground,  and  many,  both  of  the 
clergy  and  nobility,  joining  her.  The  c'm\  war  quickly  spread 
throughout  the  country,  each  citv,  and  each  individual,  taking  part 
with  MatiKla,  or  Stephen,  luitil  ni  the  desperate  strife  the  barons 
began  to  burn  and  pillage  the  houses  of  their  vassals  ;  and  such,  in 
short,  became  the  general  consternation,  that  when  Uic  inhabitants  of 
a  city  or  town  perceived  a  few  horsemen  at  a  distance,  they  immedi- 
ately took  to  flight ;  Hatflda  and  Stephen  bemg  equally  afraid  to 
restrain  these  disordecs,  lest  they  should  diminish  the  number  of  tbdr 
adherents. 

In  1141,  a  battle  was  fought  at  Lincoln,  in  which  Stephen  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  The  Earl  of  Gloucester  treated  his 
captive  with  kindness,  but  sent  him  to  I^fatilda,  who  by  tbo  advice  of 
her  Council  confined  him  in  Hn'^^tol  Castle,  and  loaded  him  with 
chains.  The  barons  now  unanini  u^ly  declared  for  the  empress,  except 
in  the  county  of  Kent,  and  in  London,  where  I^Iatilda,  the  wife  of 
Stephen,  supported  by  her  son  Eustace,  and  William  d*  Ypres,  maintained 
his  cause.  The  news  of  Stephoi's  defeat  also  enabled  the  Eari  ot 
Anjou,  without  much  difficulty,  to  prevail  upon  the  Normans  to 
aclmowledge  Matilda  for  their  queen. 

The  next  step  of  the  empress  was  to  gain  over  Stephen's  brother, 

the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  wlii<^  she  effected  by  promiaiDg  him  the 
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disposal  of  all  church  preferment.  By  him  Matilda  was  put  in  im- 
mediate  poflsesaioii  of  WindiaBAer  Caade,  with  the  royal  treasure,  in- 
cluding the  sceptre  and  crown.  PoesesBed  of  these  ensigiis  of  rojaltj, 
she  caused  herself  to  be  proehimed  queen,  and  was  led  in  processioa 

to  the  cathedral  by  the  1  •  l  op,  who,  as  tlic  pope's  legate,  walked  on 
hor  right  hand,  while  tlic  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  as  Primate  of  Wales, 
attentlecl  on  her  left  ;  the  Bi.sliops  of  Ely  and  Bath,  and  many  temporal 
biuous,  following.  The  legate  tlicn  proceeded  to  absolve  the  friends  of 
Matilda,  and  to  excommunicate  her  enemies  ;  and  when  deputies 
an*ivcd  to  petition  for  the  hberation  of  Stephen,  it  was  refused  by  this 
prebte. 

Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  next  swore  aUegiance  to 
Matilda.  She  now  adTanced  to  Wiltoii,  Reading,  and  Oxford,  and 
receiTod  at  the  latter  place  the  keys  of  the  city  and  the  homage  of 
the  people.  London  at  last  declax«d  for  her,  and  she  entered  with 
great  magnificence.  All  opposition  was  now  at  an  end.  Preparations 
were  commenced  for  her  coronation,  and  she  took  up  her  residence  at 
the  pilace  of  Westminster. 

But  the  empress,  elatel  with  her  prosperity,  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  her  own  downfall  :  she  treated  those  who  had  been  her 
enemies  with  disdam  and  insolence;  displeased  the  deijgy,  and 
offended  her  firiends  by  her  haughtiness,  and  by  the  rudeness  with 
whidi  she  refused  thdr  requests.  She  seemed  to  think  the  English  a 
subdued  nation  upon  whom  she  might  tram;  I  al  pleasure.  Vain  of 
her  own  opinion,  she  eyen  slighted  the  advice  of  her  uncle,  David, 
King  of  Scotland,  who  came  to  visit  her,  and  that  of  her  brother,  to 
whom  slie  owed  her  present  .success. 

WJieii  Matilda,  the  wife  of  Stephen,  wrote  to  her,  interceding 
for  her  husbands  freedom,  and  engaging  tliut  lie  should  renounce 
his  pretenfflons  to  the  crown,  depart  the  kingdom,  and  pass  the 
ranainder  of  his  life  in  a  monastery,  the  new  quem  disdainfully 
rejected  these  proposal^  and  forbade  the  unhappy  wife  to  make  fiirthnr 
appUcati<m.  Thus  did  tiie  empress  create  enemies,  amongst  the 
bitterest  of  whom  was  now  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  became  as 
earnest  in  levelling  her  fortunes  as  he  had  formerly  been  anxious  to 
exalt  them. 

The  citizens  of  London  finding  tliat  tlmir  queen  not  only  refused  to 
mitigate  the  severity  of  the  Nonnan  law.^,  but  made  heavy  exactions, 
implored  her  to  moderate  her  demands.  But  she  repUed  in  a  trans- 
port of  rage,  with  her  eyes  sparkling,  and  her  brows  kni^  "Innder- 
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stand  jou  ;  you  haye  given  all  to  my  enemy,  to  make  him  strong 
agaiDSt  tno ;  you  haTe  onupired  for  my  ruin :  yet  you  expect  that  I 
ahall  spare  you  t"  This  greatly  exasperated  them ;  and  new  {dots  were 
fwmed  aga^ist  her,  to  escape  which  she  hastily  fled  from  the  dty  and 
took  the  road  to  Oxford ;  her  brother  and  a  small  party  accom- 
panying her. 

From  tliis  time  Matilda  experienced  many  reverses.  She  was 
pursued  from  city  to  city,  and  only  escaped  by  a  thousand  manocuvrps. 
At  one  time  she  found  herself  in  danger  of  perishing  by  iamine, 
unleiis  she  surrendered  to  her  rival,  Queen  Matilda,  who  was  now 
triumphant.  k>ho  resolved,  therefore,  to  cut  her  way  through  the 
enemy,  and,  with  a  chosen  band,  amongst  whom  were  her  uncl^  the 
King  of  Scots,  and  her  brother,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  set  out  from 
Winchester :  she  succeeded  in  reaching  Ludgershal],  and,  disguised  in 
nian*8  appmi,  proceeded  thence  on  hcisehadc  to  Devises:  beyond 
this  town  the  road  was  lined  with  soldiers,  and  to  ehide  these,  it  is 
said  she  caused  herself  to  be  carried  to  Gloucester  in  a  coffin,  which 
escaped  their  examination.  The  King  of  Scotland  was  also  thrice 
taken  prisoner,  but,  not  being  recognised,  hr  wan  redeemed  by  iiis 
friends.  The  Earl  of  Gloucester,  in  his  generous  efforts  to  protect 
his  sister,  was  discovered  and  captured,  wliich  so  much  aftected 
Matilda  that  she  could  scaicely  rejoice  in  her  own  safety. 

The  eatl  ^idured  his  captivity  with  the  utmort  fortitude,  and 
resisted  the  threats  and  persuasions  of  Stephen's  wile^  to  induce  him  to 
desert  the  fortunes  of  his  sister.  At  length  an  exchange  of  prisoners 
was  proposed,  and  the  earl  was  liberated  for  Stef&en's  ransom. 
Having  regained  their  fieedom,  the  two  leaders  prepared  to  renew 
hostnitiea  Matilda  consulted  her  friends,  and  the  Earl  of  Gloucester 
waa  dismissed  to  procure  aid  from  the  Eai-1  of  Atijou,  but  retunied 
with  only  a  few  troops,  accompanied  by  Houry,  the  eldest  son  of 
Matilda,  then  scarcely  nine  years  of  age. 

In  the  absence  of  her  faithful  adherent,  the  earl,  the  empress 
was  exposed  to  new  dangers  aud  hai  dshipis.  She  had  retired  to  Oxford 
for  security,  as  that  city,  sunounded  by  waters  and  well  fortified,  was 
then  considered  impregnable.  Stephen  assaulted  the  town,  set  fore  to 
itt  and  confined  Matilda  in  the  casUe^  hoping  to  get  her  into  his  power ; 
but  her  courage  and  energy  were  not  easily  subdued.  At  the  end  of 
two  months,  however,  and  in  the  commencement  of  wintw,  she  was 
reduced  to  the  utmost  distress  for  want  of  pnmeionB ;  and  finding 
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herself  compelled  to  capitulate,  she  temponsed  by  asking  terms  which 
Bhd  kneir  Stephen  would  not  grant,  and  in  the  meantime  took  advan- 
tage of  the  darimesSy  vhenihe  ground  ivaa  covered  with  snow,  to  aaUj 
forth  at  midni^htk  on  foot  She  deceived  the  aentineli  bj  means  of 
a  white  dreafl^  and,  attended  only  by  three  trusty  kniglits,  also  liabit^l 
in  white,  passed  the  Thames  on  the  ice,  and  walked  «ix  miles  with  the 
snow  beating  in  her  face,  to  the  to\vn  of  Abingdon,  where  she 
mounted  a  horse  and  proceeded  the  same  night  to  Wallingford.  Here 
she  was  joined  by  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  and  her  son,  in  whose  society 
she  seemed  for  a  while  to  lose  the  remembrance  of  her  misfortunes 
and  sufTcrings. 

For  throe  years  longer  England  was  distracted  by  thie  civil  war&re. 
Hany  extraordinary  cihangeB  of  fortune  wwe  experienced  on  both 
sides*  Ifotilda  recovered  nearly  half  the  kingdom,  and  again  lost 
it.  The  young  prince  retunied  into  Anjou  to  hxa  &Uier;  and 
tiM  death  of  her  best  friend  and  champion  the  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
in  1146,  added  to  other  losses  equally  irreparable,  disposed  Matilda, 
whose  masculine  spirit  could  no  longer  cndnrc  such  incessant  fatigue, 
danger,  and  reverses,  to  abandon  tlio  scene  of  her  hopes  and  am- 
bition, and  with  them  a  crown  so  Irequcntlj  assured  to  her,  and 
which  she  liad  once  held  in  her  grasp.  Accordingly,  four  mouths 
after  her  brother's  death,  she  passed  over  into  Normandy  to  rejoin 
her  husband,  who  received  her  kindly.  HatUda  consoled  herself 
for  her  many  misfortunes  with  the  hope  that  her  son  would  one  day 
avenge  her  wrongs  and  recover  his  inheritance.  These  hopes  were 
realised  in  the  person  of  TUaxy  the  Second,  who  became  the  successor 
of  Stephen,  and  who  justly  evinced  fw  his  mother  the  utmost  filtsl 
affection  and  respect. 

The  Empress  Matilda  died  of  a  painful  and  Hngeri?iir  (lisordcr  at 
the  age  of  sixty-five  on  the  10th  of  Sept('inl)er,  1167,  at  the  Abbey  of 
Notre  Dame  des  Pres,  near  Koueu.  To  this  city,  to  which  she  was 
greatly  attached,  she  had  been  a  munificent  benefactress,  and  had  built 
there  a  stone  bridge  over  the  Seine,  esteemed  one  of  the  finest  of  that 
period.  The  last  years  of  her  life  were  spent  in  acts  of  charity  and 
benevolence.  The  bounty  she  »hibited  in  her  charitable  donatbns 
exceeded  that  of  any  reining  monarch  of  the  Christian  world.  At 
her  death  she  bequeathed  considerable  sums  to  indigent  and  diseased 
persons,  as  well  as  to  convents  and  churches,  which  sums  were  honour^ 
ably  paid  by  her  son,  who  repaired  to  Kouen  to  heboid  hot  remains 
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deposited,  agreeably  to  ber  vmh,  in  the  Abbey  of  Bee.  King  Ilenrj 
erected  to  her  memory  a  monument  covered  ^nth  plates  tii  sibrer, 
irbich  bore  a  Latin  inscriptbn,  tbns  rendered  in  Bngludi : — 

"  l{r  ftfthtr  nmii>  iponw  noNktat  M>  iMit  Um^ 
Een  Btmfa  uoUmt,  dtngbter,  wife  doth  iwt" 

Amnl^K  Bifllu^  of  Liaieui,  wbo  mrote  the  life  of  tbe  empresB^ 
after  opeakii^  of  ber  as  a  royal  mSd,  mother,  and  dau^ter,  says,  that 

"  glittering  still  more  bj  the  splendid  light  of  her  Tirtoes  she  suxpasBes 
the  good  fortime  both  of  birth  and  marriage." 
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Thi  reign  of  the  lunirper  Stephen  waa  a  period  of  oontmual  agitation  ; 
his  authority,  founded  only  on  the  ri^t  of  conquest^  was  unstable  and 
insecure,  and  rebellion,  strife,  and  war&re  fill  the  annals  of  his  history. 
Even  his  queen,  who  by  her  gentleness  and  virtues  gained  the  love 
and  esteem  of  all  around  her,  and,  like  her  noble  relative  and  proto- 
type, Matilda,  queen  of  Henry  the  First,  obtained  the  title  of  "  the 
Good/'  found  not  the  peace  she  so  eminently  deserved,  and  enjoyed 
no  permanent  conjugal  felicity. 

The  ancestors  of  Matilda  of  Bouloi,^ue  were  all  illustrious. 
Eustace  of  Boulogne,  her  graudfatlier,  served  under  Wiiliaiu  the 
Conqueror,  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  his  three  sons  shared  the 
honours  of  the  first  Crusade.  The  conquest  of  the  Holy  City  -was 
effected  under  the  direction  of  Godfirey,  the  eldest:,  who*-was  regarded 
as  the  best  soldier,  and  the  most  virtuous  gentleman  of  his  age.  He 
was  chosen  King  of  Jerusalem,  and  his  brother  Baldwin  succeeded 
him.  Eustace,  the  third  brother,  returned  to  Boulogne,  and  inherited 
that  earldom.  lie  mfirricd  iyfary,  the  daughter  of  Malcolm  the  Third, 
King  of  Scotland,  a  younger  sister  of  Matilda,  queen  of  Henry  the  First. 

The  only  ofispring  of  Eustace  and  Mary  was  a  daughter,  MatiWa, 
who,  aft«r  the  death  of  her  father,  inherited  all  his  possessions  abroad, 
as  well  as  his  rich  estates  iu  Essex.  The  English  monarch,  desirous  of 
securing  so  mudi  property  in  his  own  fiunily,  betrothed  the  fisur  Matilda 
to  Stephen,  fourth  son  of  Adela,  daughter  of  William  the  Conqnerw, 
bis  own  favourite  nephew,  who  thus,  in  right  of  his  wife^  became  Earl 
'  of  Boulogne, 

Little  did  Henry  foresee  that  by  thi.s  act  ho  raised  a  fearful  com- 
petitor for  the  throne  in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  After  the  death  of 
Henry  and  his  sons,  -svc  find  tlie  two  Matildas,  sisters'  children,  and 
first  cou.sins,  opposing  each  other  in  civil  war£Eu:e,  iu  a  struggle  for 
regal  power. 
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Very  different  in  duractor,  however,  were  those  two  noble  priii' 
ceases.  The  fierice^  unbending  haughty  temj)cr  of  the  Nomuui  kings 
was  derdoped  in  fbst  of  Katilda  the  empress,  while  the  more 
gentle  and  domestic  virtues  of  the  Sexon-descended  queen  won  the 

homage  of  all  without  seeming  to  court  it 

Of  the  mother  of  Queen  Matilda,  the  Couutess  of  Boulogne,  but 
little  is  recorded.  In  the  year  1115,  after  the  nuptials  of  her  daughter, 
slie  visited  England,  and  while  tlicre  Ava.s  suddenly  taken  ill  and  died 
ui  the  Abbey  of  Bermondsey,  to  which  she  had  been  a  great  benelactress. 
The  Latin  verses  on  her  tomb  allude  to  her  paiuful  death,  and  attest 
her  noble  character. 

King  Henry  presented  his  nephew  Stephen,  on  his  marriagei  with  a 
fortress  in  Lond(m,  called  the  Tower^Boyal,  where  he  resided  for  eomB 
time  with  his  young  wife^  and  during  their  early  union  they  became 
much  endeared  to  the  Londoners.  Matilda,  from  the  universal  respect 
with  which  her  &ther  and  uncles  were  regarded  by  the  Christian  world, 
was  thought  to  have  conferred  great  honour  upon  her  husband  by  her 
alliance  with  the  royal  blood  of  England  and  Scotland ;  and  Stephen, 
who  |K)ssessed  great  talents,  a  handsome  person,  and  afialile  manners, 
while  he  rejoiced  in  the  affections  of  his  countess,  oht-ained  great  po])u- 
larity  with  the  nation.  Many  instances,  however,  of  Stephen's  infi- 
delity have  been  recorded,  which  prove  that  this  seemingly  happy 
peiiod  had  its  trials  for  Matilda ;  among  other  rumouis  of  this  kind 
was  that  of  the  paasion  entertained  by  the  haughty  empress  for  her 
husband,  which  has  been  before  alluded  ta  Another  grieC  too,  had 
Matilda  from  the  loss  of  her  first  two  children  in  their  infancy.  They 
were  both  interred  in  the  Priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Aldgato- without, 
and  Hatilda  afterwards  founded  and  endowed  the  Church  and  Hospital 
of  St.  Kathcrine  by  the  Tower,  in  order  that  ju  ayers  should  be  oflered 
there  for  their  departed  spirits.  But  these  fond  maternal  regrets  were 
stayed  by  the  stirring  events  which  ensued  upon  King  Henry's  death, 
and  in  which  Matilda  was  compelled  to  take  an  active  part. 

Stephen  had  been  one  of  the  foremost  in  the  train  of  nobles  who 
had  sworn  fealty  to  Ute  empress,  but  whmi  her  father  was  no  mOre, 
he  was  the  fint  to  desert  her ;  and  if  this  princess  really  indulged  a 
tender  passion  fi>r  htnij  bitter  must  have  been  her'  punishment  in 
disooToring  that  he  a^ired  to  wear  her  crown,'  and  even  to  lead  the 
nation  against  her. 

Assisted  by  his  friend,  Hugh  Bigod,  steward  of  the  royal  honcf^hold, 
Stephen  made  it  appear  that  Heniy  had  disiohorited  his  daughter,  and 
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appointed  hiiDaelf  to  succeed  to  the  throne.  Tlio  nation  was  deceiredt 
and  liis  coronation  took  place  on  the  26th  of  Deoember,  1135. 

Matilda,  his  consort,  was  at  this  time  at  Boulogne,  where  she  p^avc 
birth  to  a  son,  named  Eustace.  Three  months  after  she  rc^Oincd  her 
husband,  and  was  crowned  at  Westminster,  upon  Easter-daj,  the 
22nd  of  .March,  1136. 

We  have  but  few  details  of  a  pacific  character  touching  the  life  of 
Qneen  Matilda*  We  learn,  however,  that  she  was  present  at  tiie  dedi* 
cation  of  Godstone  Nunnery,  and  alao  that  she  became  the  patroness  of 
the  Ernsts  Templars  on  their  amval  in  England. 

No  sooner  was  Stephen  seated  on  the  throne,  tlian  David,  King 
of  Scotland,  made  war  upon  him,  in  support  of  the  claims  of  the 
empress.  Matilda,  the  queen,  who  was  niece  to  the  Scottish  kiiij, 
anxiously  desired  ^tablish  peace  between  him  and  fc>r  [  1  t»,  aud 
through  her  mediation  this  was  effected  ;  in  commemoration  ot  wliich 
the  festivities  of  tlie  following  Easter  were  unusually  splendid.  But 
tlie  sadden  illness  of  the  king,  whidi  threstened  his  life^  caoaed  great 
alarm  to  his  affectiooate  consort  A  report  of  his  death  beii^  evcu^ 
lated  in  Normandy,  caoaed  a  party  to  be  raised  in  that  |Hrovince  in 
favour  of  the  empress,  and  Stephen,  on  his  conTaleBOenoe^  ha.stoiiod 
thither  to  obtain  the  acknowledgment  of  hia  infimt  son  as  heir  to 
the  throno. 

During  his  absence,  the  queen,  wlio  was  left  at  the  head  of  afiairs 
in  England,  was  assailed  with  troubles  on  every  side  ;  the  conflagration 
of  towns,  and  maiij  churches,  including  the  cathedrals  of  liocUestur 
and  Tork ;  new  plots  raued  by  the  fiionds  of  MatQda  the  emprees ; 
and  another  mvasnon  fiom  SooiJand.  The  queen  was  unahle  to  repel 
her  northern  «Demieai»  being  obliged  to  appear  in  person  at  the  nege 
of  Dover,  whoo  tlie  castle  had  been  taken ;  but  Stephen  returned  to 
her  aid,  and  was  everywhere  triumphant  A  third  inroad  of  the 
Scottish  monarch  was  followed  by  the  memorable  battle  of  "  the 
Standard  ;"  after  wliich  it  was  with  niucli  dithcultj,  and  onl^  after 
accomplishing  a  joui  ik  y  to  Durham,  tliat  the  queen  prevailed  on  her 
husband  to  make  peiice  once  more  with  her  northern  relative.  It  is 
stated  also  by  some  chroniclers,  that  Queen  Matilda  even  joined  with 
Adelais  in  ohtainmg  from  Stephen  a  saft-ONidnct  for  the  Empress 
Matilda  to  Bristol,  when  she  was  besieged  by  him  in  Arundel  Castle. 
Indeed,  in  every  case  Queen  Matilda  appears  in  the  character  of  a 
noble  and  generous  intercessor. 
Whilst  the  Earl  of  Gknicester,  the  Mnpress's  half-brother,  was  con- 
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testing  with  Stephen  fan  aster's  right  to  the  crown,  in  <Mie  fierce  battie 
after  another,  Matilda  the  queen  was  in  FrancOb  n^gotiatii^  »  marriage 
for  her  son ;  and  during  her  absence  it  was  tbat  Stephen,  hitherto 
successful,  "was  destined  to  experience  a  reverse  of  fortune.  He  was 
defeated  in  the  battle  of  Lincoln,  taken  prisoner,  and  confined  in 
Bristol  Castle  ;  liis  brother,  Henry  of  Blois,  having  joined  liis  enemies. 
At  this  crisis  of  affairs,  Matilda  returned  from  France,  and  tlio  Brst 
step  she  took  was  to  obtain  the  interference  of  the  citizens  of  London 
for  her  hnahand's  fibevation.  But  ihe  appeal  of  the  good  dtimiSi 
with  whom  Stephen  and  his  qneen  had  wear  been  very  popular,  was 
ineffectual  She  then  addressed  a  letter  to  the  synod,  hot  in  Tain. 
She  urgently  petitioned  the  haughty  empress,  and  implored  her  to 
grant  her  husband's  freedom.  The  plea  of  affection  in  distress  ever 
prerails  with  the  bigli-minded  and  generous  spirit,  but  tlic  daughter 
of  .Alatilda  "  the  Good,"  bad  not  tlie  sympathies  of  her  departed  parent, 
and  she  rudely  repulsed  the  unhappy  queen. 

Matilda  now  no  longer  hoped  for  the  clemency  of  the  empress, 
but  acting  with  the  vigour  and  pmdence  iPidiieh  had  so  often  charao* 
tensed  her  ccniduct»  she  courageously  ordered  her  troops  to  paas  the 
Thames,  and  laj  waste  the  ommtry.  The  people  of  London  were 
induced  to  return  to  the  allegiance  of  Stephen  throu^  her  peranaaions, 
for  she  had  gained  their  afibctions  by  her  mild  yirtuee — vittnea  which 
even  her  enemies  were  compelled  to  respect,  and  by  a  courage  whicli 
misfortune  could  not  subdue ;  -wliilst  the  empress,  who  had  become 
unpopular  from  the  tyranny  of  her  disposition,  was  deserted  by  her 
party,  and  hastily  withdrawing,  abandoned  a  crown  at  the  very  moment 
it  was  about  being  secured  to  her.  The  wife  of  the  captive  king  ^ttt^d 
London,  and  fortune  again  seemed  to  smile  on  him.  His  son.  Prince 
Eustace,  now  joined  bis  mother  with  some  foreign  troops,  and  thus 
aaaated,  Matilda  raised  a  new  army  of  two  thousand  men  and  gave 
the  command  to  William  dTpres.  The  queen  and  her  son  led  on 
these  forces  to  Winchester,  and  thence  the  empress  fled,  as  has  been 
already  related,  and  her  bi  other,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  was  taken 
captive.  lie  was  treated  with  great  generosity  by  the  queen,  who, 
however,  refused  to  ransom  him  ou  any  otlier  terms  tiiau  that  of 
exchange  for  her  husband,  which  conditioa  was  at  length  agreed  to  in 
November,  1141. 

For  three  years  longer  the  strqggle  lasted,  and  then,  in  1 147,  having 
the  mulvtune  to  lose  her  feithfiil  adherent  the  Bail  of  Qloucestor,  the 
empress  finally  withdrew  to  Nonnandy. 
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Stephen  and  Matilda  edebrated  the  foUoiring  OhristnuMS,  1147,  at 
Lincoln,  with  unuaual  splendour,  on  account  of  the  depaxture  of  the 

empress  and  the  restoration  of  peace. 

The  public  life  of  Matilda  ends  here.  Her  husband  was  again  at 
hbcrty,  again  a  king  ;  her  son  the  apparent  successor  to  his  dominions. 
The  remainder  of  her  days  was  devoted  to  acts  of  beneficence,  so 
numerous  as  to  obtain  for  her  the  enviable  title  of  "  tlio  Good."  In 
1148,  she  completed  her  long-cherished  pkui  of  building  the  Hospital 
and  Church  of  St  Eatherine,  instituted  in  memory  of  her  deceased 
children ;  and  in  the  same  year,  jointly  with  her  husband,  founded 
the  royal  abbey  of  FeTersham,  in  Kent 

ICatilda  died  of  a  fever  at  Hedingham  Castle,  in  Bssez;  on  the  3rd 
of  Hay,  1151.  Her  children,  besides  the  two  who  died  in  infancy, 
were,  Eustace^  and  William,  Earl  of  Boulogne,  and  one  daughter,  i^fary. 
Abbess  of  Romsey.  She  was  fortunate  in  not  surviving  to  behold  her 
posterity  doprircd  of  tlie  crown,  and  her  husband  oousentiDg  to  the 
succession  of  the  son  of  her  rival,  the  empress. 

The  los.s  of  his  beloved  consort,  followed  soon  after  by  that  of  his 
favourite  sou,  Eustace,  so  deeply  affected  Stephen,  that  he  survived 
Uttle  more  than  three  years.  He  was  interred  in  Pey^duun  Abbey, 
by  the  nde  of  his  wife  and  son.  The  fdlowiag  lines  were  inscribed  on 
the  tomb  of  the  queen 

**  The  year  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  deprired  us  of 
Katilda»  the  happy  wife  of  King  Stephen ;  it  saw  her  death  and  her 
monument.  She  not  only  worshipped  God,  but  relieved  the  poor. 
Angels  held  out  tiieir  hands  to  receive  this  Queen,  for  deep  was  her 
humilil^,  though  great  her  worth." 
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ELEANOR  OF  AQUITAIKE, 

THI  WIFE  OF  KINO  HZKRT  THI  SECOND. 

Eleaijor  of  Aqititaine  waa  the  eldest  daugliter  of  William,  tenth 
Dnke  of  Guieniie,  and  Ooiiiit  of  Poitoo,  and  of  AUenOT  or  Eleanor,  of 
(Mtelheranlt.  When  Eleanor  vaa  but  ten  years  old,  her  fiither  died 
in  Uie  Holy  Land,  and  from  this  drcarasCanoe,  as  wdl  as  from  bemg  a 
prince  €i  great  piefy,  he  was  called  by  his  subjects  Si  William.  His 
ftther,  then  living,  was  William,  ninth  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  troubadoor^  and  one  of  the  most  elegant  scholars 
of  the  age. 

The  father  of  Eleanor  left  no  son,  and  she,  being  the  eldest  of  his 
two  daTighters,  became  heir  to  the  noble  possessions  of  her  grandfather, 
coiisistiug  of  Guiennc  and  Gascony,  Poitou,  Biscay,  and  otlior  terri- 
tories, from  the  mouth  of  the  Loire  to  the  foot  of  the  Pyreuces.  Iler 
grandfather,  at  this  time  approaching  seventy,  took  the  singular  lesolu- 
tion  of  abdicaUttg  in  &Tcur  of  his  grand-dau^ter,  then  in  the  fomieenth 
year  of  her  age,  and  of  passing  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  penitence 
and  seclusion,  as  an  atonement  for  the  crimes  and  sins  of  his  youth. 
Having  made  the  conditions  of  his  abdication  agreeable  to  the  lords  of 
Aquitaine,  the  duke  further  proposed  that  his  grand-daughter  should 
be  imitcd  in  niMrri  vjo  to  Louis  le  Jeune,  son  of  Louis  leGros,  to  which 
also  the  barons  agreed.  Accordingly,  the  marriage  was  solemnised 
with  great  pomp  at  Bourdeaux.  in  1137;  and  the  same  day  Duke 
William,  laying  down  his  insigma  of  sovereignty  in  favour  of  his 
grand-daughter,  assumed  the  weeds  of  the  penitent  and  departed  on 
pilgrimage  to  jSt.  James  of  CompoeteDa,  in  Spain,  where  he  died  soon 
afterwards. 

By  this  manisge,  the  north  and  south  of  France  were  united  under 
one  soTcrmgniy ;  and,  as  if  fortune  would  complete  the  auspicious 
erent,  scarcely  were  the  nuptial  festivities  over,  wlien  the  young  couple 
were  summoned  to  the  death-bed  of  King  Louis  the  Sixth,  and  the 
undivided  sway  of  France  was  thus  at  once  consigned  to  their  hands. 
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The  young  Louis  was  eighteen  ;  handsome,  and  of  a  noble  figure  :  i| 
amiable  and  gentle  in  manners,  but  at  the  .same  time  of  a  grave  and  i 
severe  turn  of  mind.  Eleanor  was  extremely  beautiful.  Born  and  1 
educated  in  a  country  proverbial  for  its  poetry  and  romance,  she  'I 
inherited  its  genius,  and  distinguished  herself  as  one  of  its  best  trouba^  / 
dour  poets  ;  nature  indeed  seemed  to  lunre  lariahed  her  &Tours  upon 
her,  Matthew  of  Paris  says  she  was  indicated  in  the  prophecies  of  ' 
the  fiunous  Merlin,  under  the  name  of  an  Eagle :  firstly,  because  having  ] 
been  Queen  of  France  and  England,  she  had  extended  her  wings  over  ' 
two  kingdoms  :  secondly,  because  she  ravished  by  her  extreme  beautjr  j 
llie  hearts  of  all  w  ho  beheld  her.  j 

Charmed  with  his  beautiful  bride,  Louis  seemed  to  have  reached  the 
summit  of  human  wishes,  while  Eleauor,  secure  in  the  return  of  his  j 
affection,  loved  her  husband  with  sincerity.  Thus,  for  a  brief  period, 
their  happiness  seemed  complete.  Austere,  however,  as  was  the  role  I 
of  the  joung  king*8  life,  ffleanor  had  the  power  of  influencing  him  . 
for  evil,  as  is  proved  by  the  following  instance,  tiie  onljr  act  of  wilfid  j 
injustice  with  which  history  charges  him.  j 

The  Count  of  Vermandois  having  fallen  in  love  with  the  fascinating 
Petronilla,  the  queen's  sister,  repudiated  his  wife,  the  sister  of  the  j 
Count  of  Cliatnpagne,  in  order  thai  he  might  marry  her.  The  Count 
of  Champagne  appealed  to  the  pope,  who  commanded  that  Pctrouilla 
should  be  put  away,  and  the  sister  of  Champagne  taken  back  by 
her  husband.  But  Eleanor,  who  had  connired  at  the  marriage  of 
Petronilla,  would  not  ocmsent  to  thit^  and  instigated  the  king  to  punish 
ihe  Count  of  Champagne  for  having  interfered  in  the  matter.  Louis 
accordingly  invaded  Champagne  with  a  large  army,  and  carried  on  a 
most  destructive  war.  The  town  of  Vitry  was  stormed,  the  cathedral 
set  fire  to,  and  no  less  than  thirteen  hundred  persons,  who  had  taken 
refuge  within  its  walls,  were  bunied  to  death.  j 

At  this  time,  Bernard,  the  Abb^  of  Chevaux,  preached  a  crusade  at 
Vezclai,  iu  liurgundy,  with  such  fervour  and  eloquence  tiiat  he  won  | 
all  who  heard  him.   Among  the  thousands  who  thronged  to  listen  to  , 
him  wereiheking  and  queen,  attended  by  their  court   In  the  course  I 
of  his  address,  Bernard  spoke  so  powerfully  of  the  sufferings  of  the  I 
people  of  Yitry,  that  the  king,  penetrated  with  remorse^  vowed  to 
atone  for  his  crimra  by  assuming  the  cross ;  and  Eleanor,  equally  , 
guilty,  and  even  more  impulsive  than  her  husband,  deterniiued  to 
aeconq>aiiy  him,  as  sovereign  of  Aquitaiae^  for  the  honour  of  God  i 
and  the  peace  of  her  own  soul 
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Louis  leceiTed  the  cron  upon  liii  knees  from  the  hands  of 
St  Bernard,  and  his  nobles  followed  his  example.  It  is  probable  that 
the  love  of  noveltj  and  romantie  adrentur^  whi^^  would  hm  great 
ftacination  for  a  poetic  nature  like  Elcanor'a,  influenced  het  as  much  in 
this  sudden  show  of  devotion  as  affection  for  Louis,  or  even  the  peni- 
tence  which  she  professed.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  Louis  was  adyerse 
to  ]icr  wishes  ;  on  the  oontrar}',  it  is  supposed  tlut  he  feared  leaving 
her  bcliitui  him  in  France,  where  she  must  Iinve  been  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  gOYcrameiit,  which,  with  his  knowledge  of  her  volatile  aud 
ambitious  character,  he  knew  would  be  a  dangerous  experiment. 
However  that  might  be,  it  was  unfortunate  for  the  success  of  the 
enisade  that  ffleanor  and  her  ladies  enlisted  under  its  banners. 

Jn.  vain  the  wise  Suger,  the  aUe  minister  of  Louu^  used  his  utmost 
ttideaTours  to  induce  his  master  to  give  up  dus  mad  enterprise ;  in 
vain  was  it  that  great  dissatisfikction  prevailed  throughout  F^ranoe  in 
consequence  of  the  heavy  taj:es  which  were  levied  on  account  of  it. 
Louis  was  steadfast  in  what  he  bcheved  to  be  liis  religious  duty,  and  the 
romantic  fanaticism  which  seized  on  the  queen  and  her  court  spread 
like  wildfire  through  tlic  covuitry.  Thousands  of  young  nobles  joined 
the  crusaile  for  the  sake  of  the  fair  ladies,  who  ha(i  seat  their  distaffs  to 
such  an  appeared  lukewarm,  compelling  them  through  ahamo  to  join  in 
the  wild  undertaking.  Bven  wits  and  poets  enlisted  in  the  crusade 
to  amuse  the  nobles  and  to  relieve  the  fatigues  of  the  journey,  as 
wen  as  to  immortalise  in  song  the  warriors  and  lair  ones  who  gave 
so  distinguished  a  diaracter  to  this  expedition.  Some  women 
entered  these  lists  from  curiosity  ;  others  from  reKgjious  motives ; 
some  accompanied  their  husbands ;  and  others,  young  maidens, 
followed  their  lovers  to  the  Holy  Land.  These  female  crusaders 
were  armed  and  accoutred  like  Amazons,  and  being  mounted  on 
horseback  composed  a  squadron  which  styled  itself  Queen  Eleanor  a 
Guard. 

At  length,  on  the  11th  of  June,  1147,  Louis  set  forth  with  his  vast 
mnUitade  of  followara^  amounting  to  200,000  persons,  intoading  to 
follow  the  Emperor  Conrad,  who^  roused  also  by  the  preadiing  of 
St.  Bernard,  had  landed  in  France  with  a  hige  army.  The  French 
army  traversed  Germany,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary,  Ihe  greatest  dis- 
order prevaihng  amongst  them.  With  so  vast  a  number  of  women  it 
was  impossible  to  preserve  strict  discipline ;  money  and  provisiims 
also  faiUng,  the  wants  of  the  many  wcro  suppUed  by  means  of  rapine 
and  plunder,  which  irritating  against  them  the  inhabitants  of  the 
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countries  throuLili  v,liicli  they  pattiecl,  they  were  regarded  laUier  as 
robbers  or  banditti  -whom  it  waa  meritorious  to  dcstioy,  than  as 
soldiers  of  a  faith ^which  was  common  to  all.  Thus  their  numbers 
were  grcntly  diminished  by  the  time  they  reached  Constantinople. 

At  Constantinople  they  were  received  by  iMaaucl  Comneniis  with 
apparent  kindness,  but  with  the  concealed  hatred  of  an  enemy.  He 
hiid  already  behaved  with  the  greatest  treachery  towards  the  Emperor 
Conrad  and  his  fbllowieiB»  and,  he  now  medite4«d  the  min  of  the 
F^oL  Between  Constantinople  and  Anttoch  numberless  were  the 
difficulties  and  misfortmies  encountered  by  Louis  and  his  foUowerB^  the 
crowning  of  which  was  the  signal  defeat  they  experienced  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Laodicea,  wher^  so  great  was  the  number  of  the 
French  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  that  out  of  30,000  men  it  is 
said  only  7000  remained. 

Loiiif?  dis])layed  in  this  despcrnte  encounter  the  utmost  courage,  and 
fought  witli  desperation  until  forced  from  the  spot  where  lio  had  beheld 
many  of  hie>  most  valiant  knights  expire.  He  was  led  by  his  servants  to  a 
rocii;  where  they  hoped  to  find  safety  for  the  night,  but  they  were 
disoorered  and  dispersed,  the  king  only  escaping  by  climbing  a  tree. 
There  he  defended  himself  bj  dearing  the  heads^  hands,  or  arms  ot 
his  enemies  as  they  attempted  to  ascend  the  tree,  until  dispersed  and 
discouraged,  and  ignorant  of  his  quality,  they  at  lev^h  left  him.  He 
ranained  in  this  situation  the  greater  part  of  the  nighty  when  some  of 
his  o^Ti  pfirty,  informed  of  his  danger,  hastened  to  meet  him.  The 
alarm  of  the  queen  and  her  ladies  was  relieved  by  the  king's  arrival, 
yet  the  utmost  consternation  [>rcvailed  in  the  camp,  not  only  from  the 
^  loss  of  such  great  numbers  of  their  friends,  but  for  the  want  of 
provisions,  their  stores  having  been  carried  off  by  the  enemy  wiiiist 
they  had  yet  twdvo  days*  march  before  them. 

At  length  they  reached  Attalia,  whence  Louis  and  his  queen  with 
their  nobility  embarked  for  Antioda,  leaving  the  in&ntry  to  await 
othw  transports.  They,  however,  impatient  to  join  their  monardb^ 
proceeding  forward  by  huid»  encountered  so  many  fresh  difficulties  that 
but  few  of  tho  number  were  left. 

When  Louis  arrived  at  Antioch  with  his  queen  and  her  escort  of 
ladies,  he  was  received  by  Raymond  of  Poitou,  the  reigning  monarch, 
and  imcle  of  Eleanor,  with  evoi  y  ])(issil»le  mark  of  respect  and  joy. 
lie  loaded  tho  king  wiih  presents,  and  sought  by  ovory  means  in  his 
power  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  joung  cpieeu,  his*  niece.  From 
thb  moment  commenced  that  jealousy  of  his  vrife  in  the  breast  <tf  Lorn^ 
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and  thoae  bitter  xnusonderstondiDgs  between  tliem  vbich  finally  ended 
in  diTOTce.   Raymond  of  Poitou,  ihongb  the  imde  of  EleuMnv  iras 

still  a  liandsome  man  of  attractive  manners  ;  and  so  completely  did  she 
^?e  herself  up  to  the  fascinations  of  his  society,  that  Louis,  in  a  fit  of 
rage  and  jealousy,  suddenly  carried  her  off  one  night  to  Jerusalem. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  rcliji:ious  ardour  vrh'idx  induced 
Eleanor  to  coinineuco  this  crusade,  it  was  wholly  cooled  by  the  time 
she  reached  the  Holy  City,  and  no  sentiment  remained  in  her  heart 
but  resentment  against  her  husband  for  what  bhe  considered  his 
unjustifiable  severity.  Louis  Uiigciod  in  Palestine,  desiroiui  of  render- 
ing some  service  to  the  Christian  cause ;  but  the  Cmsade  terminated 
unfortunately,  and  the  king  returned  to  France  in  compliance  with 
the  earnest  wish  of  his  minister,  to  defeat  tiie  cabal  of  the  Oonnt  of 
Preux,  his  brother,  in  the  autumn  of  1 149. 

Various  statements  haye  bew  made  by  historians  concerning  the 
conduct  of  Queen  Eleanor  whilst  in  Palestine.  While  one  author 
accuses  her  of  intriguing  with  her  uncle  ;  another  speaks  of  her  levity 
with  a  Young  Turkish  emir  named  Saladin  ;  others  again  narrate  a 
romantic  history  in  which  the  celebrated  Saladin  himself  figures  as 
the  object  of  the  king's  jealousy ;  and  the  Archbishop  of  Tyro 
intimates  in  general  terms  that  the  queen,  whilst  at  Antioch,  forgot  by 
her  irregularities  the  rcsjjcct  due  to  her  rank  and  the  king  her 
husband.  Nothing,  however,  was  proved  against  her  honour ;  never- 
theless Louis  retained  his  suspicionSt  and  returned  home  resolved  on 
obtaining  a  divorce.  From  this  his  prudent  minister  Segur  seems  tc 
have  dissuaded  him,  firom  the  consideration  that  the  restoration  of  her 
magnificent  doww  was  undesirable,  as  well  as  that  it  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  their  daughter  the  Princess  Jlary. 

On  their  return  to  Paris,  Queen  Eleanor  remained  in  that  capital, 
closely  watched  by  her  husband,  whom  she  regarded  with  aversion. 
Sfie  now  perceived  faults  in  his  character ;  while  his  sincere  devoticju 
and  aiLsterity  of  manners  and  appearance  excited  her  contempt.  She 
was  even  heard  to  exclaim  that  she  had  married  a  monk  and  not  a 
hing. 

At  this  unhappy  period,  Geoffrey  Flantagenet^  Count  of  Anjou,  and 
husband  to  the  Empress  Matilda^  appeared  at  the  court  of  Louis,  to  do 
homage  for  Nonnandj,  bringmg  with  him  his  son  Heniy,  now  but 
seventeen  years  of  age.  Geofiroy  was  reckoned  one  of  the  handsonu  st 
and  most  accomplished  knights  of  the  age,  and  Kloanw  bestowed  so 
much  attention  upon  him  as  to  ezdte  much  scandal 
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About  a  year  and  a  half  after  thifi^  her  first  acqmintanoe  with  the 
Oomita  of  Aiijou»  &iher  aod  son,  Eleanor  gare  birth  to  a  second 
daughter,  called  Alice ;  and  not  long  afterwards,  Geoffrey,  Count  of 
Anjou,  being  dead,  the  son  now  grown  into  a  handsome  yonng  man,  the 
fame  of  whose  learning  and  bravery  had  extended  beyond  Anjou, 
again  presented  himself  at  the  French  court  to  do  homage  for  liia 
dominions. 

It  was  an  easy  thing  for  Queen  Eleanor  to  transfer  lier  fickle 
fancy  from  tlie  dead  father  to  the  living  son,  and  scandal  busied  itseii 
with  a  new  love-story.  Whatever  King  Louis  might  thiuk  about  a 
diToroe,  Eleanor  was  now  determined  to  obtain  <me,  and  accordingly 
applied  for  it  on  the  plea  of  her  too  near  consanguinity  with  her 
husband.  ^The  kii^ — ^wetl  pleased,  no  doubt,  to  obtain  a  divorce  on 
any  terms,  and  caring  nothing  for  Segur's  aigumcnt  about  the  ample 
dower — joined  heartily  in  the  application;  and  the  divorce  was  accord- 
ingly  granted,  on  the  idle  plea  of  consanguinity,  in  March,  1152;  not 
quite  fotir  years  after  the  setting  forth  of  tlic  ill-starred  cnisadc. 

After  sixteen  years  of  wedlock,  therefore,  Eleanor  removed 
from  the  capital  ajid  ilia  court  of  Louis,  in  the  full  and  finn  possession 
of  all  those  noble  territories  which,  by  her  marriage,  she  had  annexed 
to  the  crown  of  France.  Wealthy  as  she  was,  the  king  in  parting  with 
her  is  said  to  have  remarked,  that  *'hst  conduct  bad  made  her  so 
infamous  that  the  poorrat  gentleman  in  h»  kingdom  would  not  desire 
to  have  her  for  his  wile  But  whatever  Louis  knew  of  morals,  he 
oertainly  knew  little  of  human  nature.  Eleanor,  now  about  thirty, 
still  retained  great  beauty;  and  with  all  her  wealthy  inheritance 
as  Duchess  of  Aquitain<^  several  princes  immediately  sought  her 
alliance. 

Returning  to  her  native  country,  her  adventures  were  strange 
enough  fur  any  heroine  of  romance  ;  several  plans  were  laid  to  carry 
her  of\\  and  even  in  one  instance  bv  Geoffrev,  the  brother  of  the  verv 
man  for  who.se  sake  she  was  now  free,  and  to  whom  she  had  promised 
marriage  before  her  divorce  was  obtained. 

Six  weeks  after  leaving  Paris,  Eleanor  gave  her  hand  to  Henry 
Flantagenel^  Count  of  Anjou.  The  nuptials  were  odehrated  with 
extraoidinaxy  magnificenoe  at  Bourdeauz  in  the  year  1152,  after  which 
Henry  took  his  bride  into  Normandy.  This  marriage  greatly  annoyed 
Louis,  who  even  at  one  time  thought  of  forbidding  it,  on  the  plea  that 
the  Contit  of  Anjou  could  not  marry  without  the  consent  of  him,  his 
feudal  lord.   He,  however,  in  this  spirit  of  snimoeity  entered  into  a 
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league  ^th  King  Stephen,  and,  in  conseqiieno^  Heniy  was  obliged 
not  very  long  alter  his  mamage,  yel,  neTer<ihele88»  after  the  birth  of  ' 
tbor  first  child)  to  hasten  into  England  m  defence  of  hie  inheritanoe 

there. 

Whilst  in  England,  tho  young  Henry,  who  perha|»  "was  only 
imitating  his  wife's  example  during  her  first  marriage,  renewed  his 
acquaintance  with,  and  oven,  hj  some  is  supposed,  to  liave  married 
that  fair  liosamond  Clifford  whoso  story,  as  related  by  the  old  ballad- 
writers,  has  left  the  character  of  Queen  Eleanor  some  sha<lcs  darker 
than  history,  the  grave  aud  more  accurate  sister  of  poetry,  has  proved 
it  to  be.  Henry,  it  is  said,  first  saw  and  fell  in  lovo  with  the  fair 
Sosainond  in  his  early  yooth  when  he  vas  in  England  and  roceired 
Imightbood  firom  bis  undo  the  King  of  ScotlaDd;  and  it  is  probable  that 
at  that  time  some  form  of  betrothal  or  maniage  took  place  between 
them,  for  it  is  difficult  to  ixauxxn  how,  on  the  oocasiiHi  <^his  second 
Tisit  to  En^nd,  his  marriage  with  Eleanor  should  not  be  known 
to  Bosamond,  if,  as  some  suppose,  the  marriage  took  place  at  this 
time  between  himself  and  her.  But  that  the  virtuous  daughter  of  tho 
Cliffords  bcUeved  herself  at  this  j)eriod  and  even  till  the  queen's  dis- 
covery of  her  at  Woodstock,  to  be  Henry's  lawful  wife,  there  can  be 
no  doubt;  and  Henry  hiin-self  appears  to  have  regarded  her  as  such, 
for  many  years  afterwards,  when  the  dissensions  with  tlic  princes  his 
sons  had  greatly  embittered  his  life,  he  is  recorded  to  have  exclaimed 
to  one  of  the  sons  of  Rosamond,  **  Then  art  my  legitimate  son,  and 
the  rest  are  bastards  I"  The  son  to  whom  were  addressed  these  words 
of  woimded  affection  on  the  one  hand,  uid  paternal  pride  on  the  other, 
was  William  Long  Espee,  the  eldest  son  of  Eosamond,  whose  birth  took 
place  before  Henry  returned  to  Eleanor  in  Normandy. 

Soon  aflcr  his  return,  the  deaUi  of  Stephfln  summoned  him  to 
England  as  its  undisputed  sovereign  ;  and  accompanied  by  his  wife 
and  son,  he  came  hither  in  the  month  of  December,  1154,  and  on  tlie 
19th  of  the  same  month  he  aud  Kleanor  were  crow  ned  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  This  roronation  was  one  of  unparalleled  magnificence.  Eleanor, 
who  had  naturally  u  taste  for  elegance  and  splendour,  which  had  been 
greatly  increased  by  her  journey  into  the  East,  whoioe  dhe  had  iHrotight 
articles  of  luxury  and  magnificence  hitherto  unknown  in  the  west^ 
parts  of  Surop^  indulged,  on  this  occasion,  this  taste  to  the  utmost^  and 
astonished  her  new  subjects  by  all  her  Oriental  splendoor.  The 
coronation  robes  of  the  ecclesiastics  were  now  for  the  first  time  com- 
posed of  silk  and  Tolret  embroidered  with  gold.   Henry  wore  a  idiort 
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Angevin  cloak,  wliich  obtained  for  him  the  miniAine  of  Court  Mantle^ 
and  the  form  of  the  coronation  robes  as  worn  by  him  is  continued  to 

the  present  time. 

The  Christmas  festivities  were  held  with  great  pomp  at  Wastminstor 
Palace  ;  but  immediately  nftcr  the  coronation,  Eleanor  removed  to  tlie 
palace  at  Bormon<lscy,  where,  in  the  following  Febrnaiy,  she  gave 
birth  to  her  second  sou.  In  a  commercial  point  of  vii  w,  Henry's 
union  with  the  Princess  of  Aquitaino  was  advantageous  to  this  comitry. 
The  wines  of  Gascony  were  now  for  the  first  time  introduced,  and 
large  fortunes  "wen  made  by  the  merdiants  who  imported  then, 
although  some  of  the  ri^d  old  chronidem  complain  of  the  increase  of 
drunkenness  in  consequrace  of  the  cheapness  of  these  wines. 

Hemy,  as  the  direct  descendant  of  the  beloved  old  Saxon  monaichs, 
was  regarded  with  affection  by  the  English  people,  and  at  a  great 
assembly  of  the  nobles  in  the  following  March,  the  barons  kissed  the 
hands  of  his  cliildren,  who  v:rrc  present  Avith  the  queen,  and  swore  to 
acknowledy;o  them  as  the  heirs  of  the  Eiiglisli  crown,  as  the  riglitful 
descendants  of  Alfred  and  Edwanl  tlie  Confessor.  A  few  weeks  afler^ 
wards  William,  the  eldest  of  those  children,  died,  and  was  buried  by 
his  great-graad&ther,  Henry  the  First,  at  Reading. 

The  queen,  as  was  natural,  indued,  in  her  new  kingdom,  her 
native  love  for  poetry  and  dramatic  representation.  Mysteries  and 
mirade  plays  were  acted  before  her,  and  many  records  yet  remain 
of  the  gay  festivity  she  kept  up  at  her  various  palaces  of  Westminster, 
Winchester,  and  Woodstock.  It  was  at  the  favourite  summer  palace  of 
Woodstock  that  the  beloved  Rosnraond  was  concealed,  and  here,  in  the 
second  year  of  her  connexion  with  the  kiiig,  had  she  given  l)irth  to 
her  second  son.  As  regarded  Roaamond,  two  things  were  iniiKis.siblo 
to  Henry,  either  to  keep  Ids  marriage  with  the  queen  from  her  know- 
ledge, or  to  keep  her  much  longer  from  the  knowledge  of  the  queen. 
Boaamond  lived  in  a  bower  or  secret  chamber,  as  tiadition  has  it,  at 
some  little  distance  from  the  palace  in  the  centre  of  a  labyrinth  or 
thidcet  Of  course,  Eleanors  jealousy  and  suspicion  once  roused 
would  not  rest  until  the  secret  was  discovered  ;  and  the  mode  of  itja 
discovorv  tradition  and  the  old  ballads,  which  always  have  their  origin 
iu  irutli,  lell  us,  was  by  means  of  a  clue  of  silk,  which  hail  attached 
itself  to  Henry's  spur  on  leaving  llosamond's  bower,  and  wliich — being 
traced  backwards  by  the  queen,  into  whose  chamber  Henry  had 
unconsciously  brought  it, — led  her  nto  the  very  presence  of  her  rival 
Eleanor,  however,  was  less  vindicdve  than  tradition  avers;  she  neither 
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stabbed  Rosamond  to  the  heart,  nor  yet  compelled  her  to  drain  "  a  cup 
of  poiaon  strong."  This,  however,  she  did,  there  is  no  doubt, — she 
insisted,  reij  natoiaUy,  on  the  remOTal  of  so  dangerous  a  ri?ai ;  and 
Bosamond,  in  the  religious  spirit  of  her  age,  Toluntariljr  entered  the 
nunnery  at  Godstow,  leaving  her  two  sons  to  the  care  of  King  Henry, 
who,  though  it  does  not  appenr  that  lie  concerned  liimself  further  as 
to  their  mother,  always  showed  the  affections  of  a  parent  towards 
them.  Rosamond  died  twenty  years  aftcnvards  at  Godstow,  where 
lier  life  of  pcnitcucc  and  prayer  had  won  tor  her  the  respect  almost 
of  a  £>aint. 

In  the  year  115G  Eleanor  gave  birth  to  her  eldest  daughter,  the 
Prince®  Matilda,  and,  in  the  Septomher  of  the  following  year,  at  Oxford 
to  Bidutfd,  afterwarda  called  Cceur  de  Idon.  In  1159,  Henrjand 
Eleanor  were  again  erowned  at  KToroester,  and  the  Septemher 
following  was  bom  another  son  called  Geoffrey  Flantagenet,  who  the 
same  year  was  betrothed  to  Constance  the  Prince  of  Bretagne,  at 
that  time  under  two  years  old.  Henry  liad  unjustly  seized  upon 
Bretagne,  and  now  wished  to  conciliate  the  offendefl  people  by  marry- 
inir  tlio  infant  dncliess  to  liis  son.  He  also  revived  tlie  claims  of  his 
wife  to  the  earldom  of  Thoulouiie,  Init  in  this  was  opposed  by  Loui.s 
of  France,  who,  in  aid  of  RajTuond,  Earl  of  Thoulouse,  threw  himself 
into  the  city  just  as  the  English  monarch  approached  it  with  hia 
forces ;  and  whilst  Henry  was  thus  employed,  Eleanw  acted  aa  Queen 
fi^ent  in  England. 

In  1160,  Eleanor  went  over  to  Normandy  to  her  hushand,  taking 
with  her  her  am  Prince  Henry  and  her  daughter,  in  consecpience  of  a 
marria<!:e  beino;  proposed  between  Marguerite  the  daughter  of  her 
former  liushaiul,  Louis  tlie  Seventh,  by  his  second  wife.  Alice  of  Cham- 
pagne, and  lier  young  sou  liemy.  This  marriage  liaving  been  con- 
tracted, the  young  couple  were  placed  under  the  care  of  Chancellor 
^  Becket,  afterwards  the  celebrated  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  whom 
their  education  was  oitrosted.  Nor  could  a  better  choice  have  bem 
made ;  the  diildren  were  singularly  happy,  and  the  attachment  which 
he  inspired  in  their  youthful  breasts  towards  him  ended  only  with  thdr 
lives.  Kor  was  this  tho  or)ly  marriage  between  these  two  &milie8~ 
the  last  families  under  ordinary  circumstances  who  mig^t  have  been 
expected  to  seek  each  other's  alliance.  A  dispute  having  arisen  between 
the  two  royal  fathers  respecting  the  dower  o\'  the  younir  Marguerite,  it 
was  settled  by  a  second  family  union.  The  King  of  France  hn<l  yet 
another  daughter,  tho  Priuccss  Alice ;  and  the  King  of  England  had 
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jet  another  bod,  Prince  Richard ;  therefore  these  two  were  affianced, 
Prince  Bichard  being  four  jean  old,  and  the  young  bride  three — ^the 
age  at  which,  two  jean  before,  her  sister  Marguerite  had  been  con- 
tracted  in  marriage  to  Prince  Henry  ;  and  to  make  the  miion  still  more 
agreeable  to  the  King  of  England,  the  little  princess  was  placed  in  his 
hands,  to  be  brought  up  under  his  cliargo.  Unhappy  was  this  alhancc, 
most  mischievous  the  confideiicc  that  wa.s  placed  in  the  king.  In  tho 
person  of  tlie  young  [>riiiccs.s  an  ek  incut  of  after  discord,  guilt,  and 
miiicry  wivs  introduced  into  the  royal  house. 

Tho  eldest  daughter  of  Queen  Eleanor,  by  the  King  of  France, 
was  married  to  the  Count  of  Champagne,  and  her  second  daughter, 
three  jeare  later,  to  the  Count  of  Blois,  who  waa  made  bj  Louis  high 
seneschal  of  France^  an  office  which  Henrj  of  England  claimed  as  his 
right  as  Cotmt  of  Anjou,  and  which,  being  gLven  to  another,  he  made 
into  a  cause  of  quarrel. 

At  this  time  Henry's  troubles  were  at  their  height  with  Tlioraas 
iBecket,  his  former  beloved  friend  and  prime  minister.  Beckct,  much 
against  liis  will, — and,  as  he  foretold,  to  the  ruin  of  his  friondslii})  with 
his  royal  master, — was  made,  soh  ly  to  gratify  the  king,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  ;  and  hence,  during  seven  long  years,  raged  that  deadly 
feud  which  only  ended  in  the  murder  of  ^Becket  and  the  king's  abject 
contritioii. 

On  occasion  of  the  quarrel  with  Lods  respecting  Uie  seneschalsMp 
of  France,  Henry's  mother,  the  aged  Empress  Matilda,  came  forward 
as  mediator,  by  order  of  Pope  Alexander,  to  whom  she  had  written 
on  the  subject ;  she  also  received  the  pontiff's  commands  to  act  as 
mediator  in  the  great  church  fend  l)etwecn  her  sou  and  h  Boeket  :  but 
death  put  an  end  to  her  endeavours,  and  that  at  a  time  when  Henry 
Wiui  busied  iu  taking  possession  of  Bretngiio  on  behalf  of  the  infant 
Duchess  Constance,  the  betrothed  bride  of  his  young  son  Geoftrey 

In  1166,  Eleanor,  who  had  resided  latterly  at  Woodstock,  gave 
birth  to  Prince  John ;  and  the  following  year,  having  been  placed  by 
her  husband  as  r^ent  in  Normandy,  the  people  revolted,  and  Henry 
was  obliged  to  hasten  to  her  aid.  But  if  the  people  of  Normandy 
revolted  because  Eleanor  was  placed  over  them,  her  native  country  of 
Aquitaine  did  the  same  because  they  were  no  longer  ghnddencd  by  her 
presence.  Henry,  therefore,  as  tlve  best  means  of  parifieation,  estab' 
lifshed  hi.s  queen  as  regent  at  Bourdeaux,  together  with  her  favourite 
son  Richard.  It  was  fortunate  for  Henry  that,  with  all  his  various 
scattered  territories,  he  had  a  wife  capable  of  governing  with  wisdom 
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equal  to  his  own.  Indeed,  from  1157  to  1172,  Eleanor  takes  a 
prominent  place  in  history  as  an  able  sOTefeign,  either  in  her  own 
possessions,  or  &s  rcigent  in  England  during  the  absence  of  the 
king.  Hitherto,  however,  she  liad  maintained  her  sway  in  perfect 
concord  with  Iier  husband,  but  from  this  period  a  much  less  amicable 
relationship  existed  between  them. 

Whilst  Eleanor  and  her  sou  Kichard  remained  happilv  at  Bour- 
deaux,  lleury  aud  hiB  sou  Priuco  Henry  returned  tu  Kugland,  which 
was  now  agitated  by  the  dispute  with  ft  BedEet  Prince  Henry,  who, 
as  has  been  said,  had  been  brought  up,  together  with  his  young  bride, 
under  the  care  of  h  Beckett  retained  for  him  still  the  strongest 
afiection,  and  seemed  likely  enough  to  become  a  dan^rous  partisan 
on  his  side  against  his  fiither.  To  prevent  so  undesirable  an  erent^ 
Henry  took  the  singular  resolve  of  associating  him  with  himself  on 
the  tlirone,  to  which  of  course  the  younn;  prince  could  have  no 
objection  ;  and  preparniioiis  were  accordingly  made  fur  Ins  coronation, 
his  bride,  the  youthful  ,Mar<ruerite  of  France,  who  was  now  under  the 
charge  of  Queen  Eleanor  iu  At^uuaiuo,  being  sent  for,  that  /she  also 
might  be  crowned  queen.  Marguerite,  however,  learning  that  her 
beloTed  friend  and  guardian  ft  Bedcet  was  not  to  officiate  at  the  august 
oeremcny,  refused  to  comei,  and  therefore  the  young  king  was  crowned 
witlmut  her.  The  obstiiMcy  of  Marguerite  on  this  occasioD,  as  well  as 
the  can  f  it,  were  hi^y  displeasing  to  King  Henry;  whilst  her 
&ther,  the  King  of  France,  was  equally  displeased,  believing  that 
a  slight  had  been  shown  to  his  daughter,  and  that  it  had  not  been 
the  wish  of  Heiu  y  that  she  should  participate  iu  the  honours  he 
had  bestowed  u]>on  liis  son. 

Troubles  and  vexations  wore  now  thickening  around  Henry ;  and 
the  old  friendship  for  ^  Becket,  which  had  turned  to  bitterness,  together 
with  other  causes  of  grief  and  annoyance,  produced  the  most  &ta] 
efiecta  on  his  temper  and  character.  His  fits  of  rage  were  like  the 
^mxj  of  a  madman ;  and  it  was  during  one  of  these  paroxysms  that 
he  asked  reproachfully,  from  the  nobles  who  surrounded  him,  if  there 
was  no  one  who  w  ould  free  liiin  from  an  insolent  priest.  The  reproach 
needed  no  repetition;  a  Becket  was  killed  on  the  steps  of  the  altar  at 
Canterbury,  but  equanimity  was  not  restored  to  the  breast  of  the 
king. 

Queen  Eleanor,  dui*ing  these  events,  remained  ui  Aquitaine.  Her 
daughter  Matilda  was  married  to  Henry,  the  Lion  of  Saxony.  Her 
sons  Richard  and  Geoffirey  had  been  crowned,  the  one  Count  of  Pcitou, 
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the  other  of  Guienno,  after  tlio  maimer  of  tlicir  ancestors,  and  in 
acoordanoe  with  the  wishes  of  their  respective  subjects.  But  though 
Kiiip'  Henrv  had  associated  his  eldest  son  with  him  on  the  throne  of 
England,  and  had  permitted  his  sons  iiichard  and  Geoffrey  to  remain 
with  tlieir  motlier  during  the  regency  of  Aquitainc,  he  had  no  intention 
of  resigning  out  of  his  own  hands  the  sovereign  rule  of  that  country. 
Eleanor,  on  the  contrary,  resolved  that  tliey  should  be  independent  of 
their  &ther — ^that  the  sovereignty  of  those  coontries  should  pass  into 
the  bands  of  her  sons,  and  that  thej  should,  as  their  ProTen9al  fore- 
&ther8  had  done  hefore  them,  pay  homage — ^if  homage  was  to  be  paid 
at  all — to  the  King  of  France.  Bleanor  probably  vas  still  moro 
induced  to  take  this  hostile  step,  from  the  reports  which  were  now 
current  of  Henry's  intrigues  with  the  Princess  Alice,  the  aflSanced  wife 
of  her  favourite  son  Richard,  whom  it  was  said  he  had  seduced,  and 
now  kei>t  in  almost  regal  state  at  A\  oiMistock.  The  tidings  of  this 
iauiiiy  revolt  roused  tlie  angry  kin^ ;  and,  accompanied  by  liis  son 
Henry,  he  set  out  from  Bn^^d!,  resohed  to  subdue  and  punish  bis 
insurgent  wife  and  ohildren.  Scarcely,  howerer,  had  he  set  foot  on  the 
Gontinent,  irhen  tiie  young  king  his  companion,  eloped  from  him,  and, 
stmnge  to  say,  fled  to  the  court  of  Louis,  where  he  vas  soon  joined  by 
his  brothers  Richard  and  Geoffrey,  the  former  complaining  bitterly 
against  his  father,  because  his  wife  the  Princess  Ahce,  the  daughter  of 
Louis,  was  kcjit  from  him  ;  and  the  latter  demanding  that  his  affianced 
wife  Constance,  together  with  her  dower,  the  duchy  of  Brctagne,  should 
be  given  up  to  him, 

Eleanor,  like  her  sous,  unwilling  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
incensed  king,  fled  also,  resolving,  like  them,  to  throw  horsdf  under 
the  protection  of  the  King  of  France  and  for  this  purpose^  havrng  as 
it  would  seem,  but  little  &ith  in  her  own  pe(q[^,  disguised  herself  in 
male  attire,  and  set  oui  She  had  not  proceeded  far,  however,  when 
she  was  overtaken  by  the  agents  of  her  husband,  and  bi  ought  back  to 
Bourdcaux — to  the  very  city  where  twenty  years  before  their  nuptials 
liad  been  performed  with  so  much  pride  and  pomp.  Here  she  was 
made  close  prisoner  till  the  arrival  of  Ik  v  husband,  and  from  this  period 
a  dark  cloud  of  captivity  and  sorrow  hangs  for  many  years  over  the 
life  of  the  once  bright  and  beautiful  Queen  Eleanor. 

Henry  returned  to  England,  bringing  with  him  not  only  his  queen 
as  a  captive,  but  also  the  3roung  Marguerite^  wh<^  having  dared  to  set 
her  wiU  in  defiance  to  his  in  the  matter  of  the  coronation,  was  now  to 
nndeigo  humiliation  and  punifdiment   On  his  way  to  Londmi,  in 
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company  vrith  his  two  captives,  Henry  perfonned  his  celebrated 
penance  at  the  tomb  of  ll  Becket,  irbich  it  may  be  supposed  vas  no 
impkasiiig  spectade  to  Marguerite^  who,  far  her  attachment  to  this 
great  man,  was  now  treated  as  a  criminaL  The  young  King  Henry, 
through  the  interrention  of  Louis  the  Seventh,  to  whom  he  had 
appealed,  obtained  his  bride  from  his  &ther,  and  the  two  irere 
reconciled, 

Eleanor  was  placed  in  the  p?\lacc  of  Winchester  unrlcr  the  care 
of  Ilaiidulph  de  GlanviUo,  keeper  of  the  treasure  there,  and  litre,  with 
one  short  interval,  she  reraained  for  sixteen  years.  It  was  at  the 
commencement  of  tin's  long  captivity  that  liosamond  Clitlord  died; 
and  it  is  in  all  probability  from  the  circumstance  of  Queen  Eleanor's 
disgrace  and  ftir  Bosamond's  death  occurring  about  the  same  period, 
diat  tradition  has  ascribed  to  tiie  queen  the  murdrar  of  her  rival 

Among  the  nngular  circumstances  of  Bleanor^s  singular  life,  the 
one  that  perhaps  strikes  us  most  m  the  good  understanding  that  existed 
between  tiie  English  and  the  French  courts ;  not  only  did  the  two  king^ 
the  former  and  present  husband  of  Eleanor,  seek  a  closer  alliance 
throu^^li  the  marriage  of  their  children,  but  behaved  towards  each  other 
in  the  most  friendly  manner.  When  iu  1179,  Lonis  made  a  pilgrim  a  <;e 
to  the  shrine  of  the  new  saint  of  Canterbury,  lleury  proceeded  from 
London  to  meet  him  with  the  utmost  respect  at  Dover,  and  after  the 
performance  of  his  religious  vow,  took  him  to  the  palace  at  Win- 
chester, whwe  Eleanor  "was  confined ;  but  irhethw,  to  complete  the 
strangeness  of  the  whole,  these  two  had  an  interriew,  we  are  not 
informed. 

Long  years  of  strife  and  disunion  between  Henry  and  his  sons,  and 

among  the  brothers  themsdres,  now  succeeded,  Henry  being  as  unwisely 
partial  to  his  eldest  and  youngest  sons,  Henry  and  John,  as  Eleanor  had 
been  to  Richard  and  GeofTrey.  This  family  feud  was  augmented  by 
the  troubadours  of  Aquitaine,  who,  resenting  the  abduction  and  captivity 
of  their  beloved  prince^if,  incited  her  favonrite  sons  to  open  rebellion 
by  their  songs  of  war  and  lamentation.  But  a  sev  erer  grief  than  the 
king  had  yet  experienced  was  now  at  hand,  iu  the  death  of  his  son 
Hgnry.  This  great  sorrow,  for  the  time,  reconciled  the  alienated  parents. 
Eleanor  was  restored  to  fireedom,  and  during  the  time  that  their 
daughter  Katilda,  wife  of  Henry  of  Saxony,  passed  in  England,  re^gained 
even  her  rank  as  queen. 

But  this  amicable  state  of  affaiiB  could  not  bust  long.  Richard,  now 
seven-and-twenty,  had  become  heir  to  the  throne,  on  the  death  of  his 
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brother,  and  again  he  demanded  from  his  father  his  Avife.  But  the 
father  was  olnlurate;  it  "waa  even  nunonred  that  he  intended  to  marrj 
her  liiinself,  if  lie  could  succeed  in  obtaininj^  a  divorce  from  his  queen 
or  free  himself  from  lier  by  any  otlier  means.  Stich  bcin^^  the  deter- 
mination of  his  fiithcr,  llichard,  highly  inccn.sud,  witlulrew  to  A([uitaine, 
where  he  was  soon  in  arms  against  him,  and  Eleanor  waa  again  returned 
to  her  captivity,  where  the  songs  of  the  rroveu^^il  poets,  sympathising 
in  her  8orrowa»  and  rowing  vengeance  for  all  her  wrongs,  readied  her 
hearti  if  notherear.  The  king  also  had  his  partiaana  eren  in  Aquitaine, 
and,  to  add  still  greater  poignancy  to  Eleanor*a  sorrows,  the  whole  ai 
her  beautiful  country  was  for  two  years  convulsed  by  civil  war.  Father 
and  sons  fought  against  each  other.  "Itiatlie  fate  of  our  family/'  said 
Gcoflrey,  who  hold  Limoges  in  the  name  of  his  mother,  "  that  none 
shall  love  rc^^t ;  hatred  is  our  rightful  heritage,  and  none  will  ever 
deprive  us  of  it.** 

Soon  after  this,  GcofTrcy.  beino;  at  a  tournament  in  Paris,  was  flunj; 
from  liis  liorse,  and  killed  on  the  spot.  Like  his  brother  Henry,  he  was 
remailcable  for  his  beauty  and  Ids  fine  person,  and  bis  death  was  a 
severe  affliction  to  his  mother,  who  loved  him  with  unspeakable  tender- 
ness. He  had  been  brought  up  in  her  own  Ph)Tenoe,  and  had  erer 
warmly  resented  the  unkind  usage  which  she  had  received  from  his 
father.  Speaking  of  this  event  many  years  afterwards,  when  writii^ 
to  the  pope  on  the  captivity  of  Richard,  she  i?ays,  "The younger  king 
and  the  (^outit  of  Bretaguc  both  sleep  in  tlie  dust,  while  their  most 
wretched  mother  is  still  compelled  to  hve  on,  tormented  by  irremediable 
recollections  of  the  dead." 

Scarcely  was  Geoffrey  dead,  wlien  a  fresh  circumstance  added 
indignation  to  Eleanor's  grief, — ^this  was  the  scandal  occasioned  by  the 
attentions  paid  bj  her  son  John  to  Constance^  the  young  widow  of 
Geoffrey.  Constance  gave  birth  to  a  posthumous  child,  a  son,  who  was 
called  Arthur,  that  very  Prince  Arthur,  who  in  after  years,  as  the  son 
of  John's  elder  brother,  disputed  with  him  the  crown,  hut  whose  Ufe 
John  did  not  dare  to  take  until  afler  the  death  of  his  mother. 

The  whole  of  Aquilaine  was  now  in  the  hands  of  Richard,  and 
Henry,  as  the  only  means  of  depriving  him  of  sovereign  authority, 
released  Queen  Eleanor,  and  even  conveyed  her  as  far  as  Normandy, 
on  her  way  to  reclaim  it.  Once  more,  therefore,  Eleanor  was  at 
Bourdeaux  with  her  beloved  son,  who^  quickly  resigning  his  authority 
into  her  hands,  made  his  peace  with  his  &ther.  But  peace  could  not 
long  exist  in  this  devoted  family 
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Richard,  who  had  now  become  attached  to  the  dauglitor  of  the 
lung  of  Navarre,  desired  to  make  an  eud  of  his  engageuieut  witli 
Alice,  his  longp-vithbeld  and  (he  fniitfbl  cause  of  so  much  sin 
and  smrow ;  but  eTea  in  this  reasonable  desire  he  was  a^dn  thwarted 
by  his  lather.  Again  a  quarrel  ensued,  in  which  Eleanor,  natumJly 
taking  part  with  her  ill-used  son,  found  herself  once  ni<  •!  e  a  j  >i  isouer 
at  Windiester.  And  thus  in  nerer-ending  strife  King  Henry's  days 
wore  to  an  end. 

The  last  wrong  which  Henry  did  to  liis  son  Richard,  was  an 
attempt  to  crown  John  during  his  lifc-tiuio,  as  ii'mfx  of  England, 
leavini^  to  Kicliard  alone  the  provinces  beyond  sea.  Richard  appealed 
to  the  King  of  France  for  iiid  iu  asserting  his  birthright ;  and  the  last 
tidings  whidb  reached  the  king — tidings  whtdi  piomd  his  heart  like 
a  dagger — were,  that  the  perr^e^  much-jndulged  John  was  in  arms 
against  him.  He  had  oona^nted  to  meet  his  son  Eicbard  and  the 
King  of  France  at  Yezelai,  to  adjust  their  causes  of  difference,  but 
on  his  way  tliithcr  expired  in  one  of  those  paroxysms  of  rage  to  which 
ho  was  addicted.  He  died  in  the  arms  of  Geoffrey,  the  youngest  son  of 
Rosamond  Clifford,  leaving  with  him  liis  Idesjjiiip'.  whilst  his  heart  was 
rent  with  that  hati  cd  towards  the  princes  his  sons,  of  which  even  in 
death  his  counteiianco  retained  the  most  fearful  traces. 

Richard,  who  inherited  his  mother  s  impulsive  nature,  whether  for 
good  or  for  evil,  no  sooner  heard  of  the  death  of  his  &ther,  than  his 
soul  was  penetrated  with  grief  and  remorse.  He  hastened  to  the 
abbey  of  Fontevrand,  where,  according  to  Henry's  dying  wishes,  his 
body  had  been  conveyed,  and  humbled,  penitent,  and  wrung  with 
unavaihng  grief,  advanced  slowly  towards  the  bier  on  which  lay  the 
dead  kmg,  his  face  still  bearing  evidence  of  his  stern  resentment.  As 
Kicliard  advanced,  strange  to  say,  blood  gnslicd  forth  from  the  month 
and  nostrils  of  the  corpse — a  sign,  nccordint;  to  the  .suj)(.'rstition  of  tlie 
age,  tliat  the  body  recognised  the  ai)|)i'()acli  of  its  murderer,  and  thus 
testihed  against  him.  The  sight  overcame  Kicliard  ;  weeping  and 
himwrstridien,  he  knett  before  the  altar,  praying  for  that  forgiToncss 
from  God  which  he  believed  his  father  withheld  from  him. 

Kichard  was  now  King  of  England,  and  the  first  act  of  his 
sovereign  power  was  to  order  the  release  of  his  mothor  and  the 
imprisonment  of  the  keeper  de  Olanville  in  one  of  the  dungeons 
of  the  palace.  Vroin  Winchester  Eleanor  came  forth  a  widow,  but 
again  a  queen,  for  she  was  nominated  by  her  aflfcctionatc  son  as 
regent  of  the  kingdom  during  hin  absence ;  and  the  first  acts  of  her 
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supreme  power  prove  how  worthy  fhe  was  of  the  coiifiilence  ho  placed 
in  her.  During  the  reign  of  her  husband  the  Norman  forest-laws, 
which  were  relaxed  during  the  rale  of  Beauderc  and  Stephen,  had 
been  enforced  with  merdleffl  severity,  and  the  whole  land  groaned 
under  them,  the  prisons  being  foU  of  offenderSt  and  the  woods  of 
outlaws.  The  first  acts,  therefore^  of  Eleanor  were  in  mitigation  of 
these  laws.  jShe  went  from  dtj  to  city,  not  to  parade  her  ^ory  in 
mere  pageantry,  but  on  a  royal  progress  of  mercy.  She  at  once  set  free 
all  who  were  imprisoned  for  the  breach  of  the  forcst-laws  alone, — all 
who  were  outlawed  for  the  same  she  invited  hack  to  their  homes  and 
families  ;  all  who  had  Iieon  seized  by  the  king's  arbitrary  commands, 
but  were  not  accused  by  their  lumdred  or  county,  she  net  free.  Those 
alone  she  retained  in  prison  who  were  proved  mfUefiiCtors  on  good  and 
lawful  grounds.  Furthermore,  in  order  to  establish  her  beloved  son 
firmly  on  the  throne  of  England,  die  commanded  that  every  freeman 
of  the  kingdom  abmM  solemnly  swear  allegiance  and  fealty  to  him ; 
and  this  having  been  done^  she  returned  to  her  palace  of  Winchester, 
her  prison  no  longer,  where  she  awaited  his  arrival  Three  days  after 
his  arrival,  Richard  visited  his  mother,  and  at  her  representations  and 
desire  liberated  the  imprisoned  Glanville,  and  even  took  him  into 
favour,  hy  which  we  infer,  either  that  Eleanor  wag  the  most  mag- 
nanimous of  women,  or  that  Glanville  had  not  been  a  very  harsh 
gaoler  ;  and  both  indeed  may  exist  tog^other. 

Richard  settled  a  noble  dower  on  his  mother,  and  then  prepared 
for  his  coronation,  at  which  no  women  were  allowed  to  be  present, 
because  his  mother,  on  account  of  her  recent  widowhood,  was  obliged 
to  be  absent.  Every  circumstance  indeed  of  his  behaviour  to  his 
mother  evinced  his  deep  afiection  and  delicate  consideration  for  her. 
He  was  anxious  by  unbounded  love  and  respect  to  compensate  for  her 
loni^'  years  of  sorrow  and  humiliation. 

The  only  pwson  who  appears  to  have  been  treated  with  severity 
by  Eleanor  was  the  nnhnppy  Princess  Ahce,  the  cause  of  so  much 
guilt  and  misery.  From  the  time  ot  Eleanor's  culargcincnt  Alice 
became  a  captive.  To  her,  no  doubt,  the  quccn  attributed,  not  only  her 
own  i>utVering9,  but  those  of  her  son. 

Richard,  in  the  following  spring,  set  forth  on  his  loug-mcdiLatcd 
crusade,  and  his  mother  was  despatched  to  claim  for  him  the  hand  of 
the  beauti&l  and  long-loved  Berengaria  of  Navarre,  whom  she  was 
then  to  conduct  to  Messina*  to  join  him  on  his  way  to  the  East* 
Eleanor  gladly  undertook  the  office,  whidi  she  fidthfoUy  performed: 
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Hichard,  in  the  mean  time,  being  engaged  in  Sicily  in  adjusttng  the 

affairs  of  his  second  sister,  Joanna, — all  nvhich  business  was  happily 
ocmcladed,  when  the  bdoved  mother  and  the  no  lees  beloved  bride 
arrived.  It  wns  many  years  since  Eleanor  had  seen  her  daughter 
Joanna,  ncvcrthcles,s,  at  the  vrlah  of  her  son,  she  set  out  to  Rome,  after 
only  four  days'  tarrianco.  for  an  interview  with  the  pope,  on  behalf  of 
tliat  Geoffrey,  the  son  of  Ros^iuioad  Chfford,  in  wlio^c  arms  King 
Henry  had  expired.  Henry  had  promised  him  at  his  dcatu  tiic  arch- 
bishopric of  York,  and  it  was  to  obtain  the  fUfifanoit  of  this  promise 
that  Eleanor  shortoied  her  visit  in  Sicily.  This  is  an  instance  of 
magnanimity  and  of  Christian  jfbi^vMiess  which  has  few  paiallelB^  and 
which  exhibits  the  character  of  Eleanor  in  almost  a  sublime  point  of 
view.  Her  mission  was  successful,  as  it  deserved  to  be,  and  she  was 
present  at  the  consecration  of  the  new  archbishop  at  Tours. 

During  the  absence  of  her  son,  Eleanor  remained  wholly  in  England, 
where  she  exercised  the  sovereign  power  witli  groat  wisdom,  having 
appointed  her  grandson,  Otho  of  Saxony,  her  regent  in  Aquitaine.  She 
was  now  approaching  seventy,  an  age  which  might  naturally  demand 
rest  and  peace ;  hut  the  sorrows  and  anideties  of  her  life  were  not  yet 
at  an  end ;  die  had  yet  to  endure  the  bitterest  grief  of  aU.  At  the 
time  when  the  whole  of  England  was  eagerly  looking  for  the  return 
of  her  illttstrious  monarch,  the  tidings  arrived  that  he  wa^i  a  captive  in 
Germany,  and  bad  been  so  for  several  months.  The  kingdom  was 
filled  with  sorrow  and  indignation,  and  his  broken-hearted  mother 
wrote  letter  after  letter  to  the  pope,  besceehing  of  him,  who  had  the 
power,  to  obtain  tbe  release  of  her  son,- — that  liero  who  had  done  such 
deeds  of  valour  for  the  cross.  In  the  ag<iny  of  lier  soid  she  styles 
herself  Eleanor,  by  the  tcrath  of  God,  Quecii  oi  iiugland.  More 
•eloquent  letters  were  never  penned :  but  the  pope  was  immovable ; 
and,  to  add  to  her  grief,  John,  taking  advantage  of  his  brother's 
captivitj,  hud  chum  to  his  kingdom.  Again  Bleanor  appeals  to  the 
popo ;  **  King  Bichard,"  says  she,  "  is  held  in  fetters,  while  John, 
brother  to  the  captive,  depopulates  with  the  sword  and  wastes  with 
fire.  The  Lord  is  against  me  in  everything,  therefore  do  my  sons 
fight  against  each  other."  "  Thou  hnst  the  power  to  release  my  son," 
she  again  exclaims,  '■  wherefore  then  dost  thou  so  enielly  delay  it  ? 
Thou  \umi  the  power  to  release  him  ;  let  the  fear  of  iUA  displace  all 
human  fear.  Give  back  my  son  to  me,  man  of  God, — if  indeed  thou 
be  a  man  of  God,  and  not  of  blood  1  for  if  thou  neglectest  his  liberty, 
the  Highest  will  require  his  blood  at  thme  hand."  This  eloquent  appeal 
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of  a  deflpairing  and  indignant  heart  condudea  in  a  sublime  strain  of 
denunciatioD,  like  the  voice  of  an  oracle  foretelling  woe.  "  The  time 
of  dispersion  is  at  hand,  as  the  apostles  predicted,  when  the  Son  of 
perdition  shall  bo  rovcaloil  :  the  perilous  times  draw  on,  when  the 
seamless  garment  of  Christ  will  be  rent,  the  net  of  Peter  torn,  ,md  the 
strength  of  catholic  unity  dissolved.  These  are  the  beginnings  of  evil; 
we  feel  lie.i\  ily,  fur  we  fear  heavier  things.  Iso  prophetctiij,  uur  the 
daughter  of  a  prophet  am  I ;  yet  grief  urges  me  to  say  many  things; 
but  these  wofdfl  hare  escaped  me,  irhich  that  grief  suggested,  and 
thej  are  ^tten  interrupted  by  sighs,  and  vith  a  soul  absorbed  in 
TToe!* 

At  length,  whether  hy  the  interference  of  the  pope  or  the  cupidity 
of  tho  emperor,  who  preferred  a  large  ransom  to  a  captive  king, 
Richard  communicated  toliis  niotlier  that  for  tho  sum  of  100,000  marks 
his  hberation  might  be  obtained.  Immense  as  the  mm.  was,  Eleanor 
immediately  set  about  to  raise  it  ;  a  ta.\  was  levied  on  every  knight's 
fee  ;  a  vast  amount  of  the  trea.<;Tires  of  the  Church  were  disposed  of ; 
she  contributed  of  licr  own  wealth,  and  drained  the  resources  of 
Aquitaine,  and  at  length  possessed  of  the  greater  part  of  the  amount, 
and  attend  by  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  a  little  before  Christmai^  set  out 
for  Uayence.  There,  on  the  feast  of  the  Purification,  Eleanor  receiTed 
her  captiTO  son  from  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  in 
the  presence  of  tho  emperor  and  all  his  assembled  nobles.  "Tlie 
king  being  thus  liberntcfi,"  says  the  chronicler,  "all  the  bystanders 
wept  for  joy and  so  they  departed. 

On  iho  -KHh  of  March,  Kinp:  Richard  and  liis  mother  arrived  in 
England.  Jului  had  beeu  in  arms  against  him,  and  Richard's  first 
feelings  towards  him  were  as  to  a  traitor  who  deserved  dcatli ;  but  the 
aged  mother,  in  whose  purified  heart  mercy  nov  held  sway,  rathw 
than  ▼engeance,  so  influenced  Jdin,  that  he  met  his  brother  cnly  as  a 
patent,  kneeling  at  his  feel»  and  beseeching  IbrgiTeiMes.  Richard 
extended  his  hand  in  token  of  pardon,  saying,  sorrowfully,  "  I  would 
that  I  might  as  soon  foiget  thy  offence,  as  thou  wilt  fbiget  my 
forgiveness." 

Not  much  is  known  of  Queen  Eleanor  throuf^h  several  of  the 
succeeding  years.  Richanl  woi  imt  httlc  in  Eiiglaii<l,  wliere  his 
mother  still  governed  as  his  regent ;  and,  according  to  the  historian 
of  the  time,  she  must  have  governed  wisely,  for  ho  says  she  was 
exceedingly  loved  and  respected  by  all  people. 

In  1199,  King  Richard  died,  in  consequence  of  an  arrow  which  was 
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shot  at  him  by  Bertraud  do  Gourdon,  at  the  siege  of  the  castio  of 
Chaliu ;  and  his  noUe  forgivonees  of  this  man  on  bis  death-bed  is 
not  vn]\  well  known,  but  is  worthy  of  all  admiration,  as  one  of  the 
noblest  incidents  in  the  life  of  this  Achilles  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  grief  of  bis  mother  for  his  loss  was  intense ;  and  while  her  heart 
was  yet  bleeding  from  this  wound,  occurred  the  death  of  her  beloved 
daughter  Joanna,  the  fitvourite  sister  of  Richard.  They  were  laid  side 
by  side,  in  the  presence  of  the  aged  and  afflicted  queen,  in  the  abbey- 
church  of  f  ontevraud,  wheic  slept  the  remains  of  King  Uenry,  their 
father. 

Eleanor,  wlio  was  now  verging  on  fourscore,  did  not  again  rt^turii 
to  England  ;  aud  Juim,  as  if  inspired  by  the  example  of  his  illustrious 
brother,  aud  now  the  last  remaining  of  her  six  sons,  confirmed  to  his 
**moBt  beloved  and  yenerable  mother,'*  as  he  styled  her,  the  whole  of 
Poitou,  and  all  pertaining  thereto,  to  have  and  to  hold  for  aU  the  days 
of  her  life.  One  of  her  last  journeys  was  to  negotiate  a  marriage 
between  Blanche  of  Castile  and  Louis,  the  heir  of  the  French  crown. 
This  she  accomplished,  and  afterwards  conveyed  the  young  bride  to 
Bourdeaux — that  Bourdeaux  which  had  witnessed  so  many  eventful 
periods  of  her  life,  from  the  young  days  of  her  folly  and  beauty  to 
the  present  time,  whou,  full  of  years  and  wisdom,  she  became  the 
ambassador  of  kings. 

Once  more  she  was  haiassod  by  war  between  her  remaining 
desceudauts,  John  and  hi.s  liophew  Prince  Arthur.  Truly  had  GeofiVey, 
tiie  filths  €i  this  unfiniunate  young  prince,  said  that  hatred  was 
the  inheritance  of  his  family.  Vtom  the  tumults  and  miseries  of  war 
the  aged  queen  retired  to  her  &Tourite  Fontevraud,  and  there,  in 
ICarch  1204,  closed  her  long  and  erentful  life.  Her  remains  were  laid 
near  those  of  her  husband  and  of  her  beloved  son  and  daughter ;  and, 
until  within  half  a  century,  her  effigy  might  still  be  seen,  bearing 
unquestionable  evidence  of  the  combined  beauty  of  her  youth  and  the 
intellectual  grandeur  of  her  mature  age. 

Eleanor  of  Aquitaine  stands  pre-enuuent  among  the  great  women 
of  her  age  ;  and  if  her  early  life  was  darkened  by  follies  tind  even  by 
crimes,  the  nobility  of  her  character  in  after  life,  her  couimaudmg 
talenb^,  her  legislative  wisdom,  and  her  deep  sorrows  made  ample 
atonement,  and  d^oand  from  xa  admiration  rather  tihan  blame. 
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CONSOKT  OF  UlCIIARD  THE  FIRST. 

Berenoaria  was  a  princess  of  Navarre,  and  a  descmdant  of  thai 
Saocbo  the  Third,  styled  the  Great,  who,  about  the  year  980,  was 
King  of  Navarre  and  Arragon.  He  married  Nu2^na,  the  heiress  of 
Castile,  and  by  this  accession  of  territory,  became  so  powerful  that  he 
{ispircd  to  1)0  (leiioiiiinatetl  tiie  Kinjicror  of  Spain.  But,  upon  his  death, 
his  domiuious  were  divided  among  four  of  his  children ;  and  his 
transitory  acquisition,  which,  if  it  could  have  been  bequeathed  in  its 
integrity  to  a  resolute  successor,  might  have  been  lienefidal,  was  pro- 
ductive of  no  permanent  reaulta 

Sancbo  the  Sixth,  sumamed  the  Wise,  was  the  parent  of  Berengaria. 
Her  brother,  Sancho  the  Strong,  appears  to  have  been  precisely  the 
character  to  have  attracted  the  partiality  of  Richard  Ca^ur  de  Lion  ;  and 
accordingly  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  a  close  friendship  existed 
between  them.  In  atMition  to  his  bravery,  which  in  itself  was  a  tic  for 
the  English  prince,  Sanclio  j^ossesseda  strong  predilection  for  Provencal 
poetry  of  w]nch  Richard  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer.  As  Buke  of 
Guicnne,  llichard  wa.i  a  near  neighbour  of  the  court  of  Navarre,  and 
had  ample  opportunities  of  cementing  his  friendship  for  the  brother,  and 
of  originating  an  affection  for  the  sister.  Probably,  during  the  fiuuiliar 
intercourse  aiising  from  some  sojourn  at  the  castle  of  her  father,  Richard 
contracted  his  passion  for  Bereng^ ;  and  it  is  affirmed,  that^  fierce^ 
ungoremable,  licentious,  and  vajrward  ss  he  irai^  spite  of  the  many 
noble  qualities  of  his  nature,  for  a  time  he  really  passionately  loved 
her.  Whether  this  love  was  wholly  merited  docs  not  unequivocally 
appear ;  but  we  are  told  that  she  was  gentle,  beautiful,  and  instructed. 

While  novelty  existed,  this  pleasing  princess  must  have  made 
some  strong  impression  on  his  volatile  heart ;  for  during  nearly  two 
years  which  followed  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  evidently  niaiuLiuned 
his  desire  to  be  irodded  to  her.  NeTertheless,  long  after  this  passion 
oommenoed,  that  is,  in  1189,  he  wnld  haye  married  Alice  of  France, 
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fer  the  sake  of  tbe  advantageB  whicb  thai  alliance  would  then  LftTO 
IvFOught  to  him.  When,  however,  he  became  kixig»  and  needed  no 
longer  the  support  of  Philip^  he  prepared  liimsclf  to  take  for  his  bride^ 
etgteris  paribus,  her  whom  personally  he  preferred  ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose he  despatched  liis  niotlicr  to  N;iv;irre,  to  obtain  for  him  the  hand 
of  the  Piincess  Berengaria.  To  the  jMojtosition  of  Qnccn  Eleanor, 
Sancho  the  »Si-\th  gladly  acceded,  and  into  her  custody  surrendered  his 
willing  daughter.  They  theu  bade  f;uevv  ell  to  his  coui  t>  aud  commenced 
their  journey  to  Kaplcs,  not  to  England ;  for  by  this  time,  Hichard, 
insatiate  of  militaiy  renown,  had  completed  his  propantifms  for  his 
crusade  against  the  infidda.  On  the  pbuns  of  Vexdaj»  on  the  borden 
of  Buigondy,  Fhilip  and  Bichard  had  awmmhlfid  their  mighty  forces ; 
and  there^  after  swearing  mutually  good  fidth,  and  to  hold  each  other's 
dominions  sacred  during  their  absence,  tliey  arranged  the  plans  of  tlieir 
expedition.  Phih'p  then  took  the  road  to  Genoa,  and  Richard  departed 
for  ^larseilles;  from  wliich  ports  they  embarked,  emdroned  by  their 
respective  and  formidable  arniameuts. 

Probably  Richard's  intention  was  to  liavc  touclicd  at  Naj'lcs  to 
receive  hi^  bride ;  but  if  tULj  iuteutiou  ever  existed,  it  wais  dofeutod 
by  a  tempest,  which  compelled  him  to  take  shelter  with  hb  whole 
navy  in  the  harbour  of  Messina)  whitiier  Ilulip,  by  the  same  ill  wind, 
was  also  necessitated  to  fly  for  refuge.  Through  this  disastrous  influ-- 
ence  of  the  dements  occurred  events  which  not  only  threatened  for 
a  time  to  prevent  his  union  with  the  &ir  Navarese,  but  matured,  if  not 
sowed,  those  seeds  of  dissension  between  the  two  haughty  monarchs 
which  ultimately  induced  the  failure  of  their  expedition  against  the 
Saracens. 

In  the  inactivity  which  tin's  unUicky  incident  occa.sioned.  alone 
cxibted  suiiicieut  elemeutis  of  mischief ;  but  many  other  adverse  cauiit'S 
combined  to  strengthen  irritation  and  animosity  between  the  jealous 
and  fieiy  chiefs  of  France  and  England.  An  artfol  Italian  prince^ 
Tamnred,  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  was  the  great  promoter  of  these 
divisions ;  in  order  that  their  minds  might  be  so  engrossed  by  their 
mutual  antipathy,  that  neither  of  them  should  have  thought  or  leisure 
to  bo  inimical  to  him ;  for  in  both  he  had  but  too  much  reason  to 
expect  to  find  a  foe.  Pichard  was  indir^iant  with  him  because  he  had 
im]>risoncd  his  sister,  Joanna,  the  Dowager  (^ueen  of  Najiles  ;  while 
I'kilij)  was  displeased  insomuch  that  the  ri^littul  lieii^  to  it  was  the  wife 
of  his  ally,  Henry  the  Sixth,  Emperor  of  Germany. 

At  length,  these  divisions  of  the  brothers  in  arms,  as  they  were 
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called,  prevailed  to  such  au  alarming  extent,  that  the  more  prudent 
and  %vell-intontioned  of  the  barons  on  both  sides  intervened  to  endeavour 
to  termiuaie  this  dangerous  stato  of  antagoniam, .  A  soleinn  conference 
vroB  held  £or  the  purpose  of  discussing  and  oompoaing  erery  subject 
which  then  was,  or  at  any  time  might  prove  likely  to  productive 
of  controversy  and  alienation  between  the  two  sovereignB.  But  this 
eiqpedient,  wise  and  well  meaning  as  it  was»  threatened  for  a  time  to 
create  the  very  conflagration  which  it  was  intended  to  prevent ;  for 
one  of  the  first  combustible  topics  1)roui;]it  under  the  consideration  oi 
the  council  was  the  engagement  of  Richard  to  marry  Alice  !  Then 
came  the  tug  of  strife,  and  very  nearly  of  war,  when  the  English  prince 
declared  tliat  he  would  not  only  not  wed  Philip's  sister,  but  that  liis 
reason  for  rejecting  hor  hnnd  was.  tliat  the  lady's  reputation  Ava^  not 
as  unsullied  a.s  it  ought  to  have  been  !  The  accusations  advanced 
were  so  strong,  and  so  respectably  and  unimpeachably  sustained,  that 
Phihp  was  aahauied  to  enforce  his  sister's  claim  ;  and  nut  only  con- 
curred in  her  rejection,  but  actually  sanctioned  the  union  of  Richard 
with  Berengaria  of  Navsm. 

Vrom  this  period  really  commences  the  crusading  career  of  Richard 
CoBur  de  Lion.  Philip  resumed  his  voyage  for  the  Holy  Land  as  soon 
as  he  had  given  his  assent  to  the  connubial  intentions  of  the»  daring 
Flantagenet,  who  ddayed  for  a  brief  time  to  follow  him,  in  order  that 
ho  might  bo  accompanied  by  his  bride.  S]:ieodily,  therefore,  after  her 
arrival,  under  tlic  protection  of  Queen  Eleanor,  at  Messina,  he  sailed 
from  tliat  unquiet  city  ;  having  divided  his  armament  into  two  squad- 
rons, one  of  which  he  headed  himself,  and  to  the  other,  commanded  bv 
a  noble  knight,  con.signcd  the  custody  of  Berengaria  and  his  sister 
Joanna,  the  Dowager  Queen  of  Naples.  Here  Queen  Eleanor,  bidding 
adieu  to  both  her  children,  returned  to  England  before  they  quitted 
the  port. 

Again  Bidiard's  fleet  was  destined  to  be  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the 
elements;  and  that  portion  of  it  in  which  were  embarked  the  two 
princesses  experienced  the  heaviest  force  of  the  tempest  Several  of 
the  vessels  of  the  dispersed  squadron  were  wrecked  at  Limousso^  onthe 
coast  of  Cyprus,  where  they  ww  piUaged  by  Isaac»  the  caitiff  prince 
of  the  island,  who  in  puerile  ambition  attached  to  himself  the  title  of 
emperor.  But  not  satisfied  with  pillage,  this  lawless  and  impolitic 
despot  not  only  loaded  with  chains  and  imprisoned  the  crews  of  the 
vessels  he  liad  phmdcrcd,  but  had  the  folly,  as  well  as  the  barbarity, 
to  prevent  the  ship  which  contained  the  princesses^  and  was  most 
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perilously  tossing  and  labouring  in  the  oflGuig,  from  entering  the 
harbour..  Speedily,  howeTer»  was  ample  vengoanoe  taken  for  Uus 
ignoble  cruelty ;  for,  on  approaehing  Cyprus,  the  first  object  Bidiard 
beheld  -was  the  dangerous  position  o!  his  sister  and  Berengaria ;  and 

on  learning  the  cause,  his  fury  knew  no  bounds.  Scarcelj  -waiting 
for  the  disembarkation  of  a  few  of  the  most  eager  of  his  warriors,  lie 
leapt  on  the  shore,  armed  cap-n-pio  and  Viattlc-axe  in  hand,  and 
driving  back  the  wrecker  ]>rincc.  who  attempted  to  oppose  their  landing, 
Limousso  was  entered  by  storm.  The  triumphant  avenger  then  signalled 
to  the  royal  whip  that  it  might  aiij)i-oach  with  safety  ;  and  the  wearv 
anxious  princesses  once  more  cscjiped  tlicir  perils  by  sea,  and  reposed 
themselyes  on  a  kss  unstable  element. 

The  next  day  Bichard  again  defeated  the  felon  Isaai^  and  com* 
peUed  him  to  sttrrender.  His  person  being  seised,  he  was  impri- 
soned and  laden  with  fetters  of  iron ;  when  oomfdaining  bitterly  that 
the  quahty  of  the  metal  which  constrained  liim  was  not  proportionate 
to  his  dignity,  the  fierce  Plantagenet,  from  whim  or  ostentation,  ordered 
him  to  bo  secured  with  chains  of  silver.  Tliis  concession  so  gratified 
the  vanity  of  the  ignoble  Isaac,  that  he  prai^d  his  conqueror  for  liis 
generosity. 

In  this  appropriate  isle  Richard  united  hiuiself  to  the  fair  Berengaria, 
amidst  all  the  pomp  and  circumstances  of  oriental  luxury  and  feudal 
power.  If  some  historians  are  to  be  beliered,  King  Bichard  did  not 
escape  fnm  the  bad  influenoM  vhich  seem  to  be  native  to  this  uland ; 
for»  bridegroom  as  he  was,  it  is  asserted  that  he  becan^  enamoured  of 
the  daughter  of  his  prisoner  Isaac.  But  this  imputation  was,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  whoUy  unfounded,  and  took  its  rise  simply 
from  this  princess  having  aoc(Hnpamed  to  Palestine  bis  queen, 
Berengaria. 

Richard  arrived  before  Acre  duiing  the  siego  of  that  city  by  the 
Crusaders,  and  contributed  greatly  to  its  capture. 

The  subject  of  these  pages,  however,  is  Berengaria ;  and  gladly 
would  we  give  some  detaihi  of  her  life  and  habits  during  this 
extraordinary  n^e ;  but  history  is  dumb  on  the  subject  The 
gentle  lady  sewn  to  have  been  unnoticed  in  the  glare  whidi  drew 
the  universal  and  concentrated  observation  to  her  wariike  husband. 
Wlien  Acre  was  taken,  Richard  established  his  queen  and  sister  Joanna, 
Queen  of  Naples,  safely  there.  Tliey  remained  at  Acre  during  the 
whole  of  the  Syrian  campaign,  with  the  Cyprian  jirinccps  ;  and  the 
ruins  of  a  palace,  to  this  day  called  King  i^chard's  Palaco,  marks  the 
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apot  of  Ber6iigam'8  remdeoca.  It  ma  at  Aere  that  King  Richard  tore 
down  the  banner  of  Leopold^  Archduke  of  Austria.  The  archduke  was 
the  uncle  of  the  Gypriot  princess,  and  it  is  said  that  her  rasauiing  in 

the  tnuu  of  Bercngaria  wns  the  real  cause  of  quarrel. 

No  sooner  was  Acie  taken  than  a  quarrel  also  spruni:  tip  Ijctweeii 
Richard  and  the  King  of  franco,  which  proved  fatal  to  the  eutcrprisc. 
Richard  porforiiu  >l  prodigies  of  valour,  but  he  was  by  no  means 
supported  by  bin  ill-aiicctcd  allies.  When  Ricliard  had  arrived  almost 
within  sight  of  the  Holy  City,  news  was  brought  him  that  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  had  retreated,  expressly  to  prevent  Richard  having  the 
honour  of  taking  it  On  hearing  this,  he  threw  down  his  arms,  ciTing^ 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  hands  uplifted  towards  heaven,  "  Ah !  Lord 
God,  I  pray  thee  that  I  may  never  see  thy  holy  city  Jerusalem,  since 
things  thus  happen,  and  since  I  cannot  deliver  it  fi  oni  the  hauJs  of  thy 
enemies."  He  returned  to  Acre,  made  peace  with  fcjaladin,  and  set  sail 
for  Europe. 

Voltaire  remarks,  "  If  Richard  returned  to  Europe  with  more  glory 
than  Philip  obtained,  at  all  cventii  ho  returned  less  prudently."  And 
nothing  but  the  extraordinary  character  of  this  prince  can  explain 
the  temerity  with  which  he  determined  the  mode  of  his  return  to 
his  dominions.  A  mysterious  estrangement  is  said  by  the  cfaroniders 
at  this  time  to  have  existed  between  himsdf  and  Berengaria*  and 
Richard's  partiality  town  i  Is  the  Cypriot  princess  is  assigned  as  the 
cause.  But  the  mode  of  their  return  renders  this  improbable. 
Bcrcnn;aria,  Joanna  of  Naples,  and  the  Cypriot  princess,  embarked  in 
tlie  same  vessel  for  Naples,  where  they  wifely  arrived.  Richard  him- 
self set  sail  in  another  vessel,  which  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Istria, 
whence,  by  a  strange  and  unexplained  fatality,  he  rushed  forward  iu 
diflgttiBe  into  the  very  territoiy,  and  into  the  actual  vicinity  of  the 
capital,  of  his  incensed  foe,  the  Archduke  of  Austria.  Here  he  was 
adzed,  and  confined,  first  in  the  castle  ut  BOrrenstein,  on  the  Danube, 
and  thfflu  in  that  <^  Tri&fa^  in  tiie  VosgeSr  as  the  prisoner  of  the 
emperor,  to  whom  he  had  been  sold  by  Leopold,  and  from  whence  be 
was  ransomed,  as  already  related  in  the  life  of  his  mother. 

At  Rome,  Ecrciigaria  first  heai-d  of  this  treacherous  captivity  ;  but 
history  does  not  record  that  she  made  any  efl'orts  to  eni-iTieipate  hini. 
Probably  her  gentleness  may  have  verged  uj)on  inertness  :  t  she  ha<l 
been  active  and  iuipii&sioacd,  a^  was  the  aged  Queen  Eleatior,  liic 
voice  tji  her  supplications  must  have  been  heard  throughout  the 
European  world.  Nevertheless^  she  seems  not  to  have  been  entirely 
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Bupine  ivith  regard  to  her  own  podtion ;  fiur,  bemg  detained  at  Rome 

tnrougli  fcAT  of  the  cmporor,  her  continnotis  and  tirp:ciit  .solicitations 
induced  the  pope  to  grant  her  an  escort  to  couvey  her  and  Ju.unm,  by 
way  of  Pisa  and  Genoa,  to  Marseilles.  Here  she  found  a  protector 
in  her  kinsman  the  King  of  Arragou,  who  waa  her  safeguard  through 
his  own  dominion  of  Provence,  and  then  despatched  her  onward  under 
the  goidanoe  of  Roimond  de  St  GHlles.  This  noble  knight  performed 
the  part  of  guardian  bo  seabuely  and  dezterotulj,  that  he  won  the 
heart  of  (he  &ir  Queen  Joamia»  to  whom,  on  iheir  arrival  in  Poitou,  he 
was  united  in  marriage.  lie  was  evidently  a  marvellously  insinuating 
man,  for  he  had  already  had  three  wives,  and  contrived  to  have  a  fifth 
before  ho  died.  This  union  healed  tlie  loii£(  breach  which  had  existed 
between  the  House  of  Aquitaine  and  the  Counts  of  Toulouse,  Queen 
Eleanor  giving  up  her  rights  to  her  daughter  Joanna,  now  the  wife 
of  the  famous  Raimoud  the  Sixth,  Count  do  Toulouse,  the  supporter 
of  the  Albigeois,  and  the  foe  of  the  equally  celebrated  Simon  de 
Hontfortt 

Bichard  did  not  arrive  in  Bng^d  tlU  after  an  absence  of  more 
than  four  years.   Hoto  he  was  reoeired  with  rapturouB  delight^  and  was 

now  crowned  a  second  time,  at  Winchester,  but  without  his  queen 
Berengaria,  from  whom  he  still  continued  estranged.  During  Richard's 
imprisonment,  Bcrenc^ria  had  lost  her  father,  SaiicLo  the  Wise  ;  and 
her  brother,  8ancho  tho  Strong,  was  now  sovereii^n  of  IS'avane  ;  and 
it  was  at  tho  earnest  entreaty  of  l^erengaria  that  this  monarrh  had 
been  induced  to  rescue  Richard's  duchy  of  Xsormandy,  wiiich  had  been 
invaded  by  the  King  of  France,  on  account  of  Queen  Eleanor  foi  cibly 
detaining  there  the  Prixusess  Alice,  that  fruitftil  cause  of  dmsord. 

After  a  abort  stay  in  England,  Bidhard  went  over  to  France,  and 
resided  some  ninths  in  his  Angevin  territories.  Bovngaria  was 

living,  but  Richard  went  not  near  her,  and  his  conduct  at  that  time  is 
described  as  dissolute  and  disgraceful.  It  was  not  till  1196,  that 
Richard,  beginning  to  repent  of  his  sinful  life,  became  reconciled  to  his 
queen.  Higden,  in  his  "  Polychronicon,"  says  :  "  The  king  took  lionic 
to  liiin  his  queen  Berengaria^  whose  society  he  had  for  a  long  time  uog- 
lected,  tliough  she  were  a  royal,  eloquent,  and  beautiful  lady,  and  lor 
liis  love  had  ventured  for  him  through  the  world."  This  took  place  at 
Tcaikm,  at  Christmas,  which  he  kept  in  that  city  in  princely  state. 
From  that  time  Berengaria  and  Bichard  were  never  again  parted. 
But  from  that  time  till  his  death  he  was  totally  absent  from  England, 
where  Berengpuria^  though  queen  of  the  country,  never  was. 
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Tlie  dmth  of  Richard,  which  occurred  in  April,  1199,  was  occa- 
sioned by  his  cupidity.    Ho  liad  heard  a  talc  that  Yidomac,  Count  "f" 
Limoges,  had  found  in  a  field  a  great  trca.sure  of  golden  .statue^  aiiil 
vases.     Richard  demanded  his  share,  a-s  sovereign  of  tlic  country. 
There  being  no  such  treasure,  none  could  ho  delivered  ;  and  Ricliai  d, 
besieging  the  count's  castle  of  Chaluz,  was  killed  by  an  arrow.   Bei  cu- 
garia  was  with  him  at  the  time.    The  death  of  Richard  waa  imrne' 
diately  followed  by  tbat  of  Ids  eistor,  Joanna  of  Naples,  who  came  to 
Bolicit  his  aid  agauut  tbe  enemieB  of  her  second  husband,  Baimimd  of 
Provenoer  and  was  laid  mth  her  royal  brother  in  the  aame  vault  This 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  death  of  Berengaria*s  only  aster, 
Blanche;  and  thus  was  this  unfortiinate  qneen  at  onoe  deprived  of  ail 
who  were  dear  to  her  in  the  world.    She  resolved,  therefore,  to  retire 
from  it,  and  fixed  )ier  residence  at  Mans,  in  the  Orleanois,  where  she 
founded  the  noble  Abbey  of  L'Espaa, 

Berengaria  lived  many  years  after  the  death  of  her  husband  ; 
but,  if  her  married  state  did  not  attach  tn  her  c  lt  hritv,  of  course  her 
widowhood  was  still  more  obscure.  Notliing  further  is  known  of  her 
thau  that  she  was  occasionally  enj^agcd  iu  pecuniary  strife  with  that 
very  fraudulent  person  John,  and  subsequently  with  Henry  the  Third, 
neither  of  these  mouarclis  paying  regularly  their  sti])ulated  compo- 
sition for  her  English  dower  ;  and  Berengaria,  who  seems  to  have 
eonsidered  the  office  of  pope  as  by  no  means  a  sinecure,  invariably 
summoned  him  to  act  as  her  advocate.  We  have  seen  how,  when  she 
was  in  distress  at  Rome^  she  obtained  assistance  from  Celestinc!,  the 
pope  of  that  day ;  nor  does  she  seem  to  have  been  less  prevailing  iu 
subsequent  times ;  for  his  hohness,  like  a  good preu:r  chetaUer,  always 
stepped  eflfectively  forward  to  her  succour. 

She  died  at  some  period  between  1230 — the  year  in  whicli  she 
completed  her  noble  Abbey  of  L'Espan,  to  wliii  h  she  then  finally  and 
fully  retired — and  1240.  She  was  buried  in  her  own  abbey,  where 
her  tomb  still  remains,  bearhig  a  fine  elKgy.  An  existing  writer  thus 
concludes  a  memoir  of  her  :  **  From  early  youth  to  her  grave,  Beren- 
garia manifested  devoted  love  for  Richard  ;  uncomplaining  when 
deserted  by  him,  forgimg  when  he  returned,  and  faithful  to  his 
memoiy  unto  death.'* 
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QU1IBN  OV  JOHN  OT  BITOLAN]). 

Isabella  of  Angoule.me,  the  consort  of  Johu — the  meanest,  most 
cniel,  and  cvil-dispopi  il  monarch  that  ever  wore  the  Eni^lLsh  crown — 
was  the  dauiihlfr  aiiil  licir  oi'  Aymer  Tainofer,  Count  of  Ant^oulcme. 
In  iuliiucy  her  parcuU  had  contracted  this  fair  and  rich  hcircs.s  to 
Hugh  de  Lusigmin,  a  noble  gentleman,  brave  and  handsome  as  he  was 
powerful ;  and  who,  through  his  iiifla«ioe  as  eldost  eon  of  the  reigning 
Count  de  la  Mardhe,  governor  of  those  prOTinoes  forming  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Aquitanian  doiuinionie^  then  called  Frendi  Foitou, 
'  could  at  any  time  raise  the  ban  and  arrHre-ban,  and  pour  the  duTalry 
of  a  huge  portion  of  Prance  on  the  southern  provinces. 

This  match  was,  at  the  time  of  its  contraction,  considered  an 
eligible  one  for  the  heiress ;  and  she  was  accordingly,  after  the  custom 
of  the  period,  with  all  ceremonious  observance,  delivered  over  by  her 
parents  to  the  care  and  custody  of  her  betrothed,  and  placed  by  him 
in  one  of  his  stout  fortresses,  where  she  remained,  strongly  guarded, 
and  with  a  brilliant  retinue,  up  to  the  age  of  riiictiu.  At  this  time 
John  cast  his  eyes  upon  her  at  a  festival  held  on  the  occasion  of  his 
being  recoguiiied  as  sovereign  ol  At|uitaino,  and  struck  by  her  wondrous 
beauty,  and  over  impetuous  in  all  his  moti(»%  instantly — although  he 
knew  of  her  betiodiment^  and  was  himself  married  to  Aviss^  the  grand- 
daughter of  Robert  of  Glouoestei^— offered  her  his  hand. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  Isabella  was  attached  to  her 
affianced  husband;  but^  urged  by  her  parents  in  John's  favour,  she 
was  unable  to  withstand  the  dazzling  splendour  of  the  crown.  John 
at  this  time  was  thirty-two,  and  Isabella  just  turned  fifteen  ;  and  ns 
the  hidy's  parents  managed  matters  so  as  to  evade  her  return  to  the 
custody  of  her  betrothed,  she  wa.s  marrie<l  to  her  royal  lover  at  Bour- 
deaux  in  the  month  of  August^  1200 — the  Archbishop  of  Bourdoaux 
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and  the  Bishop  of  Poitou.  who  botli  assisted  at  the  ceremony,  dedaiing 
that  no  impediment  existed  to  the  union. 

LiisigTian,  on  being  informed  of  this  marriago.  was  highly  incensed, 
and  sent  a  cartel  to  the  English  Idng,  defy  ing  hnn  to  niorUil  combat. 
John,  however,  affected  to  laugh  at  the  message.  "I^^  said  he,  "tiie 
Count  of  LuBigDan  wishes  for  a  combat,  I  wiH  find  a  champion  to  do 
battle  for  mo.*'  ''A  champion  appointed  by  the  unscnipulous  Idng," 
returned  the  brare  Harcher,  "would  be  dther  some  mercenaiy  ruffian 
or  a  common  stabber,  unworthy  of  my  weapon."  He  therefore  silenced 
hiB  outraged  fccUngs,  and  patiently  waited  for  his  revenge^  whilst  John 
earned  off  his  bride  in  triumph  to  England,  whero  she  was  publidy 
recognised  as  queen. 

The  coronation  of  John  and  Tsahclla  took  place  at  "Westminster  on 
the  8th  of  October,  1200  ;  and  the  intervening  months  between  this 
time  and  the  foHowing  Easter  Avcre  spent  in  a  continual  round  of 
feasting  and  jolhty.  Wai^s  and  insurrections  then  broke  out.  The 
young  Arthur  Plautagcnet,  supported  by  Sir  Guy  of  Thouars,  who  had 
married  tlio  Duchess  Coubtaiice  of  Brittany,  and  in  whose  belialf  Anjou 
and  Maine  had  already  declaied,  asserted  his  claim  to  the  oown ; 
added  to  which,  the  wrathful  Lusignan,  together  with  his  brother,  the 
powerfid  Count  of  Bu,  was  raising  Poitou. 

Under  these  drcomstances  John  and  his  bride  embarked  for  Nor- 
mandy, and  establishing  their  court  at  Boiien,  where  Prince  Arthur 
was  afterwards  murdered,  resolved  to  meet  the  coming  dangers. 

For  some  time,  however,  aflcr  his  arrival,  the  king  neglected  all 
necessary  preparation  ;  and,  as  was  liis  wont,  spent  the  hours  which 
should  have  been  dedicated  to  sterner  matters,  in  voluptuous  pleasure. 
His  days  were,  for  the  most  part,  passed  in  bed — his  nights  in  riot, 
drunkennes!?,  and  dcbauclicry.  I'^roni  these  idle  folhcs  he  was  suddenly 
roused  by  news  liiat  "  the  mother-queen,"  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  was 
assailed  at  her  castle  of  Mirabel,  in  Poitou,  by  the  forces  of  Count 
Hugh  of  Lusignan  and  Prince  Arthur.  For  once  the  spirit  of  tho 
Plantagenet  seemed  alive ;  he  travelled  with  incredible  speed,  and 
appeared  so  unexpectedly  before  Mirabel,  that  he  struck  a  panic  into 
the  hearts  of  his  foes,  IsabeUa  had  now  to  witness  a  conflict  between 
the  forces  of  her  husband  and  those  of  the  man  whom  she  really  loved. 
John  was  soocessful ;  and  Lusignan,  his  rival  in  love,  and  Arthur,  his 
rival  in  empire,  were  both  taken  prisoners  by  him. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  entreaties  of  Isabella  prevailed 
in  Lusigoaa's  favour ;  for  although  John  treated  him  with  the  grossest 
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indignity,  even  oarrying  him  in  a  tumbril-cai%*  bound  band  and  fool^ 
in  trinmph  through  tiie  country,  jet  lie  spared  bis  life  ;>  wbilst  othors 
of  the  insntgent  barons  of  Poitou,  having  been  conrcycrl  to  England, 
were  starved  to  death  in  a  dungeon  of  Corfe  Castle,  by  the  king's 

especial  order. 

Bittcrl}'  now  must  Isabella  liavc  repented  licr  splendid  match,  for 
the  temper  of  John  was  gradually  growing  morn  morose  and  violent 
Arthur  was  nuirdcred  ;  and  the  jiroiul  Lusignan,  refusing  all  sub- 
mission, was  consigned  to  one  of  tlie  dungeons  of  Bristol  Castle,  at  tlie 
same  time  that  the  lovely  sister  of  the  muidcred  Arthur,  sumamed  the 
Peail  of  BritUuy,  was  also  a  prisoner  there.  John,  who  in  some 
measure  had  been  kept  in  check  by  his  mother,  the  able  Eleanor, 
seemed,  after  her  death,  to  give  fuU  scope  to  his  evil  nature,  and  even 
Isabella  became  the  object  of  bis  hanih  and  brutal  treatment  Him< 
self  in  the  constant  habit  of  invading  the  honour  the  female  nobility, 
he  naturally  believed  his  vrife  to  be  guilfy  of  infiddity,  and  therefore 
listened  to  the  reports  of  every  dishonest  knave  whom  ho  hired  to 
watch  her.  No  less  i^iti  three  persons  against  whom  his  suspicions 
were  raised  were  murdered  ;  and,  in  order  to  strike  tei  ror  into  the 
henii  of  his  wife,  their  dead  bodies  were  discovered  by  her  hanging 
over  her  bed.  Soon  after  this,  and  although  slie  was  the  mc*ther  of 
three  eliildrcii,  she  was  arrested  and  placed  under  restraint,  and  lived 
for  some  time  in  constant  fear  of  assassination. 

From  tlie  year  1212  it  is  probable  that  John  aiul  bis  wife  came  to 
an  amicable  understanding;  her  mother  visited  England,  and  put 
hersdf  under  the  jwoteetion  of  John,  and  he  and  his  queen  wont  over 
to  Angoultoe.  The  Poitovin  provinces  of  John  being  again  seized  by 
Philip,  he  was  compelled  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  his  former 
rival.  Count  Hugh  de  Lumgnan,  who  had  been  now  some  years  at 
liberty.  The  count  refused  his  aid  unless  John  gave  him  his  eldest 
daughter,  then  an  infant,  to  wife— an  atonement,  as  he  siud,  for  having 
robbed  him  of  the  mother  in  former  years  ;  and  John  actually  delivered 
over  to  Lusignan's  custody  Isabella's  infant  daughter,  Joanna,  in  order 
that  she  might  be  placed  in  one  of  his  castlef^  as  her  mother  Lad  been 
before  her. 

Soon  after  bis  return  to  Engknd,  the  queen  found  herself  suddenly 
superseded  in  the  affertions  of  her  consort  by  Matilda,  surnamcd  "  The 
Fair,"  tlie  daughter  of  Lord  Fitzwalter  ;  aiid  Isabella  was  tigain  im- 
prisoned in  order  to  keep  her  out  of  the  way.  This  act  of  violence, 
however,  completed  the  exasperation  of  John's  English  subjects.  The 
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beaiiiiM  Matiida»  who  resiflted  the  passions  of  the  lawless  monarcb, 
beiog  poisoned,  as  wag  supposed,  by  his  orders,  the  barons  flew  to 
arms  to  avenge  the  honour  of  their  class,  outraged  in  llio  person  of 
Lord  Fitzwaltcr,  the  father  of  Matilda ;  and  tho  graating  of  Magna 
Charta  was  the  consequence. 

John's  duiiiouiuc  ra^e  was  now  without  bounds ;  novortheless,  he 
and  his  wife  became  again  reooneQed ;  she  was  released  irom  oonfine- 
meiit^  and  entrusted  with  the  custody  of  her  son  Prince  Henry,  the 
heir  to  the  crown,  an^  with  the  remainder  of  her  (Mdren,  took  up 
her  abode  at  Gloucester,  where  she  gave  birth  to  two  other  children, 
both  daughters. 

It  was  during  the  time  of  this  royal  residence  at  Gloucester,  that 
the  nation,  exasperated  by  the  tyranny  of  their  depraved  king,  offered 
the  crown  to  the  heir  of  France.  John,  on  this  iinavion,  fled  into 
Noriulk,  thence  to  Swinesliead  Abbey,  in  Lincolusliiro,  wliere,  suiLluniy 
faUing  sick,  or  being  poisoned  as  some  suppose,  he  wuii  tlience  removed 
to  Newark,  where  he  died.  On  the  death  of  her  husband,  Isabdla 
seems  to  have  roused  herself  to  action,  and  assumed  somewhat  of  the 
stem,  resolved  deportment  of  her  fierce  mother-in-law.  She  assemUed 
her  followers,  and,  together  with  the  noble  Pembroke!  sallied  from  the 
castle  and  proclaimed  her  son  Henry  kin^  in  the  streets  of  Gloucester; 
and  a  few  days  afterwards  the  boy  king  was  crowned  in  the  cathedral. 
At  tliis  coronation,  so  hastily  performed,  a  curious  ciicunistanco  took 
place,  and  whicli  sufficiently  marked  the  spirit  of  the  jjcriod.  John, 
whilst  niarcliiiig  with  his  hastily  levied  powers  acrosi  the  seashore 
from  Lynn  to  Lincolnshire,  lost  the  crown  from  his  helmet.  In  cunse- 
quence  of  this  loss,  and  the  regal  crown  being  in  London,  the  qnccn, 
dreading  the  danger  of  delay,  plucked  the  collar  she  usually  wore  from 
her  throat,  and  with  this  the  young  king  was  crowned. 

Within  twelve  months  after  the  death  of  John,  Isabella  returned  to 
her  native  country.  She  was  now  thirty-four  years  of  age,  and,  although 
the  mother  of  several  children,  still  reputed  the  most  beautiful  womnn 
of  her  time.  "Wlietlicr  or  not  she  still  retained  any  affeetion  for  her 
early  lover,  she,  in  a  very  short  time,  became  the  suece.'j.sl'ul  rival  of 
her  own  daughter,  Joanna,  then  but  seven  years  of  iige ;  and  in  the 
year  1220,  without  leave  or  licence  of  the  king  or  his  council,  she 
re-married  her  former  intended  spouse,  the  affianced  husband  of  her 
child,  Lusignan,  Count  de  la  Harche. 

This  marriage,  contracted  without  his  leave,  so  offended  King 
Henry,  her  son,  that  he  withheld  her  dower;  and,  although  but  fourteen 
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years  old,  tlieii-  quancl  proceeded,  ho  wrote,  witL  his  own  hand,  a 
letter  to  the  pope,  rcqucstiug  him  to  oxcommunicate  both  Ms  mother 
and  &ther-m-law.  To  this  somewhat  unscrupnlous  requert  from  bo 
young  a  king  the  pope  demurredL  The  thunders  of  the  Vatican  were 
not  to  be  lightly  used,  and  they  had  indeed  been  of  late  frequently 
hurled  both  on  France  and  England.  On  inquiring  into  the  cause  of 
the  quarrel,  his  holiness  conceived  that  matters  might  bo  readily 
accommodated  by  "very  easy  arguments  of  love  ;"  and,  afLor  a  lonfi; 
correspondence,  a  match  was  made  up  between  tlie  young  king  of 
Scots  and  "  little  Joan  Makepeace,"  as  she  was  afterwards  called  ; 
the  Scottish  king  receiving  back  hia  two  sisters,  who  had  previously 
been  pawned  to  King  John  for  a  considerable  simi  of  money. 

Her  early  marriage  and  association  with  John,  whose  duiracter  was 
a  complication  of  vices  as  mean  and  odious  as  they  were  ruinous  to 
himsdf,  and  destructiTe  to  his  subjects,  appear  to  have  had  their  effect 
upon  the  di^KMSition  and  temper  of  Isabella  in  after-life.  She  was  now 
married  to  one  whom  she  had  long  regretted  and  still  loved  ;  but  she 
found  it  impossible  to  forget  her  former  grandeur  as  Queen  of  England. 
3Iore  especially  was  she  incensed  and  annoyed  on  finding  hcraclf 
obliged  to  yield  place  and  precedence  to  the  heiress  of  Toulouse,  wife 
of  the  Count  of  Poitou,  to  whom  her  husband  was  obliged  to  do 
homage,  but  whose  rank  she  considered  inferior  to  her  own.  This  over- 
weening pride  eventually  proved  her  nun.  In  her  offended  dignity 
she  stirred  up  her  husband  to  throw  off  his  allegiance  to  the  French 
king,  and  to  involve  himself  in  a  most  disastrous  war.  Defeat  followed 
defeat,  and,  notwithstanding  the  unlucky  count  was  aided  by  IK  tuy  of 
England,  to  whom  he  had,  at  his  wife's  instigation,  transferred  his 
allegiance,  the  valiant  Marcher  found  himself  obliged  to  send  his  young 
son  Hugh  to  sue  for  pardon  from  Louis,  which  was  easily  granted  on 
very  hght  conditions. 

But  neither  defeat  nor  forgiveness  a])])oar  to  liave  auieuded  the 
spirit  of  Isabella.  IShe,  on  the  contraiy,  treasured  up  a  secret  feeUng 
of  revenge  against  the  French  monarch,  and  suborned  some  of  her 
followers  to  attempt  his  life  by  poison. 

Doubts  have  been  thrown,  it  is  true,  upon  laabelk's  partidpation  in 
this  attempt ;  but  as  she  fled  for  sanctuary  to  the  Abbey  of  Fontevraud 
immediately  after  the  arrest  of  the  assassins,  and  as  they  accused  her  in 
confession,  there  is  sufficient  cause  to  suspect  her  guilt.  In  the  mean- 
time, whilst  she  remained  in  sanctuary,  her  husband  and  her  son  Hugh 
were  both  seized  by  direction  of  the  French  kiu^  and  ordered  to  be 
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brought  to  trial  for  participation  in  the  diabolical  attempt.  Lusignan 
repelled  the  charge,  and  demanded  the  duel,  defjing  Alphonzo,  his 
accuser,  and  vowing  that  ho  would  prove  the  innocence  of  himself  and 
family  in  tlio  lists.  Alphonzo,  however,  declined  putting  the  issue  of 
his  hfe  aii'l  tnitli  on  such  a  venture,  upon  tlie  plea  that  a  traitor  like 
the  Count  de  la  Marcho  was  unfit  to  meet  a  true  kniglit.  I^aabella's 
youthful  son,  Hugh,  upon  tins  evasion,  also  rebutted  the  charge,  and 
olFcrcd  himself  as  an  antagonist.  At  first  this  second  challenge  was 
accepted,  but  eratoally  declined,  bj  Alphonzo,  who  stigmatised  tho 
young  Maioher  as  infiunoua^  in  common  ydih.  his  vhole  fimiily. 

These  tidings,  brought  to  Isabella  at  Fonterraud,  seem  to  have 
broken  her  spirit  The  remainder  of  her  life  ^ras  passed  in  penance  and 
prayw ;  and  assnming  the  veil,  she  soon  afterwards  died.  At  her  own 
request  slie  was  buried  without  pomp  or  ceremony  in  a  lowly  grave 
amongst  the  sisterhood  of  the  abbey. 

Three  years  after  her  death  the  Count  de  la  Marche  was  seen 
amongst  these  who  followed  the  expedition  of  the  French  king  to 
Damictta ;  and  according  to  Alontfaucon,  he  fell  fighting  against  tho 
iufidcl  in  tlie  same  ranks  with  his  old  enemy,  Alphonzo,  Count  of 
Poitou. 

Thus  died  TsaboUa  of  Augouleme  and  tho  Count  do  la  ^Marclic. 
Isabt  Ua  left  behind  her  a  reputation  for  exceeding  beauty  and  for  great 
pride  ;  and  from  her  having  bem  the  cause  of  the  war  of  preoedmce^ 
^if  it  maybe  so  called, — she  was  nicknamed  by  the  French  and 
PoitoTins  "  Jesebel  of  Angoul&ne.** 

Previous  to  his  departure  for  the  Holy  Land,  the  unlucl^  Count  de 
la  Hardie  bequeathed  all  his  3'ouoger  sons  and  his  daughter  Alice  to 
the  care  of  Henry  HI.  His  eldest  son,  Hugh,  who  had  so  manfiilly 
asserted  the  innocence  of  his  family,  succeeded  to  both  his&ther's  patri- 
mony  and  also  to  his  mother's  fair  inheritance.  Henry  accepted  the 
trust,  and  amply  provided  for  liis  half-l^rothers  and  sister.  The  latter 
he  ^ve  iu  marriage  to  the  Eai'l  of  Warroii. 
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EUAKOB)  no  less  celebrated  for  her  beauty  (which  acquired  for  her 
Hho  suniame  of  La  Belle)  than  for  those  defects  which  rendered  her  so 
unpopular  in  England,  wa.s  tlic  d.-uiji^litcr  of  KalnionJ  Bcrengcr,  Count 
of  Provence,  grandson  to  King  Alphonso  of  Arragon,  and  of  Beatrice, 
daughter  of  Count  ThomavS  of  Savoy.  Raimond  Bereiiger,  the  last 
Count  of  Provence,  cultivated  poetry  with  some  success,  and  encouraged 
the  literature,  if  such  it  might  be  called,  of  the  troubadours,  to  whom 
he  gave  a  hoq»itab]e  reception  at  his  court.  Beatrice,  hie  coontesB, 
ako  courted  the  nmses,  and,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  only  couplet  of  her 
poetry  preserved,  her  tmtings  were  more  renuurkahle  lor  freedom  of 
sentimoit  than  for  delicacy. 

Bleanor  of  Provence  is  said  to  liave  possessed  much  of  the  talents 
and  accomplislunents  of  both  her  parents,  and  while  yet  in  early 
youth  was  the  author  of  a  poem  still  presen'ed,  and  said  to  have  con- 
siderable merit.  Beauty  and  talents,  however,  although  gifts  to  bo 
prized,  were  insufficient  to  fit  their  possessor  for  the  duties  imposed  by 
the  high  station  to  which  they  assisted  to  elevate  her.  Nor  was  Henry 
the  Third  a  jwinoe  likely  to  correct  by  his  judgment  the  wron  of  his 
youthful  queen,  or  by  his  example  to  lead  her  to  the  path  of  duty. 
Weak,  unsteady  of  purpose,  and  avaridous,  he  had  few  qualities  cslcu- 
l:ite*l  to  make  a  favourable  impression  on  the  lieart  of  his  bride,  or  to 
inspire  her  with  respect  for  his  opinions.  Disappointed  as  he  had  so 
frequently  been  in  his  matrimonial  projects,  he  was  probably  so  grati- 
fied to  find  bimself  at  last  the  husband  of  so  lovely  and  brilliant  a 
creature  as  Eleanor,  that  he  was  more  disposed  to  yield  implicit  com- 
pliance to  her  will  than  to  assert  bis  own.  The  education  and  example 
she  received,  iu  a  court  hke  that  of  her  parents,  were  not  calculated  to 
form  the  principles  car  comet  the  felling?  of  the  youthfiil'  and  flattered 
beauty ;  and  although  she  dodved  instmctitm  from  Borneo^  according 
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to  Dante,  one  of  the  greatest  Italian  poets  of  his  time^  who  was 
treated  more  as  a  friend  than  a  retainer  in  the  family  of  her  &ther,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  a  strict  QM»ality,  not  in  those  days  considered 
of  such  vast  importance  as  in  our  own,  was  inculcated.  The  morality 
of  the  troubadours  was  of  an  extremely  lax  kijul  Exaggerated  notions 
of  love  and  honour,  formed  only  in  a  chis  alrous  point  of  view,  pervaded 
society,  and  were  nowhere  more  prevalent  than  in  the  court  of  Raimond 
Beren^cr  and  lii.s  Countess  Beatrice. 

The  disparity  of  years  between  Henry  and  Eleanor,  he  being  more 
tlian  double  her  age,  which  might,  had  he  possessed  a  firmer  character, 
hare  ^ren  him  an  inflnenoe  over  her,  produced  no  good  effect ;  and  the 
lore  of  finely,  leas  pardonable  in  a  man  of  mature  years  than  in  a  more 
youthful  one,  must  have  encouraged  the  natural  taste  for  jewels  and 
rich  clothes  evinced  by  the  young  queen.  This  passion  of  Henry  the 
Third  for  personal  finery  is  more  to  be  wondered  at  when  his  love  of 
money  is  taken  into  consideration,  of  which  a  strong  and  ungracious 
proof  was  given  in  his  reiterated  demands  for  an  increase  of  the  portion 
he  expected  to  receive  with  his  youthful  and  lovely  queen,  whose 
father's  finances  by  no  means  enabled  him  to  isatisfv  the  inordinate 
cravings  of  his  future  son-in-law.  Henry,  however,  was  too  much  in 
earnest  to  forego  the  lady  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  her  dower. 
He  wrote  in  great  terror  to  his  ambasvsadors,  telling  them  to  conduct 
the  marriage  at  ouco,  cither  with  or  without  money,  so  that  he  had 
but  the  wife. 

The  progress  of  Eleanor  to  England  was  a  continued  scene  of 
splendour.  Followed  by  a  numerous  train  of  high-bom  ladies,  and 
noble  lords  and  knights,  with  poets  to  sing  her  praises,  and  crowds  to 
echo  them,  she  was  evefy where  reoeired  with  honour  and  distinction. 
Thibant  of  Nassau,  himself  a  poet,  not  only  exercised  a  princely  hospi- 
tality towards  her  and  her  stately  train,  but,  attended  by  his  court, 
escorted  her  to  the  frontier  of  France.  Here  her  sister,  the  queen  of 
Louis  the  Ninth,  received  her,  nor  left  her  until  she  embarked  for 
England,  where  she  landed  in  January,  ]  236,  and  the  marriage  was 
celebrated  at  Canterbury,  whither  TTenry  Lad  proceeded  to  meet  her, 
followed  by  a  vast  train  of  his  lords  and  high  elergy.  The  coronation 
of  the  queen,  for  which  preparations  on  the  most  ma^ificent  scale  had 
boon  made,  took  place  witiiin  a  week  after  tlic  imiitial  ceremony,  and, 
as  if  to  mark  it  with  u  more  solemn  character,  Henry,  two  or  three 
days  preceding  it,  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  Lady  Chapel  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 
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Aludoas  to  do  honour  to  their  liege  lady,  the  citizens  of  London 
liaf!  commanded  tlicir  .streets  to  be  cleaned,  so  that  when  she  passed 
nought  offensive  to  her  eyes  or  olfactory  nerves  could  he  encountered, 
■while  bright-coloured  tapestry  and  silks,  wrcatlis  of  flowers,  and 
flaunting  banners,  hung  from  the  windows,  making  a  gay  and  brilliant 
sight  Tlie  citizens,  mounted  on  gallant  steeds,  and  clothed  in  robes 
"  dight  with  gold  and  rainbow  bnes,**  rode  forth  to  meet  their  sovereigus, 
whose  dreases,  composed  of  a  tisaiie  of  gold,  then  little  known  in 
Bngland,  and  adorned  with  jewda  d  the  most  oostty  description, 
dazzled  the  eyes  of  all  beholders.  Xcver  previouBly  had  aught 
approacliiriL  the  magniiicenco  displayed  on  this  occasion  been  wit- 
nessed in  England,  and  long  after  did  the  heavy  expense  incurred  for 
it  embarrass  the  sovereign,  and  compel  him  to  have  recourse  to  his 
subjects  to  aid  him  in  his  difficulties.  He  found  them  httk'  disposed  to 
assist  liim,  so  iliat  he  liad  the  double  mortilication  of  being  obliged  to 
solicit  and  of  being  refused. 

Engknd,  erer  looking  with  jealoiisj  and  dislike  to  the  influx  of 
foreigners,  viewed  with  distrust  the  numerous  train  that  flocked  over 
with  the  queen ;  and  the  fitvour  diown  by  Henty  to  the  undo  of  his 
consort,  Peter  of  Savoy,  tended  greatly  to  increase  these  prejudices 
and  jealousies.  To  gnitif .  F.lcanor,  her  weak  husband  bestowed  on  her 
uncle  that  portion  of  London  which  took  the  name  of  the  Sayoy,  a  piece 
of  misplaced  ^rencrosity  that  deeply  dis])leased  his  already  (h'scnnteiitod 
subjects.  Tlie  exactions  of  tlie  pope,  carried  into  effect  liy  his  legates, 
helped  still  more  to  alienate  the  aflVction  and  respect  of  the  Enp^lish 
from  their  sovereign,  and  im  this  alienation  aoon  became  known  at 
foreign  courts,  encroachments  were  made  on  Henry's  power,  from  the 
conviction  entertained  that,  aware  of  the  disaffection  of  his  people^  he 
dared  not»  however  great  the  provocation,  count  on  being  assisted  to 
repel  or  to  avenge  them.  On  the  promises  of  Henry  no  confidence 
could  be  placed.  His  teigiversations  had  taught  Ms  favourites,  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  his  subjects,  to  put  no  trust  in  him,  and  even  those  whom 
he  most  flivoured  were,  by  the  force  of  example,  so  well  aware  of  the 
instabihty  of  his  good-will,  that  ihcy  sought  to  take  the  utmost  advan- 
tage of  it,  careless  how  much  injury  they  entiiiled  on  tliis  weak  and 
vacillating  monarch  by  their  covetous  exactions.  With  such  a  husband, 
Eleanor  must  have  been  indeed  a  woman  of  more  tlian  ordinary  good 
sense  and  high  principle  to  have  escaped  being  involyed  in  his  unpoptt> 
larity,  and,  unfortunately,  we  have  no  evidence  to  prove  that  she 
poflBessed  these  qualities.  Under  the  influence  of  her  uncle;,  Peter  oC 
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SaTOy,  she  aided  him  to  attain  a  power  over  Henry  never  exorcised  but 
for  his  own  sel6.sli  ends,  and  which  defeated  the  efforts  made  by  Prince 
Richard,  the  king's  lu  other,  to  enlighten  him  on  the  danger  lie  was 
incurring  by  lavishing  the  subsidies,  raised  with  such  difficulty  from  liis 
subjects,  on  foroignera  whom  they  detested. 

It  was  not  until  1239  that  Queen  Eleanor  gave  Henry  au  heir  to 
the  English  crown,  who  was  named  Edward,  a  name  rendered  popular 
in  England  firom  being  that  borm9  by  Bdward  the  Con&Bror.  The 
birth  of  Edward  cemented  the  affection  of  Henry  for  his  queen,  and 
increased  her  inflnenoe  over  him.  He  commanded  the  apartments  she 
occupied  to  be  adorned  in  a  style  of  hixurioua  elegance  hitherto 
unknown  in  England,  and  remarkable  for  good  taste  in  a  period  when 
it  was  so  little  understood.  Eleanor's  passion  for  jewels  was  encouraged 
rather  than  checked  by  her  Imsband.  She  wore  thcf^e  costly  ornaments 
on  her  head,  neck,  ^vat^^t,  and  l  olx'S  ;  and  the  money  expended  on  them 
is  said  to  have  aniomitcd  to  no  leas  a  bum  than  tliii  ty  thousand  pounds, 
an  expendituro  which  the  country  could  ill  ailuid  at  that  period,  and 
which  added  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  Henry's  subjects,  so  often  and 
heavily  taxed  to  supply  his  wants.  He  had  created  Peter  of  Savoy, 
Bari  of  Richmond,  which  fumidied  another  cause  of  discontent  in 
Bngknd,  stiU  more  enhanced  when  the  influence  exerdsed  over  the 
weak  monarch  by  that  noble  became  known. 

The  near  connexion  between  the  Kings  of  France  and  England, 
they  having  married  si.stcr.s,  diil  not  strengthen  the  good  understanding 
which  such  a  relationship  is  su])po8ed  to  establish. 

Louis,  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne,  having,  when  peace  was 
accorded  to  him  during  the  minority  of  Henry  the  Third,  consented  tr> 
the  conditions  required,  namely,  that  ho  should,  when  he  succeeded 
his  fiither  as  King  of  France,  yield  up  the  provinces  seised  by  Fhilip  from 
King  John,  &Qed  in  the  perfonnance  of  this  engagement^  and,  in  1224, 
having  made  himsdf  master  of  La  Bochelle^Henry,  determined  to  attempt 
its  recovery,  demanded  from  parliament  money  to  engage  in  a  war 
for  this  purpose.  The  parliament  assented  to  the  demand,  but  made  it 
an  express  condition  that  the  charters  should  be  strictly  fulfilled.  Henry 
consented,  and  issued  orders  to  that  effect  throughout  the  kingdom. 

But  tliese  charters  wore  not  completed,  and  the  king  entering 
into  long  and  disastrous  wars  with  France  covered  himself  with  debts 
and  difficulties.    Both  he  and  Ins  queen  became  very  unpopular. 

At  home  the  wesk  in&tuatioa  of  Henry  for  Simon  de  Montfort, 
whom  he  created  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  gare  him  the  hand  of  his  sister. 
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oxaspomtcd  furtlicr  tlie  pnMic  (Ussatisfaction.  This  was  hciL^liteued  by 
(^iiui.  II  Eleanor  procuring  the  see  of  Canterbury  for  her  uncle  Boni£aco, 
another  foreigner. 

Henry  coiitiuued  his  ainipaigna  in  France  with  signal  disgrace  and 
loflB  of  men,  money,  and  temtorjr.  It  vas  not  until  he  had  exhausted 
all  the  noouTces  dTthe  treaBury  at  home  that  heoonid  be  persuaded  to 
return  to  England.  He  then  commanded  his  nobles  to  meet  him  itt 
Portsmouth,  &s  if  he  were  a  conqueror  returning  to  his  kingdom  in 
triumph,  instead  of  coming  back  a  defeated  and  dishonoured  sovereign, 
who  had  not  only  lost  his  possessions  in  Poitou,  but  had  pledged  himself 
to  pny  five  thonsand  pounds  a  year  to  Franco.  Tt  was  during  tliis  ill-fated 
war  that  Eleanor  gave  l)it  th  to  a  daughter  at  Bourdeaux,  named  Beatrice, 

While  Henry  was  occupied  in  feasting  and  amusements  at  Bour- 
deaux, Eleanor  was  negotiating  a  marriage  between  her  sister  Sancha 
sxxid  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  who  had  lost  his  vnk  some  months 
before.  In  this  prince  the  queen^  his  sister-in-law,  had  hitherto  found 
an  opponent  to  the  influence  she  exercised  oyer  her  weak  husband,  and 
the  evil  use  to  whidi  she  turned  it  It  was  probably  a  desire  to  con- 
ciliate the  opposition  of  Richard  that  induced  her  to  effect  this  marriage ; 
and  if  so,  it  succeeded. 

In  a  few  months  after  the  return  of  Henry  and  his  queen  from 
Botirdemix,  the  Countess  of  Provence  accompanied  the  betrothed  Sanclia 
to  England  for  the  celebration  of  her  nuptials.  This  event  furniiihed 
a  fresh  occasion  for  e.\'j>ense  ;  and  the  finances  of  Henry  being  then  in 
a  state  little  calculated  to  defray  it,  he  had  recourise  to  one  of  those 
unprincipled  measures  but  too  common  during  his  reign  wheneTW  his 
coflfon  required  replenuihing.  He  sought  a  quarrd  with  tiie  Jews,  in 
order  to  have  a  pretext  for  extorting  a  large  sum  from  them  in  the 
shape  of  a  peace-offering,  and  lavished  on  the  mainage  ftstival  alone 
an  enormous  portion  of  the  niuney  thus  shamefully  acquired.  Some 
notion  of  tlie  profusion  of  this  fcj4st  may  be  formed  from  the  stat^nent 
of  Rapin,  tliat  no  less  than  thirty  thousand  dishes  were  served  up  at 
it.  Nor  was  tlic  cost  occasioned  to  Henry  confined  solely  to  the 
marriage  ;  for  the  Countess  of  Provence,  before  she  left  England,  levied 
a  heavy  contribution,  in  the  shape  of  a  loan,  from  her  royal  son-in-la  w. 

Henry  found  himself  involved  in  many  troubles  soon  after  his 
return  fiem  his  disastrous  vuit  to  France.  His  frequent  exactions 
fiiom  his  parliament  as  well  as  teom  hUi  subjects,  his  confiscations  of 
the  properties  of  his  nobles  whenever  even  the  shadow  of  an  excuse 
ODuld  be  offcored  to  justify  them,  and  his  repeated  violations  of  the 
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charters  not  only  agreed  iohjloB  fitther,  but  accepted  by  bimsel^  had 

80  eidiaustcd  the  pationco  of  tho  nation,  that  the  parliament  began  to 
entertain  the  intention  of  appointing  four  of  its  members  to  carry  on' 
tho  goyemmcnt.  The  plan  formed  appeara  to  hare  been  not  only  vise, 
but  well  digested. 

Long  and  various  woi  e  tho  trouble  of  the  weak  nnd  extravagant 
king.  Demands  of  moiiey  from  the  popo,  and  refusal  of  hoiuage  from 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  tho  King  of  Scotland,  were  followed  hy  tho 
determination  of  Louis  of  France  to  crush  utterly  tho  power  of 
England  in  that  country. 

The  death  of  Isabella)  the  queen-motoer,  vife  to  the  Ead  of  Marche, 
irho  died  in  1246,  entailed  fresh  eipense  on  her  son,  King  Henry ;  for 
her  daughters  and  her  sons  by  the  Sari  of  March  forthwith  came  to 
England,  to  claim,  at  the  hands  o£  their  lialf-brother,  that  proTinon  of 
which  they  stood  in  the  greatest  need,  they  being  in  want  of  the  means 
of  subsistence,  their  father  having,  to  get  rid  of  them,  thrown  them 
wholly  on  the  generosity  of  the  king.  These  half-brothers  were  Guy 
dc  Lusignan,  William,  and  Athelmar.  The  ariival  of  these  needy  and 
ambitious  claimants  occasioned  considerable  oiubarrassmcnt  to  Henry, 
and  diawtfafection  to  his  subjects.  Ambitious  and  irain-glorious,  the 
pretensions  at  these  three  young  men  were  not  easily  to  be  gratified ; . 
and  the  Buglish  looked  with  angw  on  the  expenses  incunred  for  this 
put  pose,  which  they  considered  as  so  much  taken  from  themselTes. 
The  disagreements  betw^n  Henry  and  his  barons  had  now  readied 
that  point  tliat  \Yhcn  he  again  applied  to  parliament  for  money 
he  met  with  stern  reproaches  only  ;  and  finding  lie  had  little  to  hope 
for,  he  prorogued  tho  parliament,  and  threw  himself  more  than  over  on 
his  foreign  favourites  for  advice  and  support.  Being  in  great  want  of 
nioiiuy,  he  determined  on  the  sale  of  his  jewels  and  plate,  uhich  were 
soon  purchased  by  the  citizens  of  Loudon,  to  kis  great  auger  and 
mortification,  they  having  pleaded  poverty  when  he  required  their  aid ; 
and,  to  punish  them,  he  eetablished  a  fiur  at  Westminster,  to  last 
fifteen  days^  during  whicb  time  all  tradmg  was  strictly  prohibited  in 
Londoa  Hu  next  measure  was  to  decide  on  keeping  his  Christmas 
in  iho  city,  at  the  expense  of  the  citizens,  and  to  compel  them  to 
present  him  with  valuable  gifts  on  the  new  year's  day,  in  addition  to 
which  he  extorted  from  them  two  thousand  pounds.  Shortly  after,  a  new 
and  undignified  measure  for  accpunng  u)oncy  suggested  itself  to  him. 
It  was  no  other  than  that  of  borrowijig  sums  from  tho  rich  portion  of 
his  subjects  on  pleas  known  to  be  so  false  that  they  imposed  ou  no 
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one ;  and,  having  coodescended  to  tikis  meaime88»  he  exposed  lunoself 
to  denials  and  ozcnaeB  from  all  to  whom  he  apj^ed. 

In  the  early  part  of  1245  Eleanor  gare  birth  to  a  second  son, 
named  Edmund.  This  prince  entered  tlie  world  under  inauspicious 
circnmstanccs ;  for  tlic  unpopnlariij  of  his  motlicr,  and  the  impoverislied 
state  of  his  father  had  increased  ;  and  such  was  the  mal-.admini- 
stration  of  the  laws,  that  open  defiance  was  offered  to  tlicm  by  men 
who  fearlessly  plundoriMl  wlicjiever  an  occasion  offered,  and  added 
insult  and  abuse  to  robbei  v.  Nt  r  were  the  persons  of  the  kiiiL^  and 
queen  held  juore  sacred  by  ihom  tbau  those  of  their  subjects  ;  for 
when  travelling  through  Hampshire  their  luggage  was  stolen,  and 
themselres  exposed  to  the  lov  scurrility  ef  a  riotous  mob.  The 
impunity  hitherto  permitted.  Hairy  determined  should  be  pat  an  end 
to  I  for  evils  that  touched  the  great  personally  sure  in  those  days  to 
draw  an  attention,  if  not  a  punishment,  too  often  denied  to  those  which 
fell  on  persons  of  lees  note.  Made  aware,  by  what  had  occurred  to 
himself,  of  tlio  snpincncss  and  pusillanimity  of  those  appointed  to  carry 
the  laws  into  eflect,  llcnry  resolved  on  ii'lrninistcnns^  justice  himself, 
and  presided  on  tlie  judicial  bench  in  Winchester  ;  and  this  was 
perhaps  the  sole  occasion,  duriniz;  his  long  reign,  in  which  he  evinced 
spirit  and  determination.  That  tlicre  was  great  need  of  such  spirit 
was  eridsttt  by  the  rdbsal  of  Lord  Cliff<»d  to  appear  at  the  king  s 
summons  before  hua  He  not  only  treated  the  Icing^s  messenger  with 
great  insolence,  but  compelled  him  to  eat  the  royal  warranty  seal  and 
aH  Henry  for  once  showed  a  proper  feeling,  and  punished  CMbrd 
soTerely. 

The  appointment  of  Boniface,  uncle  to  Queen  Eleanor,  to  the  sec  of 

Canterbury,  effected  through  her  influence  over  her  weak  hnsband,  and 

by  her  letter  to  the  pope,  occasioned  general  discontent  in  England. 

Boniface  was  universally  di  onied  a  very  unworthy  succeasor  to  St. 

Edmond,  tlic  late  archbishop ;  and,  as  if  to  justify  the  prejudices 

entertained  against  him,  he  committed  an  act  that  drew  down  on  him 

condemnation  and  hatred.  He  thought  fit  to  make  a  visitation  to  the 

Prioty  of  St.  Bartholomew,  which,  bemg  in  the  diocese  of  the  Bishop  of 

London,  he  had  no  ri^t  to  interfere  with.   Here  he  insulted  and  beat 

the  canons,  who  ini^antly  appealed  to  the  king.   But  Boniface  had 

anticipated  this  measure,  and,  aided  by  the  queen,  he  persuaded 

Henry  to  refuse  to  see  them  or  to  "^ivo  thein  redress.     So  great  was 

the  indignation  of  the  people  on  this  occasion,  that  they  pursued 

lionii'ace  to  Lambeth,  thrcatcuiug  to  put  him  to  death,  and  lavishing 
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on  lum  the  most  opprobrious  epitliets.  This  proof  of  the  bad  tue 
made  by  Eleanor  of  die  inflttence  she  possessed  over  Heniy  makes  ns 
less  surprised  at  the  hatred  she  incurred  from  her  subjects ;  and  that 
such  a  state  of  misrule  could  so  long  hare  contmned  seem^  indeed,  the 

oiily  matter  for  wonder.   Another  cause  for  the  dislike  eutertaiBed 

against  Eleanor  was  her  conduct  with  regard  to  the  dues  on  cargoes 
landed  at  Quecnhithe,  Ripa  Rei^ina?,  or  Queen's  Wharf.  These  dues, 
which  formed  a  portion  of  the  revenues  of  the  queeus  of  Eugknd, 
were  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  freights  ;  and  Eleanor,  regardless 
of  justice  and  public  opinion,  used  licr  iuflueuce  to  compel  all  ships 
laden  with  valuable  merchandise  to  land  their  cargoes  at  Rotherhitho. 
This  tyrannical  proceeding  occasioned  great  discontent^  and  kept  up 
such  iU-will,  that  tiie  qneen  at  last  sold  hor  privilege  to  the  ]dng*s 
brother,  the  Earl  of  ComwaU.  Large  as  wero  the  sums  exacted  by 
Bleanor  and  Henry  from  their  subjects^  both  found  themselves 
continually  involved  in  pecuniary  embarrassments  by  the  reckless 
manner  in  which  they  lavished  money  on  their  foreign  relations  and 
favourites.  The  Countess  of  Provence,  the  mother  of  the  queen,  was  a 
perpetual  drain  on  the  purse  of  her  daughter  ;  and  even  after  the 
queen,  by  the  death  of  her  mother-in-law  T.sal)e]la,  in  1  246,  came  into 
})ossei>siuu  of  her  dowry,  the  demands  from  her  mother  kept  her 
finances  embarrassed.  Some  notion  of  the  impoverished  state  of  the 
king  and  queen  may  be  formed,  when  it  is  known  that  Heniy  caused 
to  be  pawned  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
money  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  officers  of  the  Chapel  Boyal  at 
Windsor.  Nor  was  this  the  only  extraordinary  measure  to  which,  in 
his  pecuniary  difficulties  he  had  recourse ;  for  he  descended  to  a 
meanness  of  which  few,  if  tir\y,  of  the  reputable  portion  of  lils  suljjects 
would  have  been  guilty, — namely,  the  soliciting  money  from  all  pereons 
of  distinctiou  whom  he  eucx>uiitered.  The  better  to  excite  sympathy 
and  compassion,  the  king  and  queen,  putting  aside  the  robes  befitting 
their  state,  adopted  simple  ones,  and,  self-invited,  dined  at  the  tables  of 
the  rich, — a  condescension  so  little  Talued,  that  those  on  whom  it  was 
conferred  were  not  found  willing  to  ropay  it  by  gifts  ea^pected  by  the 
tmettaffm,  in  proof  of  loyalty  to  their  persons. 

Tlie  celebration  of  the  nuptials  of  Margaret,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
the  king  and  queen,  yvith  Alexander  the  Third,  King  of  Scotland,  was 
the  sole  gratifying  event  that  internipted  the  chain  of  distressing  ones 
which  marked  the  year  12.'jl.  This  ceremony  took  place  at  York  ; 
and  the  archbishop  of  that  see,  with  a  generosity  then  become  rar^ 
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offered  to  defiay  all  tl>o  expenses  of  the  feasts  to  be  given  on  the 
occasion — an  offer  peculiarly  acocplable  to  Henry  and  Eleanor,  and 
attended  with  gi  cat  cost  to  the  archbishop.  The  goigcousucss  of  the 
dresses  wcm  at  ihu  cerwiony  are  handed  down  to  posterity  by  seTeial 
authors ;  and  those  of  the  queen  and  the  ladies  of  her  court  are  said 
to  have  displayed  not  only  extreme  richness,  but  a>  fine  taste  for 
picturesque  effect. 

It  was  soon  afler  the  celebratkm  of  these  nuptials  that  the  return 
of  Simon  do  Montfort  from  Gascony,  where  ho  had  been  some  years 
governor  embittered  the  life  of  Henry,  l»y  the  insolence  and  violence 
with  whieh  he  prcsnincd  to  treat  hiiu.  Henry  was  compelled  to  recall 
iSini<in  from  Gascony,  and  to  place  his  son  and  heir,  Kdward,  only 
fourteen  yeaits  of  age,  there  in  hia  stead.  lie  soon,  however,  learned 
that  the  Gascons  had  formed  the  project  to  ddtver  Guienne  to  the 
King  of  C^istQe,— a  project  which,  during  the  presence  of  Leicester, 
they  dreaded  to  attempt^  but  whidi  they  now  openly  avowed ;  and  the 
king  determined  to  proceed  to  Guirane,  to  defint  thdr  sdiemes.  The 
queen  was  appointed  regent,  in  conjunction  with  her  brother-in-law, 
the  Earl  of  Cornwall  ;  and  Henry  and  his  train,  including  nearly  all 
his  barons,  left  England  in  August,  for  Eniudeaux,  where  he  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  army.  Henry  was  Warned  for  vesting  such 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  queen,  whoso  unpopularity  in  his  kingdom 
was  so  well  known,  that  it  was  to  be  feared  she  might  be  tcnijited  to 
make  repriiiaLi  on  tliose  who  had  offended  her.  liut,  oven  had  she  not 
been  appointed  to  the  regency,  and  had  the  sole  poww  been  vested  in 
Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  so  great  was  the  influence  of  Eleanor  ovor 
her  taster  Sancha»  who  ruled  her  husband  almost,  if  not  quit^  as  much 
as  the  queen  did  Henry,  tiiat  the  wishes  of  Eleanw  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  been  cai  i  ied  into  e  ffect  as  implicitly  as  if  the  whole 
power  had  been  vested  in  her.  Of  all  the  policy  of  Eleanor,  the 
havinpi;  accomplished  the  marriage  between  her  sister  and  the  brother 
of  the  king  was  the  most  successCiil  in  its  results  ;  for  by  it  she  not 
only  disai  nied  the  opposition  more  than  once  exhibited  by  the  Earl  of 
Coriiwall  against  her  influence  over  the  king,  and  especially  in  the 
overweening  favours  lavislied  on  her  own  family,  but  drew  him  wholly 
to  her  side,  by  thus  connecting  him  so  cloady  with  that  very  family. 
Hence,  although  the  king  expected  that  Eleanor  would  be  guided  by 
the  advice  of  her  co-r^n^  he  knew  that  she  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  sister  of  her  husband  ;  and,  when  recovered  from  her  confinement 
of  a  daughter,  the  Princess  Cathexine, — which  event  took  place  in 
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November, — she  assumed  tlio  reins  of  gOTemiiient»  fully  detennined  to 
exercise  only  liur  owu  sovereign  "will. 

One  of  the  earliest  proc>f^i  of  her  (les|)otisin  was  given  hy  denian  Jing 
of  the  citizens  of  liOndoii  a  considerable  sum  of  inuuey,  on  the  j>lL>«a 
that  it  was  due  to  her  as  the  fines  on  the  renewals  of  leases  of  the 
crown  knds,  it  being  customary  to  pay  the  queens  of  Knglaud  a  oertaiii 
Toluntaiy  fine  on  Bttch  occanons.  But  the  money  now  demanded  was 
on  heavy  fines  mgnstifiably  exacted  from  the  dfizens  by  the  kmg  on 
Tarious  pretexts  ;  consequently,  this  new  act  of  injustice  snd  oppression 
on  the  part  of  the  queen  not  only  enraged  those  against  whom  it  was 
directed,  but  forcibly  reminded  them  of  the  former  extortion  of  the 
kin«5.  Eleanor,  angered  at  the  resistance  ofTercd  to  lier  unjust  demand, 
commanded  the  imprisonment  of  tlie  sherififa  of  Loudon, — a  proceeding 
that  drew  on  her  general  indignation. 

In  12o3,  the  queen,  by  decree  of  the  king,  sunmioncd  a  parliament 
to  grant  suppUes  to  meet  the  war  iu  Guienne ;  but,  disappointed  in 
this  attempt,  she  remitted  from  her  own  funds  a  oonsidersble  sum  to 
Henry,  who  instructed  his  reprcsentatires  at  home  to  levy  contributions 
on  the  Jews,  whom  he  never  spared  when  in  need  of  money.  With 
the  gold  thus  extorted,  Henry  was  now  joined  by  the  queen,  who, 
having  committed  the  regency  tO  the  Earl  of  Cornwall,  set  out  for 
IJourdeaux  with  her  sister  Sancha,  escorted  by  a  vast  train  of  \on\a  and 
ladies,  and  commenced  a  system  of  reckless  extravagauco  and  light 
pleasures  that  bade  fair  soon  to  consume  it. 

The  marriage  of  Prince  Kdwaril  ^^ith  Eleanor  of  ('astile  had  latel}' 
been  arranged,  and  it  was  decided  that  the  queeii  was  to  accompany 
tlio  prince,  her  son,  to  his  nuptisk.  It  was  an  extraordinary  coinci- 
dence that  Edward  should  marry  the  daughter  of  Joanna,  who  had 
been  affianced  to  his  lather,  who  had  broken  off  the  engagement  to 
wed  Eleanor,  and  which  breach  had  furnished  the  papal  see  with  an 
excuse  for  harassing  Henry  with  doubts  of  the  legality  of  his  marriage 
with  Eleanor,— doubts  so  often  and  so  powerfully  urged,  that  it  was 
only  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  largo  sum  of  money  that  bu^ls  were  obtained 
from  tlio  pope  declaring  the  marriage  of  Henry  and  Eleanor  valid. 
The  nuptials  of  Prince  Edward  and  Eleanor  of  Castile  were  celebrated 
with  great  pomp  ;  after  which,  the  qviecn,  with  the  youthful  bride  and 
bridegroom,  returned  to  join  King  Henry,  who  had  remained  at 
Bourdeaux.  Here  an  invitation  from  King  Louis  was  sent  to  the  royal 
party  to  visit  his  court ;  and  Louis  and  his  queen,  attended  by  a  train 
of  nobles,  met  his  expected  guests  at  Chartres,  whence  they  conducted 
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fhem  to  Paris.  Eleanor,  with  many  faults,  was  remarkable  for  the 
stFoiig  affection  she  Bore  to  her  £uuily  ;  henco,  the  meeting  mth  her 
siBter,  the  Queen  of  France,  must  have  been  peculiarly  gratifying  to 
her.   The  palace  of  the  Old  Temple^  at  Fans,  was  prepared  for  the 

reception  of  the  royal  party,  who  entered  the  French  ca]Htal  ■with  a 
splendid  train ;  and,  shortly  after  their  arrival,  Henry  bestowed  a 
large  sum  on  the  Froncli  poor,  and  entertained  with  princely  hospi- 
tality and  rccral  mapiificence  his  royal  relatives.  No  less  tliaii  three 
sovereigns  .sate  at  this  splendid  feast  ;  the  King  of  Navarre,  as  well  as 
St.  Louis,  heiiig  one  of  the  guests.  After  a  .sojourn  of  a  week  at  Paris, 
during  which  period  the  King  and  Queen  of  England  received  every 
honour  from  their  royal  hosts,  they  departed  m  rmdf  Ibr  thdr  own 
dominions,  and  landed  at  Dover  early  in  January,  1255.  Their  entiy 
into  London  was  made  with  unusual  pomp  and  ceremony,  and  tlm 
dtisras  were  agam  called  on  to  aaaist  in  d^aying  a  portion  of  the 
expense  attending  it. 

About  this  period  the  pope  invested  Prince  Edmund  with  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily,  Avhich  caused  infinite  joy  to  his  weak-minded  futlier  ; 
for  Henry  forgot,  in  the  gratification  of  his  paternal  vanity,  the  clifH- 
culties  in  which  this  dangerous  gift  was  likely  to  involve  him.  Nor 
was  it  long  before  he  found  himself  on  the  evo  of  engaging  in  a  war  in 
support  of  the  pretensions  of  Edmund,  still  a  mere  boy,  to  tho  great 
disaatis&ction  of  )m  subjects,  who,  already  haraased  the  frequent 
exactions  of  the  king,  looked  with  dread  to  liiture  ones,  Ukely  to  spring 
from  this  source.  Before,  however,  Henry  could  embark  in  this  new 
folly,  intel%enoe  reached  him  that  the  King  and  Queen  of  Scotland 
were  held  in  durance  by  John  Baliol,  and  tho  Comyns,  rsgents  during 
tiie  minority  of  Alexander*  This  news  was  the  more  alarming  fixMn  tho 
drcumstance  that  those  persons  were  the  next  heirs  to  the  crown,  and 
filled  the  brea?5t  of  Kleanor,  always  a  most  tender  mother,  with  such 
terror  for  the  sjifety  of  her  daughter,  that  a  hdig  and  severe  ilhie.ss  was 
the  consequence.  Instead,  therefore,  of  turning  the  British  arms  against 
those  who  disputed  Prince  Edmund's  title  to  the  sovereignty  of  Sicily, 
Hemy,  urged  by  his  queen,  undertook  a  campaign  against  the  oppres- 
sors of  the  youthful  £lcottiah  m<»iarch8 ;  hut,  before  he  could  reach 
Scodand,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  had,  in  disguise,  gained  access  to  the 
castle,  and  had  admitted  his  adherents,  who  restored  the  king  and 
queen  to  liberty,  after  having  suffered  great  hardships  and  indignities. 
They  sliortly  after  proceeded  to  Wark  Castle,  to  join  the  queen,  then 
confined  there  by  indisposition,  and  remained  with  her  until  her 
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recovery  enabled  her  to  go  to  Woodrioek,  irliidier  they  aocompanied 
her.  Splendid  were  the  festiTities  that  followed  the  arrivel  ef  the  rojal 
party  at  Woodstock,  which  was  soon  after  joined  by  Richard,  Earl  of 
Cknuwall,  lately  debated  to  sovereignty  in  the  room  of  the  late  Emperor 
of  Germany,  and  who  had  taken  the  title  of  King  of  the  Romans. 
These  festirities^  attended  with  such  heavy  expense,  were  shortly  fol- 
lowed by  a  famine,  to  which  the  people  were  less  disposed  to  submit 
patiently,  from  its  bcina;  p:enerally  believed  to  liavo  originated  in  the 
va«t  sum  drawn  from  Kngland  by  the  King  of  the  Romans — a  sum  said 
to  amount  to  seven  bumlrcd  thousand  pounds.  And,  as  if  tliis  famine 
were  not  a  sufficient  calamity  for  the  people,  the  queen  again  claimed 
from  the  city  her  queen-gold — a  daim  always  impopular,  hut  at  this 
crins  of  distress  peouharly  so.  Henry  took  an  actiye  part  in  extorting 
this  demand,  whidi  greatly  increased  the  dislike  entertained  by  his 
subjects  to  him  and  the  queen. 

The  death  of  the  youthful  Princess  Catherine  occasioned  great 
sorrow  to  EieaDor  and  Henry,  both  of  whom  were  fondly  attached  to 
their  offspring:,  and  for  some  time  diverted  their  attention  from  pur- 
suing the  claims  of  Tiincc  Kdmund  to  the  Sicilian  throne.  But  when 
their  rcgi'et  liad  a  little  subsided,  they  again  turned  their  views  to  this 
point  ;  and,  in  order  to  bring  over  hia  refractory  barons  to  grant  money 
to  estjiblish  his  son's  right,  Henry  had  Edmund  attired  in  regai  robes, 
and,  presenting  liim  to  them,  appealed  to  their  feeling?  in  his  behalf. 
But  this  effort  to  exdte  their  sympathies  was  unsucoessful,  and  Henry 
was  compelled  to  seek  from  the  relatives  of  bis  queen  tfae  assistance 
denied  him  at  home.  While  the  misunderstanding  of  the  soTereigns 
with  their  subjects  daily  increased,  each  endeavouring  to  circumscribo 
the  power  of  the  other,  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  arrived  in  England  to 
claim  the  hand  of  tlio  Princess  Beatrice,  and  the  nuptials  were  cele- 
brated witli  great  magnificence. 

The  Karl  of  Leicester  was  at  this  period  wielding  tlie  power  the 
possession  of  which  Henry  so  much  envied  him;  and  it  was  a  bitter 
humiliation  to  the  king  to  feel  that  to  this  all-powerful  enemy,  whom 
he  feared  no  less  than  he  haled,  he  owed  the  mone^  required  to  keep 
up  the  regal  state  for  the  nuptials.  Henry  and  Eleanor  now  began  to 
dread  the  result  of  their  impolitic  measures ;  and,  to  secure  themselves 
again  t  the  vengeance  they  anticipated,  betook  themselves  to  Windsor 
Castle  and  the  Tower,  both  of  which  were  more  Strongly  fortified  to 
resist  the  rebellious  <^u1>i<"ct-s  wlioso  outl)reak  was  expected.  The  death 
of  the  i^uceu  s  sister,  bauclia,  (^ueon  of  tho  Eomans,  in  1261,  fell  heavily 
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on  the  heart  of  Eleanor,  who  was  deeply  attached  to  lier  ;  and  this 
event,  occurring  when  allairs  in  J'^nglaud  wore  so  threatening  an  aspect, 
greatly  added  to  the  gloom  of  the  queen.  The  royal  pair  gamed  a 
diort  teapite  fnm  the  fiaan  thai  hanflsed  them,  through  the  sJbmuse  of 
the  Earl  of  Leicester  from  their  kingdom ;  but  his  return  the  following 
year  renewed  their  alarm,  and  was  quicklj  Mowed  by  hu  urging  the 
barons  to  require  the  king  to  confirm  the  Oxford  statutes,  which  he  had 
Tidated. 

On  Prince  Edward's  return  to  England  he  committed  one  of  those 
acts  that  have  unfortunately  cast  an  in  lelihle  stain  on  a  character  that 
had  80  many  Imlliant  and  noLle  (iiudities.  The  little  importance 
attached  to  high  principles  of  morality  and  probity  in  that  age,  of 
which  so  many  examples  were  furnished  him,  cannot  plead  his  justi- 
fication for  an  action  so  inconsistent  with  common  honesty  as  to 
merit  the  severest  reprobation.  Being  aware  that  the  queen,  while 
suflfering  under  some  of  those  pecuniary  diiliculties  which  but  too  often 
were  the  result  of  her  own  and  the  king's  extravagance,  had  placed  her 
jewels,  as  security  for  a  coiisiderable  sum  of  money,  in  the  Bank  of  the 
Knights  Templar,  in  which  many  persons  deposited  money  and  TaluahleB 
both  for  safety  as  weU  as  for  loans,  the  prince,  unable  to  disdiai^  the 
long  arrears  of  i)uy  due  to  his  army  during  the  campaign  in  Wales, 
and  anxious  to  retain  them  in  force  for  anticipated  emei:gencies  which 
the  troubled  state  of  the  kingdom  menaced,  bethought  him  of  demand- 
ing of  the  head  of  the  establishment  of  the  treasury  of  the  knights,  to 
be  shown  the  queen's  jewels,  alleging,  as  an  excuse,  a  doubt  of  their 
being  in  safe  custody.  He  entered  the  bank,  forced  open  all  the  chests 
deposited  there,  and  poascssing  himself  of  the  queen's  jewels  and  ten 
thousand  pounds  in  cash,  lie  carried  ofT  his  booty  to  Windsor.  The 
historians  of  those  times  give  us  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  repre- 
hensible conduct  on  the  part  of  the  heir  to  tlie  crown  met  with  any 
censure  from  the  king  or  queen  ;  while  a  contemporary  chronicler, 
Matthew  Paris,  gives  ljut  too  many  instances  of  the  faults  committed 
by  Eleant)r  and  her  son,  whenever  opportunities  were  ulVorded  them  of 
interfering  in  the  government,  which  the  queen  liad  helped  to  render 
so  unpopuhur.  Never  was  her  unbounded  influence  over  her  weak  and 
in£stuated  husband  exercised  for  any  good  purpose ;  whfle,  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  opposed  to  the  maintenance  of  those  charters  which 
could  alone  preserre  a  good  understanding  between  the  sovereign  and 
his  subjects,  and  the  violation  of  which  exposed  the  throne  to  frequent 
danger,  and  the  kingdom  to- fearful  commotions.   The  exactions  and 
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cnidties  perpetntod  on  the  Jews  during  the  reign  of  Henty  cannot  he 
peniaed  without  mdigDation  and  horror.  The  desire  of  phindeiing 
them  was  the  inciteniont  to  many  an  outbreak  :  nor  were  leaders,  even 
among  the  nobles,  found  wanting  to  head  an  infuriated  mob,  bent  on 
pillage  against  an  unoffending  people,  who  were  robbed,  and,  in  many 
instances,  mtirdercd.  It  was  on  one  of  those  occasions  that  the  queen 
was  so  grossly  iusulted  by  an  infuriated  rabble,  when  the  terrible 
onalauglit  on  the  Jews,  led  on  by  Baron  Fitz-Johu  and  Bucknell,  took 
place,  in  which  the  lives  of  seyeral  hundreds  of  those  unfortunate 
Tictims,  many  of  wh<mi  were  among  the  most  opulent  of  flieir  per- 
suasion, were  saerificed.  Appalled  by  the  shoais  of  the  murderers 
and  cries  of  the  murdered,  Eleaaor,  then  inhalnting  the  Tower  of 
London,  accompanied  by  the  Utdies  of  her  court,  fled  into  the  royal 
barg^  and  attempted  to  proceed  to  Windsor  by  water.  The  barge 
was  no  sooner  descried  by  the  maddened  crowd,  than  they  rushed  in 
a  dense  mnss  to  the  bridge,  uttering  the  most  disgnsling  and  fearful 
menaces  air  iinst  tlic  terrified  queen,  to  whom  they  apjilied  the  grossest 
tcTins  of  rL  jti  uaeh  and  hatred,  pelting  the  queen  with  tiUh,  wliile  others 
burled  down  huge  stones  on  the  barge  to  destroy  it.  Seeing  that  her 
destmeticm  would  be  inevitable  if  shepennBted  m  proceeding,  Eleanor 
was  <Hily  saved  by  returning  to  the  Tower,  half-dead  with  terror.  This 
violent  attack  on  his  queen  induced  Henry  to  mnove  her  and  her 
diildren  to  France,  where  he  left  thm  under  the  protecUon  of  the 
queen  her  sister,  and  returned  to  face  the  troubles  that  menaced  not 
only  his  throne,  but  his  life,  at  home.  Prince  Edward  had  been,  during 
this  crisis,  at  Windsor,  brooding,  witli  ficr}'  anger,  over  the  insult 
offered  to  his  mother,  which  he  impatiently  longed  to  avenge.  Nor 
was  an  opportunity  long  denied  him  ;  for  the  decision  oi  the  King  of 
France,  to  whom  the  English  barons  had  icfcncd  their  complaints 
against  Henry,  not  proving  satisfactory  to  them,  an  open  wai'farc  was 
the  result,  and  in  the  battle,  fought  at  Northampton,  the  victory  was 
on  the  royal  sid^  and  the  eldest  son  of  the  Eari  of  Leicester,  with 
several  of  the  most  powerM  of  the  barons,  were  made  prisoners. 

The  success  attending  the  royal  arms  drew  from  the  barons  an  offer 
of  tliirty  thousand  marks,  if  the  king  would  grant  a  peace  ;  but^  on  this 
occasion,  Henry  evinced  more  spirit  than  he  had  liitherto  shown.  He 
refused  the  offer,  and  the  battle  of  Lewes  was  the  result — a  battle 
which  would  liare  decided  tlic  civil  war  in  the  total  discomfituro  of  the 
artny  of  the  barons,  liad  not  the  fieiy  impetuosity  of  Prince  Edward 
led  him  to  throw  away  the  brilliant  advantage  he  had  gained.    He,  at 
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the  head  of  liis  cavah-y,  chasod  tho  retreating  foes,  animating  his 
soldiers  by  tho  cry  of  Queeu  Klcauor's  iiaiue,  which  he  madly  shouted, 
and  at  Croydcm,  wb«e  he  came  up  with  tiiem,  tlie  liTea  of  a  vaat 
number  were  aa^nficed  in  revenge  fbr  the  immlt  offefed  to  his  mother. 
While  this  imprudent  ptnsoit  was  taking  plaue,  the  absence  of  so  con- 
siderable a  portion  of  his  best  faoops  left  Henry  and  the  King  of  the 
RomaoB  exposed ;  and  the  consequences  were,  that  both  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  Edward,  on  his  return  to  tho  battle-field,  too  late 
discovered  the  result  of  his  own  reckless  conduct,  and  was  compelled  to 
yield  himself  a  prisoner  to  Leicester,  who  sent  him,  with  his  father  ami 
wncle,  to  Wallingford,  while  the  rest  of  tlie  king's  troops  proceeded  to 
Ihiiitol  Ciwtie,  of  which  they  took  possession.  The  queen  instructed 
Sir  Warren  de  fiasingboume,  a  deroted  adherent  of  her  son'^  that  the 
prince  ro^ht  be  rescued,  if  Wallingford  were  surprised  by  the  troops 
at  BristoL  This  braTO  knight  no  sooner  recetred  this  intimation,  than, 
with  three  hundred  horsey  he  proceeded  to  Wallingford  a.t  night»  and  so 
vigorously  attacked  it  at  daybreak,  that  he  won  the  outer  wall  in  spito 
of  the  desperate  defence  made  by  the  garrison.  Alarmed  for  tho 
result,  tho  besieged  answered  from  the  inner  wall,  that  if  the  object  of 
their  assailants  was  to  get  the  prince,  he  should  be  shot  to  them  by  tho 
mangonel,  an  engine  of  war,  tlion  in  use  for  casting  stones.  This 
menace  being  licard  hy  the  prince,  he  sought  permission  to  address  his 
friuuds,  and,  Irum  tho  wall,  he  dcclai'ed  that  their  persistaiicc  iu  tho 
attack  would  cost  him  his  life.  They  retired,  greatly  dispirited  ;  bat 
this  attempt  furnished  an  excuse  for  the  Earl  of  Leicester  to  oonToy 
his  royal  prisoner  to  Kenilworth  Castle^  where  the  sister  of  Henry,  tho 
Countess  of  Leicester,  was  then  residing. 

The  queen,  though  greatly  disappointed  by  the  failure  of  Sir 
Warren  de  Basil igbourne's  attempt  to  liberate  the  prince,  was  by  no 
means  disposed  to  remain  inert  uliile  lie  was  a  captive.  Her  next 
effort  was  to  hold  a  secret  corrcspon<l -tv  o  with  the  Lady  M;uul 
Moi  tiincr,  who  instructed  Edward  to  attempt  his  es^cape,  when  takuig 
liis  <l,iily  exercise  on  horiscbaek,  by  engaging  in  races  with  his  attendants 
till  iio  had  too  much  fatigued  their  steeds  to  pursue  him,  while  she 
would  have  a  fleet  courser  concealed  in  a  neighbouring  grove.  The 
prince  adopted  the  project,  gained  his  freedom,  and  joined  his 
adherents.  Meanwhile,  Eleanor  was  not  inactive,  although  frequently 
enjoined  in  the  hiUsn  of  Henr}'.  di(  tated,  no  doubt,  by  Ijeiccstcr,  to 
take  no  step  to  change  the  state  of  affairs.  With  the  money  raised  on 
her  jewels,  and  other  resources,  she  collected  in  France  a  powerful 
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army,  and  numned  a  fleet,  to  effect  the  libeiiitioii  of  Iier  husband  and 
his  brotheiv  the  King  of  the  Romans ;  but,  before  thej  could  land  in 
England,  the  victoiy  achieved  by  Prince  Edvard  at  the  battle  of 
Evesham  rendered  their  services  unnecessaiy.  During  this  action  the 
life  of  Houy,  whom  Leioester  had  placed  in  front  of  his  troope,  ivas 
exposed  to  great  danger.  Wounded  in  the  shoulder,  he  was  on  tiie 
point  of  being  killed  bj  one  of  the  soldiers  of  Edward,  who  believed 
him  to  be  of  tho  adverse  sid^  when  he  called  aloud,  **I  am  your  kii^ 
— slay  me  not !  "  He  was  rescued  from  this  dangerous  position  by  an 
ofl&cer,  who  conducted  him  to  his  victorious  son,  who  received  him 
with  joyful  tenderness,  knelt  before  him,  and  craved  his  paternal 
benediction. 

Great  and  universal  was  the  terror  felt  by  the  rebellious  subjects  of 
Henry,  of  the  retribution  that  might  be  taken  for  the  sufferings 
endured  during  fourteen  mouths  by  the  sovereign  and  his  family. 
But,  contrary  to  their  expectations,  tho  triumph  of  royalty  was 
unstained  by  a  single  act  of  sanguinary  vengeance.  Of  a  nature  never 
cruel,  Henry  better  loved  to  punish  the  sins  of  his  subjects  through 
their  monies  than  by  Uoodshed.  Their  kite  crimes  of  HsMnt^etiS 
furnished  an  excellent  excuse  for  enriching  his  quem's  finances  at  a 
heavy  cost  to  theirs,  and  he  exacted  from  his  refractory  barons  such 
heavy  fines  to  fill  his  own  coffers  as  to  reduce  them  t  ;il  solute 
poverty,  and  to  drive  them  into  a  fresh  outbreak  under  tho  son 
of  Leicester,  which  might  have  occasioned  new  troubles,  if  not 
disnsters,  had  not  the  queen  then  arrived,  accompanied  by  Cardinal 
Ottoboni,  the  pope's  legate,  armed  with  excommunications  against 
Leicester  and  his  followers^  which  greatly  aided  in  quelling  the  rising 
rebellion. 

Tho  tranquillity  of  the  realm  remained  undisturbed  uutil  1267, 
when  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  headed  a  revolt  and  attacked  the  palace 
at  Westminster,  whidi  the  insurgents  plundered  and  nearly  destroyed, 
murdering  with  savage  cruelty  the  royal  domestics.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  had  the  queen  not  been  absent,  her  life  would  have  been 
endangered  on  this  occasion,  for  the  outbreak  was  marked  with  more 
violence  and  ferocity  than  all  former  ones.  The  personal  bravery  of 
Prince  Edward  was  of  high  importance  during  this  rdidlion;  for  he 
conquered  by  his  own  hand  the  last  partisan  of  Leicester,  Adam 
Grord<Hi,  a  man  no  less  remarkable  for  physical  force  than  for  high 
courage,  and  afterwards  obtained  his  pardon  through  the  queen. 

Tranquillity  being  now  restored  to  his  faJthor's  dominions,  Edward 
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resolved  to  put  liis  long-intended  project  of  engaging  in  the  crn.s<Kles 
iuto  effect.  Previous  to  his  departing,  the  canonisation  of  Edward  tlie 
Oonfeasor  took  place,  a  ceremony  solemnised  "with  great  pomp  and 
state,  and  on  which  occarion  the  mortal  remains  of  St  Edward  were 
remoyed  from  the  qpot  where  they  had  reposed  to  a  magnificent  shrine 
prepared  byHeniy  for  fhdr  reception,  and  for  the  decoration  of  which 
the  queen  contributed  some  jewels  of  considerable  yahM,  and  an  image 
of  the  Virgin  in  silver.  Prince  Edward,  on  assuming  the  cross,  was 
accompanied  by  his  princess  and  his  brother  Edmund,  leaving  his 
dlildrrai  in  England  ;  and  although  Prince  Edmund  had  only  been  some 
months  wedded  to  a  fair  and  youthful  bride,  tlie  Lady  Avchne,  sole 
heiress  to  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,  he  could  not  be  tlissuaded  from  joining 
his  helovcd  brother.  The  lovely  Aveline  lived  not  to  behold  the  return 
of  her  husband,  for  she  sank  into  a  premature  grave  when  only  one 
year  a  wife. 

Death  had  been  busy  with  the  rojai  lanalj  Jaihig  tlic  first  year  of 
Prince  Edward's  absence  from  England ;  for  not  only  was  Boniface, 
J^rchbiahop  of  CSanterbury,  unde  to  the  queen,  summoned  to  anothw 
world,  but  the  King  of  the  Romans  expired.  This  Isst  blow  fell  so 
heavily  on  the  king  as  greatly  to  impair  his  health,  and  diortly  after 
he  was  seized  by  a  Iktal  distemper  when  at  Bury  Si  Edmund's,  whither 
he  had  gone  to  restore  tranquillity,  some  alarming  riots  hsTing  lately 
occurred  in  that  neighbourhood.  Aware  of  his  own  danger,  he  insbted 
on  being  removed  to  London,  and  arrived  there  in  a  dying  state  ;  his 
thoughts  still  anxiously  bent  on  the  welfare  of  the  absent  heir  to  his 
crown,  he  compelled  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  to  bind  himself  by  an  oath 
to  preserve  peace  and  order  in  the  kingdom  during  the  absence  of  the 
prince. 

Henry  departed  this  life  in  the  night  of  November  the  16th,  1272, 
after  a  reign  of  fiftj-six  years,  and  in  his  sixty-sixth  year.  Having 
appointed  the  queen  regent,  she,  four  days  after  the  decease  of  her 
royal  husband,  caused  the  prince  to  be  proclaimed  king,  by  the  title 
of  Edward  the  First  !rhe  remains  of  the  late  sovereign  were  interred 
with  great  state  and  grandeur  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  the  fimeral 
expenses^  which  amounted  to  a  laigo  sum,  wefe  defrayed  by  the 
Knights  Templar.  When  the  obsequies  of  Henry  had  been  perfianned, 
the  barons  assembled  before  the  In^  altar  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and 
swore  allegiance  to  their  new  monarch — an  allegiance  strictly  kept  by 
them,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  his  subjects,  during  his  protracted  absence 
in  the  crusade.   A  new  grief  was  added  to  that  of  Eleanor  for  her 
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rojal  spouse,  by  the  death  of  tlio  Qtieen  of  Scotland,  lier  daii^^diter,  to 
whom  she  was  fondlj  attax:licd.  This  amiable  hitly  loft  an  oiilv  child, 
who  afterwards  became  Queen  of  Norway.  Nor  wore  the.se  afflictions 
tbe  only  onei  niiicli  Qiml  Ekaoor  had  endured  anoe  the  departure 
of  Frinoe  Edward ;  for  she  was  aererely  tried  hy  the  deaths  of  three  of 
his  children  previous  to  that  of  King  Henry,  so  soon  followed  by  that 
of  the  Queen  of  Scotland.  When,  nearly  two  years  after  Edward's 
accession  to  the  crown,  he  rotomed  from  his  eastern  expedition,  his 
coronation  took  place  ;  and  this  cTcnt,  which  should  have  hecn  an 
occasion  of  rejoicing  to  his  mother,  became  one  of  deep  sorrow,  owing 
to  tlio  sadden  death  of  her  only  snrvivinf^  daughter,  Beatrice,  Due  hess 
of  Bretan^ic,  who,  with  tlic  duke  her  husband,  came  to  England  to 
participate  in  the  sjjlendid  festivities  attending  this  ceremony. 

After  this  affliction,  the  ciuccn-mothcr  resided  seldom  in  London, 
but  lived  in  much  privacy  at  AValtham  and  Lutger's  Hall,  until  she 
retired  to  Ambrcsbury,  where,  four  years  after,  she  took  the  veil, 
chastened  by  many  trials  and  sorrows,  ha\  ing  seen  seven  of  the  nine 
children  she  had  borne  to  King  Henry  depart  this  life  in  the  prime  of 
their  days.  The  princes  and  princesses  to  whom  she  had  giren  birth 
were  remarkable  for  beauty,  intelligence^  and  devotion  to  her ;  so  that 
it  cannot  be  wondered  at  ^t  the  high  qpirit  and  unbending  hau^ti- 
ness,  which  no  other  timis  could  subdue^  yielded  to  the  regret  of  the 
fond  mother. 

The  retired  queen  had  the  consolation  of  retaining  her  rich  dowry, 
as  Queen  Dowag^  of  England,  ar  1  K  I  ward  the  first  continued  an 

affectionate  and  respectful  son.  He  visited  tlic  queen-mother  before 
and  subsequently  to  her  prononnchig  the  monastic  vows  ;  and  it  was 
no  slight  proof  of  his  obedience  to  lier  wishes,  tbnt  lie  yielded  to  her 
desire  that  the  Princess  Mary,  his  fifth  daughter,  should  take  the  veil, 
against  the  consent  of  her  mother,  whoso  grief  on  the  occasion  nmut 
have  greatly  pained  him,  devoted  as  he  was  to  his  beloved  queen, 
Eleanor  of  Castile.  King  Edward  is  said  to  have  oflen  referred  to  the 
opinion,  and  profited  by  the  counsel  of  bis  mother,  up  to  tbe  dose  of 
her  life. 

That  the  sedusion  of  a  conventual  life,  and  the  duties  imposed  by 
her  TOWS,  had  produced  a  salutary  ehange  in  the  sentiments  of  the 
once  haughty  Bleanor,  is  proved  by  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of 
the  advice  given  by  her  on  her  dying  bed  to  the  king,  not  to  extort 
or  recdve  a  oonfeasion  of  his  accomplices  from  a  criminal  then  under 
convicticii  finr  treason,  under  circumstances  that  greatly  aggravated 
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his  crime,  and  whoso  confcsfiiou  it  was  luoro  tlian  suspccLod  would 
oompTomud  the  safety  of  many  indiTiduab  of  coiueqiiflnee  about  the 
coort 

EleBzior  expired  at  Ambresbuty,  nineteen  years  after  the  death  of 
her  husband,  while  the  king,  her  son,  was  in  Scotland ;  on  whose 
retom  her  remains,  which  had  been  embalmed,  were  interred  with  all 
due  honour  and  Bolemnitj  in  ilie  church  of  her  convent.  She  had 
lived  to  see  the  subjection  of  Wales  to  England,  and  her  grandson, 
£d\rard  of  Caernarvon,  contracted  in  marriage  with  her  great-great^ 
gmndclaiiglitcr  Marixnrct,  lioiross  of  Scotlaiid  and  Xorwaj'-  ;  thus  adding 
the  prospect  of  the  addition  of  those  countries  to  the  already  great 
territories  of  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  Aquitaine,  and  Poitou.  Afler 
all  her  troubles,  her  sun  thus  went  down  in  a  peaceful  grandeur. 
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Among  the  monuments  to  departed  kiugs  and  queens  which  surround 
tlie  milled,  but  still  magnificent,  mausoleum  of  Edward  the  Cbnfinaor, 
ia  Westminster  Abb^,  there  are  two  altar-tombs  in  particular,  which 
recal  a  host  of  romantic  association^  at  which  the  stranger  dwells  the 
longest^  and  which  are  the  last  to  &de  from  his  memory.  The  firsts 
whwh  is  of  oonsi^rable  azot  is  of  grey  unpolidied  marble — massivi^ 
,  unomamented,  and  simple  almost  to  rudeness ;  looking  like,  what  in 
realitj  it  is,  the  sarcopliagus  of  a  warrior-king.  But  how  can  we  find 
language  to  describe  the  surpassing  beauty  of  the  other  I  On  a 
cenotapli  of  Petworth  marble,  and  under  a  rich  Gothic  canopy,  reclines 
a  female  figure  of  copper-gilt,  liabited  in  the  graceful  costume  of  tho 
thirteenth  century.  "Thei-c  it  lies,  not  a  feature  of  the  face  injured — 
not  a  finger  broken  ofT — perfect  in  its  essentials  as  on  the  day  it  lefl 
the  studio  ;  whilst,  all  around,  marks  of  injury  and  dilapidation  meet 
you  on  every  side  :  it  is  as  though  its  own  serene  beauty  had  i*endered 
violence  impossible — ^had  even  touched  the  heart  of  the  great  destroyer 
Time  himself.''  How  easy  and  how  dignified  is  the  attltitde  of  the 
recumbentfiguret  How  elegant  the  hands !  How  graoefiillj,  from  under 
the  ngsl  diadem,  the  long  tresses  &11  on  the  rounded  shoulders  I 
The  countenance^  too^  whidi  is  represented  ss  serenely  nuiling;  is  one 
of  angelic  lorelineBS,  breathing  eloquently  of  th«t  feminine  softness  of 
character  and  purity  of  heart  which  were  the  characteristics  of  its 
living  original.  The  former  tomb  is  that  of  the  great  warrior,  Edward 
the  First ;  the  other  that  of  his  beautifui  and  affectionate  consort, 
Eleanor  of  Castile^— of  her 

About  bis  neck,  yot  never  lost  her  lustre ; 
Other,  that  loredhim  with  that  eioelkaos 
Th»t  MiBalslora  good  hmd  iritb.* 

Eleanor,  dau^ter  of  Ferdinand  the  Third,  King  of  Castile,  by 
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Joanna,  Countoss  of  Pontliicn,  was  born  about  the  year  1244.  She 
could  scarcely  have  entered  on  her  eleventh  year  when  she  was 
demanded  in  marriage  by  Henry  the  Third,  King  of  England,  for  his 
eldest  son,  Prince  Edward,  then  a  youth  of  fifteen.  Tlio  consent  of 
her  brother  Alphonao,  the  reigDiiig  king  of  Castile,  having  been 
readily  obtained,  it  "waB  agreed  by  the  contracting  parties,  that  'within 
a  stipulated  time  the  young  prince  should  proceed,  inth  his  mother, 
Bteaoor  of  Provence,  to  Burgos,  the  capital  of  Old  Caatile,  in  order  to 
be  muted  to  bis  almost  in&nt  bride.  Bapio,  who  wrote  in  1725, 
informs  us  that  in  hu  time  the  scroll,  sealed  with  gold,  in  which 
Alphonso  gave  his  written  consent  to  the  union  of  Ids  sister  mth  the 
Prince  of  England,  was  stUl  preserved  in  the  Chapter  House  at 
Westminster. 

At  this  period,  Henry  the  Third  was  lioldiiif;  his  court  at  Bourdeaux, 
from  which  place  the  young  prince  and  his  mother  crossed  the  Pyrenees 
toBnrgos,  which  city  they  reached  on  the  5th  of  August,  1254.  Their 
arrival  in  the  Castihan  capital  was  celebrated  with  all  those  circum- 
stances of  gorgeous  magnificonce  which  were  the  characteristics  of  tlio 
middle  ages  ;  and  for  several  weeks  the  fine  old  city  of  Burgos  was  the 
scene  of  successive  tournaments  and  festivals.  It  was  on  one  of  these 
oocasioiis  that  Prince  Edward  was  dubbed  a  knight  by  his  royal 
broibra>-in-law.  Qneoi  Eleanor  was  so  delisted  with  her  visits  that 
die  remained  there  till  the  summer  of  the  folbwing  year,  when  she 
re-crossed  the  Pyrenees,  accompanied  by  her  son  and  his  infimt  bride, 
and  rejoined  her  husband,  King  Henry. 

King  Henry  kept  his  Christmas  at  Bourdeaux,  where — determined 
not  to  be  surpassed  in  magnificent  hospitality  by  the  Castilian  monardi 
— he  celebrated  the  espousals  of  his  son  and  dau«]:ht.cr-in-law  with  a 
splendour  entailing  such  lavish  expenditure,  as  to  draw  down  upon  him 
the  indignant  outcries  of  his  English  subjects.  "  Tlic  King,"  say.^ 
Daniel,  "consumed  all  his  treasme  in  these  journcyf,  wliich  was 
reckoned  at  two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  pounds  ;  more  than 
all  the  lands  which  he  liad  in  those  countries  were  worth,  had  they  been 
sold  right  out;  whidi,  when  he  wui  told  of,  he  desired  it  might  not  be 
published  to  his  disgrace."  Matthew  Fans  places  the  king's  expenses 
at  the  same  enonnous  amount  He  also  tells  us  that  when  one  of  his 
confidential  advisers  remonstrated  with  him  on  his  extravagance,  Heniy 
retorted,  with  his  accust(nned  oath— "For  the  head  of  Ood,  say  no 
more  of  it,  lest  the  very  relation  mnkc  men  wonder,  and  stand  amazed." 

From  Bourdeaux  the  royal  £unily  of  England,  attended  by  a 
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eaTflfeade,  proceeded  hbmewardg  by  way  of  Ttam,  irben,  ob. 
thdr  arriTa],  thej  were  lodged  by  king  Loiiis  in  the  fslaoe  of  the 
Temple,  wlueh  had  recently  been  built   Occupying  this  Tial  bmldiii^, 

Henry  endeavoured  to  ootvie  the  French  monarch  in  tlie  number  and 
splendour  of  his  entertainments.  One  festival  in  particukr  is  recorded, 
which  was  so  magnificent  as  to  obtain  for  it  the  distinguisliing;  title  of 
the  "  Feast  of  Kings;"  the  Kings  of  England,  France,  and  Navnrre, 
being  present.  There  appears  to  have  been  an  amicable  contention 
between  the  two  former  soToreip^s  which  should  fcirco  the  other  to 
occupy  the  place  of  honour  at  the  banquet.  It  ended,  however,  by 
Henty  firmly  insisting  on  his  own  inferiority  ;  alleging,  that  being  com- 
pelted  to  do  homage  to  the  YnmAi  king  for  the  territories  whidi  he 
held  in  his  dominions,  he  could  regard  him  in  no  other  light  than  hie 
Bover^in. 

In  consequence  of  their  youthful  age,  it  was  not  till  seTOral  years 
after  their  espousals  that  Edward  was  allowed  to  consummate  his 
marriage  with  his  lovely  bride.  For  about  two  years  the  princess 
seems  to  have  continued  in  England  ;  but,  in  125(>,  Prince  E<lwanl 
passed  over  with  her  to  Bourdeaux,  where  she  continued  probably  unrh  r 
the  care  of  some  of  her  relatives  of  France,  or  of  her  mother-in-law, 
till  1265  ;  and  while  she  there  was  completing  her  education,  Edward 
was  traTelling  and  practising  knightly  exercises.  We  find  Prince 
Edward,  then  in  his  twenty-eeoond  year,  distbgoishiiig  himself  at  jousts 
and  tournaments  at  the  different  European  courts ;  nor  was  it  long 
afterwards  that  the  fierce  struggle  between  liis  father  and  the  barons 
recalled  him  to  England  to  discharge  bis  filial  duties,  and  to  take  a 
prominent  part  in  the  sanguinary  fray.  In  126.5,  Edward  met  his 
wife  at  Dover,  where  he  landed,  under  the  care  of  \m  !Tiotlier,  from 
France.  When  Edward  pressed  the  cheek  of  his  bride,  she  was  still  a 
mere  child,  and  he  himself  was  unknown  to  fame.  When  they  now 
met^  she  stoud  before  hiui  in  the  full  bloom  and  beauty  of  womanhood ; 
nor,  on  his  part,  had  he  rendered  himsdf  undeserving  of  the  fiurhand 
and  affectionate  heart  which  he  came  to  claim.  IKnee  tiiej  had  hst 
parted,  he  had  earned  for  himself  undying  laurels.  Young  as  he  wa% 
he  had  won  the  reputation  of  an  accomplished  warrior  ;  and  he  now 
stood  before  her — worthy  even  of  the  love  of  Eleanor  of  Castile — in  the 
proud  liglit  of  the  restorer  of  his  father's  rights — ^the  champion  of  his 
hauglity  race— the  gallant  victor  of  Evesham! 

The  ovouts  which  had  taken  place  in  the  inten'al  between  their 
separation  and  re-miion  may  bo  related  in  a  few  words.    On  his 
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arnTHl  in  Bnglbuid,  the  young  prince  had  the  misfortune  of  finding  his 
fether  a  mere  cipher  in  the  hands  of  the  **  twenty-four  harona^"  \tho  had 
usurped  the  sovorcign  power,  and  ^vho,  having  formed  an  association 

among  themselves,  had  sworn  to  stand  steadfastly  by  each  other  at  tho 
hnzard  of  tlicir  lives  and  fortunes.  So  absolute  was  tlieir  power,  that 
Edward  found  himself  compelled  to  take  the  famous  oath, — which  wna 
hkowise  irapovsod  ou  all  tho  kiiig'ts  subjects  under  penalty  of  being 
declared  public  enemies, — that  ho  would  ol)cy  and  execute  all  the 
roguUitious,  both  known  and  unknown,  of  the  twenty-four  barous  ;  and 
all  this,  as  it  was  jesuiticaUj  stated,  for  tho  greater  glory  of  God — ^Ihe 
honour  of  the  chureh— the  serrice  of  the  king — and  the  adTantage  of 
the  kingdom. 

In  proportion,  however,  to  their  eontinuanoe  in  power,  the  harons 
hegan  gradually  to  lose  that  popularity  to  which  they  owed  their  rise. 
It  became  but  too  evident  that,  in  inTesting  themselTes  with  the  sove- 
reign power,  their  object  wa.s  far  less  tho  reformation  of  tho  state  than 
the  aggrandisement  of  themselves  and  their  families  ;  and,  moreover, 
their  power  being  daily  weakened  by  their  own  intestine  jcalotisies  and 
animosities,  the  young  prince  determined  to  seize  the  hrst  opportunity 
of  striking  a  bold  stroke,  which  he  hoped  would  restore  his  father  to 
the  authority  which  tbejy  had  usurped  from  him.  Fortunately,  the 
pope  was  as  little  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  twenty-four  barons 
in  ecdeeiasticsl  affairs  as  were  the  people  of  England  themselves ;  and 
accordingly,  with  little  difficulty,  ho  was  prevailed  upon  to  absolve  tho 
prince,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  king's  subjects,  from  the  oath  of 
obedience  whicli  thcv  had  taken  to  the  barons. 

Thus  once  more  loft  a  free  agent,  Edward  took  off  the  mask,  and 
boldly  chfillenged  the  authority  of  the  barons.  The  result  is  well 
known.  Tho  liorrors  of  civil  war  were  again  renewed,  (Uid,  after  a 
Tariely  of  successes,  disasters,  and  negotiations — in  which  fortune,  as 
usual,  shifted  her  smiles  from  one  side  to  the  other — ^the  two  opposing 
armiea  met  on  the  memorable  field  of  Evesham ;  the  royal  forces  being 
commanded  by  Prince  Edward,  and  those  of  the  barons  by  the  cele- 
brated Simon  de  Montfort,  Barl  of  Leicester. 

This  nobleman  had  encamped  his  army  at  Evesham,  where  he  was 
anxiously  expecting  the  arrival  of  his  son,  Simon  de  Montfort,  to  whom 
heliad  smit  directions  to  hasten  to  him  by  forced  marches,  with  all  tho 
troops  lie  Could  render  available.  Accordingly,  Do  Montfort  was 
hurrying  to  the  relief  of  his  father,  when,  at  Kenilworth,  he  was  sud- 
denly surprised  and  attacked  in  his  camp  by  Prince  Edward,  who  he 
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had  imagined  was  directing  his  whole  force  and  attention  against  the 
Earl  of  Leicester  at  Evesham.  The  success  of  the  prince  w.'ia  com- 
plete ;  the  opposing  army  was  scattered  in  all  directions,  and  the  Earl 
of  Oxford,  and  seToral  other  noblemfin,  m«  takeo  fMisoiMn^  almost 
vitbottt  a  show  of  resistaxioe. 

Edward  lost  no  time  In  improring  his  advaDtage,  and  tliis  hj 
adopting  a  very  ingenious  strata^m.  Without  allowing  Leicester  time 
to  glean  intelligence  of  his  son's  disaster,  he  divided  his  troops  into  two 
bodies,  one  of  wliicli  he  pushed  forward  along  the  road  leading  from 
Kenilworth  to  Evesham,  with  orders  tO  carry  in  front  of  them  the 
banners  captured  from  Dc  Montfort'sanny.  He  himself  made  a  circuit 
•with  the  other  division  of  his  forces,  with  the  intention  ot  attaclcing 
the  enemy  in  another  quarter,  Leirr^itcr,  experienced  and  a'^-'^oTn- 
plishcfl  as  he  was  in  the  art  of  war,  was  completely  deceived  and 
taken  by  surprise.  Observing  a  large  force  advancing  from  the  very 
quarter  from  which  he  was  anxiously  straining  his  eyes  to  behold  the 
approach  of  his  son — perceiving,  also,  tlic  friendly  banners,  the  sight 
of  which  was  so  welcome  to  him — ^his  only  feeling  were  tliose  of 
satisfaction  at  his  oidera  having  heen  so  successfully  and  promptly 
obeyed.  When  at  length  the  truth  flashed  upon  him,  and  he  peroeiTed 
the  great  superiority  and  excellent  disposition  of  the  royalists,  his  first 
feeling  seems  to  have  heen  admiration  of  the  talent  by  which  he  was 
outwitted.  They  had  learned,  he  said,  the  art  of  war  from  him ;  and 
he  added  :— "  Tlic  Lord  have  mercy  on  our  souls,  for  I  see  our  bodies 
are  the  prince's ! "  The  conflict  lasted  but  a  short  time,  and  was  attended 
with  groat  slaughter.  Leicester  himself,  while  in  the  act  of  asking  for 
quarter,  was  slain  in  the  heat  of  the  action  ;  a.s  were  also  his  eldest 
son,  Henry,  Hugh  le  Dcspencer,  and  about  one  hundred  and  sixty 
knights,  and  many  other  gentlemen,  The  old  king,  Henry  tlio  Third, 
who  for  some  time  had  been  a  prisoner  in  the  han<ls  of  tlie  rebels,  had 
been  purposely  placed  l>y  them  in  front  of  tho  battle,  and  being  com- 
pletely clad  ia  armour,  it  was  impossible  for  his  friends  to  identify  him. 
In  the  heat  of  the  action  he  received  a  wound,  and  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  been  killed,  had  he  not  called  out — ^^I  am  Henry  of  Win- 
diester,  your  long Fortunately,  his  roioe  was  recognised  by  his 
firiends,  and  his  gallant  son  having  flown  to  his  rescue,  he  was  soon 
conducted  to  a  place  of  safety. 

The  battle  of  Evesham  took  place  on  the  12th  of  August,  1265, 
and,  two  months  afterwards,  on  the  29th  of  October,  the  young  princess 
arrived  in  ESngland  with  her  mother-in-law,  Eleanor  of  Vnrence,  She 
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landed  at  Dover,  wlici  o  she  wris  received  by  her  gallant  lord,  who  con- 
ducted her  not  iniiu  obably  to  the  same  apartment  in  Dover  Castlo  to 
which,  exactly  four  hundred  years  afterwards,  liia  unfortunate  suc- 
cessor, Charles  the  First,  led  Lis  fair  bride,  Henrietta  Maria,  after  lier 
ariival  at  Dover ;  and  where,  "  wrapping  his  arms  around  hor,  ho 
kiased  her  with  nuuny  kiaseB."  Fn»n  DoTer,  Edward  weorted  his  bride 
to  Caabachmy,  where  they  were  entotained  with  great  splendour  by 
the  archbishop.  They  then  continued  their  progress  to  London,  where 
the  dtiiens  cdebrated  thdr  arrival  with  all  kinds  of  pageants  and 
r^uctngs.  Havm^  in  the  first  instance^  been  lodged  in  the  prioiy  of 
St  John's^  near  Smithfield,  they  afterwards  took  up  their  abode  in  tho 
magnifiocnt  palace  of  the  Savoy,  in  the  Strand,  which  had  recently 
been  granted  by  Henry  the  Third  to  Peter  of  Savoy,  undo  to  his  qaeen, 
Eleanor  of  Provence.  Tho  foUoAnng  year,  the  young  princess  was 
delivered  of  her  first-born,  John,  at  Windsor  Castle. 

Much  as  the  original  character  of  Edward  the  First  has  been  eulo- 
gised, the  truth  of  history  forbidjs  us  to  represent  him  at  this  period  of 
his  life  as  faultless.  On  the  contrary,  during  his  young  wife's  abode 
m  France,  his  intrigue  with  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester  involved  tho 
whole  court  in  broils  and  dissensions^  which  did  not  cease  till  1270, 
when  he  and  the  princess  left  the  court,  to  proceed  to  Palestine. 

Eleanor  had  be«i  married  about  four  years,  when  her  warlike  • 
husband,  panting  to  signaJise  himself  once  more  m  the  field  of  arms, 
exprsssed  his  determination  to  take  up  the  cross,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
Louis,  King  of  Franco  (commonly  known  as  St  Louis),  to  make  a 
grand  simultaneous  eflbrt  to  expel  the  infidels  for  erer  from  the  Holy 
Land.  It  was  a  campaign  which  threatened  danger  and  death,  in  a 
variety  of  shapes,  even  to  the  strongest  and  the  boldest :  how  httlo 
suited,  therefore,  was  a  young  and  delicate  princess,  nurtured  in  tho 
lap  of  luxury,  to  encounter  its  hardships,  its  horrors,  and  its  fatigues  1 
So  devoted,  however,  was  Eleanor  to  her  fiery  lord,  so  all-absorbing 
was  the  attachment  which  she  bore  him,  that  she  expressed  hor 
unalterable  determination  to  accompany  him  to  the  >^ast,  and  to 
share  the  dangers  which  awaited  him.  In  vain  did  her  ladies 
endeaTour  to  impress  her  with  a  sense  of  the  folly  and  madness  tsi  the 
design.  "Nothing,"  was  her  reply,  *' ought  to  part  those  whom  God 
has  joined ;  and  the  way  from  Syria  to  Heaven  is  as  near,  if  not 
nearer,  than  from  England  or  from  my  natire  Castile." 

Hie  principal  charm,  indeed,  in  the  character  of  Eleanor  of  Castile^ 
was  that  heroic  derotion,  which,  losing  sight  of  all  selfish  con- 
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sidoratioiis,  IcmI  her  on  every  occa-sion  to  prefer  death  to  absence  from 
the  object  of  hor  love.  Whether  the  frail  bark  which  contained  her 
warlike  lord  was  being  tossed  on  the  mountain- wave  among  the  Balearic 
Mbb  ; — ^wliether  he  was  daring  deaUl  in  tiie  fieroe  struggles  between 
the  Crescent  and  the  Cross,  or  among  the  fastnesses  of  the  Wdsb 
mountains; — ^whether  his  toilsome  march  lajr  OTor  the  sultiy  and 
unhealthy  plains  of  Palestine,  or  whether 

" Down tho  8tc«p  of  SnowdoDB  aba^i^  aide 
B«  wcraad  with  toilaoDie  luioli  his  kog  amjr  ;* 

in  every  danger,  and  in  erery  ctime,  his  gontle  consort  was  certain 
to  be  at  his  side.  Wherever  glittered  the  bristling  spears  of  the  warrior 
piin<-'   tl  rre  was  erer  to  be  seen,  dose  by,  tho  silken  litter  and  the 

sweet  i^niilo  of  Eleanor  of  Oastile. 

In  1270,  Edward  sot  sail  from  Portsuioutli,  \vitli  the  intention  of 
joining  his  consort  at  Bounleaux,  uliitljcr  she  had  proceeded  about  a 
month  previously.  From  Bourdeaux  he  siiilcd  for  Tunis,  where,  on 
reaching  the  camp  of  tho  Fi  ench  king,  he  found  Louis  already  dead 
from  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  cliiiiatc  and  tlic  fatigues  of  tho 
enterprise,  and  his  army  also  greatly  thinned  by  pestilence.  Little 
discouraged,  however,  by  these  unlooked>for  events  Bdward  oontmued 
his  voyage  with  his  consort  to  the  Holy  Land,  where  he  greally 
signalised  hunsolf ;  patting  the  garrison  of  STazareth  to  the  sword, 
routing  the  Saracens  who  came  to  their  rescue,  again  defeating  them 
in  a  pitched  battle  at  Cahone,  in  June,  1271,  and,  by  various  other  acts 
of  valour,  reviving  the  glory  of  the  English  name  in  the  East. 

So  great  was  the  terror  which  his  name  struck  into  the  Saracens^ 
that  they  at  last  came  to  the  detennination  of  employing  a  person  to 
assassinate  him.  "  The  prince,"  says  Daniel,  '*  was  dangerously 
wonnd'-d  in  three  places  of  his  body,  witli  a  poisoned  knife,  by  a 
treacherous  assassin,  of  which  wounds,  when  no  medicine  could  cure  liim, 
his  loving  wife,  Queen  Eleanor,  extracting  the  poison  bv  sucliing  them, 
perfectly  healed  them."  This  story,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  more  romantic 
than  true.  Edward,  it  seems,  was  one  day  lying  on  tho  couch  in  his 
tent,  suffering  fi  om  the  extreme  heat  of  the  cUmate,  when  a  messenger 
sent  to  demand  an  interview  with  him,  pretending  that  he  came  from 
the  Emir  of  Joppa,  who  was  anxious  to  become  a  convert  to  the 
Christian  fiuth.  The  messenger,  who  was  in  truth  an  emissary  of  tho 
&mous  Old  Han  of  the  Mountain,  ^o  kept  a  band  of  assassins,  was 
admitted,  and  while  Edward  was  in  the  act  of  reading  a  letter  whidi 
the  stranger  had  placed  in  his  bands,  the  latter  made  a  sudden  plunge 
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at  the  priuce's  heart  with  a  poisoned  poinard,  but  which  Edward, 
perceiving  his  design,  fortunately  caught  on  his  arin.  The  two  were 
alouc  togetlicr  at  the  time.  Edward,  in  an  iu&taut,  raised  his  foot,  and 
felled  the  assassin  to  the  ground  with  a  kick  on  the  breaat.  A  fierce 
struggle  oisued,  ia  whidi  the  prinoe  reodTed  another  wound  in  the 
forehead.  At  this  moment  hie  attendants  rushed  into  the  tent^  but 
before  they  had  time  to  mter&re,  Bdwaid  had  dispatdied  the  assassin ; 
accfwding  to  some  aooounia^  by  knocking  his  brains  out  with  a  stool ; 
according  to  others,  by  stabbing  him  with  his  own  poniard. 

Although  the  wound  in  the  prince's  arm  waa  apparently  a  trifling 
unid,  it  was  not  long  before  unfavourable  appearances  presented  thcm- 
selres ;  mortification  threatened  to  ensue,  and  it  was  evident  that  his 
life  was  in  the  greatest  danger.  Hitherto,  Eleanor  had  watched 
composedly  by  the  bed-side  of  her  sick  husband,  attending  to  liis 
wants  with  that  unwearying  and  tender  care  which  was  to  be  anticipated 
from  the  softness  of  her  disposition  and  the  dcvotedness  of  her  love. 
When  the  truth,  however,  flashed  upon  her  mind, — and  when  it  was 
intimated  to  her  tluiL  it  was  only  by  his  undergoing  a  most  painful 
surgical  operation,  that  any  hopes  could  be  entertained  of  saving  a  life 
so  precious  to  her» — she  entirely  lost  her  firmness  and  presenoe  of 
mind  in  the  anguish  of  her  grie^  and  gave  vent  to  a  violent  flood  of 
tears.  So  entirely,  indeed,  was  she  overoom  by  her  fedinge^  that  the 
prince's  brother,  Rdmwnd,  and  his  forourite  knig^t»  John  De  Yesci, — 
fearing  that  her  sobs  and  tears  might  have  a  prejudicial  effect  on  the 
suflerer, — ^bore  her,  in  spite  of  her  struggles  and  entreaties,  from  the 
sick  room.  ''It  was  better,"  tlicy  said,  *'that  she  should  scream  and 
cry,  than  that  all  England  should  mourn  and  lament." 

The  surgical  operation,  a  fact  too  well  authenticated  to  leave  any 
room  for  tlie  romance  of  the  princess  sucking  the  poison  from  the  wound, 
produced  the  desired  effect,  and  not  long  afterwards — having  signed  a 
truce  with  the  sultan — Edward  proceeded  to  Sicily,  where  he  was 
entertained  with  {jreat  magnificence  by  Cliarles  of  Anjou,  king  of  tliat 
island.  Here  Eleanor  received  the  news  of  tlic  death  of  her  eldest 
child.  Prince  John,  whom  she  left,  three  years  before,  in  the  bloom  of 
childish  beauty.  Shortly  afterwards,  another  messenger  arrived,  with 
the  tidingB  that  the  old  king,  Hemry  the  Third,  had  breathed  his  last  at 
St  Bdmondsbury,  and  that  Edward,  without  opposition,  had  been 
proclaimed  King  of  Bn^and  in  his  stead. 

Edward  is  said  to  have  recdred  the  news  of  his  first-born's  death 
with  great  fortitude  and  composure ;  but,  on  being  informed  that  his 
&ther  was  no  more^  he  was  deeply  affected.   Not  a  little  suipriaed  at 
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the  very  different  manner  in  whicli  lie  had  i*cceived  the  iutelUgeuce  oi. 
thcso  iwo  events,  the  King  of  Sicily  <uiked  him  how  it  was  that  the 
death  of  an  old  man  caused  him  so  miieh.angui;ah,  whereaa  be  had 
borne  the  loss  of  his  promising  child  iriihout  flhedding  a  tear.  "  The 
I0B8  of  in&nts,'*  said  Edward,  <*may  be  repaired  by  the  same  Ood  that 
ga?e  them ;  but  when  a  man  has  kst  a  good  fikther,  it  is  not  in  the 
course  of  nature  &r  God  to  send  him  another.** 

From  Sicily,  the  king  and  his  consort  proceeded  to  Bonie,  where 
they  were  most  hospitably  entertained  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Tenth, 
and  from  thence  to  Bourdeaux,  where  they  made  a  short  stay.  While 
at  this  place,  they  had  a  very  narrow  escape  with  their  hves.  "  As 
the  king  and  queen."  says  Daniel,  "  were  talkiii<^  together  in  their  bed- 
chamber, a  flash  of  lightning  struck  in  at  the  window,  passed  by  them, 
and  killed  two  of  their  servants  who  were  waitijig  upon  them."  From 
Bourdeaux,  Edward  proceeded  overland  to  Calais,  aignahsing  liimself 
at  several  tournaments  during  his  progress,  and  on  the  2nd  of  Augiu>t, 
1273,  arrived  safely  with  liia  queen  at  Dover.  During  her  absence 
from  England,  Bleanor  had  become  the  mothw  of  two  chfldnm ;  the 
one,  a  daughter,  bom  in  Syria,  styled,  from  the  place  of  her  birth, 
Joanna  of  Acre ;  and  the  otb»  a  son,  who  was  bom  ia  the  town  oi 
Maine,  in  France,  on  the  23rd  of  November,  1272. 

The  arrival  of  Edward  in  London  was  celebrated  by  die  citisens 
with  extraordinary  splendour  and  rejoidogs ;  the  more  affluent  of  the 
merchants  showering  gold  and  silver  on  the  royal  retinue,  as  they 
passed  under  their  windows  in  Cheapside.  The  exterior  of  the  houses 
in  the  principal  streets  were  hmig  with  tapestry,  and  the  conduits 
flowed  with  the  choicest  wines.  On  the  1 9th  of  August,  Edward  and 
his  beautiful  queen  were  crowned  in  Westminster  Abbey  ;  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  performing  the  ceremony,  and  Alexander,  King 
of  Scotland,  and  all  the  principal  nobility  of  both  countries,  taking  a 
pait  in  the  ceremony,  aud  afterwards  assembling  at  a  magnificent 
banquet  in  the  great  haU.  "lung  Edward, '  wc  are  told  by  an  old 
writer,  was  crowned  and  antnnted  as  rightM  heir  of  England,  with 
much  honour  and  worship,  with  his  virtuous  queen ;  and  after  mass 
the  king  went  to  his  palace  to  hold  a  royal  feast,  among  all  the  peers 
that  had  done  him  honour  and  worship.  And  when  he  was  set  at 
his  meat.  King  Alexander  of  Scotland  came  to  do  him  service^  and  to 
worshij),  and  a  hun  Ir  1  knights  with  him,  horsed  and  arrayed." 
Another  old  chronicler,  Henry  de  Knyghton,  informs  us — "  The  King 
of  Scotland  was  accompanied  by  a  hundred  knights  on  horseback,  who, 
as  soon  as  thoy  had  dismounted,  turned  their  steeds  loose  for  any  one 
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to  catch  and  keep  tliat  thought  proper.  TUeu  came  EJuiuud,  Eail  uf 
OomwaD,  the  Idog^s  nephew,  and  (he  Earla  of  Gloucester,  Pembroke, 
and  Warannet,  each  having  in  their  company  a  hundred  iUustrious 
knights,  wearing  their  lords'  armour ;  and  when  they  bad  aliglited  fiom 
their  palfreys,  they  also  set  them  free,  that  whoerer  chose  m^^t  take 
them  unquestioned.  And  the  aqueduct  in  Cheapside  poured  forth  'wliite 
wine  and  red,  like  water,  for  those  wlio  would  to  drink  at  pleasure." 

In  1227,  when  the  Welsh  flew  to  arms,  and  when  Edward — not 
displeased  -with  the  opportunity  of  making  his  former  conquestii  in  that 
principahty  absolute — assembled  all  his  mihtary  tenauta  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cruishing  that  gallant  people,  Eieanur  never  for  a  moment 
hesitated  to  share  Iiis  dangm  and  fatigues ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find 
her  the  companion  of  her  warlike  consort  during  aU  his  campaigns. 
In  1283  she  gave  birth  to  her  daughter,  the  Princess  Isabelh,  in 
Bhuddlan  Castle,  in  Flintshire ;  and  the  following  year,  when  she 
again  {promised  to  become  a  mother,  Edward  conducted  her  to  the 
magnificent  castle  of  Gaemarron,  which  he  had  recently  built. 

The  gateway  in  Caernarvon  Castle  through  which  the  beautiful 
queen  passed  to  the  apartments  whic-h  had  been  provided  her  is  still 
known  as  Queen  Eleanor's  gate.  For  the  purpose  of  rendering  her 
more  secure  against  any  attack  of  the  Welsli  barons,  she  was  lodged  in 
the  Eagle  Tower,  a  building  of  vast  height,  and  of  extremely  grand 
and  imposing  appearance.  It  was  an  eyry,"  says  Miss  Striddand, 
"  by  no  means  too  lofty  for  the  security  of  the  royal  Eleanor  and  her 
expected  infinity  since  most  of  the  Snowdon  harons  still  held  out,  and 
the  rest  of  tiie  principality  were  fiercely  chafing  at  the  English  ouiin 
This  consideration  justifies  the  tradition  whidi  points  out  a  httle  dark 
den,  built  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  as  the  chamber  where  the 
faithful  queen  gave  birtli  to  her  son  Edward,  The  chamber  is  twelve 
feet  in  Icngtli  and  eiglit  in  breadth,  and  is  without  a  fue-place.  Ita 
discomforts  were  souiewliat  modified  by  hangings  of  tapestry,  of  whieh 
some  maiks  of  tenters  still  appear  in  tlie  walls.  Queen  Eleanor  was  tho 
first  person  who  used  tapestry  as  garniture  for  walla  in  England,  and 
she  nerer  needed  it  more  than  in  her  dreary  lying-in  chamber  in  Caer* 
narron  Castle."  The  oaken  cradle  of  the  infont  Edward — ^hung  by 
rang?  and  staples  to  two  ui«i^t  pieces  of  weed,  of  rude  workmanship, 
but  with  conriderable  attempt  at  onuunent^is  still  preserved  in 
Caernarvon  Castle.  It  has  rockers,  and  is  crowned  by  two  birds, 
probal)ly  cither  doves  or  eagles. 

The  queen  was  confuied  on  the  26lli  of  April,  1281,  at  wdiich 

period  Edward  \ias  uogoliating  with  the  Welsh  baruiis  at  ivixuddlau 
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Castle.  He  immediately  hastened  to  Gaenuir?oii«  where,  three  days 
aftfflrwards  he  was  muted  upon  by  a  rast  aaaembhg^  of  the  Welsh, 
who  came  to  t^der  him  their  allegiance  and  to  implore  him  to  confer 
on  them  a  prince  who  shonld  be  a  native  of  Walni,  and  who  should 
speak  the  same  language  as  themselves.  Edward,  without  hentatiou, 
promised  to  give  them  a  prince  of  unezoeptionablo  mauneirB^  a  Wehh- 
man  by  birth,  and  one  who  could  speak  no  other  language.  As  soon 
as  their  acclamations  of  joy  und  promises  of  obedience  had  ceaaedp  he 
ordered  liis  infant  son  to  be  brought  into  the  assembly,  and,  assuring 
them  that  be  was  a  native  of  Wales,  and  that  the  first  words  he  should 
be  taught  to  speak  should  be  Welsh,  ho  presented  him  to  thorn  as  their 
prince.  By  the  death  of  Al|>honso,  the  king's  eldest  son,  young 
Edward  shortly  aftcrwaids  became  lieii-  to  the  English  monarchy  ;  the 
})rincipality  of  W  alco  was  annexed  to  the  crown,  and  from  tliis  period 
iL  Las  given  a  iitlo  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  England.  The 
Welsh  ever  bore  an  affection  to  the  unfortunate  Edward  the  Seorad ; 
partly  fiom  his  having  been  bora  amongst  them,  and  partly  from 
his  having  been  their  nominal  prinoa  During  his  worst  misfortunes 
they  ever  rraiaaned  true  to  him,  and  after  his  death  bewailed  him  in 
**  lamentable  songs." 

Shortly  after  the  birth  of  her  son,  Eleanor  removed  to  Conway 
CSastlCi  another  of  the  magnificent  structures  erected  by  her  husband  in 
Wales.  "  Here,"  says  Miss  Strickland,  "  all  the  ek^^uicies  of  an  age 
further  advanced  in  luxury  than  is  generally  supposed,  were  assembled 
round  her.  JIany  traces  of  her  abode  at  Conway  exist ;  among 
others,  her  state  bedchamber  retains  some  richness  of  ornament  ;  it 
opens  on  a  terrace  commanding  a  beautiful  view.  Leading  from  the 
chamber  is  an  arched  recess,  called  by  tradition  Queen  Eleanor's  oriel — 

1  In  Lor  ork'l  tlieni  tkho  wais 
Closed  veil  with  royal  gloss ; 
Filled  it  ms  with  imog'ty, 
Btoty  triadow  I7  aad  bfa.* 

It  is  raised  by  steps  from  the  floor,  and  beantiftdly  adoined  with 
painted  glass  windows.  Here  the  Queen  of  Bngland,  during  her  lev€e 
on  rising,  sat  to  receive  the  ladies  qualified  to  be  presented  to  her, 
while  her  tirewomen  combed  and  braided  those  long  tresses  which  are 
the  gloiy  of  a  Spaanh  donna,  and  which  her  statues  show  Eleanor  of 
Castile  possessed.*' 

In  1290,  the  unsettled  state  of  affairs  in  Scotland  rendered  it 
imperative  on  Edward  to  hasten  to  that  country.  He  had  not  only 
nffiaticcd  his  son  Edward  of  Caernarvon  to  Margaret,  the  infant  (iueeu 
of  Scotland,  but  ho  had  scut  the  bishop  of  Durham  and  his  agents  to 
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take  possession  of  that  country  in  their  joint  names,  when  lie  heard  of 
the  death  of  the  vounj^  quccii  on  a  voya^^e  to  I\\irway.  lie  had  left 
hiii  beloved  queeu  in  good  health,  but  scarcely  had  he  reached  the 
Borders  when  ho  was  oTeitakcn  by  a  messenger,  w^ho  informed  him 
that  Eleanor  ires  lying  dangerously  ill  at  Herdly,  near  Gnmtham,  in 
Lineolnehire.  Foi^tting  the  neeeBattieB  of  state,  and  the  dictates  of 
ambition,  in  the  dread  of  losing  one  so  dear  to  him,  Edward,  turning 
his  back  on  Scotland,  hurried  rapidly  to  Herdly ;  but  before  he 
aniTCd,  his  faithful  Eleanor  had  breathed  her  last 

TIjc  grief  of  Edward  at  losing  his  queen  is  said  to  have  been 
violent  in  the  extreme  ;  and,  indeed,  the  manner  in  wliich  he  solemnised 
her  obsequies  aflbrds  sufficient  evidence  of  his  admiration,  his  distress, 
and  his  love.  During  the  thirteen  days  which  the  rnjal  procession 
occupied  in  proceeding  frojii  Grantham  to  Westminster  Abbey,  tho 
king  never  quitted  tlic  body,  and  in  each  town  in  which  it  rested  cfiused 
it  to  bo  met  by  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  place,  wlio  carried  it  before  tho 
high  altar  of  tho  cathedral  or  church,  where  they  performed  over 
it  solemn  requiems  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased.  "  Tho 
king,"  says  Daniel,  "  in  testimony  of  his  great  affection  to  her,  and  as 
memoriab  of  her  fidcHty  and  virtues — in  which  she  excelled  all  woman- 
kind as  much  as  she  did  in  dignity-^all  along  the  road  in  tiie  places 
where  the  body  rested,  erected  goodly  crosses,  engraren  with  her 
inu^"  Thfflps  were  formerly  thtrteai  of  &ese  beautiiul  memorials,  of 
which  those  of  Northampton  and  Waltham  alone  remain.  The  most 
celebrated  of  them — the  work  of  Cavalini — was  that  at  Charing  Cross, 
so  called  from  Edward's  constantly  calling  his  queen,  ma  ch^re  rcine — 
and  this  dear  Queen's  Cross  stood  nearly  ^vhcre  the  eqiicstrian  statue 
of  Charles  the  First  now  stands.  This  interesting  relic  of  a  past  age 
was  in  1  fortunately  regarded  by  the  fanatics  as  a  relic  of  Popish  Hn)»er- 
istiiion,  and.  in  a  moment  of  religious  phreusy,  was  rased  to  the  ground 
by  an  illiterate  rabble. 

"  To  our  nation,"  says  Waliiinghani,  "  Queen  Eleanor  was  a  loving 
modier,  the  colunm  and  pillar  of  the  whole  rcahn ;  therefore,  to  her 
glory,  the  king  her  husband  caused  all  those  ftmous  trophies  to  be 
erected  wherever  her  noble  corse  did  rest^  for  he  loved  her  above  all 
earthly  creatures.  She  was  a  godly  and  modest  prinoess»  full  of  pity, 
and  cue  that  showed  much  &vour  to  the  English  nation;  ready 
to  relieve  eveiy  man's  ^ef  that  sustained  wrong,  and  to  make  them 
friends  that  were  at  discord."  Quocn  Eleanor  died  on  the  2^ 
of  November,  1290,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  her  age. 
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SECOND  QVBBN  Of  BDWABD  THS  IIIBT. 

The  disconsolate  monarch,  Eilward  the  First,  who  passed  the  earlier 
period  of  his  widowerhood  iu  deviaiog  and  executing  the  most  splendid 
meuMMnailfl  of  hm  beloved  Eleanor,  having  left  nothing  undone  that 
aJfection  and  grief  could  suggest  to  do  honour  to  her  memory,  sunk 
from  a  state  of  restfess  and  acttre  affliction  to  one  of  the  most  pn^nnd 
and  morbid  mekmcholy.  Accustomed  for  years  to  the  foiul  companion^ 
ship,  the  wise  counsels,  and  the  ready  sympathy  of  the  most  faultless 
of  wives,  he  pined  in  his  lonely  wretchedness ;  and  though  actively 
engaged  in  the  commencement  of  tiiat  war  with  Scotland,  which,  with 
little  intermission,  occupied  tlie  remaining  years  of  liis  reign,  noiiniig 
could  drive  from  his  heart  the  bruudmg  sorrow  tliat  preyed  upon  him, 
until  at  last  he  turned  his  tiioughts  to  a  second  marriage. 

Hearing  much  of  the  charms  of  Blanche,  daughter  of  Philip  le 
Hard],  the  late,  and  aister  of  Philip  le  Bel,  the  present  King  of  Fnmoe, 
Edward  sent  amhaasadors  to  ascertain  whether  the  reputation  she  had 
acqmred  was  merited,  and  with  authoritj,  if  such  were  the  casc^  to  treat 
for  her  hand.  The  reports  of  her  cxquinte  beauty  being  fnlly  confirmed 
by  those  deputed  to  judge,  Edward  became  so  enamoured  of  her  yet 
unseen  perfections,  that  he  entered  upon  the  terms  for  the  marriage 
witli  a  haste  and  want  of  caution  greatly  out  of  keeping  with  liia  usual 
wise  and  thoughtful  mode  of  ]>rocecding. 

Pliilip  lo  Bel,  crafty  and  unprinciplud,  resolved  to  take  advantage 
of  the  anxiety  of  his  brother-iu-law  elect  to  complete  the  match,  and 
declared  that  b^ore  he  would  consent  Edward  should  settle  the  duchy 
of  Guienne  on  any  son  he  might  have  by  Blanche,  after  which  it  was  to 
descend  to  the  heirs  of  this  son,  finally  roTerting  to  Englsnd  in  the  eyent 
of  a  failure  of  issue  in  that  line.  To  this  the  king  agreed,  and  surr^' 
dered  the  duchy  to  Philip  according  to  the  forms  of  feudal  tenure. 
No  sooner,  however,  was  this  done,  than  the  faithless  PhiUp  refused  to 
ratify  the  treaty.  He  persisted  in  retaining  Guienne  for  himself ;  and 
instead  of  his  beautiful  sister  Blanche,  for  whom  he  now  contemplated 
a  marriage  with  the  eldest  sou  of  the  Emperor  of  Austiia,  substituted  iu 
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the  maniage-treaiy  ^th  Bdward  the  name  of  Marguerite,  a  younger 
sister,  and  at  that  time  a  child  of  hut  eleren  years  of  age. 

A  fierce  variras  the  result  of  this  hreach  of  fidth.  The  mr  lasted 
four  yean^  and  then  pacific  anangemmts  hdng  made,  the  treaty  of 

mcirriage  was  ronewcd,  Marguerite  having  now  attained  a  more  mar- 
riageable age.  The  Pope  interfered  as  arbitrator  ;  Giiicnne  was  restored 
to  the  English  king  ;  and.  with  fiftnon  thousand  pounds  as  her  portion, 
which  it  is  supposed  her  faithless  brother  intended  to  appropriate  to 
himself,  Marguerite  was  mnrried  to  Edward  at  Canterbury,  September 
8th,  1299,  when  in  her  seventeenth  year. 

Scarcely,  however,  were  the  nuptials  celehrated,  when  the  struggles 
of  William  Wallace  to  accomplish  the  freedom  of  Scotland,  demanded 
Edward's  presence  there.  Placing  the  yonng  qneen,  therefore^  in  the 
royal  apartments  of  the  Tower,  and  giving  strict  commands  that  no  one 
from  the  city,  where  the  smnll-pox  then  raged,  should  be  permitted  to 
approach  her,  for  fear  of  infection,  he  set  out  with  his  son  on  his 
northern  expedition. 

The  long-maintained  struggle  of  Scotland  against  the  English  sway 
being  for  tlie  time  ended,  the  conquering  monarch  proceeded  to  Dun- 
fermline to  spend  the  Cliri.stuias.  During  the  carHer  part  of  tlie  cam- 
paign, Marguerite  had  followed  her  husband  in  his  warlike  progress, 
but  when  the  stale  affiuis  and  her  situation  (for  she  was  about  to 
become  a  moth«')  rendered  her  doing  so  no  longer  safe,  Edward  placed 
her  at  a  village  called  Brotherton,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wherfe,  in 
Yorkshire.  Here  she  gave  birth  to  a  son,  Thomas  Plantagenet,  Earl  of 
Norfolk,  from  whom  is  lineally  descended  the  noble  family  of  Howard. 
From  Brotherton  she  removed  to  Cawood  (or  Caworth)  Castle,  which 
was  her  principal  residence,  till  summoned  by  Edward,  in  ISOl,  on  the 
entire  submission  of  Scotland,  to  join  him  nt  Dunfermline.  From  thence, 
after  the  Christmas  festivities,  the  royal  pair  proceeded  to  li»)ii>lon  ia 
triumph,  the  king,  in  liis  pa.ssage,  removing  tlie  courts  of  King's  Bench 
and  Exchequer  tinther  from  York,  whore  they  had  been  holden  ibr  the 
preceding  seven  years,  in  order  to  be  more  within  reach  during  the 
Scottidi  war. 

Thai  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  complete  Edward's  triumph, 
Wallace,  the  most  formidable  of  all  the  leaders  Scotland  had  opposed  to 
liim,  was  captured,  sentenced,  and  executed,  and  his  head  and  quarters 

distributed  through  the  various  parts  of  Scotland. 

In  order  to  celebrate  liis  victories,  Edward  now  prepared  a 
magiuiicent  tournament,  wliidi  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  splendid 
of  those  times.    On  this  occasion  Prince  Edward  was  solemnly  invested 
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vii^  his  prbcipalitj  of  Wales,  aod  reedved  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
Many  young  nobles  were  also  knighted  on  this  occanon,  and  two  <^  the 
king's  granddaughters  betrothed. 

During  the  remainder  of  Bdward's  reign,  ICai^gueriteb  who»  strange 
to  say,  never  was  crowned,  kept  her  oourfc  at  Westminstor,  hut  the 
exhausted  state  of  the  exchequer,  prevented  its  being  supportc^d  with 
any  d^ree  of  splendour.  In  the  year  1301,  Marguerite  gave  birth  to 
her  second  son,  Edmund,  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Kent  by  his  half- 
brother,  Edward  the  Second. 

Many  are  the  instances  recorded  of  this  queen's  usinp:  lier  influence 
Avith  her  husband  to  obtain  forgiveness  of  debtora  to  the  crown,  and 
also  of  her  excusing;  the  payment  of  fines  due  to  herself  It  wa.s  by  her 
intercession  alone  that  Edward  was  induced  to  spare  the  hfc  of  Godfrey 
de  Coiguers,  who  had  made  the  crown  of  gold  for  the  coronation  of 
Robert  de  Bmce^  whidi  had  been  concealed  till  opportunity  should 
arriro  for  its  use.  She  saved  the  dty-  of  Windiester  from  the  effects 
of  the  ktng^s  displeasure^  and  consequently  was  deservedly  beloved 
there.  In  this  city  she  gave  birth  to  her  third  chfld,  a  daughter,  called 
Eleanor  after  Edward's  first  queen.  Ifarguerite's  generosity  and 
nobility  of  character  wore  great,  and  so  extensive  were  her  charities, 
that  by  &ur  the  greater  portion  of  tiio  large  rerenuc  apportioned  to 
her  was  appropriated  to  the  use  of  those  ^vljn  stood  in  need  of 
assistance.  In  1305,  Blanche,  Duchess  of  Austria,  the  beautiful  sister 
of  Queen  Marguerite,  died  ;  and  prayers  were  coiniuanded  for  her  soul 
by  King  Edward,  because,  as  he  said,  "  She  was  the  dear  sister  of  his 
beloved  consort,  Queen  Afargucrite."  By  this  it  may  be  inferred  that 
Edward  retained  no  la.ilice  towards  Blanche,  believing,  no  doubt,  as 
was  the  general  opiuion,  that  the  better  sister  of  the  two,  if  not  the 
fairer,  had  faUca  to  bis  lot 

But  the  peace  which  bad  aoemed  permanently  established  by  the 
downfall  of  Wallace  was  not  doomed  to  be  long  continuance. 
Scothind  was  again  in  arms,  and  Robert  Bruce  was  crowned  king  of 
Scotland  in  the  abbey  of  Soona 

Great  was  the  wrath  of  Edward  at  leaniing  these  events.  Without 
a  moment's  delay  he  assembled  an  army,  and,  previous  to  his  taking  the 
field  himself  despatched  his  son  and  a  chosen  band  of  nobles  to  check 
the  progress  of  Bruce.  Aymer  de  Valence,  Henry  do  Percy,  and 
Robert  de  Clifford,  who  had  preceded  the  prince,  came  upon  the 
Scottish  army,  near  ^fethuen,  and  attacked  them  so  suddeuly,  that, 
though  they  made  a  vigorous  resistance,  they  were  compelled  to  fly, 
and  Bruce's  wife,  daughter,  and  throe  broUiei-s,  were,  among  many 
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other  important  poisons,  taken  prisonerH.  This  was  the  last  victory 
achieved  against  the  Scots  by  the  great  **  Sire  Edward."  While  on  his 
tray  to  join  hm  army,  lie  was  attacked  with  a  violent  illnesB  at  Buigh* 
on-the-Sanda,  and,  feeUng  his  end  approaching,  he  summoned  Frinee 
Edward  to  recMve  his  parting  admonitions.  In  these  he  commanded 
*'  that  lie  should  carry  his  fathw's  bones  ahout  with  him  in  some  coffin 
till  he  had  marched  through  all  Scotland  and  subdued  all  his  enemiea^ 
for  that  none  should  bo  able  to  overcome  him  while  his  skeleton 
marched  ulth  him  ;"  that  he  should  "  love  his  brethren,  Thomas  and 
Edmund  ;  but  especially  treat  with  tenderness  and  respect  his  mother 
Queenc  ^largaret." 

Shortly  after  (his,  while  liis  servants  were  raising  him  up  to  take 
some  refreshmeut,  he  c-\pireJ  in  their  anus. 

Of  liis  person  Carto  gives  us  the  folh:»wing  description  : — Tie  was  one 
of  the  goodhcst  personages  that  could  bo  seen  ;  taller  Lhaii  most  men, 
finely  shaped,  and  well  made  ;  a  lively,  piercing  eye ;  a  manly  beauty 
in  bisTisage ;  a  majestic  air,  mixed  with  an  indescribable  sweetness ; 
a  noble  port ;  an  easy  and  engag^  manner  of  address,  which,  without 
lessening  his  dignity,  was  full  4^  goodness  and  condescrasion ;  an 
inimitable  gracefubiess  in  his  look,  his  speech,  his  gestures,  and  be- 
haTionr :  in  a  word,  all  his  exterior  commanded  rererence,  and  inspired 
at  once  affectbn  and  admiration."  To  this  may  be  added,  that  he  was 
seldom  ill;  never  lost  his  teeth,  nor  was  his  sight  dimmed  by  age. 
He  was  temperate  ;  never  wore  his  crown  after  his  coronation,  thinking 
it  a  burdcTi,  }>nt  going  about  in  the  plain  ^^rments  of  a  dtusen, 
excepting  on  festival  days. 

^larj^neritc's  grief  for  his  deatli  was  as  sincere  as  had  been  her 
affection.  A  curious  record  of  this  still  exists  in  the  document  of  John 
o' London,  who  was  employed  by  the  queen  to  chronicle  the  heroic 
actions  of  her  husband,  and  her  own  great  sorrow  for  his  loss.  Iler 
first  appearance  in  public  after  his  death  was  in  obedience  to  his  d^  ing 
commands,  in  order  that  no  time  might  be  lost  in  fiilfiUing  the  treatj 
for  the  marriage  of  the  Frinee  of  Wales  with  Isabella  of  France^  Hap* 
guerite's  niece.  She  assisted  at  the  nuptial  ceranony  at  Boulogne;  after 
which  she  led  a  life  of  the  utmost  retirement,  expending  the  greater 
part  of  her  large  dowry  in  charity  and  for  the  encouragement  of  art 

Edward  the  Second  seems  fiiUy  to  have  carried  out  his  father's 
wishes  with  regard  to  his  step-mother,  for  he  ever  treated  her  with 
the  utmost  affection  and  respect.  She  died  at  Marlborough  Castle,  in 
1317,  at  the  early  ago  of  thirty-six,  and  was  buried  at  the  Grey  Friars' 
Church,  before  Uio  altar  in  the  choir,  which  she  herself  had  built 
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QUEEN  OP  EDWAUD  TUB  SECONa 

ISABBLLA  BtandB  daiidy  promioeiit  in  Bngliah  histoiy  as  tbe  only  queen 
irho  muFderod  her  hiubond.  Shakspeare  has  immortaliaed  her 
mftmoiu  remvm  by  the  tide  of  **  She>wolf  of  FFBUoe."  Her  character 
and  name  are  thus,  perhaps,  more  lamitiar  to  the  public  than  those  of 

any  queen-consort  in  the  British  annals.  'H&r  early  years  gave 
evidence  of  levity,  but  it  vtbb  only  when  her  passions  and  her  thirst 
of  domination  had  acquired  their  full  growth,  that  she  stood  forth  in  all 
the  p^crminc  horrors  of  her  nature,  and  stamped  herself  as  the  true 
daughter  of  the  cruel  Fliihp  lo  Bel. 

Isabella  was  tlio  daughter  of  Philip  Ic  Bel,  King  of  France,  and 
Jane,  Queen  of  Isavarre.  JSho  was  thus  the  offspring  of  two  sovereigns 
in  their  own  right ;  and  her  three  brothers,  Louis  lo  Hutin,  Philip  le 
Long,  and  Charles  le  Bel,  were  successively  kings  of  Fiauce.  l*»o 
queennwnsort  of  England,  therefore,  came  to  the  matrimonial  throne 
inth  higher  rank.  She  was  bom  in  the  year  1295,  and  in  1303,  when 
yet  not  quite  nine  years  old,  she  was  betrodied  to  Edward,  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  son  of  Edward  the  First  This  betrothal  took  place  in  Fari^ 
in  presence  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  France,  the  Count  of  Savoy  and 
tlic  Earl  of  Lincoln  being  the  procurators  on  the  part  of  the  prince. 
Scarcely  wa.s  Edwaril  the  l^'irst  dead,  when  Edward  of  Caemarron, 
now  Edward  the  S\  ond  of  England,  was  so  impatient  to  complete 
his  marriage  with  the  fair  young  princess  of  Franco,  still  only  in  her 
fourteenth  year,  that  before  the  funeral  of  the  late  king,  his  father, 
had  taken  place,  he  di.spatched  the  Bishops  of  Durham  and  Norwich, 
the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Lincoln,  to  obtain  an  early  appointment  of 
the  day  of  marriage.  Such  was  the  characteri.stic  weakness  of 
Edward,  who  never  stopped  to  reflect  where  his  inclinations  were 
concerned,  that  on  learning  the  proposed  day  of  celebration  of  the 
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nuptiab  at  Boulogne,  be  at  onoe  aaaented  to  it,  and  bastoied  avaj  from 
Scotland,  where  he  ^nus,  and  where  his  presence  was  imperatively 
necesBaiy  for  fixing  finally  on  his  head  the  crown  of  that  Jdngdom,  for 
which  his  father  had  so  long  and  sternly  fought 

He  had  already  recalled  his  &tal  favourite  GaTeston,  and  even  with 
the  most  astounding  imprudence  appointed  him  guardian  of  the  realm 
in  his  absence.  This  done,  he  not  sail  at  the  very  carli  -^t  possible 
hour,  on  January  22ud,  1308,  with  the  queen  dowager,  Marguerite,  for 
Boulogne.  There,  his  bride,  accompanied  by  licr  royal  parents  and 
a  more  splendid  assemblage  of  princes  and  nobles  than  had  ever  before 
heen  cdlected  on  such  an  occasion,  had  arrived  before  him.  The  next 
day,  being  the  foatiTal  of  the  ConTOimon  of  St  Paul,  the  nuptialB  were 
oekbrated  with  unexampled  magnificence  in  the  celebrated  cathedral 
of  that  city.  Besides  the  King  and  Qneen  of  France,  the  parents  of 
the  bride,  there  were  present,  Louis,  King  of  Navarre,  the  bride's 
brother,  their  mother  having  resigned  that  kingdom  to  his  rule  ;  the 
Kiiiir  and  Queen  of  the  Romans,  the  King  of  Sicily,  the  Arrli'lnko  of 
Austria  :  Marie,  the  Queen  Dowager  of  France,  and  Marguerite,  the 
Queen  Dowager  of  England,  the  aunt,  and  now  about  to  become  the 
mother-in-law  of  the  bride. 

Tlie  beauty  of  the  royal  pair  is  celebrated  by  the  writera  of  the 
time,  as  filling  all  the  speetators  with  admiration.  Bdward  was 
Kgarded  as  the  handsomest  man  in  Europe,  and  IsabeUa»  thon^ 
still  a  mere  girl,  had  by  her  beauty  already  won  the  name  of 
Isabella  the  Fair.  Flattering,  however,  as  were  all  the  extwnals  of 
thi.s  scene — tliere  lay  inwardly  all  the  elements  of  discontent,  tempest, 
and  ruin.  The  physical  beauty  of  the  young  king  concealed  only  a 
mind  wenlc  as  water,  and  so  constituted  as  to  become  the  wilUng 
prey  of  aspiring  and  showy  favoiu-ites  ;  that  of  Lsabella,  a  soul  full  of 
tiger-passions,  before  wliich,  honour,  principle,  and  humanity  were  as 
stubble  in  the  whirlwind. 

These  ostensibly  happy,  but  doomed  persons  were  married  on  the 
25th  of  January,  and  on  the  7th  of  February,  after  great  festivitiec^ 
they  embarked  for  England,  and  landed  at  Bover  the  same  day. 

Amongst  those  who  waited  to  welcome  the  young  couple  to 
their  kingdom,  waa  the  lung's  favourite,  Piers  Gaveeton,  whom 
Edward,  tiie  moment  he  saw  him,  flew  to,  and  embraced  in  the  most 
extravagant  manner,  calling  him  "  brother."  This  scene  wa.«^  very 
disgusting  to  the  queen  arul  lier  \uieles,  tlie  Counts  of  ValoLs  and 
Evereuz,  who  had  accompamcd  her.    Thus,  at  the  moment  when 
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they  set  their  feet  on  their  kiugdom,  tlio  soclLs  of  all  their  future 
miseries  and  crimes  were  planted.  The  uobles  seeking  au  opportunity 
to  rtiiu  Gaveston,  saw  the  occasioQ  in  the  queen's  unconcealed  dis- 
pleasnra.  As  iF  to  give  them  tho  fuUest  plea  of  folly  against  limi, 
Edward  bestowed  the  costly  presents  of  jewd^  rings,  sad  other  highly 
valuable  artides  which  the  King  of  France  had  sent  him,  and  whidi  the 
qaem  very  jurtly  regarded  as  part  of  her  dowry,  on  Gavestain.  Nothing 
could  display  a  more  ominous  ind)ecility,  or  one  men  VSulLj  to  inoenae 
a  young  and  beantiiul  wife.  But  this  was  not  the  full  measure  of 
Edward's  ridiculous  weakness  and  impolicy  in  regard  to  his  favoarita' 
At  the  coronation,  when  the  office  of  bearing  St.  Edward's  crown 
before  the  king  should  have  been  given  to  one  of  the  princes  of  the 
blood  royal,  to  the  astonishment  of  everv  ono,  and  to  the  unconcealed 
indi^niation  of  the  nobihty,  Gaveston  was  found  fulfilling  tiiifi  high  duty, 
while  Ilcnry  of  Lancaster  bore  the  royal  rod  surmounted  with  the 
dove,  and  Thomas  of  Lancaster  bore  the  Curtana,  or  sword  of  nicrcj. 
Those  were  the  king's  near  relatives,  and  the  insult  to  them  and  to  the 
whole  assembly  was  the  more  felt  by  their  being  placed  ou  a  level  with 
a  man  Uke  GaTeston. 

But  still  more,  Oaveston  took  upon  himself  to  airange  all  the 
ceremonies  and  routine  of  the  coronation  and  its  attendant  feetiTities ; 
and  these  were  executed  in  bo  shameful  a  manner,  that  there  was 
a  uniTerssI  munnnr.  It  was  three  o'clock  before  the  coronation  was 
over;  the  dinner-hour  was  delayed  till  it  was  quite  dark,  and  the 
hungry  courtiers  were  excited  to  a  high  degree  of  ^vrath.  When  the 
viands  did  appear,  they  were  so  vilely  cooked  and  so  clumsily  s^ed, 
there  was  such  a  paucity  of  officers  for  the  occasion,  and  tliey  were 
running  one  against  another  in  such  a  way,  that  all  was  confusion, 
disappointment,  and  scandal.  Owing  to  the  wretchedness  of  the 
arrangoroents,  there  were  numerous  accidents  through  the  day,  which 
cast  a  gluuiji  ou  the  general  spirit ;  and  ono  knight,  Sir  John  BakewcU, 
was  actually  trodden  to  death.  The  queen  received  many  slights, 
which  she  regarded,  and  probably  was  incited  to  believe,  as  studied. 

The  French  nobles  returned  home  swelling  ^ith  the  ill-feeling 
produced  by  these  drcumstances,  and  loud  in  resfflitment  of  the 
insults,  as  they  regarded  them,  offered  to  their  princess.  The  queen 
herself  was  not  the  lees  eloquent  in  her  letter  to  her  fiither  on  her  own 
wrongs,  and  on  the  preposterous  in&tuation  of  the  king  in  regard  to 
Gaveston.  All  this  was  so  much  advantage  tiirown  into  the  hands  of 
the  discontented  aristocracy.    The  queen  came  youn^  beautiful  and 
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suriouDcIed  hy  every  evidence  of  royal  splendour.  She  had  two 
cromm  of  gold  riciblf  Bet  inih  gems,  robes  of  the  most  queenly 
richnwB,  a  magnificent  enay  of  gdd  and  silver  plate,  including  superb 
drinking-TeBsels,  massiTe  dishes^  and  fif^  silrer  porringwa  Oa  the 
other  hand,  the  weak  Edward,  instead  of  layishing  his  attentions  on 
his  wife,  flung  everything  with  an  insane  prodigality  into  the  lap  of 
Graveston-  He  had  already  so  impoverished  his  treasury  by  his  gifts 
to  his  favourite,  that  he  had  not  a  penny  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses 
of  his  coronation,  or  the  daily  demands  of  his  household.  lie  was 
compelled  to  ask  his  nobles  for  suppUes,  and  they  were  met  by 
peremptory  demands  for  the  dismissal  of  his  disgraceful  favourite.  The 
King  of  France  placed  himself  ijx  communication  with  the  discontented 
aristoc»acy,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  effect  this  really  dedrable  object 
Thomas  Eari  of  Lancaster,  and  Hairy  Sari  of  Derby,  were  nearly  as 
doeely  related  to  the  queen  as  to  the  king  himself.  They  were  the 
great  heads  of  the  disaffected  party,  and,  therefore,  entered  into  a 
close  alliance  with  Isabella.  They  demanded  that  Gaveston  should 
he  banished  beyonJ  the  seas  ;  and  Edward,  promising  to  comply,  sent 
him  to  Ireland  as  its  vifcroy.  This  was  an  evasion  of  his  word  :  and  the 
stinging  speeciics  ot  Gaveston,  -who  was  not  only  endowed  with  a  showy 
beauty,  but  a  very  keen  and  dangerous  wit,  only  added  intensity  to  the 
resentment  of  the  nobles.  The  queen  appealed  to  them  for  some 
provision  of  income,  and  the  lords^  finding  that  she  was  actually 
penniless  by  the  imptoridenoe  of  the  king^  s^ed  upon  her  the 
revenues  of  Pontbieu  and  If  ontrieuL 

Gaveston  yeiy  soon  returned  from  Ireland ;  but  such  was  now 
the  united  power  of  the  queen's  party,  that  Edward  was  compelled 
again  to  dismiss  him.  This  time  he  sent  him  to  Guienne  ;  but  g<ave 
him,  at  parting,  not  only  all  his  o%vti  jewels,  but  all  the  trinketf!  which 
Is<ibclla  had  jiresentcd  to  him  at  ditierent  times  as  tokens  of  atiiction. 
Gaveston  remained  absent  till  1312,  and  during  his  absence  there  was 
a  |)eriod  of  national  tranquillity,  the  queen  beuig  strong  in  the  pubhc 
r^iard  Ou  Oavestou's  return,  she  did  not  conceal  from  him  her 
dislike^  and  he,  the  haughty  ft,TOurite^  treated  her  in  return  with 
insult  From  tiiis  tiroe^  one  trait  in  IsabeUa's  diaracter  became  oon- 
iqpicuous.  No  man  ever  excited  her  resentmwt  who  did  not  perish 
under  its  ^ect;  the  king  himself  forming  no  exception  to  this  &/Bk» 
Isabella  at  this  period  lost  the  reputation  of  a  gentle  and  a  good  woman, 
pectdiarly  humane  and  charitable  to  the  poor.    7?ut  she  had  marked 

Gaveston  for  destruction,  and  it  rapidly  came.   The  Earl  of  Lancaster 
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put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  disaffected  nobilitj,  who  demanded, 
mik  arms  ia  their  hands,  the  final  diBmiml  of  GftT^eUm.  The  king 
fled  viUi  his  iaroiirite  to  Newcastle^  taking  the  queen  with  him,  andt 
hotly  pursued  bj  the  Tictorious  barons,  they  mardied  thence  to  Scar^ 
borough,  leaving  the  queen  to  take  care  of  herself  who  retired  to 
Tjnemouth.  Ed\vard  left  Gaveston  in  possession  of  tlie  almost  im- 
pregnable castle  of  Scarborough,  and  hastened  to  levy  forces  in  the 
midland  counties.  But  Oavcston,  apparently  almost  as  weak  as  his 
monarch,  soon  suffered  himself  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
who  carried  him  to  near  Warwick,  where  they  beheaded  him  at  Black- 
low  hill. 

The  death  of  Gaveston,  and  the  birth  of  a  prince,  the  afterwards 
fimoua  Edward  the  Third,  when  die  que«i  his  mother  was  only  in  her 
eighteenth  year,  gave  a  period  of  repose  and  joy  to  the  realm.  This 
contmued  for  about  ton  years,  during  a  great  pait  of  which,  the  queen 
becomiDg  successiTely  the  mother  of  several  children,  so  conducted 
herself  as  to  win  the  highest  good-will  of  the  nation.  Had  she 
possessed  a  husband  of  a  vigorous  and  virtuous  character,  it  is  probable 
that  tlie  worst  parts  of  her  nature  wotild  have  lain  dormant,  and,  from 
want  of  stimulus,  have  died  out.  But  the  feelilene.ss  and  follies  of  her 
husband  roused  the  darker  pa.ssions  of  her  soul,  and,  while  the  king 
involved  himself  in  ruin,  he  gave  occiwion  to  the  development  of  a 
criminality  in  her  which  has  scarcely  a  parallel  in  history.  The  amiable 
mother,  the  acquiescent  wife,  the  beuerolent  woman  and  queen,  were 
by  degrees  metamotphosed  into  the  insatiate  reveller  in  adulterous 
passion,  the  relentless  female  fiend  of  cruelty,  and  of  an  infiuny  osten- 
tatious  and  unabashed. 

Through  the  influence  of  Isabelia»  the  bai  ons,  who  had  risen  in 
arms,  and  put  Gaveston  to  death,  were  eventually  ])ardoned.  But 
scarcely  was  this  effected,  wlien,  with  his  incurable  pronenes.s  to  fix  his 
affections  on  a  favourite,  the  king  had  supphed  the  plaee  of  Gaveston 
with  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Despenser.  Hugh  Despcnser  was 
accompUshcd,  brave,  and  amiable.  He  was  of  an  ancient  descent,  but 
poor,  and  a  dependent  of  the  Barl  of  Lancaster.  The  eari  himself  had 
placed  htm  about  the  court «  &tal  act,  which  ended  in  the  earl's 
own  destruction,  that  of  the  Despensers,  of  msny  other  men,  barons 
as  well  as  commoners,  and,  finally,  of  the  king  himself. 

Ko  sooner  did  the  king  see  Despenser,  than  ho  became^  as  it  were, 
bewitched  by  him.  He  married  him  to  the  daughter  of  the  late  Earl 
of  Gloucester,  gave  him  immense  estates,  and  also  heaped  on  the  older 
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Despenser,  Hugh's  father,  patronage  and  property  almost  without  limit. 
The  barons  coDcaved  Ibr  ilie  Bespeosen  an  intenaity  of  hate  and 
jealousy  equal  to  that  whidi  they  had  borne  to  GareBton.  The  Earl  of 
Lancaster  was  the  first  to  show  hostility  to  his  oU  follower.  The 
nobles  rose^  burnt  tfie  castles  of  the  Bespensers,  and  demanded  c£  the 
long  their  perpetual  banisfament  To  this  Edward  was  oompeUed  to 
consent. 

But  in  1321,  an  incident  occurred  wljicli  produced  tlie  most  extra- 
ordinary consoqueuces.  The  queen,  on  a  j)ilj2:rini;ige  to  the  shrine  of 
St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  was  refused  by  Lady  Badlcsmere,  the  wife 
of  the  castellan,  admittance  to  her  own  castle  of  Leeds,  in  Kent. 
Badlesmero  was  absent,  but  on  hearing  liia  wife's  deed,  approved  and 
confirmed  it  AU  the  indignant  fire  of  llie  queen's  nature  was  roused 
at  this  insult ;  she  oomphuned  vdiemently  to  the  king  that  she  had 
been  grossly  insulted,  and  six  of  her  royal  escort  slain  by  a  volley  of 
arrows  from  the  castle  walLa.  Edward  was  compelled  to  vindicate  his 
own  honour  and  that  of  the  queen.  The  London^  were  fired  with 
enthusiasm  to  revenge  tlie  injury  of  this  popular  queen,  and  the  insolent 
Lady  Badle^inrrn  %vas  .s[)ecdily  lodged  close  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  after 
having  seen  tiie  seneschal  of  the  castle,  Walter  Colepepper,  and  eleven 
of  the  garrison,  hanged  before  its  gates. 

But  Badle^iuiero  was  one  of  the  associated  barons  who  had  com- 
pelled Edward  to  banish  the  Bespensers ;  therefore  the  barons,  and 
the  Earl  of  Lancaster  at  their  head,  before  so  prtmipt  in  their  seal 
for  the  qnem,  now  lay  stQl,  and  took  no  part  in  the  demonstration 
sgainst  the  Badlesmercs.  The  queen  was  piqued  ;  and,  fatally  for  all 
partieB^  she  urged  the  king  to  employ  the  force,  which  he  liad  success- 
fully used  against  the  Badlesmercs,  to  put  down  tlic  baronial  faction. 
Thi,<?  produced  unforeseen  results.  The  queen  not  only  lost  the  favour  of 
the  barons,  but  the  Despensens,  encouraged  by  tlie  disgrace  of  these 
their  powerful  enemies,  immediately  re-appeared  ou  the  scene.  Tlie 
king,  flushed  with  his  success  at  Leeds  Castle,  and  urged  on  by  the 
spirit  of  vengeance  in  the  Bespensers,  pursued  the  barons,  defeated 
them  in  a  battle  at  Boroug^ibridge,  took  Lancaster,  with  mnety-fire  of 
his  fiiDowers,  and  beheaded  bim  at  Fontefraet 

The  queen,  during  this  warfiue^  took  refuge  in  the  Tower  of  London ; 
and  here  the  crowning  circumstance  of  her  fate  curiously  took  place. 
Roger  3fortimer,  a  daring  chief  of  tlie  Welsh  border,  was  a  ]>risoner  in 
the  Tower,  mider  seutence  of  deatii,  for  liis  attack  on  the  cstate.s  of  tlic 
Bespensers  before  their  banishment.  Probably  the  c^ueeu's  hatred  of  the 
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Dcspciisers  was  the  first  cause  which  gave  the  Laudsomc  and  un- 
principled Mortimer  access  to  the  presence  of  the  queen,  who,  so  fortu- 
natelj  for  him,  had  thus  taken  up  her  abode  in  the  Tower.  But  his  own 
attractions  in  the  eyes  of  Isabella,  no  doubt,  speedily  completed  that 
blind  passion  in  his  &Tonr  which,  from  this  moment^  reiigned  in  the  heart 
of  the  queen.  Bj  her  means  he  received  at  Christmas  a  reprieve ; 
and,  though  he  was  convicted  in  the  following  year,  1823,  of  a  treason* 
able  plan  of  seiang  not  only  the  Tower,  but  Windsor  and  Wallingford, 
he  yet,  once  more,  was  respited  from  death  through  the  means  of  the 
queen's  staunch  adherents,  Adam  Orleton,  and  Beck,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
and  contrived  to  make  his  escape  from  prison,  no  doubt  bv  aid  out 
of  the  same  quarter.  He  succeeded  in  reacliing  France  ;  and,  once 
safe,  the  besotted  queen  went  to  Mork  with  redoubled  zeal  for  the 
destruction  of  his  enemies,  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  scheme 
which  tlicy  had  unquestionably  planned  together. 

She  made  a  direct  and  open  attack  upon  the  Despcusers,  her  own 
enemies  and  Mortimer's.  She  declared  the  £arl  of  Lancaster,  who  had 
Men  the  victim  of  her  own  vengeance^  to  be  a  saint  and  martyr, 
sacrifioed  to  the  hatred  of  the  Despensera.  The  Despensers,  with  a 
hearty  return  of  ill-will,  induced  the  king  to  deprive  IsabeEa  of  her 
revenues.  She  complained  to  her  brother,  Charles  le  Bd,  King  of 
France :  Charles  threatened  to  seise  on  all  the  English  provinces  in 
France^  and  then  Isabella  artfully  proposed  to  go  out  as  mediatrix 
between  her  husband  and  brother.  The  ruse  was  successful.  She 
escaped  thus  to  France,  where  she  soon  induced  the  weak  king  to  allow 
her  eldest  son  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  to  join  her.  This  done,  she 
threw  off  the  mask,  openly  maintained  the  most  scandalous  connection 
with  Mortimer,  and  refused  to  return  to  England,  notwithstanding  the 
earnest  entreaties  of  her  husband. 

Edward's  letters  to  her,  to  her  sou,  and  to  his  royal  brother-in-law 
at  this  time  were  of  the  most  earnest  and,  in  themselvei^  really 
reasonable  diaracter.  But'  fate  close  aUianee  with  the  Deqwnsers  was 
ag^t  him,  and  this  afforded  a  most  unsnswetable  plea  to  the  queen. 
She  demanded  their  dismissal;  declared  that  she  dared  not  trust  her- 
self within  their  reach ;  that  the  king  himself  could  afford  her  no 
protection  agamst  them ;  that  tfa^  openly  dinregarded  his  most  positive 
commands  :  and  tliat  they  only  wanted  to  secure  her  in  order  to  put 
her  to  death.  With  this  vahd  plea  against  her  husband,  a  pica  fully 
sanctioned  by  the  contempt  of  the  nation  for  the  king's  weak  slaveiy 
to  his  lavourites,  Isabella  not  only  continued  to  set  at  defiance  the 
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6ntrea4ies  of  Edward  to  return,  but  entered  into  marriage  orrange- 
mfintB  for  her  eon,  of  a  nature  meet  utterly  opposed  to  Ediv«rd*s  wishea 
He  liunself  ma  engaged  in  a  double  treaty,  for  the  marriage  of  Prince 
Ed^nird  tviUi  the  lufiinta  Sleononk  of  Airagon,  and  of  his  eldest 
daughter,  the  Prinoees  Eleanor,  to  the  young  Ring  of  Arragon.  Isa- 
bella, howerer,  regardleae  of  the  king's  honour,  and  caring  for  nothing 
"but  those  iniquitous  plans  wliich  slio  had  now  inattircd  witli  31orttmer 
for  the  deposition  of  the  king  her  husband,  sought  to  contract  Edward 
to  a  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Uainault,  whose  wife  was  Isabella's  first 
cousin.    This  alliance  she  eventually  accomplished. 

But  Isabella's  cuuduct  was  become  so  flagrant,  that  all  France 
resounded  iritb  it.  The  king,  her  brother,  urged  by  the  plain  and 
solemn  remdnatrancee  of  the  King  of  England,  and  disgusted  mth 
IsabeDa*8  sfaameleBB  behariour,  now  ordered  h^  to  quit  )iis  kingdom 
and  return  to  her  husband,  or  he  would  make  her  return  with  shame. 
On  this  the  guilty  Isabella  fled  to  Hainault)  carrying  her  son  Edward 
with  her,  and  there  threw  herself,  like  a  distressed  queen  of  romfince, 
on  tl«o  protection  and  aid  of  that  court.  Slie  was  conducted  to  Valon- 
cicimos  in  great  state,  and  there  fea.stod  for  eio;ht  days,  with  much 
honour,  when  the  Count's  brother.  Sir  John  of  Haiuault,  vowed  to 
become  her  champion  against  all  her  enemies.  Amid  his  chivalrous 
vows,  the  vahant  knight  did  not  conceal  it  from  his  brother  the  County 
that  he  thou^t  it  a  fine  opportunity  for  making  his  fortune.  He 
declared  that  he  believed  God  had  inspired  him  with  a  desire  for  this 
oiterprise  for  his  adyancement" 

An  annamoit  soon  collected  at  Dort,  and  on  the  25th  of  Septem- 
beftf  1326,  the  queen  embarked,  accompanied  by  Sir  Jolin  Hainault,  as 
conmaandcr  of  the  force'?  and  Roger  Mortimer,  as  commander  of  her 
English  partisans.  Her  anny  consisted  of  2757  soldiers.  Henry  of 
Lancaster,  and  many  other  lords  and  kniglits,  forgetting  her  otTenccs 
against  them  in  their  still  deeper  hatred  to  tlie  Despensers,  flocked  to 
her  standard.  The  infamy  of  the  queen,  so  notorious  in  France,  was 
still  unknown  to  the  mass  of  the  people  on  this  side  of  the  Channel 
Their  belief  in  her  being  an  injured  and  persecuted  queen  and  woman* 
blinded  them  to  aU  attempts  to  unveil  her  real  character,  and  from  all 
sides  stTMuned  multitudes  to  her  aid.  Every  Pbntagenet  in  the  king- 
dom  deserted  the  king,  and  united  in  her  support.  The  king,  in 
consternation,  proscribed  all  wlio  iiad  appeared  in  arms  against  him, 
and  oflered  a  thousand  pounds  for  the  Earl  of  Mortimer.  Isabella 
replied  by  offering  two  thousand  for  the  head  of  young  Dospenscr. 
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The  affrigbted  king  fled  to  Bristol.   The  queen  and  all  her  tarcoB 

went  in  brisk  pursuit.  The  Londoners  rose,  and,  in  tlie  queen's  nanie^ 
aeized  on  the  Tower,  rmd  put  to  death  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  whom  the 
king  had  left  in  it ;  and  named  the  king's  boy-eoo,  John  of  Eltham, 
Keeper  of  the  city. 

From  Bristol  the  king  fled  in  a  boat  for  the  Welsh  shore,  after 
seeing  the  elder  Despeuser  executed  before  the  walls  with  unheard-of 
barbtuitiee.  But,  driven  by  a  storm  to  the  coast  of  Glamorganshire, 
DespeDBsr  and  Baldrock,  Bishop  of  Norwieh,  his  oompaiuoii8»  were  seiied 
in  the  iroods  of  Lhatressan ;  and  Sdward,  helpless  and  hopelesi^  imnid- 
diately  surrendered  hunsell^  and  was  led  in  triumph  to  the  queen,  and 
delivered  to  her  as  her  pruoner. 

The  hour  was  now  come  which  was  to  display  the  full  "malignity  of 
Isaliclla's  nature.  She  liad  reached  the  object  of  her  ambition.  Power 
was  in  her  hands,  and  she  indulged  in  it.s  exercise  with  a  ri"_rardle.s.s- 
uess  of  honour,  nature,  or  feehng,  whicli  stripped  the  bandage  Irom  tho 
eyes  of  her  deluded  subjects,  and  showed  her  as  she  was — a  monster  of 
cruelty  and  vice  in  the  shape  of  a  lovely  woman. 

Isabella  set  forward  towards  London,  leading  her  husband,  a  despised 
aiMl  degraded  captive,  in  her  train.  Bu  fitToiirite,  Hugh  Despmaer, 
having  witnessed  irom  the  watb  of  Bristol  the  dreadful  death  of  his 
father,  lost  all  spirit ;  and  being  tied,  by  order  of  Sir  Thomas  Wager, 
the  Marslial  of  the  queen's  army,  upon  the  back  of  the  least  and  most 
sorry  steed  that  could  be  found,  was  thus  led,  clothed  in  his  dress  of 
state,  with  the  arms  of  Gloucester  emblazoned  upon  his  tabard,  and 
with  trumpets  and  cymbals  aoundiu;^  before  liim,  an  ol»ject  of  derision, 
through  all  the  towm  till  they  rcacbed  Hereford.  There,  nearly  dead 
with  grief,  shame,  and  starvation-  iui  he  refused  to  eat,  lest  ho  should 
live  till  they  reached  London,— he  wa«  executed  with  many  horrible 
cruelties,  and  crowned  with  netUea. 

Kortimer  now  paraded  before  th»  puldic  eye  tbe  &voura  of  his  royal 
m  ht  rem,  and  indulged  his  thirst  for  bkod  in  die  exeeniioii  of  his  enemies. 
The  Earl  of  Arundel  had  been  already  executed,  with  two  other  con- 
spicuous persons,  at  Hereford.  When  the  queen  arrived  in  London, 
va.st  crowd.s  p;isscd  out  to  meet  and  welcome  her.  She  was  attended 
by  a  liuge  body  of  troops  and  followers,  and  accompanied  by  her  knight- 
errajit,  John  of  Ilainanit,  and  her  paramour,  Mortimer.  A  parliament 
waa  held  on  tho  lath  of  December,  in  which  tho  king  waa  formally 
deposed,  and  his  son  proclaimed  instead,  by  the  title  of  Edward  the 
Third. 
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The  wret€hed  king  had  ali^eaUy  becu  compelled  to  resign  the  great 
seal  to  the  del^ate  of  the  queen,  Adam  Orleton,  the  unprincipled 
Bishop  of  Herafin^  This  done,  Gommianoikera  vere  sent  to  Eoulworlih 
Caat!e»  where  the  king  was  confined,  inth  this  base  hishop  and  ready 
tool  of  IsabeUa  at  their  head ;  and  here  the  king  was  compelled,  under 
the  vilest  insults  and  abuse  from  Orleton,  to  striplumself  of  his  regalia, 
which  he  did  in  much  agony  and  prostration  of  mind*  The  young  king 
was  crowned  at  Westminster  during  Christmas,  1326.  Sir  John  of 
Hainault  was  granted  an  annuity  of  four  hundred  marks,  and,  after 
much  feasting,  took  his  leave. 

Parliament  appointed  a  regency  of  twelve  peers  and  prelates,  for 
the  guardianship  of  the  youthful  sovereign  and  the  nation  ;  but  Isabella, 
her  paramour,  Mortimer,  and  her  base  creature,  Bishop  Orleton,  seized 
on  the  reins  of  government,  and  acted  as  they  pleased. 

From  this  time  forwaid,  the  path  of  Isabella  was  one  steep 
descent  into  crime  and  eternal  infamy.  The  Scota^  who  had  found 
an  opponent  in  Edmurd  the  Second  Tory  diiferent  from  his  &ther, 
who  had  been  a  thorn  in  thdr  dde  aU  his  days,  now  thought  it 
a  iair  opportunity  to  make  an  inroad.  Young  Edward  maidied 
boldly  against  them,  leaving  Lsahella  and  Mortimer  to  enjoy  the  power 
at  home. 

That  power  was  employed  to  perpetrate  one  of  the  blackest  deeds 
in  history.  The  poor  captive  king  contmued  to  implore  the  queen,  in 
most  moving  letters,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  see  her  and  his  son ; 
but  no  feeling  of  compassion  could  now  touch  that  savage  heart. 
Learning  that  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  had  become  softened  by  the  situ- 
ation of  his  late  monarch,  and  incUned  to  treat  liim  vrith  kindness,  she 
removed  him  from  Kenilworth,  and  gave  him  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
John  Maltravers.  Sir  John,  a  hardened  tool,  })ut  him  under  the  con- 
trol of  two  humbler,  if  not  baaer  tools.  These  fellows,  Guruey  and 
Ogle,  conducted  him,  by  night-journeys,  in  thm  clothing,  and  suffering 
intensely  from  the  cold,  to  Corfe  Castle,  thence  to  Bristol,  and  thence, 
again,  for  fear  of  the  publu^  to  Berkeley  Castle.  These  monsteis 
employed  the  most  refined  cruelties  to  torture  their  unhappy,  deposed 
sovereign.  They  depriyed  him  of  sleep,  crowned  him  with  hay  in 
derision,  and  shaved  him  in  an  open  field  with  muddy  water  from  a 
ditch.  One  dark  night,  towards  the  end  of  September,  they  completed 
their  devilish  work,  by  scorching  his  intestines  with  a  hot  iron.  His 
piercing  shrieks  and  screams  of  anguish  startled  numbers  in  the  neigh- 
bouring town  from  their  sleep ;    and,"  says  Holmshed,  "  they  prayed 
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heartily  to  God  to  receive  his  soul,  for  they  understood  by  those  cries 
what  the  matter  lacaiit.'* 

This  fieud-Uko  act  completely  rent  away  the  hearts  of  the  people 
from  babeJla*  They  now  contemplated  with  disgust  and  indignation 
ibe  conduct  of  herself  and  her  paramour*  Mortimer ;  and,  as  if  reaolred 
to  defy  pubfic  opinion  to  the  utmost,  while  the  murdered  king  was 
interred,  without  any  oaemonj,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Gloucester,  the 
queen  hastened  to  celebrate^  with  great  festivities,  the  marriage  of  her 
son  and  his  Ilainault  bride.  She  concluded,  also,  a  treaty  with  Scot- 
land, selling  fior  twenty  thousand  pounds  (which  Mortimer  pocketed), 
tliose  claims  over  that  kingdom  for  which  the  two  last  kings  had  shed 
so  much  blood.  She,  moreover,  contracted  her  danjrlitf^r,  the  Princess 
Joanna,  a  child  of  five  ye^rs  of  age,  to  the  lieir  of  Liic  .Scottish  throne, 
then  about  two  years  old ;  and  lierself  and  ilortinier  journeyed  to 
Berwick  with  the  infant  princess,  to  attend  the  nu])tial  ccremonj-. 

The  queen  and  her  paramour  had  now  become  so  accustomed  to 
the  taste  of  blood,  that  it  seemed  difficult  to  satisfy  their  appetite  Ibr  ik 
The  Earl  of  Lancaster,  her  own  mude,  and  the  two  brothers  of  the  late 
kmg,  Thomas  of  Brotherton  and  tiie  Earl  of  Eenty  who  had  deserted  the 
coundl-chamber,  and  withdrawn  in  grief  and  indignation  bom  all 
intercourse  with  the  queen  and  Mortimer  since  the  king^s  death,  were 
soon  marked  out  for  destruction.  The  Earl  of  Kent  was  seized  and 
executed  at  Windiester,  where  the  terror  of  thus  shedding  innocent 
and  royal  blood  was  so  great  that  the  executioner  stole  away  from  his 
office,  and  the  unhappy  duke  was  left  standing  on  the  scaffold  from 
noon  till  five  in  the  afternoon,  before  anyone  could  be  found  to  perform 
the  o(hous  deed.  It  was  at  length  done  by  a  coademned  felon,  ou 
receiving  his  pardon  for  the  act. 

Before,  however,  the  other  victims  could  be  reached,  tlio  terrible 
career  of  this  wicked  woman  was  arrested.  Iler  paramour  Mortimer 
had  assumed  such  princely  state,  and  bore  himself  wiUi  such  insolence, 
that  eren  his  own  son  called  him  **  the  King  of  Folly."  He  had  been 
created  Earl  of  March,  and  kept  a  retinue  like  a  monarch.  The 
nobihty  became  incensed  beyond  endurance  at  his  arrogance,  and  at  the 
in&mous  crimes  in  which  he  was  daily  indul^ng  with  the  abandoned 
queen.  They  opened  the  eyes  of  the  gallant  young  king  to  the 
dishonour  which  his  mother  was  bringing  on  him.  A  parliament 
was  summoned  to  meet  at  Nottmgham,  when  Edward,  entering  by  a 
subterranean  passage,  the  castle  in  which  Isabella  and  Mortimer  were 
lodged,  seized  Moitimer,  and  had  him  conveyed  to  the  Tower  in 
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Loudon,  w'lieuce,  a  few  hoius  after  Lis  arrival,  lio  waa  conducted  to 
Tyburn,  and  hanged,  beiiig  the  first  canminal  tbat  snffored  on  that 
notorious  gallowa 

Edward  confined  his  sanguinary  and  Tidoiis  mother  in  Castle 
Snog,  in  NoffoU^  where  he  Bometimes  Tiaited  her.  She  was  in  her 
siz-and-thirtieth  jear  ^vhcn  she  entered  her  prison,  and  she  continued 
there  till  she  was  sixty-three,  suflFering  a  captivity  of  twenty-seven 
years.  Such  was  in  her  "the  niling  passion  strong  in  doatli,"  tliat  she 
chose  to  be  buried  iu  Gvoy  Friars  Church,  Newgate,  London,  by  tho 
side  of  Jlortiiner,  and  such  her  disgustiog  dissimulation,  that  she  ordered 
the  heart  of  her  murdered  husband  to  bo  laid  ou  her  breast. 

Thus  ended  the  strange,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  her  life,  the 
lOToIting  career  of  this  "She-Wolf  of  Fkanoe."  Besides  Edirard  the 
Tliird,  Isabelhi  had  three  other  children  hj  Edward  the  Second,  John 
of  Elthanif  and  iAnd  Princesses  Eteanor  and  Joanna. 
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IIain'au — or,  aa  v,  e  i)«iKtl]y  spell  it,  llainault — had  the  honour  of  f^iving 
I'irlh  to  one  of  the  best  quccus-consort  which  England  ever  possos-sed. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  William  the  Third,  surnamed  the  Good,  Couut 
of  Hainan  and  HoUimd.  Her  mother  was  Jane  of  Valois,  daughter  of 
Charles  of  France,  Count  de  Valoia,  and  siater  of  that  Philip  of  Valois 
to  whom  Edwaid  subsequently  proved  bo  injurious  an  antagonist 
Dttringi  iberofore^  all  the  long  iraiiare  which  occurred  between  France 
and  England,  prior  to  the  year  1350,  Philippa  could  never  see  a 
husband  triumph  but  at  the  expense  of  an  uncle.  After  that  period, 
the  monarch  who  succeeded  to  the  tlirone  was,  in  one  degree,  less 
closely  allied  to  her;  yet  in  the  captive,  John  the  Good,  she  possessed 
a  cmipin-gorman.  In  those  davs,  however,  when  the  most  abominablo 
violations  of  the  claims  of  the  cloisest  consanguinity  were  wilfully 
practised  with  a  frequency  which  rendered  maukiud  habituated  to 
the  contemplation  of  them,  Philippa  probably  did  not  find  her  con.* 
science  much  burdened  by  her  husband's  infraction  of  hex  own  ties  of 
lineage. 

Bdward's  iniquitous  mother,  Isabella  of  France,  was,  for  her  own 
seilfiBh  and  wicked  purposes,  the  origin  of  his  marriage  with  PliiUppa. 
Wlicn  tliis  vile  woman,  or  she-wolf,  as  she  was  called,  quitted  England, 
in  order  to  organise  on  the  continent  a  conspiracy  for  tlic  stibvei-sion  of 
her  weak  and  unfortunate  husKind  from  his  throne,  she  cared  little  at 
what  price,  or  at  whose  cost  and  sacrifice,  slie  obtained  countenance 
and  coadjutors.  For  this  purpose,  ouo  of  her  first  expedients  was  to 
SOD  Edward,  then  a  boy  whose  ag^  was  less  iluin  fifteen 
years,  to  the  daugjiter  of  any  powerful  nobleman  who  would  abet  her 
bad  cause.  The  ally  she  required  she  found  in  William  the  Good. 
Edward  at  an  early  age  had  taken  refu^  at  the  court  of  Hainault 
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ynQi  loB  mother,  and  thero  a  mutual  attachment  sprung  up  between 
Fhilipptt  and  htnuelf;  and  thns,  by  a  strange  dispensation  of  fi>itime» 
the  Wees  of  the  mother  were  the  instrumoits  fi>rproTidingthe  son  with 
avvtiioiiq,  ratumal,  active  and  affectionate  wife. 

But  though  tiie  betrothal  took  place  at  Valenciennes  in  October, 
1327,  tlic  marriage  did  not  occur  until  January,  1328,  at  York.  At 
this  period  he  was  still  under  the  domination  of  lii.s  mother  and  the 
infamous  Mortimer,  who  appropriated  to  themselve.s  all  the  power  and 
the  revenues  of  the  state.  Witli  little  pomp,  therefore,  his  union  must 
have  been  celebrated,  had  not  Lis  bride,  who  was  the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  richest  princes  of  that  time,  arrived  in  England  with  a  splendid 
retinue  and  aU  the  other  aocessories  of  opulence.  Thanks,  therefore^ 
to  this  assistance,  and  to  die  attendance  of  many  of  the  nohilily,  the 
ceremony  of  the  marriage  was  performed  with  a  decent  parade.  Thui^ 
from  the  vetj  beginning  of  his  life  until  the  end,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  features  ia  the  career  of  this  redoubted  conqueror  was  his 
poverty.  In  vain  he  appears  to  have  strained  acts,  and  to  have 
violated  acts ;  to  have  systeraatiscd  i)lunder  under  the  title  of  purveyance; 
to  have  infringed  ail  the  rights  of  property,  and  all  the  few  privileges 
which  the  subjects  then  possessed  ;  to  have  taxed,  traded,  bec^ged, 
borrowed,  stolen,  and  even  pawned  his  own  person  to  his  creditors — • 
8tQl  the  mighty  Edward  and  his  hungry  court  seem  always  to  have 
been  half-dothed  and  ha]f-fed. 

For  nearly  two  years  after  his  manrage^  Edward  still  remained 
under  the  sinister  influence  of  Isabella  and  Mortimer.  But  in  the 
autumn  of  1330  he  undertook  one  of  those  enterprises  which  excite  in 
its  favour  the  interest  and  sympatliy  of  every  reader.  Being  as  ho  was, 
not  yet  eiji^htccn,  ho  resolved  to  rid  himself  of  the  pernicious  control  of 
liii-'  vif^ious  mother  and  her  usurping  and  detestable  paramour;  when 
he,  the  sovereign,  to  obtain  this  end,  was  compelled  to  work  as  secretly 
and  darkly  as  if  he  had  been  some  fell  conspirator  seeking  to  destroy 
the  rightful  occupant  of  the  throne.  With  so  much  prudence  did  he 
mature  his  plans,  and  with  so  much  spirit  execute  them,  that  the  blow 
M  on  the  base  Mortimer  like  a  thunderbolt;  and  without  even  the 
power  to  attempt  resistance^  he  was  made  prisoner  in  Nottingham 
Castle.  But  then  the  Lawless  disposition  of  Edward  evinced  itself ;  for, 
prompted  equally  by  impatience  and  his  despotic  tendency,  he  contrived 
to  do  that  which  might  have  appeared  to  have  been  impracticable — ■ 
that  is,  he  actually  succeeded  in  making  Mortimer,  the  murderer,  th3 
traitor,  the  perpetrator  of  every  crime  most  meriting  capital  punishment 
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be  doomed  to  deatk  iufui  uiailj  and  unjustly.  No  \ritneases  -were  called 
for  his  inciUpation  or  defence ;  in  fact,  no  trial  was  allowed  him ;  but 
his  judges,  reo^nng  aa  suflEkdent  OTidenoe  against  bim  the  tinlxmnded 
notoriety  of  his  misdeeds,  aentenoed  him  to  be  hanged.  This  abgiilar 
mode  of  cbndemnatioii,  ao  much  mora  likel j  to  be  productiTe  of  an 
ezpeditiona  tiian  an  infiJlible  juatiee,  ia  most  strikingly  duuniieteriatie 
of  those  rode  times.  But  ereii  in  them  it  was  conaidflred  aa  aomenbai 
too  wanton  and  arbitrary,  and  twenty  yeiurs  afterwards  a  parliament 
revoked,  in  favour  of  his  sod,  the  sentence  1^  'which  Mortimer,  the 
asaaaain,  was  illegally  gIbT)ctod. 

From  this  period  a  free  scope  was  afforded  to  Edward  for  the 
exercise  of  his  talents  and  energies.  Tlio  first  effort  of  this  gallant 
and  gifted  youth  was  to  rid  his  kingdom  of  the  numerous  robbers 
and  marauders  who  i>ad  multiplied  to  an  msulfcrable  extent  during 
the  political  troulilcs  and  judicial  impotence  of  the  last  reign. 

The  suppression  of  the  robbers,  aiid  tho  strength  which  Edward 
added  to  tho  hands  of  the  ministers  of  justice,  exerted  a  most  beneficial 
influence  on  the  repose  and  energy  of  the  kingdom  ;  consequently,  the 
ambitious  atripling  had  both  time  and  power  to  gaae  around  him,  and 
determine  where  he  should  strike  his  first  bbw  for  conquest  and  for 
fiime.  Scotland  at  hat  obtained  thia  undeaired  preference ;  and  he 
resolved  openly  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Baliol,  who  pretended  to  the 
throne  of  that  country,  in  opposition  to  the  rightful  mcceesor,  David 
Bruce.  For  a  time  the  former  princo  was  triumphant,  and  bis  com- 
petitor was  expelled  tho  kingdom,  together  with  his  betrothed  wift^ 
Jano,  sister  of  Edward  ;  but,  bj  a  sudden  insun-cction  of  the  chieftains 
favourable  to  David  Bruce,  Baliol  was  in  his  turn  compelled  to  fly. 
Edward  quickly  assembled  an  army  to  re-iustatc  him  on  his  throne ; 
and.  on  tho  19th  of  July,  1333,  he  encountered  the  forces  of  Scotland, 
commanded  by  Sir  Archibald  Douglas,  at  HaHdo^\  n  liill.  The  over- 
throw of  the  Scots  was  complete,  and  nearly  tinny  thousand  of  them 
were  slain.  The  result  of  this  sanguinary  victory  was,  that  the  claim 
of  England  to  the  homage  of  Scotland  was  again  admitted,  and  duit 
Berwick,  Dunbar,  Eozbur^,  Edinburgh,  and  all  the  north-eaatem 
counties  were  annexed  to  England. 

But  no  aooner  was  Edward  returned  to  his  own  dominion^  than 
the  Scots  again  revolted.  He  re-assembled  his  army,  and  once  more 
invaded  them  ;  but  they  declined  a  battle,  and  withdrew  into  th^  high- 
lands. Thus  baffled  of  a  contemplated  victory,  Edward  was  necessitated 
to  retire,  after  having  burnt  the  houses  and  desoiatod  the  estates  of  the 
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mpporten  of  Bniee»  who  arose  agnm  unmediatelj  after  has  d^iAtftare» 
ainl  captured  aU  the  English  gamflooa.  A  third  time  he  hastened  to- 
Scotland  with  his  amy,  when,  Hume  saya, "  he  fomid  everything  hostile 

in  tho  kingdom,  except  the  apot  im  vrhich  he  was  encamped;  and 
though  he  marched  uncontrolled  over  the  Low  Countries,  the  nation  was 
farther  than  ever  from  being  broken  and  siibdueil."  A  striking  picture 
and  a  striking  lesson,  which  Edward  seems  to  have  had  tho  common 
sense  to  perceive ;  for  we  hear  no  more  of  conllicta  with  Scotland 
until  the  Scotch,  in  their  turn,  became  invaders,  and  David  assailed  the 
dominions  of  his  brother-in-law. 

These  ineffbctual  wan  lasted  five  jeara,  during  which  Philijtpa  is 
stated  hj  her  biographers  to  have  been  fiur  more  profitably  employed. 
In  the  first  instance^  she  was  engaged  in  strengthening  the  throne  by 
aiigmentbg  the  dynasty.  The  finmous  Black  Frinoe  was  bom  on  tho 
Idth  of  Jmie,  1330,  at  Woodstock;  in  1334,  the  Princess  Ehzabctli 
was  bom  ;  in  1335,  the  Princess  Jane  :  and  in  1336,  at  TickhiU,  in 
Yorksliirc,  William  of  Hatfield,  as  tlic  cliild,  by  some  Strange  and 
micxpiained  reason,  is  designated,  fii*st  saw  tlio  liglit. 

But,  in  addition  to  these  services  to  the  House  of  rianta;4onct, 
riiilippa  was  still  more  importantly  occupied  in  benefiting  the  nation  ; 
for  to  her  it  is  asserted  that  wc  owe  the  eatablisliment  of  our  cloth 
manmfttntarBB  in  England.  Among  Kymer's  F«e<kra  is  pneserved  a 
letter,  dated  July  3,  1331,  addressed  to  John  Kempe,  of  Flanders^ 
dothrweaver  in  wool ;  by  which  he  is  informed  "  that  if  he  will  come 
to  Engbmd  with  the  serfanta  and  appieotices  of  his  mysteiy,  and  with 
his  goods  and  chatteb^  and  witli  any  dyers  and  follers  who  may  bo 
indined  wiUingly  to  accompany  him  beyond  seas,  and  increase  their 
mysteries  in  tlie  kingdom  of  England,  they  shall  have  letters  of  proteo- 
tion,  and  assistance  in  their  settlement* 

To  this  stiitement  Miss  Agnes  Strickland  adds — "  Philippa  occasion- 
ally visited  Kempe  and  the  rest  of  her  colony  in  iSoi  uich  ;  nor  did  she 
disdain  to  blend  all  tho  magnificence  of  chivalry  with  her  patrouage  of 
the  productive  arts.  lSk»  a  beneficent  qneen  the  hive,  idie  cherished 
and  protected  the  working  bees.  At  a  period  of  her  life  which,  m 
common  characters,  is  considered  girlhood,  she  had  enriched  one  of  the 
dtiea  of  the  realm  by  her  statisttcsl  wisdmn.  There  was  wisdom,  like^ 
wise,  in  the  grand  tournaments  she  held  at  Norwich,  which  might  be 
considered  as  exhibitions  showing  the  citizens  how  well,  in  time  of  need, 
they  roiiM  be  protecte<l  I'V  a  gallant  tiobility.  These  festivals  displayed 
the  defcmuve  class  and  tho  productive  class  in  admirable  miion  and 
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beneficial  intercourse  ;  while  the  example  of  the  quceu  promoted  mutual 
respect  between  them.  Edward  the  Third  did  not  often  take  part  in 
iheae  vito  to  Hcwwich,  vrhith  were  generally  paid  by  the  queen  while 
her  husband  apent  some  days  mth  his  guilty  and  miBemble  mother  at 
Castie  BiBing^  in  Norfolk, — a  atrong  proof  that  he  did  not  cooBider 
Isabella  a  fit  oompanion  for  his  Fhilippa. 

It  is  lOcely  tiiat  the  establishment  of  the  nemish  artists  in  England 
h<ad  some  connection  "with  the  Tisit  that  Jeanne  of  YaJois,  Countess  of 
Kaiiiault,  paid  to  her  rojal  daughter  in  the  autumn  of  1331.  The 
mother  of  Phihppa  was  a  wise  and  good  woman,  who  loved  peace,  and 
who  promoted  the  peaceful  arts.  During  her  sojourn  in  England,  she 
further  strcn^i^hcnod  tlio  beneficial  alliance  between  England  and  the 
Low  Countries,  by  negotiating  a  marriage  between  the  king's  sister, 
Eleanora,  and  the  Duke  of  Gueldrcs,  which  was  soon  after  celebrated." 

In  1333,  Edward,  while  besieging  Berwick,  found  liis  queen  Philippa 
actually  besieged  by  Douglas  in  Bambrough  Caiitlc ;  and,  exasperated 
at  this,  he  carried  on  the  war  with  such  reckless  ferocity,  that  he  not 
only  soon  relieved  Bambroiigh,  hut  added  Berwick,  by  an  act  of  bloodj 
perfidy— the  murder  of  the  two  young  Seatona^  sons  of  the  Goremor — 
permanently  to  the  British  Crown. 

At  the  period  to  which  we  hare  advanced  (1337),  occurred  an 
incident  whidb  exercised  so  important  an  influence  in  the  subsequent 
career  of  Edward  and  Fhilippa,  that  it  must  be  narrated  distinctly, 
though  briefly.  We  refer  to  the  claim  preferred  by  Edward  to  the 
throne  of  France — a  long  premeditated  deed,  which  not  only  shaped 
his  future  course,  but  di.sperscd  throughout  the  Engli.sh  nation  the 
seeds  of  actions  and  passions  which,  even  in  this  day,  are  not  wholly 
extinct. 

Philip  the  Fourth  of  France,  sumamed  the  Fair,  ^vho  was  the 
maternal  grandfather  of  Edward,  left  three  sons,  each  of  wliom,  iu  his 
turn,  reigned  for  a  brief  time  ;  their  names  were  Louis  Ic  Ilutin,  Phihp 
the  Long,  and  Charles  Ic  Bel.  The  last  of  these  kings,  all  of  whom 
were  uncles  of  Edward,  died  on  the  1st  of  Febnuny,  1328,  leaving  no 
sons,  but  two  daughters.  Thus  was  extinguished  tiie  ^rect  male  line 
of  the  elder  hranch  of  the  Capets ;  and  from  this  feUure  Edward 
originated  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  France,  as  the  grandton  of  Philip 
the  Fair.  But  the  nephew  of  this  sovereign  pretoaded  a  fwior  rig^t  to  it^ 
in  virtue  of  his  inrAc  Inscont ;  and  he  appealed  to  the  Sahque  law  to 
justify  his  demand.  The  nation  admitted  the  validity  of  his  plea,  and 
Philip  de  Valois  was  crowned  with  universal  assent 
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The  ambitious  and  crafty  Edward  was  then  in  a  dilemma ;  for  if 
he  recognised  the  Sahque  law,  Philij)  must  continue  to  reign ;  and,  if 
he  disputed  it,  the  daughters  of  Ids  uncles  took  precedence  of  him. 
Kow,  as  all  together  nearly  half-a-dozen  of  them  happened  to  exist,  his 
dianee  of  Bacoesaon  became  wonderfully  and  akaoBt  mTisibly  afttenu- 
ated,  if  he  ever  allowed  any  of  his  Cur  but  unhappily  multitadinoua 
coiurins  to  dutch  the  sceptre.  Had  only  one  existed,  he  might  perhaps 
hare  ftaded  that  he  could  maintain  her  oeUbacy,  and  himself  have 
lived  in  hope ;  but  the  direful  plurality  made  hope  impossible. 

Nearly  ten  years  eli^sed  before  he  could  solve  this  difficulty.  At 
length,  in  the  year  1337,  his  ruminations  gave  birth  to  the  paradox, 
that  though  the  Salique  law  operated  tO  prevent  a  female  from  succeed- 
ing to  tVio  throne,  it  did  not  prevent  her  from  transmitting  the  suc- 
cession to  a  male  heir ;  and  therefore,  as  son  and  representative  of 
Isabella,  daughter  of  Philip  the  Fair,  he  was  now  rightful  king  of 
France.  This  clumsy  and  audacious  invention  was  the  happiest  expe- 
dient wliicli  even  the  ingenious  Edward  could  tind  to  fulfil  the  double 
purpose  of  excluding  both  classes  of  his  competitors,  and  of  subst^in- 
tiatiug  ins  own  claims  to  the  throne.  Koiinng  can  give  a  more  forcible 
idea  of  the  badness  of  his  cause  than  the  version  which  he  employed  to 
«ifi>rce  it  Yet  so  licent^ms  and  insemible  was  his  ambition,  that  upon 
these  preposterous  pleas  he  plunged  the  two  people  into  those  fimous 
wars  whidi  b^t  national  antipathies^  not  yet  extinct 

In  1338  Edward  crossed  over  into  Flanders  with  his  forces,  pre^ 
paratwy  to  his  invasion  of  France — an  invasion  whidi  occnf^ed  nearly 
all  the  life  of  this  monarch,  and  did  not  cease  till  1374.  These  wars 
added  much  to  the  military  fame  and  domestic  exertions  of  England. 
During  them  the  great  victory  of  Crecy  was  achieved,  and  the  Black 
Prince  won  his  fame.  But  the  portion  which  Queen  Philippa  had  in 
them  lies  in  a  small  compass,  yet  is  fuller  of  true  glory  than  all  the 
exploits  of  her  Inisband  and  son. 

In  less  than  two  months  after  the  battle  of  Crecj — that  is,  on  tlio 
17tli  of  October— was  fought  the  battle  of  Neville's  Cross,  in  England. 
Froissart  gives  Queen  Philippa  the  credit  of  this  great  victory  over  the 
Scots,  and  it  ia  thus  related  by  a  modern  historian  : — "  It  was  now 
Pbtlippa's  turn  to  do  battle  royal  with  a  king.  As  a  diveraioa  in  &vonr 
of  Fntnoci,  David  of  Scotland  advanced  into  England  a  fortnight  after 
tiie  battle  of  Crecy,  and  burned  the  suburbs  of  York.  At  this  juncture, 
Philippa  hetsdf  hastened  to  the  rdief  of  her  northern  subjecta 
Froissart  has  detailed  with  great  sinrit  the  brilliant  conduct  of  the; 
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quocn  at  this  crisis  :  '  The  Queen  of  England,  wlio  was  very  anxious  to 
dt'fcnd  her  kingdom,  in  order  to  show  that  she  was  in  earnest  about  it, 
came  herself  to  Ncwcastle-upon-Tj  ue.  She  took  up  her  residence 
there,  to  wait  for  her  forces.  On  the  morrow,  the  King  of  Scots,  with 
full  forty  thousand  mm,  advaiicad  mtlmi  three  short  miles  of  the 
tovn  of  Newcastle ;  he  sent  to  inform  the  queen,  that  if  her  men 
irare  willing  to  come  forth  firom  the  town,  he  would  wait  and  give 
them  hattle.  Fhilippa  answered,  that  she  accepted  his  oflfer,  and 
that  her  bairns  would  risk  their  lires  for  the  realm  of  their  l<Hrd 
their  king/ 

"  The  queen's  army  drew  up  in  order  for  battle  at  Neville's  Cross. 
PhiHppa  advanced  among  them  mounted  on  her  whit«  charger,  and 
entreating  her  men  to  do  their  duty  well  in  defending  the  honour  of 
their  lord  the  king,  and  urg^d  thorn  for  the  love  of  God  to  fight  man- 
full}'-.  They  promised  that  tiiey  would  acquit  themselves  loyally  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power,  and  perhajis  better  than  if  the  king  had  been 
there  in  person.  Tlic  queen  then  took  licr  leave  of  them,  and  recom- 
memled  them  to  tlie  care  of  God  and  St.  George. 

**  There  is  no  vulgar  personal  bravado  of  the  fighting  womau  iu  the 
character  of  I^iilippa.  Her  courage  was  wholly  moral  courage,  and 
her  fbminine  feelings  of  mercj*  and  tenderness  led  her,  when  die  had 
done  all  that  a  great  queen  could  do  by  encouraging  her  anny,  to 
withdraw  from  the  work  of  carnage,  and  pray  for  the  iuTaded  kingdom 
while  the  battle  joined. 

"The  Snglish  ardiers  gained  the  battle,  whidi  was  fou^t  on  the 
lands  of  Lord  NeviHa.  King  David  was  tsken  prisoner  on  hu  home- 
ward retreat,  but  not  without  making  the  most  gallant  resistance, 
ivhich,  Knighton  says,  was  terrific,  knowing  the  miseries  which  his 
captivity  would  cause  liis  country.  He  da-slied  his  gauntlet  on  his 
adversary's  mouth  when  called  on  to  surrender,  and  knocked  out 
several  of  his  teeth.  Copeland,  his  captor,  kept  bis  temper,  and  suc- 
ceeded iu  securing  him  alone. 

"  When  the  Queen  of  England,  who  had  tarried  in  Newcastle  while 
the  battle  waii  fought,  heard  that  her  ui  iuy  had  won  the  victory,  she 
mounted  on  her  white  palfrey,  and  went  to  tlie  battle-field.  She  was 
informed  on  the  way  that  tiie  King  of  Soots  was  the  prisoner  of  a 
squire  named  John  Copebnd,  who  had  rode  off  with  him  no  one  knew 
whither.  The  queen  ordered  him  to  be  sought  out,  and  UAd  him  that 
he  had  done  that  whi«^  waa  not  agreeable  to  her,  in  carrjring  off  her 
prisoner  without  leare.   All  the  rest  of  the  day  the  queen  and  her 
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army  i  cniniiicd  on  tlic  battlc-ficltl  tiicy  bad  won,  and  then  returned  to 
ISc'WCiustlc  for  the  uiglit. 

"  Next  day,  Philippa  wotc  with  her  own  hand  to  Jolin  Copcland, 
commanding  him  to  surrender  the  King  of  Scots  to  her,  John 
answered  in  a  manner  most  o(»itiiniacioiis  to  the  majesty  thm  swajing 
the  sceptre  of  England  irith  so  much  abiUtj  and  glory.  He  replied  to 
Philippa,  that  he  would  not  give  up  his  royal  prisoner  to  woman  oi 
child,  hut  only  to  his  own  lord.  King  Bdward,  to  whom  he  had  sworn 
allegiance. 

**  The  queen  was  greatly  troubled  at  the  obstinacy  of  this  northern 
squire,  and  scarcely  knew  how  to  depend  on  the  assurance  he  added, 
bidding  her  knight  tell  the  queen,  that  she  might  depend  ou  bis  taking 
good  care  of  King  David.  In  this  dilcmnia,  iMiili|ij)a  wrote  letters  to 
the  king  her  liusl>and,  which  she  sent  off  directly  to  Calais.  In  these 
letters  she  informed  him  of  the  state  of  his  kingdom, 

"The  king  then  oidercd  John  Copeland  to  come  to  liini  at  Calais, 
who,  having  placed  his  prisoner  in  a  strong  caatlc  in  Northumberland, 
set  out^  and  landed  near  Calais.  When  the  King  of  England  saw  the 
squire,  he  took  hhn  by  the  hand,  saying,  '  Ha  I  welcome,  my  squire, 
who  by  thy  valour  hast  captured  my  enemy  the  King  of  Scots,' 

"John  Copeland  fell  on  one  knee^  and  replied,  'If  God  out  of  his 
great  goodness  has  given  me  the  Emg  of  Scotland,  and  permitted  me 
to  omquer  him  in  arms,  no  one  ought  to  be  jeslous  of  it ;  for  God  can 
if  he  pleases  send  his  grace  to  a  poor  squire  as  well  as  to  a  great  lord. 
Sire,  do  not  take  it  amiss,  if  I  did  not  surrender  King  David  to  the 
orders  of  my  lady  queen ;  for  I  hold  my  lands  of  you,  and  not  of  her, 
and  my  oath  is  to  you,  and  not  to  her,  unless  indeed  through  choice/ 

"  King  Edward  answered  :  'John,  the  loyal  service  you  have  done 
us,  and  our  esteem  for  your  valour  is  so  gi  cat,  that  it  may  well  servo 
you  as  an  excuse,  and  shame  fall  on  all  those  who  boar  you  any  ill  will. 
You  will  now  return  home,  and  take  your  prisoner  the  King  of  Scotland, 
and  convey  him  to  my  wife  ;  and  by  way  of  remuneration,  I  assign 
hmds  as  near  your  house  as  you  can  choose  them,  to  the  amount  of 
five  hundred  pounds  a-ycur,  for  you  and  your  heirs.'  John  Copeland 
Uh  Calais  the  thud  day  after  his  arrival,  and  returned  to  England. 
When  he  was  come  home^  he  assembled  his  (riends  and  neighbours, 
and,  in  company  with  them,  took  the  King  of  Scots  and  carried  him  to 
York,  where  he  presented  him,  in  the  name  of  EJng  Edward,  to  Queen 
Fhilippa,  and  made  suck  excuses  that  she  was  satis&ed. 

**  And  great  magnanimity  did  Philippa  display  in  being  content 
with  the  happy  reeult;  how  many  women  would  have  borne  an 
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uiioxtinguishable  liatred  to  John  Cojieland  for  a  far  less  offence  than 
refusing  obedience  to  a  delegated  sceptre  ! "  * 

Thus  sing  Philippa's  countryman  and  her  equally  complaisant  chro- 
nicler of  the  present  day.  That  she  was  a  good  and  wise  queen  seems  to 
be  undoubted  ;  but  the  preceding  narrative  of  her  military  ex])loits  and 
qualifications^  pleasing  and  interesting  as  it  is,  possesses  one  fault  some- 
"wbat  gmye — ^most  probably  it  is  fMl  true.  Froiaaart'fl  editor,  John^ 
himself,  discloses  that  lie  attadies  to  it  no  credit ;  but,  as  we  csnnot 
quote  bis  exact  words,  the  reader  shall  bear  what  old  Abercrombie  has 
to  say  on  tbe  subject  t — 

**  At  lengtii.  King  David  encamped  within  three  leagues  of  Durham, 
hard  by  the  wood  of  Bear  Park,  and  not  far  from  KeTi]le*s  Cross.  And 
here,  says  Boethius,  he  was  admonished  in  a  dream  to  forbear  doing 
harm  to  the  patrimony  of  St.  Cuthbwt — that  is,  to  the  goods  belonging 
to  the  abbey  of  Durham  ;  but  he  considered  dreams  to  be  what  they 
generally  are,  follies  of  the  imagination  and  chimeras  of  the  night,  and 
therefore  sent  out  strong  detachnienta  to  raise  contributions,  destroy 
the  country,  and  fetch  in  booty  indifferently  from  all  quarters.  These 
parties  ruined  many  of  the  farms  belonging  to  the  abbey,  and  ^ould 
have  done  more,  had  not  some  of  the  monks  come  to  the  camp,  and 
made  an  agreement  for  themselves  and  the  rest  of  their  fraternity,  to 
lay  down  the  veiy  next  day  the  sum  of  one  thousand  iA.  deti,  on 
condition  that  the  residue  of  their  manors  should  be  spared.  But  by 
this  time  tbe  English  had  got  an  army  together;  and  Froisaard,  a 
Flemingt  to  magnifie  the  courage  of  bis  countrywoman,  Queen  ^lilippay 
has  thought  to  set  her  at  the  bead  of  it,  and  to  describe  her  as  a  rery 
virago  or  Amazon.  Scots  authors  have  known  nothing  of  the  matter ; 
and  the  English  (at  least*  all  of  them  that  I  have  seen,  except  Mr. 
Echard  and  Mr.  Barnes,  who  are  taken  with  Froissard's  romance)  tell 
us  that  the  Lord  Henry  Percy  commanded  in  chief."  ' 

We  fear  that  the  foregoing  extract  must  convict  the  fair  biogrriplicr 
of  Pliilippa  in  a  supp7'essin  vert,  arising  in  an  amiable  desire  to  exhibit 
the  suV)ject  of  her  memoir  to  the  utmost  advantage. 

Plulippa  then  repaired  to  Calais,  where  another  remarkable  incident 
befell  her;  for  the  narrative  of  which  wc  must  <^ain  be  indebted  for 
our  version  of  Froissart  to  the  writer  of  the  preceding  extracts.  After 
the  siege  of  Calais  bad  been  converted  into  a  blockade^  and  Philip  had 
been,  finally  baffled  in  his  atten^  to  raise  it — 

The  brave  defenders  of  Calais  were  so  much  reduced  by  fiunine  as 

>  Mbs  Su-icklond's  Lives  of  the  Quocns  of  Engknd,  toL  il,  320. 
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to  be  compelled  to  capitulate.  At  first  Edward  resolved  to  put  fhom 
all  to  the  sword.  By  the  persuasion  of  Sir  Walter  Manney,  iie  some- 
what relaxed  from  his  bloody  intentions.  He  bade  Sir  Walter,  aay.'? 
Froissart,  return  to  Calais  with  the  following  terms  :  the  garrison  and 
inhabitants  shall  be  pardoned,  excepting  &ix  of  the  principal  citizens, 
who  must  surrender  themselves  to  death,  with  ropes  round  their  natks, 
bareheaded  and  buefooted,  bnngiug  the  keys  of  the  town  and  castle  in 
their  hands. 

"Sir  Walter  returned  to  the  brare  goTonior  of  CSalais,  John  de 
yienne»  who  was  waiting  for  him  on  the  battlements,  and  told  bim  all 
be  bad  been  able  to  gain  from  the  king.  The  Lord  of  Vienne  went  to 
the  market-place,  and  caused  the  bell  to  bo  rung,  upon  which  all  the 
inhabitants  assembled  in  the  town-hail.  lie  then  related  to  them  what 
he  had  said,  and  the  answers  he  had  received,  and  that  he  could  not 
obtain  better  conditions.  Then  they  broke  into  lamentations  of  grief 
and  despair,  so  that  the  hardest  heart  would  have  had  compassion  on 
them;  anti  their  vahant  governor,  Lord  do  Vienne,  wept  bitterly. 
After  a  abort  pause,  the  most  wealthy  citizen  of  Calais,  by  name 
Eustace  St.  Pierre,  rose  up,  and  said — 'Gentlemen,  both  hitrh  and  low, 
it  would  be  a  pity  to  suffer  so  many  of  our  countrymen  to  die  through 
^lino :  it  would  be  highly  meritorious  iu  the  eyes  of  oui-  Saviour  if  such 
misery  could  be  prevented.  If  I  die  to  save  my  dear  townsmen,  I  trust 
that  I  diaU  find  grace  before  the  tribunal  of  God.  I  name  myself  first 
of  the  six.' 

"When  Eustace  bad  done  speakings  bis  fellow-citiiens  all  rose  up^ 
and  almost  adored  bim,  csating  ihemselTes  tm  tbeir  knees,  witb  tears 
and  groans.  Then  another  citizen  rose  up,  and  ssid  be  would  be  the 
second  to  Eustace ;  his  name  was  John  Daire :  after  bim  James  Wisant, 
who  was  yery  rich  in  money  and  lands,  and  kinsman  to  Eustace  and 
John;  his  example  was  followed  by  Peter  Wisant,  his  brother;  two 
ofhfrs  olTered  themselves,  which  completed  the  number  demanded  by 
King  Edward.  The  governor  mounted  a  small  horse,  for  it  was  with 
•iifficulty  ho  could  walk,  and  conducted  them  through  the  gate  to  the 
barriers ;  he  said  to  Sir  Walter,  who  was  there  waiting  for  him — 

** '  I  deUvcr  up  to  you,  as  Governor  of  Calais,  these  six  citizens,  and 
swear  to  you  they  were,  and  are  this  day,  the  most  wealthy  and 
req>ectable  inhabitants  of  the  town  :  I  beg  of  you,  gentle  sir,  that 
of  your  goodness  you  would  beseech  the  king  they  should  not  be  put 
to  death.' 

**  *  I  cannot  answer  what  the  kmg  will  do  witb  them,'  repUed  Sir 
Walter,  'but  you  may  depend  upon  this,  I  will  do  alll  can  to  save  them.' 
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"  The  barriers  were  then  opened,  and  the  six  citizens  were  con- 
ducted to  the  pavihou  of  King  Edward.  Wlien  Sir  Walter  Manuey 
had  presented  these  six  citizens  to  the  king,  they  feU  upon  their  knees, 
and  with  uplifted  haudii  said— 

*  If  cat  gaDunt  king,  see  before  you  aix  citizens  of  Calais,  who  have 
been  capital  merchants,  and  who  bring  you  the  keys  of  the  town  and 
castle.  We  surrender  ourselTes  to  your  absolute  will  and  pleasure^  in 
order  to  save  the  remainder  of  our  fellow-dtisens  and  inhabitanto  of 
Cahus,  who  have  suffered  great  distress  and  misery.  Gondescrad  then 
out  of  your  nobleness  to  have  compassion  on  us.' 

**  All  the  English  barons,  knights  and  squires,  that  ^cre  assembled 
there  in  great  numbers,  wept  at  this  sight ;  but  King  Edward  eyed 
tliem  with  angry  loolcs,  for  he  hated  much  the  people  of  Calais,  on 
account  of  the  great  losses  which  ho  had  suffered  at  sea  by  them. 
Forthwith  ho  ordered  the  heads  of  the  six  citizens  to  be  struck  off.  All 
present  entreated  the  king  to  be  more  nierciful,  but  he  would  not  listen 
to  them.    Then  Sir  Walter  Mauney  spoke  : — 

**  *  Oh,  gentle  king,  1  beseech  you  restrain  your  anger.  Tarnish 
not  your  noble  reputation  by  sudi  an  act  as  this  I  Truly  die  whole 
world  will  cry  out  on  your  cruelty.  If  you  put  to  deatii  these  six 
worthy  persona' 

"  For  all  this,  the  king  gave  a  wink  to  his  marshal,  and  said, 
'I  will  have  it  so/  and  ordered  his  headsman  to  be  sent  for,  adding 
'  The  men  of  Calais  had  done  him  much  damage ;  it  was  fit  they 
should  suffer  for  it.' 

"At  this  the  Queen  of  England,  who  was  very  near  her  lying-in, 
fell  on  her  knees  before  King  Edward,  and  witli  tears  said — 

**'  Ah,  gentle  sir,  sithenco  I  have  crossed  tlic  sea  with  great  peril  to 
see  you,  I  have  never  asked  you  one  favoiu- ;  now,  I  most  humbly  ask 
as  a  gift  for  the  sake  of  the  Son  of  the  blessed  Mary,  and  im  a  proof  of 
your  love  to  me,  the  Uves  of  these  six  men.' 

"King  Edward  lodrad  at  her  for  some  Hme  in  silence,  and  then 
said: — 

"'Ah,  lady,  I  wish  you  had  been  anywhere  else  than  here  ;  you 
have  entreated  in  such  si  manner  that  I  cannot  refuse  you.  I  therefore 
give  them  to  you— -do  as  you  please  with  them.' 

*•  Tlic  qtieon  conducted  the  six  citizens  to  her  apartments,  and 
had  the  halters  taken  from  about  their  necks,  after  wliich  she  new- 
clotlicd  them,  and  served  them  with  a  plentiful  dinner  ;  she  then 
presented  each  with  six  nobles,  and  had  Uiem  escorted  out  of  the  camp 
ui  aafety." 
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Of  Ulis  celebrated  incident  it  may  be  s<aid,  Se  non  e  vero,  e  ben 
frowUo.   That  it  is  almoat  eatMj  fictitious  is  highly  probable. 

Afler  the  eiege  of  Calais  followed  another  trace ;  during  ivfaich,  hy 
an  act  of  detestable  treadieiy,  Edward  rerj  nearly  lost  the  city  he  had 
so  hardly  gained. 

In  1347  Edward  was  elected  Emperor  of  Germany,  but  wisely 
declined  the  honour.  In  1 3 1 8  broke  out  the  pestilence  called  the  Black 
Death,  which  swept  oft'  vast  numLers  both  in  England  and  on  the 
continent,  and  amongst  the  number  the  Princess  Joanna,  the  daughter 
of  Edward  and  Pliilippa,  celebrated  for  her  great  bcanty.  She  diod  at 
Bayonne,  whither  she  had  gone  to  meet  Don  Pedro  of  Spain,  to  whom 
she  was  betrothed. 

We  hare  now  bri^y  followed  public  events  nntil  the  commenoe- 
ment  of  1 349 ;  and  it  is  time  to  give  some  domeetic  account  of  Phihppa. 
Her  finnily  laigely  inereaaed :  in  1338,  Lionel,  I>uke  of  CSaienee^  was 
bom ;  in  1340,  John  of  Gaunt^  Duke  of  Lancaster ;  and  between  this 
period  and  1347  she  had  four  other  cLildien — Mary,  who  afterwards 
married  the  Duke  of  Brittany  ;  William,  who  died  in  his  youth ; 
Edmund.  Duke  of  York  ;  and  Blanche.  Nor  have  we  the  means  of 
ascertaining  at  this  niotnent  the  precise  dates  of  the  births  of  her 
youngest  children,  Margaret,  who  afterwards  married  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, and  Thoiuaa  of  Woodstock,  Duko  of  Gloucester  ;  but  probably 
die  had  not  been  married  very  much  less  than  thirty  years  when  this 
her  last  son  was  boni. 

^lilippa's  life  was  that  of  a  thoroughly  peaoefid  nature  in  the  midst 
of  endless  strife.  During  the  whole  of  hw  reign,  the  temple  of  Janus 
was  open  ;  and  the  adverse  Fates  and  her  fierce  lord  tied  her  to  their 
chariot-wheels,  and  dragged  her  ceaselessly  through  paths  of  war  and 
desolntion.  But  admirably  does  she  seem  to  have  bent  to  this  ungenial 
career  ;  and  whenever  a  moment's  jtausc  could  be  oljtained,  there  was 
Philippa's  hand  ever  promptly  ready  to  disseminate  the  useful  virtues, 
and  to  promote  and  cultivate  the  general  good.  Hers  was  no  visionary 
fantastic  mind,  vainly  and  frivolously  aspiring  to  imaginary  and  vapid 
excellenoes ;  all  that  die  did  was  real,  substantial,  and  productive  always 
of  actual  good,  and  frequently  so  permanent^  that  its  effects  hare  endured 
until  our  own  times.  In  lact^  she  does  not  appear  to  haTe  had  in  her 
disposition  one  sparic  of  sentimental  romance,  but  to  have  been  prudent, 
affectionate,  1  t  k  v r^ont,  active,  generous,  and  signally  endowed  with 
the  faculty  of  perceiving  and  advocating  homely  and  beneficial  truths. 
She  was  not.  however,  devdi'I  of  a  .sense  of  queenly  state,  or  incapable 
of  magnificence ;  she  was      from  being  ignoble  or  penurious ;  yot 
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even  in  Her  pageaatries  she  bad  an  eye  to  Uie  putiUo  weaL  Fnlike  tihe 
Frendi  8^;iuond  lady  of  the  last  oeatury,  who  attraaftted  to  rejoice  her 

retainers'  hearts  by  supplying  the  prettiest  of  their  cliildreii  witli 
spangled  tunics»  silk  breechings,  and  \rings  of  silver  foil,  Philippa's 
more  prosaic  philanthropy  would  have  detected  that  the  peasant  parents 
of  the  spurious  Cupidons  had  themselves  not  only  an  equally  scanty 
clothing  for  a  wintry  climate,  but  also  an  insufficiency  of  fuel  and 
sustenance.  Tn  fact,  she  was  a  judicious  and  benevolent  princ^  and 
a  good  and  auiiable  woman. 

In  1355,  owing  to  the  detestable  Charles  the  Bad,  the  war  with 
France  was  renewed.  The  storm  first  issued  from  Guienne,  whence 
the  Bhiek  Prince  carried  fire  and  sword  to  Laogoedoc,  Thoulonae^ 
Carcassonne^  and  Narbonne ;  and  retomed  laden  with  spoils  and 
prisoners.  Bdward,  in  the  south  of  France,  pursued  a  similar  career  of 
desolation,  and  erttywhere  plundered  and  ravaged.  This  cruel  and 
lamentable  warfare  was  terminated  in  1 5 6,  by  the  battle  of  Poictiers. 
But  the  unhappy  kingdom  little  benefited  by  the  suspension  of  English 
murdering  and  marauding  ;  for  immediately  after  the  captivity  of  the 
hca<l  of  the  state,  the  infcmaUffr^MmV  commenced,  and  "  Jactjiics  hon 
homim '  proved  that,  when  the  bridle  was  removed,  ho  could  become 
a  greater  miscreant  than  his  oppressor. 

The  Black  Prince  landed  at  Sandwich,  May  5th,  1357,  with  John, 
King  of  France,  and  hiH  son  Thilip,  a  boy  of  fourteen.  With  them  ahio 
was  the  famous  knight  Bertrand  du  GuescUn.  At  the  commencement 
of  1358  a  grand  festival  was  hdd  at  Windsor,  where  were  present  the 
captive  monarchs  of  both  France  and  Scotland. 

In  1360,  France  and  Engkuid  agreed  to  the  peace  of  Bretagne ; 
and  in  1364,  John,  a  monarch  who  seems  to  have  merited  his  surname 
of  Good,  died.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Charles  the  Fifth,  the 
Wise,  who  ultimately  made  the  English  feel  that  he  also  had  no  small 
claim  to  the  title  which  his  people  conferred  upon  hira.  In  1367 
occurred  the  most  impolitic  and  unhappy  expedition  into  Spain,  to 
re-instate  on  the  throne  the  sanguinary  tyrant,  Peter  the  Cruel.  Tn 
this  arbitrary  and  unjust  deed  originated  principally  all  the  disasters 
which  subsequently  befell  Edward  in  the  field  ;  for  it  arrayed  invete- 
rately  against  Imu  Henry  of  Transtamare,  a  singularly  active  and 
intrepid  prince. 

But  both  space  and  inclination  are  wanting  to  follow  Edward  closelj 
through  his  declining  fortunes  and  years ;  we  shall  now,  therefore, 
merely  record  his  own  death  and  that  of  his  queen.   Froissart  says  :— 

"I  must  now  speak  of  the  death  of  the  most  courteous,  liberal,  and 
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noUe  lady  that  ever  reignod  in  her  time,  the  Lady  FhOippa  of  Hunattlt^ 
Queen  of  Bngland.  WfaOe  hsr  son,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  vnB  scamped 
in  the  valley  of  Tonneham,  ready  to  give  battle  to  the  Duke  of  Bur- 

gundy,  licr  deatli  lia])pened  in  England,  to  the  infinite  nufrfbrtune  of 
King  Edward,  his  cliildrcn,  and  tiie  whole  kingdom.  That  excellent 
lady  the  queen,  vrho  had  done  so  much  good,  aiding  all  knights,  ladies, 
and  damsels,  when  distressed,  who  had  applied  to  her,  lay  at  (his  time 
dangerously  sick  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  every  day  her  disorder  increased. 

"  When  the  good  queen  perceived  that  lier  end  apj)ro;udi('d,  she 
called  to  the  king,  and  extending  her  right  hand  iruiu  under  the  bcd- 
dothei^  put  it  into  the  right  hand  of  King  Edward,  who  was  oppieeuBd 
with  Borrow,  and  thus  spuke 

" '  We  hare,  my  husband,  ei^'oyed  our  long  career  in  happiness, 
peao^  and  prospmty.  But  I  ratroaty  before  I  depart,  and  we  are  for 
ever  sc]taratcd  in  this  world,  that  you  will  grant  me  these  requests.* 

"  King  Edward,  with  sighs  and  tears,  replied — *  Lady,  name  them ; 
whatever  be  your  requests,  they  shall  be  granted.' 

"  '  My  lord,'  she  said,  *  I  beg  you  will  fulfil  whatever  engagements  I 
have  entered  into  with  merchants  for  their  wares,  as  well  on  this  as  on 
the  other  side  of  the  sea  ;  I  beseech  you  to  fulfil  whatever  gifts  or  lega- 
cies I  have  made  or  left  to  churches  wherein  I  have  paid  my  devotions, 
and  to  all  my  BOTBotg^  whethor  male  or  female ;  and,  when  it  shall 
please  God  to  eall  you,  choose  no  other  sepulchre  than  mine,  and  that 
you  will  lie  by  my  side  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey.' 

**  The  king,  in  tears,  replied — '  Lady,  all  this  shall  be  done.* 

"  Soon  after,  the  good  lady  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  her 
breast,  and  h.aving  recommended  to  the  king  her  youngest  son,  Thomas, 
who  was  present,  praying  to  God,  she  gave  up  her  spirit,  which  I  firmly 
beheve  was  caught  by  holy  angels,  and  carried  to  the  glory  of  heaven,  for 
she  had  never  done  anything,  by  thought  or  deed,  to  em  Linger  her  soul. 

"  Thus  died  this  admirable  Queen  of  England,  in  the  year  of  grace 
1369,  the  vigil  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  the  14th  of  August" 

Our  readm,  we  trast^  will  thank  us  for  this  extract ;  for  a  picture 
of  a  more  honourable^  virtuous,  affecting,  and  exemplary  death^bed,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find. 

The  king  lived  but  el^ht  years  after  this  deplorable  event.  He  died 
on  the  2lBt  of  June,  1377 ;  and  before  him  died,  iu  fiict,  with  Philippa, 
his  happiness,  his  prosperity,  and  his  respectability  as  n  man.  Strife, 
intrigue,  trouble,  and  disgrace  reigned  in  that  court  where  the  noble 
I'hihppa  had  so  long  maintained  harmouy  and  a  virtuous  maguiticcnce. 
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FIBST  QUEEN  Of  BIOHAED  THE  SBOOSD. 

Amns  OF  Bohbkia  yns  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the 
Fourth,  and  of  his  vife  Elizabeth,  dai^hter  of  Boliala^  duke  of  Pome- 
rania,  and  was  bom  at  Prague  in  the  year  1367.   She  im  also  sister 

to  Sigisniund,  afterwards  Emperor  of  Germany,  Previous  t  >  lier 
having  been  demanded  in  marriage  during  the  minority  of  Eichard, 
other  alliances  lin*l  hcen  proposed  aiul  contemplated  for  the  yontliful 
monarch ;  Katlicriiie,  daughter  of  the  late  Emperor  Louis,  and 
Katherine,  dauglitcr  of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  were  the  princesses  in 
question.  It  seems,  lio^vevcr,  that  the  personal  merits  of  Anno  were 
considered  to  outweigh  all  tlio  advantages  of  these  ladies ;  for  wo  aro 
told  by  Speed  that  "  King  Riduurd  todce  to  'vrife  the  Ladj  Anne, 
daughter  to  the  Emperour  Charles  the  Fourth,  and  sister  to  Wenoeslaus, 
Idng  <^  Bohemia,  called  the  Emperour,  which  lady,  by  the  Duke  of 
Tassill,  was,  in  the  name  of  her  said  &ther,  formerly  promised  and 
assured  unto  him,  as  one  whom  the  king  did  specially  affcot,  though 
the  daughter  of  Barnabus,  duke  of  Millainc,  was  also  oflVri  !  ^nth  a 
farro  greater  summe  of  gold  "  (1382).  Indeed,  so  little  was  the  king's 
pecuniary  intLrost  allowed  to  iutoi  riTe  in  the  match,  that  Carte  informs 
us,  that  HO  far  frum  Auue'.s  bringiiif;  him  a  dowry,  "a  loan  wan  ma<.le 
to  Wcnceslaus  of  18,000  marks,  a  moiety  whereof  was  to  be  remitted 
upon  the  delivery  of  bis  sister  at  Calais,  according  to  the  conventions." 

Sir  Simon  Burley,  warden  of  the  Cinque  Porta,  and  constable  of 
Dover, — who  is  described  as  "  one  of  the  finest  gentlemen  in  England, 
a  man  of  excellent  parts,  great  sweetness  of  temper,  politeness,  and 
affitbiUty,** — ^was  intnistod  to  complete  the  treaty,  and  to  conduct  the 
Princess  Anne  to  England ;  where,  after  innumerable  delays,  diiti- 
culticj?.  and  dangers, — owing  partly  to  some  French  vessels  which 
were  cruising  about  between  Holland  and  Calais,  with  the  intention,  it 
was  reported,  of  iieizing  upon  the  person  of  the  princess,  and  partly  to 
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a  violent  groimd-swell,  which,  rising  at  the  luomcnt  she  waa  about  to 
embark,  rent  the  ship  in  pieces, — she  acmed  in  safety. 

At  ibis  period  Bichanl  vns  aixteen ;  Anne,  a  jcar  youDgcr.  He 
Is  described  as  *'die  loTeUest  joaih  that  the  eje  ooidd  behold," 
nngularly  fimd  of  splendour  and  magnifioence,  generous  and  mvaoh- 
ficent;  "feir,  and  of  a  ruddy  complexion,  wdl  made,  finely  .slia]iod, 
somewhat  taller  than  the  middle  size,  and  extremely  handsome."  IIo 
had  a  lisp  in  his  speech  -which  would  have  "  become  a  lady  better,  and 
an  hastiness  of  temper,  wliicli  subjected  him  to  some  inconveniences; 
but  he  had  an  infinite  deal  of  good-nature,  great  politeness,  Bad  a 
candour  that  could  not  bo  enough  admired." 

But  liichard  had  been  brought  up  by  his  mother  and  her  sons  in 
the  matA  ImA  iiidiilgeno^  and  in  the  most  &tal  idesa  cS  his  oim 
importance. 

As  to  the  person  of  the  joung  queen,  it  is  more  difficult  to  fonn  a 
correct  notion;  she  is  repeatedly  called  ''the  beauteous  queen; "  but 
the  portraits  that  exist  of  her  do  not  give  an  idea  of  great  loveliness. 
Her  dress  seems  to  have  been  more  remarkable  for  singularity  than 
for  elegance  or  taste.  Stew  tells  us  that  the  female  fashion  of  the  day 
(which  she  introduced)  was  a  liii^h  head-dress,  two  feet  higli  ami  as 
many  \ride,  built  of  wire  and  pasteboard,  and  with  piked  liorns,  and  a 
long  training  gown;  it  seems,  however,  that  they  occasionally  wore 
hoods  instead  of  these  wide-spreading  and  monstrous  coiffures,  which 
must  hare  hem  equally  ridiculous  and  unbecoming.  The  Chnrdi 
denounced  them  as  the  moony  tire"  mentioned  by  Ezekiel,  and  very 
possibly,  as  tiiey  were  brought  from  the  East  by  the  Crusaders.  Side- 
saddles (more  resembling  pillions  than  the  side-saddles  of  the  present 
day)  were  also  brought  into  Engknd  by  her;  and  {)Iiis,  such  as  are  now 
in  us^  have  been  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  her,  though  pins  were 
certainly  common  long  before. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  splendour  that  attended  the  royal  bride  s 
entrance  into  London;  she  was  met  by  the  Goldsmiths'  Company, 
splendidly  attired.  At  the  Fountain  in  Cheapside  the  citizens 
presented  to  her  and  to  the  king  a  gold  crown,  of  great  value  each ; 
and  when  the  procession  had  proceeded  a  little  fiuther,  a  taUe  of  gold, 
with  a  representation  of  the  Trinity  richly  embossed  or  chased  upon  it 
— ^worth  about  ten  thousand  pounds  of  the  present  money— was  offered 
to  Bichard,  and  to  the  queen  a  table  of  equal  valu^  on  which  was 
displayed  a  figure  of  St.  Anne. 

The  marriage  of  the  royal  couple  took  place  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
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Christmas  holidays.  "  Shee  was,"  says  Speed,  "  with  great  pompe 
and  gloiic  at  the  same  time  crowned  queeno  by  tho  hajnd.  of  William 
Courtney  (a  younger  sonne  of  the  Earle  of  DeTonshtre),  Bishop  of 
London,  lately  promored  from  London  to  the  see  of  CaaterbuiT,  at' 
8t  Stephen's  Chapel,  Weeiminster/' 

Great  were  the  lejoidngs  and  splendid  the  feefciiitieB  vhich  Mowed 
these  events,  and  tournaments  were  held  for  several  successive  days. 
It  was  at  this  period  that  the  royal  bride  obtain c<l  the  title  of  "good 
Queen  Anne,"  for  her  intercession  with  llichai'<l  that  a  general  pardon 
slioulil  be  granted  to  the  people,  who  since  t!i^  rebellion  of  Wat  Tyler 
had  been  subjected  to  continual  sererities  and  executions. 

Shortly  after  the  marriage  and  coronation  of  the  queen,  parliament, 
*'%vluch  by  this  great  ladies  arrivall  was  interrupted  and  prorogued,** 
re-assembled,  the  grant  of  a  subsidy  to  defray  the  various  expenses 
demanded,  and  "  many  things  couceruing  the  excesse  of  apparell,**  Ac* 
''were  wholesomely  enacted,***' with  what  advantage  a  few  extracts 
will  show.  Hdindied  mentions  one  coat  belonging  to  the  king  which 
was  so  covered  with  gold  and  jewels  as  to  cost  the  sum  of  thirty 
thousand  marks;  while  Sir  John  Arundel  was  thought  even  to  surpass 
the  king  in  magnificence  of  attire,  having  no  less  than  fifty-two  rich 
suits  of  cloth'Of-gold  tissue.  Camden  tells  us,  that  the  commons  "  were 
besotted  in  excesse  of  apparell,  in  white  surcoates  reaching  to  their 
loines  ;  some  in  a  garment  reaching  to  their  heelcs,  close  before,  and 
strowting  out  on  their  sides,  so  tliat  on  the  back  they  make  men  seemc 
women,  and  this  they  called,  hy  a  ridiculous  name,  goime ;  tlieir  hoods 
arc  little,  tied  under  the  chin,  and  buttoned  like  the  woman's,  but  set 
with  gold,  silver,  and  pretious  stones;  their  lirrepippes^  reach  to  tlieir 
keeles,  all  jagged.  They  hare  another  weede  of  sUk^  which  they  call 
ApaUoek; '  their  hose  are  of  two  colours,  or  pied,  with  more ;  whicl^ 
with  latchets  (which  they  call  Aerfote),  they  tie  to  theb  paltocks, 
without  any  breeches.  Their  gjrdles  are  of  gold  and  sflver,  some  worth 
twenty  marks;  their  shoes  and  pattens  are  snouted  and  piked  more 
than  a  finger  long,  crooking  upwards,  which  they  call  crackowes, 
resembling  the  devil's  clawes,  whidi  were  &staied  to  the  knees  with 
chaines  of  gold  and  silver." 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Anne  made  use  of  her  influence  over  the 
king  to  save  the  life  of  Wicklilfe  under  the  persecutions  with  which  ho 
was  pursued ;  and  that  the  cause  of  the  reformed  rcUgion  was  fia,voiired 
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alike  by  her  and  by  her  mother-in-law  Joanna,  Princess  of  Wales,  "whose 
power  ana:  Hie  yielding  though  impetuom  nftture  of  her  eon  was  so 
well  einj|[doyed  in  1386,  when  dyil  war  threatened  to  embroil  the 
country,  owing  to  a  quarrel  between  the  king  and  his  nnde^  the  haughty 
and  attogant  John  of  Gannt^  Duke  of  Lancastm*,  who  was  informed  that 
Richard  intended  to  have  him  arreeted  and  tried  on  some  capital  points 
before  Sir  Bobert  Trevilian,  a  man  entirely  in  the  monarch's  interest 
That  there  was  some  truth  in  the  report  is  certain ;  and  that  those 
about  the  king  were  most  anxious  to  promote  the  arrest  is  not  less 
positive.  "  Nevertlielosse,  the  liopes  of  wicked  men,  delighting  in  their 
countrie's  miseries  and  civill  combustions,  were  made  voide  by  the  great 
diligence  of  the  king's  mother,  the  Princesse  Joan,  who  spared  not  licr 
continuall  paines  and  expenses,  in  travailing  bctwceno  the  king  and  tiic 
duke  (albeit  she  was  exceeding  tender  of  complexion,  and  scaroe  able  to 
beare  her  own  bodie's  we^t  through  corpulcucy),  tiU  they  were  fully 
recondled."  * 

The  result  of  her  interference  was  doubly  happy,  occurring,  as  it 
did,  at  a  moment  when  En^^d  was  threatened  with  invasion  by 

Charles  the  Sixth  of  France,  whc^  as  Speed  quaintly  says,  was  "  a  yong 
and  foolish  prince,  who,  lianng  in  his  treasury,  left  to  him  by  his 
prudent  father,  eighteene  miUious  of  crownes  ....  and  being, 
moreover,  set  on  fire  with  an  inconsiderate  love  of  glory,  rather  than 
upon  nny  sound  advice  (though  some  impute  the  counsell  to  the  said 
adnur  ill,  John  de  Yienne),  would  needs  undertake  the  conquest  of  our 
couiiLit  v.  These  ncwes  stirred  all  the  limbes  and  humours  thereof, 
though  the  event  (God  not  favouring  the  enterprise)  was  but  like  that 
of  the  mountaine,  which,  after  long  traTaile,  brought  forth  a  ridiculous 
mouse.  NoTerthelesse  it  had  beene  a  most  desperate  season  for  a  dviU 
wane  to  hare  broken  forth  in  England." 

An  ev&ai  which  occurred  during  Bichard's  campaign  in  Scotland, 
was  destined  to  end  for  ever  the  influence  of  Joanna.  Lord  Stafford, 
son  to  the  Earl  of  Stafford,  being  sent  by  the  king  with  messages  to 
Anne  (who  liad  appointed  him  her  knight,  and  shown  him  many  well- 
merited  marks  of  favour),  he  was  met  at  York  by  Sir  John  Holland, 
the  king's  half-brother,  wlio  liaving  long  entertained  towards  him  the 
most  violent  jealousy,  partly  on  account  of  the  adoration  sliown  liiin  by 
the  army,  and  partly  from  the  queen's  regard,  sought  a  quarrel  with 
him,  the  ostensible  cause  of  which  was  that  Lord  IS taflbrd's  archers  had, 
while  protecting  a  Bohemian  knight,  an  adherent  of  the  queen's,  slain 
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a  squire  of  Sir  Jolin  Holland's.  Seizing  upon  this  pretext,  Sir  John 
attacked  Lord  Stailurd,  aud,  wiiliuul  hesitation  or  pai'ley,  killed  liim  ou 
the  spot 

!nie  kin^  farious  at  this  brutal  murder,  and  stUl  lorCker  ezdted  by 
the  paaeiotiate  appeals  of  the  bereared  &ther  for  Tengeance  on  the 
slayer  of  his  aobto  son,  declared  that  justice  should  be  done ;  and, 
despite  fhe  prayers  and  tears  of  the  unhappy  Joanna  for  hw  guilty 

soil,  vowed,  that  as  soon  as  his  brother  should  leave  the  sanctuaiy  of 
St.  John  of  Beverley,  whither  he  had  fled,  he  should  suffer  death  as  the 
punishment  of  his  crime.  Such  was  the  effect  of  this  detenniaation  on 
the  princess,  that  after  four  days  of  violent  grief  she  expired  at 
Wallingford,  and  Richard  was  so  deeply  sliorked  and  atllictcd  at  this 
melancholy  event,  that  he  pardoned  the  oticuJcr,  who  shortly  after- 
Wiirds  departed  for  Syria  on  a  pilgrimage.  It  had  been  well  for 
Richard,  had  hu  never  returned. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  have  to  record  one  act  of  the  gentle 
queen,  for  the  injustice  of  whidi  there  is  no  defence. 

Bicfaard*B  prime  &Tourite»  Robert  de  Yere,  duke  of  Ireland,  having 
Men  violently  in  lore  with  an  attendant  the  queen's,  resolTed  to 
put  away  his  wife  Fhilippa,  grand-daughter  to  Edward  the  Third,  being 
the  child  of  his  daughter  Isabel,  by  Enguerrand  de  Ooucy,  the  hinges 
near  relative,  in  order  to  marry  this  woman. 

Historians  differ  widely  in  their  statements  as  to  tlic  birth  of  the 
lady  in  question.  Speed  says  she  was  "  a  Bohemian  of  ba^^c  birtli, 
called  in  her  mother-tongue  Lancerone  and  Walsinghaui  calls  her 
*'  SeUarii  filia"  a  saddler's  daughter  ;  while  Rymer  states  tliat  s!ie 
was  landgravine  of  Luxembourg  ;  and  Carte  moutioiis  her  as  a  Bolie- 
miau  lady  of  the  queen's  bedcliamber,  called  the  landgrave,  a  ftiio 
woman,  very  pleasant  and  agreeable  in  oonrersation.'* 

However  this  may  be^  Richard,  so  fer  from  indignantly  resenting 
such  injustice  and  insult  to  &e  blood  royal,  aided  the  efforts  of  his 
fkvourite  to  obtain  a  diyoroe  from  his  fair  and  noble  kinswoman ;  and 
the  queen  wrote  with  her  own  hand  to  Pope  Urban,  to  ratreat  him  to 
grant  the  duke  permission  to  put  away  his  wife  and  marry  the  object 
of  his  guilty  passion.  By  this  unjustifiable  act  she  offended  many  of 
the  f^eatcst  nobles  in  the  land  to  whom  Pliilippa  was  related,  and  this 
without  gaining  any  advantage  for  her  £a.vouritc,  as  the  divorce  never 
was  accomplished. 

But  Anne  was  severely  jmnislied  by  Providence  for  this  her  first 
aud  last  evil  act.    A  great  grief  arising  from  this  very  act  befell  the 
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queen,  in  the  impeachment  and  execution  of  Sir  Siinou  Burlej,  for 
whom  she  had  ever  entertained  a  warm  and  constant  friendship.  The 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  enraged  at  the  insult  offered  by  the  king,  queen, 
and  Duke  of  Irdand  to  liis  Idnawoman,  resolved  to  be  avenged ;  and 
after  mQch  plotting  and  underhand  dealing  on  botJi  sides,  this  powerful 
and  unacrupulous  noble,  for  whom  Richard,  king  though  he  was  called, 
was  no  match  either  in  strength  of  position  or  authority,  accomplished 
the  destruction  of  several  of  the  king^s  most  attached  adherents,  who 
were  ignominiously  executed  at  Tyburn  by  having  their  tliroats  cut ; 
"  Sir  Simon  Burley  onely  had  the  worship  to  have  his  head  strucken 
off.  Loe !  the  noble  respect  which  the  gentle  lords  had  to  justice  and 
amendinent." 

It  is  difliciilt  to  conceive  a  position  more  painful  and  humiUating 
than  t)ie  one  occujned  by  liichard  at  this  period,  Kot  only  powerless, 
but  possessing  not  even  the  shadow  of  power,  lio  wiis  treated  with 
open  diisrcspcct  by  the  insolent  nobles,  who,  headed  by  Gloucester,  liad 
entirely  usurped  the  regal  authority,  making  him  a  cipher  in  his  own 
kingdom,  and  leaving  him  not  so  much  as  the  nieans  to  keep  \fp  the 
semblance  of  a  court  or  rojai  househdd.  He  and  his  queen  chiefly 
at  this  period  resided  at  Eltham  and  Shene,  so  called  by  Edward  the 
Confessor,  from  the  lonely  landscape  around  it.  But  even  here  he 
could  not  escape  hom  a  sense  of  his  thraldom.  The  queen  had  also  to 
suffer  from  the  persecutions  which  were  carried  on  against  her  aUend- 
ants,  many  of  whom  were  sacrificed  without  justice  or  mercy ;  and 
that,  probably,  less  on  account  of  their  being  foreigners,  than  on  account 
of  their  Lolkrdism.  llobcrt  do  Vere,  duke  of  Ireland,  who,  judging 
from  the  steps  taken  by  Anno  with  regard  to  his  divorce  and  second 
marriage,  seems  to  have  been  as  great  a  favourite  with  her  as 
with  Richard,  liad,  like  several  others,  fled  to  the  contLneut,  where 
he  died  in  1392,  at  Brabant,  having  been  mortally  wouuded  in  a 
boar-hunt. 

Bidiard  had  by  this  time  attamed  his  twentyHseoond  year ;  and 
weaiy  of  the  Ignoble  restraints  imposed  upon  him,  he  resolved  to  shake 
off  the  fetters  that  weighed  upon  him,  and  declare  himself  rulw  of  his 
own  kingdom.  lie  was  encouraged  in  this  resolve  by  the  example  of 
Charles  the  Sixth  of  Franco,  who^  from  being  kept  under  the  closest 
tutelage  by  his  uncles,  had,  l)y  a  sudden  effort,  freed  himself  from  their 
authority  and  established  his  right  to  govern  alone. 

Accordingly,  on  the  3d  May,  1389,  at  an  extraordinary  counril  held 
at  the  Easter  holidays,  the  king,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  assembled 
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lords,  rose  and  demanded** What  age  he  was  oft"  and  on  receiving 
their  reply,  he  proceeded  to  declare  that  **he  xna  eertaiidj  of  age  to 
govem  his  own  house,  family,  and  kingdom,  since  eveiy  man  in  the 
nation  was  admitted  earlier  to  the  management  of  his  estate  and  afiBurs  ; 

and  he  saw  no  reason  wliy  his  condition  sli  n'.l  l  be  worse  than  theirs^ 
and  why  he  should  be  denied  a  right  which  the  law  ^ve  to  the 
meanest  of  his  subjects." 

The  lorJs,  in  consiilerable  confusion,  replying  that  be  surely  lirirl 
a  riglit  to  take  the  command  of  tlio  kingdom,  he  continued,  "that  lie 
had  long  enough  been  under  the  management  of  tutors,  and  not 
suflercd  to  do  the  least  thing  without  them ;  but  ho  would  now 
remoTo  them  from  his  counsel  and  manage  his  own  affairs."  He  then 
proceeded  to  displace  the  Archhishop  of  Toifc,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
Eaii  of  Warwicl^  Bishop  of  Hereford,  and  Earl  of  Arundel,  with  all 
the  other  officers  of  state  appointed  by  Gloucester,  and  to  bestow  their 
appoiiitiiionts  on  persons  selected  by  himsel£  He  issued  prochunations 
calculated  to  conciliate  and  reassure  the  people ;  and  such  were  the 
good  e(Tects  of  these  wise  me«asures,  that  in  spite  of  all  Gloucester's 
endeavours  to  excite  a  spirit  of  i  ebellion  and  opposition,  he  could  not 
succeed  in  disposing  the  nation  against  their  youthfiil  monarch.  The 
Duke  of  Lancaster  returning  frotu  liis  Spanish  expedition  at  this 
period,  he  proceeded  to  Eeaduig,  where  the  king  then  was,  **  as  well  to 
present  his  dutie  to  his  soYeraigne,  aa  to  be  an  author  of  love  and 

peace  hetweene  the  Idng  and  lords  whidi  he  graciously 

cffeeted,  as  seeming  to  addict  his  mind  to  offices  of  pietie  and  publiquo 
b^iefit."  Gloucester  was  included  in  this  peacemaking  busbesa,  but 
we  may  guess  how  much  of  cordiality  subsisted  between  uncle  and 
nephew. 

Richard,  who,  notwitlistiinding  tlic  mediation  of  Lancaster,  was  by 
no  means  desirous  of  retaining  him  in  England,  bestowed  upon  him 
the  duchies  of  Aquitaine  and  Guienne.  A  gran<]  festival  and  tourna- 
ment took  ]>lacc  on  this  occasion.  At  the  same  time,  his  son,  Hemy 
Bolingbroke,  departed  for  the  wars  in  Fmasia,  where  his  presence  was 
much  more  desirable  than  in  the  dominions  of  his  royal  ootisin.  little 
of  importance  occurred  from  this  period  till  the  year  1392,  when 
Kichard  demanding  from  the  citisens  the  loan  of  a  thousand  pounds, 
they  had  not  only  refused  to  gruit  it  themselves,  but  had  beaten  and 
brutally  ill-used  a  Lombard  who  liad  offered  to  lend  the  sura.  For 
these  and  other  disorders  their  liberties  were  seized,  their  magistracy 
dissolved,  oud  the  mayor  and  some  of  the  principal  officers  imprisoned. 
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These  active  measures  brought  the  Londoners  to  their  senses ;  they 
humbly  entreated  for  foi^giiTeneas,  and  by  the  earnest  intercession  of 
the  queen,  Bkhard,  after  much  persuasion,  consented  to  pardon  them. 

Upon  this  occasion  they  prepared  a  magnificent  entertainment  to 
conciliate  the  oflcn(lc<l  monareli.  A  body  of  citizens,  to  the  number 
of  about  four  hundred,  all  dressed  in  s^plendid  livery  an<I  well  mounted, 
met  the  king  and  queen  at  Blacklicath,  where  they  were  on  their  way 
to  Westminster,  and  besought  them  to  pass  through  London  ;  to  wliieh 
tho  king  finally  agreed.  They  then  eeicorted  the  royal  couple  to 
London  bridge,  where  (says  Fabian)  fiichard  "was  presented  trith 
two  &yre  stedes,  trapped  in  rydte  clothe  of  golde,  partyd  of  redde  and 
whyte,*'  (one  was  kir  the  queen ;)  *'  then  lydyng  on  til  be  came  to 
Standarde  in  Chepe,  the  cytezyna  of  the  cyte  standing  upon  eythor 
syde  of  tho  stretes  in  theyr  lyvercys,  and  cryeng  Kyng  Richardc, 
Kyng  Richarde,  and  at  theyr  backes  tho  wyndowys  and  wallys  hanged 
with  al  rychc  tapcttes  and  clothes  arasse  in  inosto  goodlye  and 
Bhewyng  -vn'se.  And  at  the  sayd  standarde  in  Clicpc,  was  ordeyned  a 
sumptuousc  stage,  iu  tho  whych  were  setto  divei"S  personages  in  ryche 
apparel,  amonge  the  whyche  an  aungell  was  ordeyned,  whiche  sette  a 
fydie  crowne  of  golde  gamyshed  wyth  stone  and  perk  uppon  the 
kynge's  hede^  and  another  on  the  queen's  as  they  passed  by.** 

This  was  but  a  small  pwtion  of  the  pageant  prepared  for  this  great 
ooeaaion  ;  there  were  mysteiiee  and  mummings,  music  and  merriment ; 
gifts  and  ofTerings  were  pres^ted  to  their  majesties  to  a  vast  amount, 
80  that  after  riot,  bloodshed,  imprisonment,  and  disgrace,  tlio  Londoners 
were  glad  to  spend  ten  thousand  pounds  to  purchase  the  king's  for- 
givoT!es.s,  when,  by  the  willing  loan  of  one,  they  would  have  been  saved 
Iroui  all  the  evils  they  suffered. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  city,  and  at  Temple  Bar,  on  quitting  it,  tho 
Lord  Mayer  earnestly  implored  the  queen  to  intercede  for  the  dtisens, 
whicli  she  graciously  promised,  by  simply  saying,  "  Leaye  all  to  me.*' 
On  arriiing  at  Westminster  Hall,  she  M  with  all  her  ladies  on  her 
knees  before  the  king;  and  sued  for  pardon  of  the  city ;  which  was,  far 
her  sake,  immediatdy  grnntc  I 

The  following  year  (1394)  Richard  resolved  to  cross  over,  to  quell 
in  person  the  rebellion  that  had  arisen  in  Ireland,  but  was  prevented  by 
an  event  which  threw  all  England  into  mourning.  This  was  no  other 
than  the  death  of  tlie  queen.  Speed,  after  alluding  to  the  demises  of 
the  Duchess  of  Aquitainc,  the  Countess  of  Derby,  lier  daughter-in-law, 
and  the  Dudiess  of  Yoilc,  which  all  occurred  the  same  year,  with  much 
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pathos  says,  "  But  all  the  griofe  for  their  cleatlis  did  ia  no  Bort  equall 
that  of  the  king's  for  the  losso  of  his  owne  Queene  Anne,  which  about 
the  same  time  hapned  at  Sheene  in  Surrej,  whom  he  loved  even  to  a 
Icindc  of  madnessc." 

Tlic  blow  was  the  more  severe,  ria  licr  illness  beiuj?  of  but  a  few 
hours'  duration,  Richard  wa-s  toially  uiij)rc{)arecl  for  it :  lie  gave  way  to 
the  most  vehement  oxpresaious  of  sorrow,  and  in  the  first  uioiucutis  of 
his  grief  is  said  to  have  ordered  that  the  palace  of  Shene,  which  had 
been  the  feTomite  retreat  of  bimaelf  and  of  his  lost  Anne»  dumld  be 
levelled  to  the  ground.  Oertain  it  is  that  he  never  approacbed  it 
afterwards* 

The  fimoiil  ohsequiefl  were  performed  with  extraordinary  magnifi- 
cence, and  the  king  "caused  bo  many  tor<  1io>  and  tapers  to  be  hghted 
up,  that  the  like  was  never  seen  before."  The  queen  was  buried  at 
Westminster,  as  some  liistorians  state,  on  the  2Gtli  July,  St.  Anne's  day, 
wliile  others  name  the  3rd  of  Augufit ;  and  a  splendid  monument  was 
erected  to  licr  memory. 

llichard  mourned  her  loss  long  and  deeply,  and  the  people  univer- 
sally deplored  their  "good  Queen  Anne,"  to  whose  gentle  influence 
they  had  many  times  owed  their  escape  from  the  evils  brought  upon 
them  by  their  readineaa  to  liaten  to  the  counsele  of  those  interested  in 
alienating  them  firom  their  aoveroigii,  and  by  tlie  Btruggles  of  the  times 
in  which  she  Uved.  Happy  would  it  have  been  both  for  the  king  and 
country,  had  '*  good  Queen  Anne  **  lived  as  l<»ig  as  her  husband.  Her 
gentle  influence  would  probably  liave  restrained  Richard  from  the 
follies  and  crimes  which  precipitated  him  from  the  throne^  and  saved 
the  nation  from  many  calamities. 

*  lb  QuimImi'*  'Britaiiaia.''  fbm  iatiM  fbUowiag  notice  of  Ihii  qDsao'h  dMsnn,  in  «b«  cUierfp- 

tion  of  Sliono  :  "  Hi'ort'  uUo  dopartod  Anne,  wife  to  King  Richard  tlie  Second,  sUtor  of  t})0  EiuiK-rur 
WeoyitlAUii,  md  cUugLtor  to  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fourth,  who  fint  taught  English  wutuen  that 
mkonor  of  isitting  on  horsbock  which  now  in  uned  :  whereon  before  time,  they  rodo  Tory  unsoeniely 
■itrkU,  hke  as  moo  doe.  Whoea  dcAth  ako  her  y — »'>"H^  huabaod  tooke  wo  to  the  iioir^  that  ha 
altogotbor  oegloctod  tbo  mSA  haaM^  ind  ooaU  natAliiidikit." 
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SECOND  WIFE  OF  RICHASD  THE  SECOND. 

Isabella  of  YMb,  second  irife  of  Bicliard  the  Second,  was  born  at 
Paris  in  1387,  and  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Charles  the  Sixth  of 
France,  and  <^  Isabeaii  de  Baviero,  a  vroman  as  celebrated  for  her 
▼ices  and  extravagances  as  she  was  for  her  extraordinary  beauty. 

This  match  excited  the  utmost  astonishment  in  Enf;;land,  and  no 
httle  displeasure:  astonishment,  on  account  of  tiic  n^c  of  the  bride, 
who,  as  some  historians  state,  was,  at  the  time  of  her  betix»thal,  but 
nme  years  old,  while  others  declare  her  to  hare  been  only  men;  and 
dii^ileasnre,  on  account  of  the  Tiolent  animosity  tlio  English  had  long 
entertained  a^unst  the  Frendi,  an  animosity  the  indnlgwce  of  which 
had  brought  notiiing  but  the  most  disastrous  consequences  during  the 
last  fifteen  ye  ir^  of  E  lwar  l  the  Third's  reign,  as  well  as  during  the 
earlier  part  of  Richard's.  They  desired,  also,  that  as  the  king's  first 
wife,  Anne  of  Bohemia, — "  good  Queen  Anne,"  as  she  is  cmpliatically 
called, — had  brougltt  hini  no  offspring,  he  should  marry  a  woman 
capable  of  giving  an  heir  to  tho  throne,  instead  of  a  child  wlio  could 
not  be  expected  to  do  so  for  many  years.  Before  determining  on  this 
marriage^  Richard  had,  it  appears,  occupied  himself  a  good  deal  about 
the  sdection  of  a  wife :  **  He  would  willin^y  have  allied  himself  to  the 
Buke  of  Boucgogne^  or  the  Count  of  Hainaul^  but  they  had  no 
daughters  married  or  unaffianced.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester  had  one  of 
a  proper  age,  and  would  fain  have  had  his  nephew  marry  her;  but 
Richard  would  not  hear  of  it,  pretending  she  was  too  near  in  blood, 
being  his  cousin-german  ;  though  perhaps  the  true  reason  was,  that  the 
relation  of  father  to  the  queen  being  added  to  tliat  of  uncle  to  the  king, 
the  duke's  anoganoo  would  have  been  swelled  to  an  insnppoi  table 
degree,  and  his  power  raised  to  an  irresistible  height^  whicli  was  already 
but  too  fonnidable." 
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None  of  these  alliances  succeeding,  thoreforo,  a  triple  motive  inducctl 
Jirm  to  seek  thnt  with  Fruaee.  His  grief  for  tlie  loM  of  faig  bdoved  Anne 
had  boon  so  iuteuso,  that,  88  before  stated,  he  never  could  bear  to 
LcJjoId  the  palac*      Shene,  vhere  she  had  expired ;  though  he 
deoiaed  it  right  to  marry  again,  his  regret  for  her  loss  was  yet  too 
hitter  and  too  fresh  to  allow  him  to  r^ard  with  complacency  the  idea 
of  ah-eady  giving  her  a  successor  in  his  aflootions.     lie  thoii^t^ 
thc  irfore,  that  by  seleetinu^  as  Itis  wife  a  cliild  of  such  tender  years, 
time  would  have  softened  his  jii  ief  before  she  was  of  an  age  to  rival  in 
his  heart  the  memory  uf  her  ho  had  lost :  this  was  his  first  reason  ; 
the  others  were  of  a  political  nature. 

The  Duke  d  Gloucester,  his  uncle— who  is  described  as  "  a  man 
very  dangerous  and  enterprising,  possessed  of  a  great  estate,  yet  doiag 
nothing  but  for  money,  of  wonderfol  parts,  and  an  exeunt  politidan ; 
proud,  presumptuous,  imperious,  revengefiil,  bloody,  fidse,  and  insincere ; 
rather  feared  than  loved,  yet  Imving  a  strong  party  attached  to  his 
interests  " — had  resolved  on  getting  the  government  of  the  nation  into 
his  own  hands,  if  not  on  absolutely  taking  possession  of  the  throne. 
Against  such  an  enemy,  Richard  deeuied  that  the  alliance  of  Charles 
the  Sixth  would  prove  a  great  protection,  and  as  he,  far  from  sharing 
in  the  anxiety  of  his  subjects  to  coutinuo  an  unequal  and  injurioua  war 
with  France,  desired  nothing  more  than  a  lasting  peace  with  thai 
country,  he  saw  in  this  marriage  the  means  of  procuring  that  blessing, 
or  at  lesst  a  truce  of  such  long  duration  as  would  insure  him  repose 
from  that  quarter  for  the  remainder  of  his  reign. 

Accordingly,  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Bishop  of  St.  Davids, 
the  Earls  of  Rutland  and  Nottingham,  Lord  Beaumont,  and  William 
le  Scrope,  chamberlain  of  the  household,  were  sent  to  negotiate  the 
marriage.  They  wore  commanded  to  insist  that  the  portion  of 
Isabella  should  not  be  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  marks, 
and  were  in  return  to  offer  ten  thousand  marks  a  year  rent  in  land  for 
her  jointure.  Their  proposals,  however,  were  not  immediately  accepted, 
as  negotiations  had  been  entered  into  between  Charles  and  the  Duke 
de  Bretagne  for  a  marriage  between  her  and  the  eldest  son  of  that 
nobleman,  which  had  almost  terminated  in  an  engagement,  beside 
which,  no  treaty  of  peace  having  yet  been  made  between  the  two 
monarclis,  the  French  council  deemed  it  not  right  that  their  king 
should  give  his  daughter  to  one  who  was  still  an  adversary  :  as, 
however,  they  were  as  well  diiiposed  for  peace  as  Richard,  the  English 
ambassadors  were  most  favourably  received,  cutertaiued  with  the 
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utmost  splenJour,  and  encouragetl  to  hope  that  tlieir  mission  would 
yet  be  8uccc8sful.  The  Dnkcs  of  York  aud  Lancaster,  the  king's 
uiiclcs,  being  also  well  disposed  towards  the  match,  their  consent  waa 
given,  and  the  arrangements  terminated  at  Paris,  in  March,  1396. 

Frepamtioiis  were  aocordinj^y  made  for  the  marriage,  which  was 
yet,  however,  destined  to  be  further  delayed  bj  the  appearance  of 
two  obatadee :  the  one,  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  dispensation  from 
Pope  BonifiioOi^there  being  a  distant  degree  of  relationahip  betwem 
the  parties, — and  an  absolution  from  any  censures  Isabella  might  incur 
for  her  adlierence  to  Pope  Clmmit  ; — the  other  proceeded  from 
Kicliard's  desire  to  win  over  the  approbation  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
to  the  hitenrlcd  peace  with  France,  all  the  terms  of  which  had  been 
arranged,  and  which  was  to  last  for  thirty  years.  To  accomplish  this 
point  no  cfTorts  were  left,  untried  ;  persuasions,  promises,  gif^s. — all 
failed,  until  at  hist,  the  king  declaring  that  he  would,  on  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty,  create  his  son  Humfrey  Earl  of  Rochester,  with  an 
income  of  two  tbouwnd  pounds  a  year,  and  give  him  fifty  thoussnd 
nobles  for  himself  beside,  he  could  no  longer  resist  the  temptation,  and 
his  consent  was  accorded. 

AU  difficulties  being  now  removed,  Bidbard,  attended  by  the  Buk«i 
of  Lancaster  and  Gloucester,  and  a  great  train  of  some  of  the  principal 
nobles,  male  and  female,  of  the  kingdom,  sailed  for  Calais  on  the  27th 
of  September ;  and  on  the  28th  of  October,  at  an  inton'iew  which 
took  place  between  Guisnos  and  Ardres,  the  French  king  delivered  to 
Richard  his  daughter,  who,  surrounded  only  by  English  ladies,  with  the 
exception  of  Madame  de  Coucy,  accompanied  her  future  husband  to 
Calais,  where  they  were  married  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at 
the  church  of  St.  Nicolas,  on  the  1st  of  November,  and  on  the  4tii 
returned  to  Dover. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  magnificence  that  attended  the  coro- 
nation of  the  young  queen,  which  took  place  on  Sunday,  January  7tb, 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  Splendour  and  eztravsgance  seem  to  hare 
arrived  at  their  utmost  limit  at  this  period,  and  the  absurdity  of  the 
dresses,  customs,  and  amuscmente  of  aU  classes,  prove  that  good  taste 
was  certainly  not  the  guide  of  expense. 

Shortly  before  Ricliard's  union  with  Isabella,  rr^'ca.i  displeasnre  had 
been  caused  by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster's  marriage  with  Katherine 
Smnford,  dan^liter  of  Paon  de  Rouet,  a  Knight  of  Hainault,  and 
Avidow  of  Sir  Otes  Swinford.  On  the  death  of  her  huaband,  this  hidy  was 
appointed  by  the  duke  governess  to  his  two  daughters,  by  his  fii-st  wife, 
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PhUippa  and  Elizabeth,  and  by  her  lie  bad  three  sons  and  a  daughter. 
As  two  years  did  not  pass  between  the  death  of  Lancaster's  first  wife^ 
Blanche,  and  his  union  with  Constance  of  Castile,  it  is  evident  that  some 
of  these  children  were  born  during  the  existence  of  this  latter  marriage  ; 

yet,  notwithstanding  the  clearness  of  this  fact,  the  pope,  some  time 
after  liis  liaving'  rspoused  Katherinc,  legitimised  them,  and  the  king 
gave  a  patent  f'>r  the  same  purpose,  qiuilifying  them  to  hold  all 
appointments  and  honours  short  of  the  royal  dignity.  All  this  gave 
the  utmost  offcnco  to  the  ladies  about  the  court,  more  especially  the 
Duchesses  of  Yoik  and  Oloncester,  and  the  Oountesses  of  Derby  and 
Arundel,  who  were  enraged  at  the  idea  of  seeing  a  person  who^  though 
she  is  said  to  have  been  "a  woman  of  good  sense,  and  perfectly  well< 
bred,"  waa  certainly  not  entitled  cither  hy  birth  or  conduct  to  occupy 
such  a  position,  placed  as  second  lady  in  the  kingdom,  and  consequently 
above  themselves.  "  They  would  not  at  first  visit  her,  nor  be  in  her 
company  ;  but  the  Dtike  of  York  soon  came  about,  and  the  Earl  of 
Derby  was  forced  by  his  father's  authority  to  submit."  Gloucester, 
however,  was  not  to  be  laoUificd,  and  he  declared  tliat  neither  himself 
nor  his  wife  would  ever  visit  the  Duchess  of  Lancaster,  nor  call  her 
dther  lady  or  sistor." 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  quarrels  and  jealousies  that  the  young 
queen  arrived  in  England ;  and,  as  if  they  were  not  sufficient^  the  visit 
of  Walernn,  Count  de  St.  Pol,  who  had  manied  Maude  the  Fair,  half- 
sister  to  Richard,  gave  Gloucester  another  pretext  to  excite  the  spirit 
of  dissatisfaction  and  discontent.  Tic  pretended  tliat  the  count's 
mission  was  to  treat  for  the  cession  of  Calais  to  Franco,  and  so 
impressed  the  minds  of  the  people  with  this  idea,  that  the  Londoners 
sent  a  deputfitiou  to  PleJshy,  where  Gloucester  resided,  to  have  positive 
information  of  the  truth  of  the  report.  He  did  his  utmost  to  oucourHge 
their  belief  of  the  rumour,  insomuch  that  the  deputation  waited  on 
the  kiqg,  whose  assurances,  howevw,  of  the  utter  felsity  of  the  tale^ 
satisfied  them. 

Richard  now  began  to  see  that  so  long  a.s  Gloucester  was  free,  he 
himself  was  not  in  safety.    This  powerful,  insolent,  and  ambitious  man 

hardly  made  an  attemjit  to  conceal  his  sclienies  ;  lie  had  resolved  to 
shut  up  the  king  and  queen  "  in  some  fortress;,  where  they  should  be 
well  guarded,  and  miglit  eat  and  drink  in  plenty,  as  long  as  it  was 
convenient  to  let  Richard  hvc,  and  then  the  king  of  France  might  have 
his  daughter." 

Gloucester  was  seised  and  oonveyed  to  CsXua,  where  he  died 
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suddenly.  But  from  this  time,  Richard  was  constantly  embroiled  with 
hu  noUes.  He  executed  the  Earl  of  Anmdel,  and  imprisoned  the 
Earl  of  Warwic1c»  but  only  to  find  himself  distracted  by  the  quarrels  of 
BoUngbroke,  Duke  of  Hereford*  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Scarcely 
were  these  settled,  when  the  young  Earl  of  March,  the  heir  presumptive 
to  the  throne,  was  kiUed  by  the  rebels  in  Ireland.  Ricliard  set  out 
thither  to  chastise  the  insurgent  Irish,  but  he  was  soon  recalled  by  the 
landing  of  Bolingbroke,  who  had  been  banished,  and  now  came  back 
as  Duke  of  Lancaster,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  father,  and  to 
wrest,  if  possible,  the  crown  from  Richard. 

Immediately  on  tliis  event,  the  Duke  of  York,  who  had  Ijcou 
appointed  regent  during  the  king's  absence,  had  the  queen  convoyed 
to  Walliugford  Ciistle,  where  she  remained  while  her  royal  husband,  to 
whom»  diild  as  she  was,  she  was  most  warmly  attached,  was  deprived 
of  his  kingdom  by  Henry  Bolingbroke. 

On  his  return  from  Ireland,  Richard  took  refuge  in  different  parts 
of  Wales,  where,  though  Uving  amidst  the  greatest  privations,  he 
remained  tolerably  safe  until  treadierously  betrayed  by  Henry  P^y, 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  who,  imder  pretence  of  airanging  certain 
conditions  between  him  and  Lancaster,  persuaded  him  to  repair  to 
Flint  Castle,  that  he  might  be  nearer  the  scene  of  action  ;  here  he 
detained  him  by  force  until  the  arrival  of  Bolingbroke.  "When  Lancaster 
entered  the  court  of  Flint  Castle,  where  the  king  waited  to  receive  him, 
he  made  him  a  slight  bow,  saying.  "  He  was  come  sooner  than  j>erhaps 
Richard  wished,  to  assist  liim  iu  the  government  of  the  rcaliii,  which  he 
had  ruled  for  twenty-two  years  to  its  prejudice." '  An  anecdote,  related 
by  Froissart  on  this  occasion,  is  too  interesting  to  be  omitted. 

The  king  possessed  a  most  beauti^l  greyhound  named  Hath,  which 
always  testified  the  warmest  attachment  towards  him,  but  would  notice 
none  else.  While  Biehard  and  Lancaster  were  standing  together  in 
the  court-yard,  the  dog,  escaping,  flew  not  to  the  king,  but  to  Henry, 
caressing  liim,  and  placing  his  fore-paws  on  his  shoulders,  as  he  had 
been  wont  to  do  with  his  unhappy  master.  Lancaster,  surprised  at 
this  sudden  affcctioTi,  asked  the  king  tlie  meaning  of  it. 

Richard  replied,  'Cousin,  it  means  a  great  deal  for  you,  and  very 
httlo  for  inc.' 

**'  How  1 '  said  the  duke  ;  'pray  explain  it.' 

** '  I  understand  by  it,'  said  the  unfortunate  king,  '  that  this,  niy 
favourite  greyhound,  Math,  fondles  and  pays  his  court  to  you  tins  day 
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as  king  of  Englaud,  which  jou  will  he,  and  I  shall  be  deposed,  for  that 
the  natural  initinct  of  tlio  creature  perceives.  Keep  him,  therefon^  by 
your  side  ;  for  lo,  he  Icaveth  me,  and  will  ever  follow  yon.' 

"  The  kiii^,  with  the  Earl  of  Salisbnr  j,  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  8ir 
Stephen  Scrope,  and  two  other  of  hia  chief  oflicei's,  were  mounted  on 
three  sorry  jados,  all  togother  scarce  worth  forty  shillings,  and  led  to 
Chester,  where  he  vms  forced  that  very  night  to  sign  commissiooa 
appointing  Sir  Peter  Courtney  to  be  captain  of  Calais,  John  Norbuiy, 
governor  of  Guianes,  and  others  to  the  like  oommands  and  trusts  in  the 
fortrenea  of  the  mardies  towards  Fioardle.*' 

And  now  was  erexy  means  tried  to  slander  and  hlacken  the  unfor- 
tunate Richard,  in  order  to  overcome  the  feeling  of  affection,  still 
entertained  for  him  by  the  common  people.  They  even  declared,  to 
destroy  the  prestige  of  his  birth,  that  he  was  not  the  son  of  the  Black 
Pniiee,  and  gave  fortli  a  humhcd  caluinnies,  as  vile  as  they  wero 
absurd  ;  but  there  was  still  so  much  attachincnt  felt  for  him,  that  his 
rescue  wuiS  fretjueuLly  attempLed,  and  ouce  he  very  nearly  escaped, 
near  Coventry,  aftw  idiich  he  was  "  guarded  like  a  felon." 

« In  this  manner,  mounted  on  a  little  nag,  and  without  changing  hia 
dothes,  he  was  brought,  on  Saturday,  August  30,  to  St  Albanls,  and  frem 
thence,  the  Monday  following,  to  Westminster,  where  he  lay  for  one  night 
in  his  palace^  and  was  carried  the  next  day  to  the  Toww  of  London-" 

During  these  events,  the  queen  was  hastily  moved  from  one  spot  to 
another,  and  was  at  last  l<HlLn'<l  in  Leeds  Castle,  under  the  care  of  the 
Duchess  of  IreLind.  Here  she  met  her  former  governess  and  pnncijxil 
lady  of  honour,  Lady  de  Coucy,  sister  of  the  duchess,  and  first-cou'^in 
of  Ivichard,  who  had  been  dismisised  from  that  post  on  account  of  the 
extraordinary  state  she  had  taken  upon  herself  and  the  immense 
expenses  die  had  incurred  in  supporting  her  pretensions.  The  Lon- 
doners, however,  disapproving  odf  her  ranaining  about  the  queen, 
dismissed  her  and  her  attendants,  with  all  who  were  attached  to  the 
king,  and  provided  her  with  a  new  honsdiold  of  thdr  own  choosing, 
who  were  strictly  enjoined  never  to  mention  to  her  the  name  of  her 
royal  husband,  or  acquaint  her  with  his  fate.  Such  Was  the  enmity  of 
the  Londoners  to  their  king,  and  devotion  to  the  duke,  that  it  is 
asserted  they  sent  deputations  to  Lancaster,  on  his  road  to  the  metro- 
polis, begging  him  to  cut  off  Richard's  head ;  and  when  he  entered 
the  city,  he  waa  greeted  with  shouts  of  "  Long  Uve  Henry,  the  noble 
Duke  of  Lancaster!  who  hath  conquered  England  in  less  than  a  month ; 
such  a  lord  deserves  to  be  king"— quoting  a  pretended  prophecy  of 
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Morliu,  for  a.d.  1399,  "  that  a  king  should  theu  be  deposod  aflcr  a 
reign  of  twenty-two  jeus." 

For  A  eoDuderable  time  Richard  remained  refractory,  refusing  to 
sngn  the  resigaKtioii  to  the  crown,  which  Lancaster  was  so  desirous  to 
obtain.  He  was  particularly  exa^rated  by  the  duke's  reftisal  to 
sufTcr  the  queen  to  come  to  him,  a  favour  ho  earnestly  souglit  to  gain ; 
for  he  is  said  to  have  entertained  the  strong^t  attachment  to  the 
youthful  Isabella,  child  though  she  was,  while  .slie,  entirely  won  by  his 
kind  and  gentle  denieanour,  his  fascinating  and  courtly  manners,  his 
accomplishments,  and,  above  all,  his  aflectiou  for  her,  loved  him  with  a 
devotion  rare  in  one  so  young. 

At  lasti  however,  hoping  to  gain  time,  sare  his  lifi^  and  perhaps 
obtain  asaistsnoe  from  France^  the  unfortunate  monarch  was  induced  to 
sign  his  abdication.  On  the  reading  of  the  act  of  resignation  and 
declaration  of  Lancaster's  rig^t  to  the  throne,  the  Bishop  of  Cariiale,  a 
man  whose  qualities  of  heatl  and  heart  make  his  name  for  ever  memo- 
rable in  the  annals  of  this  period  of  treachery,  rebellion,  and  injustice, 
alone  ventured  to  oppose  the  usurper,  and  defend  the  wronged  monarch, 
in  a  speech  full  of  power,-energy,  and  truth.  The  reward  of  liis  iiolilo 
conduct  Avas,  that  as  soon  as  he  had  ceased  to  sjieak,  he  was,  by  Henry's 
order,  arrested  and  sent  prisoner  to  the  Abbey  of  JSt.  Alban  s. 

After  various  deliberations,  Henry  Bolingbroke  was  declared  king 
on  the  30tb  of  September,  1399,  entirely  passing  over  the  rights  of 
Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March ;  and,  on  the  28rd  of  October,  in 
the  new  parliament  called  bj  Henry  on  bis  accession,  it  was  resdved 
that  Richard  should  he  impriscmed  for  the  rest  of  Ins  life,  but  that  if 
any  one  attempted  his  rescue^  Richard  himself  should  be  executed  I  a 
resolution  of  such  monstrous  injastice,  that  Rapin  remarks,  "  guil  y  a 
quelque  lien  de  soupfonner  que  Vhisloire  est  d/'feduemc  en  cet  etidraif" 
though,  as  the  fact  is  almost  universally  stated,  wc  camiot  do  otherwise 
Uian  believe  it. 

Great  mystery  remains  respecting  the  death  of  the  ill-fated 
monarch.*  Fabian  asserts,  that  at  a  hint  dropped  by  Henry,  Sir 
Piers  de  Bxton,  accompanied  by  eight  men,  proceeded  to  Pontefrsct 
Casde,  where  Richard  was  confined.   The  day  of  his  anival,  Richard 

'  "  Walsin^'lidtn  ilit  qni\  m  lai^-^i  mourir  Jo  liiiin,  <lu  cbngrin  qu'il  Cut  do  CO  quo  lo  complot  avoit 
^cbou£.  Stow  dit  (jii'on  lui  fit  swutfi  ir,  >lurant  iiuiuzo  jourg.  la  fuim,  la  »oif  et  to  froid,  jOsqu'A  co 
qaH  mounti.  Polj'doiro  ViigUv  di(  qa'oa  im  lui  peniMttott  de  touch«r  1m  tuiu1«  qu'oo  aerntt 
denitit  InL  Hector  BoKoe  ymi  finre  wwroir*  que  Richard  ■rmftui  dCgaW  «Q  BooaMi,  «4  ^ttint 
ri'lonnf  ontiironioiit  i\  lr\  cotitt  inplatiot).  i!  v6cut,  mounit,  ft  fut  ontont  4  StodilV-  OabpOWMIn 
Yrai  do  quol^uo  Biduinl  isuppoai." — TVndo/,  (quoted  by  JSiapin. 
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poveinng  that  the  iisaal  caremonj  of  tastiiig  the  viands  wbb  omitted, 
domanded  the  reason,  and  on  heing  informed  that  it  was  the  king's 
order,  brought  by  Piers,  he  swore  at  both,  and  with  a  caxring-Inilie 
struck  the  attendant  on  the  fiMse.  At  this  moment  Piers  and  his  party 
rushed  into  the  room ;  and  Richard,  too  a?cH  guessing  their  t^iifmoiH 
seized  a  weapon  from  the  first,  and  defended  himself  with  such  ener^ 
that  four  of  the  assassins  fell  before  him,  and  he  would  probably  have 
sacrificed  more,  had  not  Sir  Piers  leaped  upon  a  chair,  and  as  he  passed 
cleft  his  skull  with  a  pole-axe. 

A  short  time  previous  to  this  tragical  event,  a  conspiracy,  in  wliich 
the  fair  young  queen  took  a  conspicuous  part,  was  set  on  foot  hy  the 
Duko  of  Aumerle,  the  Lords  Huntingdon  and  Salisbury,  the  Bishop  of 
Carlisle^  and  oiherSi  to  assassinate  Henry,  and  replace  Bidiacd  on  the 
throne.  The  time  fixed  for  the  execution  of  this  jdot  was  a  grand 
tournament  about  to  be  given  at  Windsor ;  but,  by  accident,  a  paper 
relating  to  it  being  found  by  the  Duke  cf  York  on  his  son  Aumerle's 
person,  the  latter,  resolving  at  least  to  have  the  credit  of  first  reveal- 
ing the  conspiracy,  started  on  the  spot,  and  throwing  himself  at  Henrj^'s 
feet,  betra3'ed  the  whole  to  him.  The  king  was  so  little  prepared  for 
such  a  revelation,  that  he  would  not  at  first  lielieve  it,  till  the  arrival  of 
the  Duke  of  York  and  the  FA<jhf  of  the  paper  convinced  him. 

This  discovery  compelled  the  conspirators  to  hasten  their  measui  cs. 
and,  accordingly,  attiring  one  Magdalen  (an  attendant  of  Richard  s, 
who  bore  a  most  extraordinary  resemblance  to  him)  in  royal  robes, 
they  declared  that  it  was  the  deposed  king  escaped  from  his  prison  ; 
and  appealing  to  the  people  to  defend  the  cause  of  their  rightful  sove- 
reign, a  body  was  soon  nuse»l  of  a  force  that  caused  the  usurper  to 
tremble.  They  proceeded  forthwith  to  Windsor,  hoping  to  surprise 
and  seiae  Henry  before  he  eould  make  his  escape,  which  however  he 
bad  accomplished  a  few  hours  before  their  arrival,  and  had  proceeded 
to  London,  where,  assembling  an  army,  he  went  to  meet  Bichard's 
party  at  llounslow,  believing  it  wotdd  advance  towards  the  capital. 
The  conspirators  learning  this,  and  not  wishing  to  risk  n  battle,  took 
the  route  to  Colebrook,  where  they  imagined  the  young  queen  to  he  ; 
but  finding  slie  was  at  Sunning  llill,  tliey  marched  thither,  informing 
her  that  her  husband  had  escaped,  and  was  coming  with  an  army  to 
meet  her.  Enchanted  at  this  joyful  int^dligenco,  Isabella  set  out  with 
the  chiefs  of  the  party,  and  accompanied  them  to  Oirwoester,  where, 
by  a  want  of  proper  precautions  on  their  own  side,  and  a  ruse  of  the 
mayor,  the  whole  body  were  betrayed  into  the  hands  ni  their  enemiofl^ 
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and  Surrey  and  Salislmrj  were  decapitated  on  the  spot  by  order  of  the 
mayor.  The  fiiir  young  queen,  thus  cruelly  deceived  and  disappointed, 
Tras  also  made  prisoner,  and  kept  in  close  confinement  at  Havering- 
atte-Bower,  where  she  remained  until  her  &ther,  who  had  confirmed  to 
Henry  the  truce  of  twenty-eight  years  made  with  Richard,  demanded 
that  she  slioulJ  be  sent  back  to  France — a  demand  to  which  Henry 
replied  by  asking  her  in  marriage  for  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Faithful, 
however,  to  the  memory  of  her  noble  husband,  Isabella  entirely  refused 
to  listen  to  the  pleadings  of  the  gallant  suitor,  Henry  of  Monmouth, 
who  seems  to  have  been  as  much  influenced  by  personal  admiration  of 
the  fair  virgin  widow,  as  by  political  motives,  in  his  puisuit  of  her. 

Her  own  fixed  determination  against  the  match,  joined  to  certain 
objections  on  the  part  of  her  royal  relatives  in  France,  at  length 
compelled  Henry  to  restore  her  to  them,  which  he  did  the  more  un- 
willingly, that  it  rabed  a  question  relatiTO  to  the  return  of  her  jewels 
and  dower,  which  question  was  long  and  warmly  agitated  between  the 
two  sorereigns ;  though  it  appears  to  little  purpose,  for  Uiere  is  every 
ressou  to  believe  that  they  never  were  restored. 

In  tlic  month  of  July,  1402,  Isabella,  avUo  lia-^  not  yet  completed 
her  fifteenth  year,  once  more  landed  in  lier  native  country,  where  she 
was  received  m  itli  a  warm  and  joyous  welcome  by  all  whom  her  youth, 
beauty,  and  misfortuues  had  interested  in  her  behalf. 

About  three  years  aftcrwardji,  the  young  widow — against  her  own 
wishes  at  the  time — was  betrothed  to  the  son  of  the  Due  d'Orleans, 
who  suceeeded  to  the  title  in  the  year  1407,  by  the  death  of  his 
&ther,  who  was  savagely  murdered  by  the  Due  de  Bourgc^e.  Two 
years  afterwards,  the  marriage  (to  which  the  betrothal  had  only  been 
the  prehide)  was  celebrated  between  herself  and  her  cousin,  whoso 
many  virtues,  added  to  brilliant  talents  and  elegance  of  mind  and 
person,  had  completely  succeeded  not  only  in  reconciling  her  to  the 
match,  but  in  winning  her  affection  and  esteem. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  felicity  that  attended  this  union,  too 
soon,  alas !  to  be  destroyed  by  the  untimely  death  of  Isabella,  who 
expired  in  1410,  after  giving  birth  to  a  female  infant. 

Her  virtues  and  charms  have  been  chronicled  by  the  poems  of  her 
gifted  husband,  whose  grief  for  her  loss  was  as  passionate  as  his  love 
had  been  true  and  ardent  Years  afterwards  it  was  his  fete  to  sufibr 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century's  o^vity  in  the  country  which  had 
been  the  scene  of  bis  fiiir  wife's  misfortunes^  being  made  prisoner  by 
Henry  the  Fifth  at  Aginoourt 
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THB  WIFE  OP  KIKO  HENBY  THE  FOUBTH. 

The  name  and  cliaractor  of  this  queen  arc  Init  iittlo  known  to  the 
readers  of  Engli-sh  history,  although  she  took  a  distingiiislie*!  part  in  the 
poHtics  of  her  times.  As  tlie  wife  of  our  I'lVt^t  aov  ercigu  of  the  house  of 
Lancaster,  she  becomes  an  object  of  interest ;  while  her  prudence, 
talmts,  and  virtues  recommend  her  still  more  to  our  considnation. 

This  princess,  by  botih  her  parents,  was  descended  from  the  royal 
&milj  of  PViiDce. 

Her  grandmother.  Donna  Joanna^  was  the  danght«r  of  the  French 
king,  Lewis  Hutin,  and  upon  his  death  was  declared  by  the  States  to 
be  the  rightfiil  heir  to  the  crown,  in  opposition  to  the  daims  of  the 
English  monarch,  Edward  the  Third;  but  "might  overcame  right"  in 
this  instance,  and  PhiUp  "  do  Yalois"  obtained  possession  of  the  throne, 
leaving  however  to  tlie  Priucoss  Joanna  the  peaceable  inheritance  of 
the  kingdom  of  Niivarre. 

In  those  dominions  she  nilod,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  ■«  ith 
great  dignity  and  discretion.  By  her  consort,  Philip  of  Evreux,  slie  had 
three  sous  and  four  daughters.  Her  eldest  son  became  distinguished 
in  hutory  as  Charles  ''le  HauTats,"  and  was  the  &ther  of  Joanna  of 
KaTarre,  the  suhject  of  this  memdr. 

All  the  children  of  Donna  Joanna  formed  noble  alliances,  tiurough 
the  oonsummate  prudence  and  high  reputation  of  this  queen,  which 
rendered  the  house  of  Navarre  infinitely  more  important  than  it  had 
previously  been,  and  gave  it  greater  infltience  both  in  France  and 
Spain.  The  Queen  of  Navarre  con<Iuet(  d  Donna  Blanca,  or  Blanche, 
lier  third  daughter,  into  France,  to  be  united  to  the  eldest  son  of 
Philip  de  Valois  ;  but  Philip  was  so  struck  witli  the  beauty  and  merit 
of  this  ])rincess  that  he  married  her  himself,  in  spite  of  the  diisparity 
of  their  age.  Two  months  after  these  nuptials,  Donna  Joanna  died,  on 
the  6th  of  October,  134G,  at  Couflans,  and  was  buried  at  St  Denis. 
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Her  son  Charles  then  became  King  <^  Nararre.  This  prince  10 
8tjled  by  the  Spanish  imten,  Pon  CarloSy  "  the  Wicked,*'  and  by 
others,  Charles  d'Albret  He  was  eight^m  years  of  age  whea  he 
ascended  the  throne.  He  had  been  educated  in  the  French  court,  and 
mras  one  of  the  most  accomplished  persons  of  his  time.  He  is  described 
as  courteous,  eloquent  iii  the  extreme,  and  popular  witliout  losing  his 
dignity  ;  iiulecil  such  were  his  pneat  qualities  that  they  attracted  the 
notice  ot  ail  Europe,  before  he  became  a  kiiifr.  Imt  his  subscfjuent 
shameful  abuse  of  power  drew  upon  liim  tlie  detestation  of  mankind. 

His  subjects  liad  been  led  to  anticipate  a  iijloi-ious  reign,  but  tlioy 
found  themselves  cruelly  diiappuintcd,  fur  his  lirsl  acts  were  of  such 
seTority  as  to  alarm  their  minds  for  the  ftiture. 

This  prince  also  f<»med  a  close  intimacy  with  Don  Pedro,  called 
"  the  Cruel,'*  on  whom  the  crown  of  Castile  had  just  derolved*  There 
was  little  inequality  in  the  ages  of  these  two  princes,  and  their  tempers 
assimilated.  When  they  first  met  at  Burgos  they  were  both  young, 
gay,  and  unstained  in  character,  and  having  splendid  courtly  the 
interview  which  was  most  magnificent,  gave  mutual  satisfaction. 

Don  Carlos  laid  claim  to  the  countries  of  Brie  and  Champagne,  and 
even  made  j^retcnsions  to  Burgundy.  John.  King  of  France,  who  had 
succeeded  his  father  Philip  on  tlic  throne,  in  order  to  appease  the 
King  of  Navarre  bestowed  upon  him  hi.s  second  daughter,  Joanna, 
in  marriage,  whicli,  although  acceptable  to  the  x^avarresc  monarch, 
did  niA  deter  him  from  setting  up  new  demands  so  soon  as  his  nuptials 
were  celebrated  with  the  French  princess. 

Of  this  kuly,  the  mother  of  Queen  Joanna  of  Navarre,  little  notice 
oocun  in  history.  Yet  her  life  must  have  been  both  eventfiil  and 
unhappy  as  the  consort  of  such  a  prince  aa  Charles,  who  Ijecanie 
notorious  for  his  crimes  and  unprincipled  conduct,  and  whose  life  might 
be  called  a  continual  agitation  to  himself  and  others. 

The  eldest  son  of  Joanna  was  bom  at  Nantes,  and  left  for  his 
education  with  Blanche  the  queen  dowagor  of  France,  when  his  parents 
returned  to  ispain  in  1359. 

In  the  year  1365,  Don  Carlos  sent  his  Queen  Joanna  into 
France  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  her  brother  King  Charles  the  Fifth, 
who  there  conceded  Montpellier  to  the  King  of  Navarre.  Before  her 
return  to  Spain,  Joanna  gave  birth  to  her  son  Don  Pedro  at  Bvreux. 
Subsequently  we  find  this  princess  left  as  regent  in  Navarre  during 
the  absence  of  her  husband,  Charles,  who  was  following  up  his  projecta 
of  getting  poflsesnon  of  Brie,  Champagne,  and  Buigundy.  While  acting 
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as  regentt  Donna  JoAnna  was  alarmed  by  an  inrasion  by  the  King  <^ 

Caatile  of  the  Nararrese  dominions,  but  calling  in  Uio  aid  of  tbe  Pope's 
legate,  die  caused  a  treaty  of  pacification  to  be  entered  into. 

Joanna  of  Navarre,  afterwards  Queen  of  Eii<i;]ati(l,  was  bora  iii 
1370  ;  she  lost  her  iii<»tlicr  when  she  was  only  three  years  of  age. 
When  she  was  tea  years  did,  that  is,  in  13S0,  a  peace  was  established 
between  the  two  kingdoms  of  C;istile  and  Navarre,  to  confirm  which 
the  Infant  Don  Carlos  was  contmcted  to  Donna  Leonora  of  Castile, 
-who  was  promised  a  handsome  dower  in  ready  money ;  and  the 
Princess  Joanna  was  at  the  same  time  affianced  to  John  the  heir  of 
Castile. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  &ther,  John  of  Castile,  breaking  ofiT  his 
engagement  witli  Joanna,  married  a  princess  of  Amgon,  which  he  is 
said  fo  have  done  from  reasons  of  state  policy. 

The  iiitrifrues  of  Charles  of  Navarre  to  e.stahlish  liimself  on  the 
disputed  throne  of  his  ^grandfather,  engager  I  him  in  many  contciits ; 
and  upon  one  occasion,  wliile  at  variance  with  the  Regents  of  France, 
bis  two  sons,  Charles  and  Peter,  had  been  sent  with  their  sbter 
Joanna  for  security  to  the  castle  of  Breteuil  in  Normandy,  where  they 
were  all  taken  captive,  and  carried  to  Paris,  and  were  there  detained  as 
hostages  for  their  father^s  future  good  conduct. 

CharlM  **  Ic  MauvaLs,"  unable  to  obtain  their  release,  employed 
a  person  to  poison  both  the  regents.  But  his  diabolical  scheme  was 
discovered,  and  his  a*jent  put  to  dcatli,  arnl  though  Charles  himself 
tliiii  time  es(\'i}ieil  tlie  punishment  he  niei-ited,  yet  liis  name  soon 
became  jiolorious  thi  oiiohout  Europe  fur  his  crimes,  and  especially 
for  his  skill  in  magic  and  poisoning,  which  contemporary  writers 
say  he  practised  privately  in  his  own  palace. 

The  Regents  of  Prance,  who  were  the  maternal  undes  of  Charles  « 
children,  continued  to  detain  them  in  a  captiyity,  which,  though  it  must 
have  been  irksome,  was  tempered  as  mudi  as  possible  by  the  affection 
and  honour  with  which  they  were  treated.  Heanwhile,  the  young  wife 
of  Charles,  one  of  the  captive  princes,  unceasingly  besought  her 
brother,  the  King  of  rastilc,  to  interfere,  and  procure  their  release, 
which  he  did  successfully,  and  thu.s  .Joanna  at  last  obtained  her  freedom 
by  the  intercession  of  the  very  prince  who  had  refused  to  accept  her 
as  lus  affianced  bride. 

Joanna  of  Kararre  first  becomes  distinguished  in  history  on  the 
occasion  of  her  marriage  with  John  the  Fourth,  Duke  of  Brittany. 
She  was  that  prince's  third  wife.   John  had  passed  his  youth  in 
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Bn^ioid ;  and  his  first  consort  was  Mary  Pkatagenet^  the  daughter  of 
King  Sdward  the  Third,  with  whose  family  he  had  been  educated. 

tTpon  the  death  of  this  lady,  without  children,  he  entered  into  a 
second  union,  three  years  after,  with  the  half-sister  of  King  Richard 
the  Second,  the  Lady  Jane  Holland.  At  the  time  that  Joanna  was 
first  proposed  to  him  as  his  third  consort,  fears  were  entertained  by 
the  Regents  of  France,  that  the  duke's  partiality  to  England  would 
induce  him  to  enter  into  another  alliance  \\'ith  this  count r}'.  To 
counteract  the  disadvantage  of  such  a  match,  and  to  secure  Brittany 
as  »  fief  ibr  France,  they  proposed  to  John  that  he  should  heoome 
a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  their  niece,  the  Princess  Joanna  of  Nararre, 
with  whom  thej  offered  a  very  high  dower* 

Some  years  hefiwe  this  propositioni  Joan  of  Kararre^  the  aunt  of 
Joanna,  had  married  the  Vi  v  unt  de  Bohan,  a  reUtive  and  vassal  of 
the  Duke  of  Brittany  :  this  lady  was  employed  by  the  regents  to  bring 
about  the  marriage  of  their  niece.  It  was  through  her  exertions,  that 
John  de  Montfort,  although  decUning  in  years,  was  induced  to  unite 
himself  with  tlie  Spanish  princess,  who  was  then  in  the  bloom  of 
youth  ;  and  Pierre  de  Lesnernc  was  dismissed,  in  June,  1384,  to 
solicit  for  the  duke,  the  hand  of  Joanna,  and  to  convey  her  into 
Brittany. 

Many  obBtades  occonred  in  Uie  course  of  these  negotiations,  which 
delayed  the  marriage^  but  there  was  no  indifference  on  the  part  of  the 
duke,  who,  haTUig  no  children,  was  anxious  to  have  an  heir  to  his 
dukedom ;  and  therefore  earnestly  desired  his  union  with  this  princess. 
A  second  time  he  dismissed  his  envoy,  on  13th  June,  1386,  with  ereiy 
requisite  provision  for  the  use  of  his  bride  and  her  attmdants,  to  escort 
her  to  his  dominions. 

The  marriage  contract  was  signed  at  Pampeluna  on  the  25th  of 
August,  1386.  Chark's,  King  of  Navarre,  engaged  to  bestow  upon  his 
daughter  Joanna  120,000  livres  of  gold,  of  the  coins  of  the  kings  of 
France,  and  6,000  hvres  due  to  him  on  the  lands  of  tlie  Viscount 
d'Avranches.  Joanna  had  also  assigned  to  her  the  cities  of  xsantes 
and  Gucrrando,  the  barony  of  Kais,  of  ChatcUenic  de  Touffon,  and 
tiiat  of  Ouerche. 

The  nuptial  cermony  was  performed  at  Saill^  near  Ouerrande, 
in  Kawre,  on  the  11th  of  September,  1386,  and  many  knights, 
nobles,  and  squires  from  Brittany  were  present  This  joyous  occasion 
was  succeeded  by  numerous  splendid  feasts  and  pageants  given  by 
the  duke,  at  Nantes,  in  honour  of  his  youthful  bride. 
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In  February  of  1387,  an  exchange  of  gifb  took  place  between  the 

duke  and  duchess,  as  a  testiinoiiy  of  their  rautual  affection,  consisting 
of  gold,  sappliires,  pearls,  and  other  costly  gems,  with  horses,  foloone^ 
and  various  sorts  of  wincf. 

John  "the  Valiant,"  Duke  of  Brittany,  altlioiigli  one  of  tlie  most 
warlike  princes  of  his  age,  was  «ilso  one  of  the  most  quarrelsome  ;  it  is 
therefore  still  more  creditalilo  ou  liis  part,  that,  altliough  the  King  of 
Navarre  never  eiitiiely  fulfilled  Lis  promises  respecting  the  dower  ho 
had  se^ed  upon  his  daugliter,  the  bridegroom  did  not  ment  Ins 
conduct,  and  that  no  estrangement  between  him  and  his  young  wife 
was  produced  by  it  He  regarded  her  with  the  utmost  fondness, 
and  in  spite  of  the  disappointment  of  his  hopes  of  an  hen*  to  the 
dukedom,  by  the  birth  of  two  daughters  in  succession,  John  le 
Valiant "  never  forgot  the  respect  and  affection  due  to  his  duches^ 
and  it  may  be  said,  that,  as  tender  an  attachment  succeeded  their 
union,  as  could  exist,  under  the  disparity  of  their  ycarf?. 

Charles  "le  MauvaLs,"  ever  occupied  in  miscliicf  had  infused  into 
the  mind  of  his  son-in-law  suspicious  against  Jus  mortal  enemy, 
Oliver  de  Clisson,  Constable  of  France,  and  sndi  a  tliirst  for  ven- 
geance was  awakened  in  his  breast,  that  it  had  nearly  involved  him 
in  ruin.  But  the  flame  of  jealousy  thus  lighted  up  against  De 
Clisson,  and  which  led  to  the  most  eztraord^ary  and  unjustifiable  - 
conduct  on  the  part  of  John  **  le  Valiant,**  did  not  cause  Joanna  to  suffer 
in  the  least ;  an  undoubted  proof  of  her  prudent  and  dttoreet  conduct 

To  the  day  of  Ids  death  her  irritable  husband  continued  to  regard 
the  young  and  lovely  duchess  wiUi  the  most  unalterable  confidence 
and  regard. 

In  the  course  of  her  lm.sban<I's  rule  tins  princess  had  on  many 
occasions  to  exercise  her  benefuial  intluence,  which  was  great,  and 
Joanna  never  failed  to  exeit  herself  ia  the  cause  of  justice  and 
humanity,  and  more  than  once  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  rescuing  her 
wilful  husband  from  circumstances  of  extreme  peril,  into  which  his 
own  rashness  had  led  him. 

The  Dudiess  of  Brittsny,  notwithstanding  the  splendour  of  her 
high  station,  enjoyed  but  little  real  happiness.  In  the  year  1387, 
the  first  year  of  her  married  life,  she  had  to  mourn  the  tragical  ead 
of  her  &ther,  Charles  of  Navarro,  who,  hated  and  unpitied  by  the 
world,  was  still  beloved  by  his  affectionate  daughter,  though  she  was 
uTiahlo  to  respect  and  honour  him.  This  prince  expired  under 
peculiai'ly  horrible  circumstances. 
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In  the  liope  of  restoring  the  use  of  hi«  limby  wliicli  were  paralysed 
hy  disease,  he  caused  liis  body  to  be  encased  iu  bandages  previously 
dipped  in  spirits  of  wine  and  sulphur.  The  careless  attendants  one 
night  defliring  to  sever  the  thread  with  whidi  these  bandages  had  beea 
sewn,  applied  a  candle^  which,  igniting  the  qiirita  of  wine,  burnt  the 
king  so  frightfully,  that  he  died  a  &w  days  siterwardik. 

Much  afflicted  as  she  was  at  this  melancholy  catastrophe  the 
Duchess  Joanna  had  yet  other  griefs.  In  the  following  years  she  was 
deprived  of  two  children,  who  died  within  a  short  time  of  each 
other,  and  severely  did  she  lament  their  loss.  She  was  at  this  time 
hving  in  solitary  life  in  the  castle  of  Krmine,  while  her  husband  was  at 
Paris  pleading  his  cause  against  the  constable,  Oliver  de  Cli.sson. 
But  Joanna  w^as  soon  after  tbeercd  by  the  news  of  the  duke's  recon- 
ciliation with  the  King  of  Franco,  an<l  she  was  also  consoled  for  her 
losses  by  tlie  satisfaction  of  giving  biitli  to  a  son  and  heir  to  the 
house  of  Montfort ;  and  subsequently  she  became  tiie  mother  of  a 
numerous  fiunily. 

From  the  period  oS  the  birth  of  her  ddest  son,  Joanna  began 
to  exercise  her  influence  in  publb  afiairs,  and  she  gradually  became 
experienced  in  the  gOYemment  of  the  duchy.  War  again  Inroke  out 
between  her  husband  and  De  Clisson  hti  1  ngnin  they  were  cited 
to  appear  before  the  King  of  France,  but  John  "  ie  Valiant "  refused 
to  obey  the  summons.  The  Duke  de  Bern  was  dismissed  to  Nantes, 
to  assemble  the  chief  of  the  nobles  of  Brittany  ;  while  ambassadors 
were  sent  to  tlie  duke,  who,  in  great  anger,  commanded  their  arrest. 

Joanna,  instantly  perceiving  tlic  sreat  danger  to  which  tliis  base 
ptep  would  expose  the  duchy,  immediately  hurried  with  her  little  son 
and  her  second  child,  but  an  infant,  into  the  presence  of  the  duke, 
whom  die  besou^t  with  tears  and  earnest  entreaties,  not  to  permit  his 
unconscious  children  to  suffer  the  ineTitable  peril  consequent  on  such 
rashness.  She  pleaded  sucoeasMy,  and  the  duke  ordered  tbat  the 
tmbassadofs  should  be  treated  with  the  usual  respect  But  he  was- 
soon  again  involved  in  trouble  by  harbouring  the  traitor  FieiTe  de 
CraoUt  who  had  attempted  to  assassinate  the  Constable  of  France  in- 
the  Place  de  St.  Katherine.  The  Constable  escaped  the  hand  of  Craon, 
and  the  assassin  fled  into  the  territories  of  the  duke,  who,  refusing  to 
surrender  him,  a  large  army,  linndfMl  by  the  king  himself,  entered 
the  duchy.  The  duke's  ruin  seemed  inevitable,  but  tlie  sudilen  illness 
of  Charles  the  Sixth  put  an  end  to  the  enterprise,  and  Joim  "  le 
Valiant "  was  i^escued  from  iiis  periL 
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In  1393,  the  Duke  of  Brittany  besieged  Dc  Clisson  in  the  c<astle  of 
Josselin,  and  the  Viscount  Rohan  uras  deputed  to  plead  with  the  duchess 
to  persuade  her  luubojid  to  nuw  the  siege.  Joanna  readily  undertook 
to  do  so,  for  she  was  always  more  &Tourable  towards  Be  Clusosi  than 
the  dake»  whc^  upon  this  occasion,  also  acceded  to  his  wife's  request 
De  Olisson  returned  to  his  aUegiance,  and  paid  the  duke  the  som  of 
100,000  golden  fi-ancs^  His  confederates  also  obtained  the  dukc^s 
&vour  through  the  satne  intercessbn;  and  in  the  treaty  which  they 
enteired  into,  in  1393,  Joannii,  as  though  an  independent  sovereign, 
agreed  to  "  [Nromise,  grant,  and  swear  that  she  would  aid  and  defend 
the  n foresaid." 

Tiic  Duke  of  Brittany  aspired  to  the  highest  alliances  for  his  children. 
Ho  projected  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  son,  wlieii  but  eiglit  years  old, 
to  the  second  daughter  of  ihe  King  of  Trance,  and  his  eldest  daughter, 
although  but  seven,  to  Henry,  the  son  of  the  Barl  of  Derby,  and  after- 
wards Henry  the  Fifth  of  England. 

The  first  of  these  alliances  only  took  place ;  and  the  daughter, 
whose'  name  was  Uary,  was  subsequently  contracted  to  the  Earl  of 
Alenfon. 

During  the  frequent  absences  of  the  duke  from  his  duchy,  Joanna 
was  entrusted  with  the  administration  ;  so  that  she  gradually  became 
exercised  in  those  duties,  which  it  was  afterwards  necessary  for  her 

to  fulfil. 

Wlien  Henry  of  Lanca.stcr,  aften\'ards  Henry  the  Fourth  of  Kngland, 
returned  to  this  country  after  the  death  of  John  of  Gaunt,  with  the 
intention  of  claiming  his  inheritance,  and  in  the  remote  expectation  of  tlio 
regal  crown,  he  passed  through  Brittany,  accompanied  by  the  exiled 
Archl^op  ArundeL  He  recei yed  the  nuwt  cordial  welcome  from  John 
« le  Yaliantk'*  who  made  liberal  promises  to  him  of  assistance,  and,  after 
feasting  him  for  seTecal  days,  at  his  departure  sent  with  him  three 
Tessels  of  Brittany,  full  of  men-at-arms  and  othore,  to  escort  him  to 
Hymouih.  Before  the  close  of  the  same  year,  the  Duke  of  Brittany 
was  no  more  ;  Henry  had  usurped  his  cousin*s  throne  ;  and,  not  long 
after,  Joanna  of  Nav  arre  became  his  queen. 

John  "le  Vahant"  died  on  the  10th  of  November,  1399,  and 
some  liave  mipposcd  his  cad  to  have  been  hastened  by  jiui.son, 
administered  through  the  ;igency  of  Margaret,  Countess  of  Pent! lie vi  es, 
the  daughter  of  Clis.'^ou.  However  this  may  be,  his  faithful  eonsoi  t 
attended  him  duriijg  his  last  iihiess,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  closino; 
his  eyes  in  peace. 
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A  few  dajs  previous  to  his  decease,  the  duko  added  a  codicil  to 
Lis  ifnll  by  which  be  eonfinned  to  Joanna  her  dower,  and  all  bia  gifta 
to  her,  hia  beloyed  wife ;  and  appointed  her»  with  her  eldeat  son  and 
two  other  peraons^  hia  ezeentora.  He  also  left  Joanna  aqle  guardian 
of  hia  children,  seven  in  number.  The  duke  was  interred  irith  due 
Bolenmity,  and  Joanna  having  been  appointed  regent  during  the 
minority  of  the  young  duke  her  son,  she  immediately  commenced  the 
charge  of  her  public  duties  By  a  formnl  reconciliation  with  Olirer  de 
Clisson  and  tlie  otlicr  confederate  lords.  This  waa  an  act  of  great 
policy,  to  say  the  least  of  it;  but  it  is  probable,  that  Joanna  knew  the 
real  character  of  De  Clisson,  and  justly  thought  it  wise,  at  any  cost,  to 
secure  the  firiendahip  of  such  a  man. 

There  is  an  anecdote  related  of  the  constable  which  redounds  so 
much  to  his  bonoor  that  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  introduoe  it  here. 

The  daughter  of  Be  Cliaaon  was  the  wife  of  the  rival  claimant  of 
the  Duchy  of  Brittany,  and  it  is  said,  that  when  Duke  John  died, 
kaving  an  infant  family,  she  rushed  to  the  chamber  of  her  father,  and 
requested  him  to  kill  the  noble  minors,  to  make  way  for  her  own 
children. 

This  base  appeal  so  roused  the  iro  of  tlie  virtuous  constable,  that, 
forgetting  at  once  his  just  resentment  against  Duke  John,  he  drew  hia 
sword,  exclaiming  "  that  if  she  lived  longer,  she  would  initiate  her 
duldren  in  infamy  and  dime  I  "  and  he  would  have  killed  her  upon  the 
spot^  bad  she  not  made  a  retreat*  so  baaty  that,  in  quitting  the  presence 
of  her  incensed  parent^  she  M  and  broke  tbe  bone  of  ber  thigh,  which 
caused  her  to  be  lame  throughout  the  remainder  of  her  life. 

The  Duchess  of  Brittany  exercised  tbe  high  duties  of  regent  with 
singular  prudence,  talents,  and  discretion.  Eighteen  months  after 
her  husband's  death,  she  put  the  young  duke  into  possession  of  the 
duchy.  He  took  the  customary  oaths  on  the  22nd  of  May,  1401,  in 
the  cathedral  of  Eemies,  and  was  knighted  by  De  Clisson  on  the 
following  day. 

Previous  to  these  events,  the  Duchess  of  Brittany  having  recdved 
Overtures  of  marriage  from  King  Henry  tbe  Fourth,  bad  taken  the 
necessary  steps  to  obtain  a  dispensation,  which  waa  at  last  granted. 
At  this  time  there  waa  a  scbiam  in  the  Churdi ;  yet,  although  Joanna 

acknowledged  one  pope,  and  King  Tlenrj  another,  matters  were,  after 
some  delay,  finally  accommodated,  and  site  was  united  to  the  King 

of  Kngland,  by  proxy,  on  the  3id  of  April,  1402,  at  the  palace  of 

£itham.    It  is  remarkable,  that  upon  this  occasion,  a  male  repre- 
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Bentative  was  chosea  by  the  duchess,  boiug  Antoine  Rlczi,  viho  received 
ftr  her  the  troth  of  Henry  of  Lancaster  and  pledged  hers  in  return. 

King  Henry's  proposals  had  heea  made  to  the  Dndiess  of  Brittany 
tnth  a  view  to  ohtain  the  guardianship  of  her  sons ;  but  the  court  of 
France,  alarmed  at  this  a1Iiance»  took  the  gOTeramwt  of  Brittany  into 
their  own  hands,  and  the  youi^  princes  were  removed  to  Paris  to 
receive  their  education.  Joanna  consigned  her  sons  to  the  care  of 
the  Huko  of  Burgundy,  and  she  not  only  did  this  with  the  best  grace 
imaginable,  but  also,  by  her  good  sense  and  pmdenco  contrived  to 
overcome  the  displeasure  which  her  marriajje  had  excited  at  the 
French  court.  In  her  last  act  of  regal  power  in  Brittany,  she  secui  cd 
the  independence  of  her  rebtiTe  Joan  of  Nararre,  by  settling  upon 
her  a  pension  of  1000/.  per  annum,  and  she  also  di^sed  cf  a  part  of 
her  dower  to  De  CSisson.  The  next  day  Joanna  sailed  for  England, 
having  previously  assumed  the  title  of  queen,  and  mitten  to  her 
affianced  husband  on  some  matt  ers  of  great  importance. 

The  queen  was  accompanied  to  England  by  her  two  daughters, 
Blanch  and  Margaret,  and  various  attendants.  Tt  was  her  intention  to 
land  at  Southampton,  where  the  king's  envoys  awaited  her  ;  but  her 
fleet  eiieouuterod  a  terrible  tempest,  and  aftor  being  tossed  about 
during  live  day.s,  and  driven  to  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  she  landed  with 
all  her  suite  at  Falmouth.  From  this  place  the  queen  proceeded  to 
Winchester,  where  the  king  received  and  wdoomed  her,  and  when 
their  nuptials  were  celebrated  with  pomp  and  splendid  fiestivitiea. 

Queen  Joanna  proceeded  from  the  royal  city  of  Winchester  to 
London,  where  great  preparations  were  ma«le  in  honour  of  her  arrival 
At  Blackheath  she  was  met  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  City 
Companies,  who,  with  every  demonstration  of  joy.  conducted  her  to  the 
capitnl.  After  passing  one  niglit  at  the  palace  of  the  Tower,  the  queen 
vas  couduL-ted  ^^  ith  the  same  pomp  and  ceremony  to  her  residence  at 
the  pdaco  of  Westminster. 

The  ceremony  of  coronation  followed,  upon  the  2Gth  of  February, 
1403.  Queen  Joanna  was  enthroned  not  on  the  same  seat  with  the 
king,  but  in  a  separate  diair  of  state.  Her  robes  were  the  moat 
beccmiing  and  graceful,  and  in  her  hand  she  bore  the  orb  and  cross. 

FoAv  queens  consort  have  been  crowned  with  more 
the  dignified  and  matronly  Joanna  of  Navarre. 

The  dower  a.ssigucd  to  her  by  parliament  was  the  same  as  that 
of  Anne  of  Boheinia,  first  wife  of  Eichard  the  Second,  amouaUng  to 
10,000  marks  per  annum. 
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Peace  was  never  long  maintaaned  between  France  and  England. 
Tlie  dispodtioii  for  war  was  a  continual  anno3ranice  to  the  new  queen, 
who  was  ihua  often  compelled  to  behuld  licr  nearest  rdativea  engaged 

in  mortal  combat  against  each  other.  The  sou  of  Joanua  ^as  also  so 
much  iiiiilor  the  control  of  the  court  of  France,  that  he  had  often  to 
appear  in  arms  again.st  England,  or  to  remain  entirely  neutral. 

Joanna  was  tlio  lirst  widow  who  had  worn  the  matrimonial  crovm 
since  the  Conquest.  She  was  about  three-and-thirty  years  of  age,  and 
had  u  large  family.  Still  her  influence  over  the  mind  of  Ileory  waji 
great,  and  hia  lore  for  her  continued  unaltered.  By  her  friendly 
interfwenoe  much  evil  was  prevented,  and  at  length  a  truce  was 
concluded  with  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  which  promised  to  be  of  the 
most  essential  benefit  to  both  countries. 

King  Henry  bestowed  upon  his  beloved  wife  many  rich  and  valuable 
possessions,  and  appointed  her  the  new  Tower,  adjoining  Westminster 
Hall,  in  which  to  hold  her  public  courts,  and  perform  sncli  other  acts 
as  devolved  upon  her  as  queen  consort.  Ho  also  granted  her  .some  had- 
mines  in  England  ;  and  ut  lier  request  bestowed  upon  her  sun  Artlnir 
tlie  earldom  of  liichmond,  for  wliich  he  rendered  his  homage  to  the 
king. 

Queen  Joanna  caused  a  splendid  alabaster  tomb  to  be  prefpared  by 
Eni^ish  artists  to  the  memory  of  her  first  husband,  and  oonToyed  to 
Ffance  and  placed  in  the  churdi  of  Nantes. 

Although  so  amiable  and  beloved,  Joanna's  life  was  far  from  being 
either  peaceful  or  happy.    She  was  not  pqnilar  with  the  English, 

simply  on  account  of  the  trains  of  foreigners  which  she  had  about 
her,  always  an  ofl'eusivo  sight  to  the  English.  Two  or  three  attacks 
upon  licr  foreign  domestics  were  made  by  parliament,  and  especially 
by  the  commons,  who  had  now  a&iumcd  a  position  of  considerable 
influence  in  the  state.  Besides  these  sources  of  annoyance,  by  which 
she  was  denied  the  regulation  even  of  her  own  howidiold,  she  saw 
some  of  her  admirers  become  objects  of  jealousy  to  her  royal  brd. 
The  storm  of  hia  fiiry  fell  with  its  utmost  vkHeoM  upon  an  old  and 
faithful  adherent  of  King  Henry,  the  Duke  of  York,  who  was  consigned 
to  a  prison  upon  some  petty  fwetenee^  and  kept  in  confinement  for  a 
considerable  time.  The  king,  however,  was  soon  convinced  of  the 
groundlessness  of  his  suspicion,  and  "made  amendes  "  by  releasing  him 
from  his  enptivity,  and  restoring  him  to  his  former  employment.^?. 
Some  aouit(jry  Unes  are  still  preserved  from  the  pen  of  tlic  Duke  of 
York  which  were  addressed  to  Queen  Joanna,  who,  although  no  longer 
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young;  'was  still  sufficiently  charming  to  excite  great  admiratioo.  Bui  the 
discreet  conduct  of  the  queen  enabled  her  to  rise  above  every  suspicion, 
and  to  maintain  ber  influenco  with  the  kin;;  as  powerfully  as  before. 

Besides  these  subjects  of  annoyance,  the  (luecn  was  compelled  in 
140G  to  \nivt  witli  her  two  dauj^liters,  who  had  accompanied  her  to 
Kagiuud  ;  and,  having  no  children  by  King  Henry,  she  was  the  more 
lAiini^y  ttttadied  to  tkeae  princesses.  It  vas  therefore  vifh  deep 
regret  that  she  resigned  them  to  their  elder  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Brittany,  vho  had  formed  marriages  for  them,  in  order  to  strengthen 
his  own  political  position.  Tet  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  the  society 
of  her  second  son,  Arthur  of  Bretagne,  who  had  arrived  the  year  before^ 
and  who,  as  already  stated,  had  been  created  Earl  of  Richmond. 

From  this  period  Queen  Joanna  resided  at  Leeds  Castle,  in  Kent, 
with  the  king,  in  order  to  avoid  the  plague  which  raged  in  London, 
In  the  year  1409  the  king  and  queen  passed  their  Christmas  at 
Elthani,  a  favourite  abode  with  them.  In  1412,  her  third  sou,  Jules 
of  Bretagne,  Lord  of  Chautoro,  arrived  iu  England,  but  only  to  die. 

The  conduct  of  Joanna  as  a  stepmothw  vas  ixr^roachahle;  though 
by  some  she  has  been  accused  of  aTsrice,  probably  arising  from  her 
pecumary  difficulties  in  all  her  three  pontioni!^  first  in  Spain,  then  in 
Brittany,  and  lastly  in  England.  Sho  survived  her  husband  some 
years.  King  Henry  died  on  the  20th  March,  1413  ;  and  his  successor 
continued  to  testify  to  her  the  same  respect  and  esteem  as  ho  had 
previously  evinced  ;  and  some  historians  even  say  that  he  entni^t  'd 
her  with  a  share  in  the  governnu  tit  during  his  cxj)edition  ti>  ]'i  uice. 
Upon  the  news  of  the  victory  at  Agiiicourt,  (Juecn  Joanna  went  in 
procession  hum  St.  Taul's  to  Westminster  with  the  prelates,  nobility, 
Lord  Mayor  and  corporation  of  the  city,  to  return  thanks  for  this 
signal  success.  But  she  had  little  cause  for  joy ;  for  the  Duke  of 
MaMjoa,  the  husband  of  h^  eldest  dau^ter,  after  cleaving  the  jewelled 
coronal  of  her  step-son,  King  Henry,  was  kiUed  in  this  battle,  and  her 
own  brother,  Charles  of  Navarre,  died  of  his  wounds  on  the  following 
day ;  besides  which,  her  son  Arthur,  a  gallant  prince,  who  had  em- 
braced the  cause  of  France,  was  taken  prisoner.  Thus,  while  acting 
the  part  of  a  sovereign  on  this  occasion  of  pubh'c  rejoicing,  the  heart 
of  the  mother  mourned  in  secret  over  lier  familv  bereavements  :  vet 
sho  forbore  to  weep  until  she  had  fulhlled  the  outward  -acts  of  licr 
regal  station.  Queen  Joanna  had  to  endure  much  anxiety  respecting 
the  Aiture  position  of  her  eldest  son,  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  who  had 
mudi  offended  King  Heoiy  the  Fifth ;  and  equally  so  on  account  of 
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Pfeinoe  Artluir,  wlio,  u  Eari  of  lUdbmond,  had  Tiolated  liis  oath  of 
allegianoe  and  greaUj  ezasperatod  the  monarchy  who,  therefore,  iras 
deaf  to  the  intercesBbns  of  Joanna  in  his  behalf  and  kept  him  in 
dose  oonfinement  for  many  years. 

In  1417,  Kint^  Henry  the  Fifth  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Duke 
of  Brittany  ;  he  himself  specifying  that  he  does  this  "  at  the  prayer  of 
Joanna,  that  excellent  and  most  dear  lady,  the  queen  our  mother." 

Two  years  later,  we  find  Joanna  was  arrested  at  her  j>alaco  of 
IIaverin<;  Btiwt  r,  l)y  order  of  the  Duko  of  Bcdfonl,  then  regent,  on  the 
extraordinary  charge  of  having  practisod  agjiinst  the  king's  life,  while 
in  Ncmnandy,  by  meaaa  <^  fntchcraft.  Her  cMef  aecuaer  wts  her 
confeesor,  John  Bandol^  a  Minorite  fnar,  throng^  whose  statements 
King  Heniy  resolred  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  sereritj  against  his 
stepmother,  who,  with  all  such  of  her  household  as  were  suspected, 
were  committed  to  prison.  The  queen  was  first  confimil  in  the  castle 
of  Leeds,  and  afterwards  at  Perensey.  She  was  deprived  of  all  her  rich 
possessions  in  lands,  money,  furnitmre,  and  even  of  her  wearing 
apparel ;  and  her  servants  were  dismissed  by  her  gaoler,  Sir  John 
Pelham,  and  strangers  placed  .ibout  her  person.  One  writer  has 
ventured  to  assert  that  Joanna  wiw  convicted  on  this  charge,  but  it  is 
certain  she  never  was  permitted  the  opportunity  of  refuting  these  dark 
allegations.  Without  any  regard  to  justice  she  was  condemned 
unheard,  and  committed  to  solitaiy  confinement  The  Tiol«at  death  of 
tiie  priest  Bandolf  for  eyer  sil«&ced  his  OTidenoe ;  and  as  he  was  the' 
only  witness  against  her,  this  aiBair  has  continued  a  mystcrj'.  It  has, 
howew,  been  supposed  that  King  Henry  the  Fifth  wished  to  borrow 
large  sums  from  the  ample  dower  of  his  stepmother,  and  meeting  with 
some  resistance  on  her  part,  caused  her  arrest  on  this  friTolous  charge, 
which  afTonlod  hiui  a  pretence  to  replenish  his  eoflers. 

The  return  of  King  Henry  the  Fifth  with  his  bride,  the  beautiful 
ICatherine  of  Valois,  brought  no  alleviation  to  the  sufferings  of  Queen 
Joanna;  for,  although  her  near  relative,  that  prinoen  evinced  no 
sympathy  for  h<»r ;  and  even  part  of  the  royal  dower  of  the  prisoner 
was  assigned  ov«r  to  twainfiiitt  the  state  of  the  new  queen. 

At  lengdi  the  mighty  conqueror  of  France,  finding  his  end 
•approaching,  was  seized  with  remorse  for  the  injuries  he  liad  inflicted 
on  his  father's  widow  ;  and  addressed  the  lords  and  bishops  of  his 
council,  on  the  13th  of  July,  1422,  commanding:  the  restitution  of 
Queen  Joanna's  lands.  This  letter  freed  the  (juoLn,  if  not  in  wDrds,  at 
least  in  cfiect,  from  the  serious  charge  under  which  she  iiad  been 
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Buffering.  PrcTioQtfy  to  this,  hoiir0Ter»  she  had  been  TemoTed  to  Leeds 
Castle,  <'in<l  her  captivity  somewhat  ameliorated.  King  Henry  died  on 
the  31st  of  August,  1422  ;  and  m  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Henry  the 
Si.xtli,  a  petition  \ra.s  presented  by  Joanna  for  tlic  complete  restitution 
of  her  dower,  commanded  by  his  father,  whose  grants  to  other 
individuals  had  raised  some  diflSculties  in  this  matter. 

Queen  Joanna  Uved  many  years  after  her  restoration  to  liberty  and 
Iter  iDjal  station.  She  sometimes  resided  at  Iiangley,  but  her  favourite 
retreat  was  Ibtming  Bower,  at  which  place  she  died  on  the  9th  of  July, 
1437,  heing  sixty^aerMi  years  of  age. 

Joanna  of  KaTaxre  had  nine  childrai  by  ber  first  husband.  Of 
these,  two  died  in  infancy.  The  eMest  was  Duke  of  Brittany  ;  the 
second,  the  valiant  Arthur.  E  nl  r  f  RichnMmd,  distingoished  himself  in 
France  ;  and  her  two  daughters  who  came  with  tlic  queen  to  England 
died  soon  after  they  were  married,  as  was  supposed  by  poison.  Joanna's 
third  sou,  named  Jules,  died  in  England  in  1412,  and  Kichard,  Count 
d'Estampes,  survived  his  mother  only  one  year. 

Quceu  Joanna  had  no  children  by  her  second  marriage.  She  was 
inteired  in  Canterbuiy  Cathedral,  near  the  king,  whom  she  surnTod 
twenly-five  years.  A  superb  altar  tomb  bad  been  xwsed  OTer  the 
remains  of  ber  busband  by  Joanna,  and  upon  <h]s»  side  by  aide,  the 
efllgies  of  Henry  the  Fourth  and  his  queen  repose. 

The  portrait  of  this  queen  gives  us  the  idea  of  a  very  beautiful 
woman.  She  is  represented  as  majestic  and  graceful,  and  her  atti- 
tude that  of  easy  dignity.  Her  head  was  very  high  and  broad 
upwards  ;  her  throat  long  and  delicate,  and  her  arms  slender  and 
rounded.  Her  features  have  been  described  as  small,  yet  regular,  with 
very  long  eyes  and  eyebrows ;  a  peculiar  expression  of  acuteuess,  or 
intelligence,  pervades  the  whole  countenance,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
diacorer  in  those  sweet  traits  anything  whidi  could  autbonse  the 
diarges  of  witdieraft  against  her.  Her  enemies  might  be  supposed 
envious  of  or  troubled  by  those  bewitehing  smilei^  whidi  ever  csst  a. 
radiance  around  ber. 
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COVSOBT  Of  HBKBT  *raX  FIFTH. 

Katjiehine,  tlie  duugliter  of  Charles  the  Sixth  of  France,  surnameil 
the  Well-beloved,  and  of  I«ibella  of  Bavaria, — cette  furie  de  F^tat, 
as  Moreri  calls  her — was  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  twelve  children 
Tirhich  the  unprincipled  Isabella  bore  to  lier  unhappy  husband.  She 
was  bom  in  the  Hdtel  of  St  Paul,  at  Paris,  on  the  27th  of  October, 
1401.  When  but  seventeen  she  was  easily  persuaded  to  adopt  her 
motiier^s  ywvm,  who  had  conceired  a  mortal  hatred  to  her  own  son 
Charles,  and  resolved  to  do  all  possible  injury  to  his  interests,  and 
to  promote  those  of  the  English  in  France.  Accordin<!;ly  Katherine 
abandoned  herself  entirely  to  the  interests  of  the  English  party,  and 
seems  to  have  been  desirous  to  unite  herself  with  Henry,  who,  when 
she  was  a  child  in  the  cradle,  had  been  an  unsuccessful  suitor  for  the 
hand  of  her  eldest  sister  Isabella,  and  since  that  of  her  own.  Mother 
and  daughter  being  of  one  opinion,  but  a  brief  time  elapsed  before 
another  and  far  more  strenuous  effort  was  made  to  arrange  matrimouial 
matters  with  the  covetous  and  ungallant  invader.  They  went  in 
person  to  meet  him  at  Meuhin,  and  dragged  with  them,  though  then 
?ei7  iU,  the  unhappy  king,  who  seems  to  haye  been  invariablj  the  most 
humble  serrant  of  all  his  suoceesire  custodiers,  and  their  name  was 
Legion.  However  diametiwally  opposite  their  TiewSi,  he  adopted  them 
all  in  tunv  not  malffri,  but  de  bongri,  with  p«{ect  good-will;  and. 
instead  of  opposing,  he  was  always  prompt  to  see  with  the  eyes  and 
hear  with  the  ears  of  those  who  were  nearest  to  him.  The  story  of 
the  manner  in  which  this  unhappy  monarcli  lost  his  senses,  and  how  he 
again  recovered  them,  is  one  of  the  most  singular  things  in  history,  but 
too  long  for  detail  here.  Whether  he  ever  did  recover  full  possession 
of  a  sound  intellect,  is  doubtful.  Rightly  does  Baylo  select  this 
unfortunate  period  as  an  illustration  of  what  he  calls  "  the  weak  side  of 
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monurchical  govenunents,'*  for,  he  observes,  "wfaateyer  political  iOs 
may  oociu;  oth^  constitatioiu  are  not  subject  to  infimcr^t  or  cFBunen^ 

a3  kirn;s  arc." 

"Wlien  the  day  appointed  for  tho  conference  with  Henry  was 
come,  tlie  kin;;r,  the  queen,  anil  Princess  Kathcrinc,  tho  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  ami  the  Count  do  St.  Pol,  with  tlie  members  of  the  council, 
escorted  by  a  thousand  combatants,  went  to  the  place  of  conference, 
near  to  Meulan,  and  entered  the  teuLs  that  were  without  the  inclosure. 
Soon  after  the  King  of  England  arrived,  attended  by  bis  brothefs  the 
Dukes  of  Clarence  and  Gloucester,  and  a  thousand  men-at-«nn8.  He 
entered  the  tent  that  had  been  pitched  for  him,  as  the  others  had  done; 
and  whw  thej  were  about  to  Gonmeiioe  the  conference,  the  queen  on 
the  right  hand,  followed  by  the  Lady  Katherino,  the  Duke  of  Buigundy,' 
and  the  Count  de  St.  Pol,  entered  tho  inclosure.  In  like  manner  did 
the  King  of  England,  with  his  brothers  and  coinicil,  by  another  opening; 
and,  with  a  most  respectful  obeisance,  .sahited  the  queen,  and  then 
kissed  her  and  tho  Lady  Katherine.  After  this  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 
saluted  tho  king,  bending  his  knee  a  little,  and  inclining  his  head ;  but 
Henry  took  him  by  the  hand,  embraced  him,  and  showed  him  great 
reqiect  After  they  had  rfflmuiwd  in  oonference  a  long  tune,  they 
separated,  tsking  most  reqiectiul  leave  of  each  other.  On  the  morrow 
tluree  weeks  they  again  met  tber^  and  remained  together  for  Beraral 
days  in  the  ssme  state,  and  with  the  same  number  of  persons  as  before, 
with  tho  exception  of  tho  Lady  Katherino,  who  bad  been  brou^t  the 
first  time  that  the  King  of  England  might  see  her.  King  Henry  was 
very  desirous  to  marry  her,  and  not  without  cause,  for  she  was  very 
handsome,  of  high  Ijirtli,  and  of  the  most  engaging  manners." 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  tho  maiden's  beauty  and  tho  hero's 
admiration,  his  territoiial  acquislLiveuesjs  remained  undiminished.  Such 
was  the  exorbitancy  of  his  demands,  that  even  all  the  interest  of  the 
queen  oould  not  persuade  the  council  to  comply  with  them;  and  the 
oonfor«&oe  ended  without  any  satisfikctoiy  result. 

Some  days  afterwards  Henry  demanded  a  third  interview  at  the 
Bridge  of  Ponthoise,  but  on  arriving  there  and  folding  the  tents  struck, 
tlie  barriers  pulled  down,  and  everything  removed  to  show  that  the 
treaty  was  supposed  to  be  entirely  broken  off,  "  the  King  of  England  was 
nnich  displeased,  and  said  indignantly  to  the  Duke  of  Burgimdy,  the 
oidy  one  of  tlie  royal  family  who  had  attended,  '  Fair  cousin,  we  wish 
you  to  kuuw  wc  will  iiave  the  daughter  of  your  king  and  all  that  we 
have  asked,  or  we  will  drive  him  and  you  out  ul  the  kingdom.'  The 
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duke  repUeii '  Sire,  you  toe  pleased  to  say  so,  bat  before  jou  can  driTO 
my  lord  and  out  of  his  kiogdom,  I  make  no  doubt  that  you  will  be 
heartily  tired.'" 

After  this  rejoinder,  which  oedainly  is  not  witty,  and  probably 
therefore  is  literally  true,  they  separated ;  and  the  proepectS  of  Henry 
seemed  destined  to  be  depiivcd  of  some  of  tlicir  brillinncy,  when  an 
event  occurred  which  was  productive  of  tlic  most  deplorable  coiise<jucnccs 
to  France  and  of  benefit  to  liiin.  This  was  the  assassination  of  the 
Duko  of  Burgundy  by  the  Dauphin,  wlio  seems  to  liavc  selected  for 
the  pot|)etratiou  of  his  crime,  the  very  moment  in  which  the  object  of  it 
appears  to  hare  been  vnkesiiag  to  a  li^t  sense  of  his  du^  to  Ida 
oountry  and  to  his  sovereign. 

Bat,  whatever  were  the  real  motives  of  this  crime,  its  consequences 
were  such  as  mig^t  have  been  antidpated  by  the  most  unrefiecting. 
Hiilip^  the  son  of  the  murdered  prince,  immediately  succeeded  to  his 
estates  and  power,  and  devoted  his  whole  energy  and  resources  to 
punish  the  murderers  of  his  father.  To  promote  his  attainment  of  this 
object,  he  united  liimself  in  a  close  conicderacy  with  tlie  qnccn  and 
with  Henry  ;  and  the  marriage  of  the  latter  with  Kathcrino  then 
speedily  ceased  to  become  a  subject  of  difficult3\ 

"At  length  it  was  concluded,  by  favour  of  the  Duko  of  Burgundy 
and  his  party,  that  Charles,  king  of  France,  should  give  to  Henry, 
king  of  En^and,  his  youngest  daughter  Katharine  in  marriage,  and,  in 
consequence  of  tibis  alliance,  should  make  him  and  his  heirs  successors 
to  the  throne  of  France  after  his  decease  ;  thus  disinheriting  his  own 
son  and  heir,  Charles,  duko  of  Touraino,  and  dauphin,  and  annulling 
that  princijile  of  the  constitntion  which  had  been,  with  great  delibera- 
tion, resolved  on  by  former  kings  and  peers  of  Franco,  namel}',  that  it 
should  never  bo  governed  or  inherited  by  a  female,  or  hr  any  one 
descended  from  the  female  line.  The  King  of  France  also  agreed  that 
should  King  lleury  have  no  issue  by  this  marriage,  he  and  his  hen's 
were  to  remain  successors  to  the  crown  of  France.  AH  this  was 
granted  by  King  Charles ;  but,  to  say  truth,  he  had  not  for  some  time 
past  been  in  his  right  senses."  ^ 

The  nature  of  this  treaty  is  well  expressed  by  Shakespere. 

"  Katherine.  Is  it  possible  that  1  should  love  the  enemy  of  France  t 

"  Henry.  No,  it  is  not  poBsible  that  you  should  love  the  enemy  of 
France,  Kate  :  htit  in  loving  me,  you  should  love  the  friend  of  France  r 
for  I  love  France  so  well,  that  I  will  not  part  with  a  single  village  of  it : 
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I  will  hare  it  all  mine  ;  and,  Kate,  "whek  Franoer  is  inine^  and  I  ani 

yours,  then  jours  is  France,  and  you  are  mine." 

Shortly  afterwards,  "  Henry,  king  of  England,  accorapnnied  by  his 
two  brothers,  the  Dukes  of  Clarence  and  of  Gloticestcr,  the  Earls  of 
IlnntiiicJon,  Warwick,  and  Kyme,  and  many  of  the  great  lords  of 
England,  with  about  sixteen  hundred  combatants,  the  greater  imit  of 
'whom  were  archers,  set  out  from  Rouen  and  came  to  Pouthoise,  and 
tbenoe  to  St  Denis.  He  crossed  the  bridge  at  Charenton,  and  left  part 
of  his  amy  to  |i;iiard  it,  and  thence  advanced  bj  Frovins  to  Troyes  in 
Champagne.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  seTeral  of  the  nobility,  to 
shew  him  honour  and  respect,  came  out  to  meet  him,  and  conducted 
him  to  the  hotel  where  he  whs  lodged  with  his  princes.  Shortly  after 
his  arrival,  he  waited  on  the  king  and  qneon  of  Franco,  and  the  la  ly 
Kalherine  their  daughter,  when  great  honuurs  and  attentions  were  by 
them  mutually  paid.  When  all  relating  to  tlio  peace  had  been  con- 
cluded. King  Henry,  according  to  the  custom  of  France,  affianced  the 
lady  Katherine. 

**0a  the  morrow  of  Trinity-day,  the  Eiag  of  England  espoused 
h^  in  the  parish  churdi  near  to  which  he  was  lodged :  great  pomp 
and  magnificence  were  displayed  by  him  and  his  princes,  as  if  he 
were  at  that  moment  king  of  all  the  world." 

Thus  did  the  vile  Isabella  of  France  consent  to  disinherit  her  own  son, 
and  Katherine  her  own  brother,  by  tliis  marriage.  There  is  something 
monstrous  in  the  whole  arrangement.  The  King  of  France,  a  wretched 
maniac,  signing  away  his  own  inheritimce,  and  all  parties  holding  the 
nuptial  festivities  iu  tlie  midst  of  the  dev;uslation8  of  France.  So 
bloody  and  uuuatmal  a  nmrriuge  was  perhaps  never  contracted,  and  in 
blood  it  was  steeped  and  in  horror  uospeakidde,  for  within  a  fortnight 
King  Henry  butchered  the  whole  garrison  of  Montereau  on  its 
surrender  to  please  his  ally,  called  "  Philip  the  Good  **  of  Buigundy. 

After  the  condusim  of  the  feasts  and  ceremonies  of  the  marriage, 
Henry  and  Charles,  accompanied  by  their  queens,  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  the  whole  army,  departed  from  the  city  of  Troves  to 
Ijcsiegc  the  town  of  Sens  in  Burgntuly,  which  wns  occupied  by  a  part_y 
of  the  dauphin's  men.  When  they  had  taken  it,  they  proceeded  with 
a  ainiilar  purpose  to  ^rontereau-faut-Yonne.  The  governor,  who  held 
it  for  the  dauphin,  made  a  gallant  defence,  but  was  soon  overpowered, 
and  the  place  entered  by  assault* 

''When  this  had  been  don^  some  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's 
people!,  hy  the  direction  of  the  women  of  the  town,  went  to  the  spot 
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■where  "Duke  John  had  been  buried,  and  inst.nitlv  placed  over  the  gr.aro 
a  m  urmng  cloth,  aud  liglited  tapers  at  each  cud  of  it.  On  the 
mori  iiw,  by  orders  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  several  noble  knights  and 
esquires  of  his  household  were  sent  thither  to  raise  the  corse  and 
examine  it  On  their  arriral,  tbej  had  the  body  dug  up ;  bat  in  truth 
it  was  a  mdaneholy  sights  for  he  bad  atill  on  his  pourpoinl  and 
dmw^  and  there  was  not  a  man  present  irho  could  refrain  from 
weeping.  The  bod  j  iras  again  put  into  a  leaden  coffin,  filled  with  salt 
and  spices,  and  carried  to  Burgundy,  to  be  interred  in  the  convent  of 
Carthusian  frianii  without  Dijon." 

Heniy  then  proceeded  to  besiege  Melun,  and  Gbaries  and  the  two 
queens  fixed  their  residence  at  Corbeil.  Katharine  was  attended  by 
the  Duchess  of  Clarence  and  other  noble  Enghsh  ladies  ;  and  while 
there  she  was  frequently  visited  by  her  husband.  But  after  a  time 
Cliarlcs  and  the  princesses  were  brought  to  the  camp,  in  order  that  the 
iuiiabitants  of  Melun  might  bo  enticed  to  surrender  to  their  own  sove- 
reign ;  they  repUed,  however,  that  they  would  cheerfully  throw  open 
the  gates  to  him,  but  that  they  would  never  ]>ay  ubedienoe  to  a  king  of 
England,  the  andent  deadly  enemy  of  France.  NererthelesB,  Charles 
continued  to  dwell  in  the  camp»  under  (he  care  and  management  of 
his  son-in-kw,  not  indeed  with  his  former  state  and  pomp,  for,  as 
Honstrelet  adds,  "  it  was  a  poor  sight  now  to  see  him.  But  Isabella 
was  grandly  attended  by  ladies  and  damsels,  and  in  company  with 
Kathorino  remained  for  about  a  month  in  a  house  which  Henry  had 
erected  for  them  near  to  his  tentf,  btit  Hir  enough  from  the  town  to 
prevent  the  cannon  from  annoying  tliem.  Every  day  at  sunrise  and 
nightfall,  eight  or  ten  clarions,  and  divers  other  instniments,  played 
III ^  ^t  melodiously  for  an  hour  before  their  dwelling.  In  truth,  tlie  king 
oi  England  was  more  magnificent  during  this  siege  than  at  any  other 
during  his  reign." 

While  he  was  engaged  in  it>  The  Lord  de  TIsIe-Adam,  marshal  of 
France  who  had  been  sent  to  garrison  Joigny,  returned  to  the 
camp.  He  had  caused  to  be  made  a  surcoat  of  li^t  grey,  in 
whidi  he  waited  on  the  King  of  England  relative  to  some  affairs 
touching  his  ofiicc.  When  he  had  made  the  jiroper  salutations,  and 
had  said  a  few  words  respecting  his  business,  King  Ueury,  by  way  of 
joke,  said — 

"  '  What  I  VIsle-Adam,  is  tliis  a  dress  for  a  marshal  of  France  1  * 
"To  which  he  replied,  looking  the  king  in  the  face,  'Sire,  I  have 
had  it  thus  made  to  cross  the  Seine  in  the  boats.' 
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**  The  king  rejoined,  '  How  dare  jou  ilras  look  a  prince  fdl  in  Uie 
&oe  when  70a  are  spenking  to  kim  t ' 

"  *  Sire,*  answered  I'Ltfe- Adam ;  '  sueh  is  the  costom  of  ub  French- 
men ;  and  if  anj  one  addresaea  another,  whatever  may  be  his  rank, 
and  looks  on  tlie  ground,  he  is  thooght  to  have  evil  designi^  and  cannot 
be  an  honest  man.' 

"  The  king  replied.  *  Such  Is  not  our  custom.' 

"  After  these,  aiul  some  few  more  words,  the  Lord  de  ITsle-Adam 
took  leave  of  tlie  king,  and  departed  from  Lis  presence,  but  lie  perceived 
tliat  he  was  not  iu  his  good  graces.  He  waa  shortly  afterwards 
deprived  of  his  office  as  marshal  of  France." ' 

This  is  a  curions  and  interesting  anecdote  and  sfgntficantly 
eipresnve  of  die  haughtiness  and  injustice  of  the  period. 

After  the  surrender  of  Melun,  the  two  kings*  attended  by  the 
Pokes  of  Clarence,  Burgundy,  Bedford,  and  Bxeter,  went  to  Paris.  A 
numerous  body  of  citizens,  in  handsome  array,  came  out  to  meet  them, 
and  tlio  streets  were  covered  and  ornamented  with  very  rich  cloths. 
Charles  and  Henrv  rode  siile  by  side,  and  on  their  entrance  carols  were 
sung  in  all  the  squares  through  which  they  passed.  As  they  advanced, 
they  met  different  processions  of  the  clergy  on  foot,  who  halted,  and 
then  presented  the  holy  relics  borne  by  them  to  be  kissed  by  the  two 
kings.  When  thej  were  first  ofiered  to  the  Fireneh  monarch,  he 
turned  towards  Henry  and  made  him  a  sign  to  kiss  them ;  hut  with 
equal  courtesy*  thu  sovereign,  putting  Ms  hand  to  his  head,  and  bowmg 
to  King  Charles,  replied,  "  That  he  would  kiss  them  after  him."  This 
order  waa  adopted,  and  {Hracttsed  all  the  way  to  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame,  where  the  monarchs  and  attendant  princes  dismounted  and 
entered  the  church. 

Tho  two  queens  made  their  entry  into  Paris  on  the  ensuing  day, 
■when  tho  Duke  of  Burgundy,  witli  many  English  lords,  went  out  to 
meet  them.  Great  joy  was  displayed  on  their  arrival,  and  numberless 
presents  were  <^red  by  the  city  <>f  Pioris  to  the  monarchic  but  espe- 
dsHy  to  Henry  and  Katherine.  The  whole  of  the  day  and  night  wine 
was  constantly  running  throu|^  brass  cocks  m  the  squares  in  sudi 
abundance  that  all  might  partake  of  it ;  and  the  chroniclers  add, 
"  I^Tore  rejoicings  were  made  throughout  Paris  than  tongue  can  teU, 
for  the  peace  that  had  been  made  between  the  two  kings." 

At  the  fea.'^t  of  tho  Nativity,  Henry  and  Charles,  with  their  qneens 
and  households,  kept  open  court  at  Paris ;  tlie  former  at  tho  Louvre, 
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and  the  latter  at  the  Hotel  de  St.  Vol.  But  tlicir  state  was  very 
dififerent ;  for  that  of  the  French  mouarch  was  poor  and  mean,  and  he 
vas  Attended  only  by  persons  of  low  degree  and  some  old  serrants ; 
vhite  of  bis  Tictorious  antagonist  and  Katherioe,  the  magnificmce  was 
unbounded.  The  bigbest  nobility  came  from  all  parts  to  do  them 
honour  ;  and  from  that  day  Heniy  took  on  himself  the  whole  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom,  appointing  officers  at  liis  jileasuro,  and  dismissing 
those  to  ^vhom  their  monarch  and  the  hie  Duke  of  Burgundy  had 
given  appointments. 

When  the  festivities  were  concluded,  the  English  prince  and  his 
fair  consort,  with  a  gorgeous  retinue,  iiroceedcd  to  Kouen,  aecompaMiod 
by  the  Dukes  of  Clarence  and  Bedford,  and  tlie  Hed  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
who  had  married  Henry's  sister,  and  had  come  to  aappoH  him  w^ 
fire  hundred  men-at-arms.  When  the  public  aflairs  had  bem  anranged 
in  that  town,  the  sorere^ns  departed  thence  and  repaired  to  Amien^ 
where  they  were  received  enthusiastically  and  magnificently ;  and  very 
costly  presents  were  made  by  the  municipality  to  the  consort  of  their 
kiniT  eli'ct.  Thence  they  continued  their  journey  to  Calais,  where  they 
stayed  a  few  days,  and  then  crossed  (Im-  Channel  to  England,  his 
subjects  cheering  their  victorious  prince,  as  if,  says  Monstrelet,  "  he 
had  been  an  angel,  lie  lost  no  time  after  his  arrival,  in  having 
Katherine  crowned  queen  of  England  in  the  city  of  London,  the  metro- 
polis of  that  kingdom.  The  coronation  was  performed  with  such 
splendid  magnificence  that  the  like  bad  never  been  seen  at  any 
coronation  since  the  tune  of  that  noble  knigh^  Arthur,  king  of  the 
English  and  Bretons."  It  m  recorded  that  the  only  evidence  of  a  spirit 
of  kindness  existing  in  Queen  Eatherino  was  exhibited  by  her  at 
this  coronation  feast,  where  she  interceded  with  Henry  for  the 
liberation  of  tlic  captive  youthful  monarch  of  Scotland,  James  the 
Fiist,  the  author  of  the  quaint  ancient  poem  called  "  The  Quair."  The 
queen  not  only  swceceded  in  her  request,  on  condition  that  James 
should  asfdst  Henry  in  jirosecutfng  the  conquest  of  France,  but 
obtained  his  betrothal  to  the  holy  to  whom  he  was  passionately 
attached— Joanna  Beaufort.  After  this  ceremony,  King  Henry 
made  a  progress  to  the  principal  towns  of  his  realm,  and  explained  to 
them  with  much  doquenc^  what  grand  deeds  he  had  peiformed 
through  bis  prowess  in  France^  and  what  yet  remamed  to  be  done  for 
the  complete  conquest  of  that  kingdom,  namely,  the  subjugation  of  his 
adversary  the  Dauphin  of  Vienna,  only  son  to  King  Charles,  and 
brother  to  Katherine^  who  styled  himself  hdr  to  the  crown,  and  regent 
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of  Prance,  md  kepi  poBBenon  of  the  greater  part  of  lihe  country.  To 
oamplete  tliis  conqaesi,  he  said,  only  two  things  wete  neeemrj — 
monej  and  men ;  and  these  requisites  were  so  liberally  granted,  that 
he  very  soon  collected  laiger  sums  than  had  ever  before  been  seen,  and 
they  could  scarcely  be  counted. 

At  this  time  Katherino  obtained  a  very  fantastic  addition  to  her 
Bocit'ty  ill  London  in  the  person  of  nn  errant  damsel  and  j)rinccs.s  ;  for 
a  quarrel  liavinf^  occnrred  between  John  Duke  of  Brabant  and  his 
duchess,  JacMjueliiie  of  Bavaria,  she  left  his  palace.  "  The  principal 
reasons  for  her  so  doing  were  commonly  reported  to  be,  tliat  she  found 
him  of  poor  undM«tsndii^,  and  that  he  mflfered  himself  to  be  governed 
by  persons  of  low  degree.  The  Buke  of  Burgimdy,  who  was  equally 
related  to  both,  and  her  mother,  the  Countess  of  Hainsultk  Tainly 
attempted  to  reconcile  them.  She  declared  that  she  would  find  means 
to  effect  a  divorce,  so  that  she  might  marry  some  person  who  would 
pay  attention  to  her  becoming  her  rank.  The  duchess  was  at  this  time 
in  the  flower  of  her  yoTith,  beautiful,  well  made,  and  as  fully  accom- 
plished as  any  ladv  of  lier  age.  After  having  resided  with  her  mother 
for  a  short  time,  they  }>roceede(l  togetlier  to  Valenciennes,  -where  the 
duchess  took  leave  of  her,  and  went,  as  she  said,  to  amuse  herself  in 
the  town  of  Brabant ;  but  on  the  morrow  she  departed  thence  very 
early  in  the  moming»  and  was  met  on  the  plain  by  the  Lord  d^EscaOlaii, 
a  native  of  Hainaiilt»  but  an  Englishman  in  his  heart  With  him 
she  had  hdd  many  conferences  while  at  Valenciennes^  and  he  had. 
promised  to  escort  her  to  London,  to  seek  redress  from  King 
Henry,  and  to  concert  with  him  as  to  the  best  means  to  be  rid  of 
her  husband.  In  company  with  this  knight,  who  had  about  ^^'^yts^ 
horsoinen  with  liini,  she  took  the  road  to  Calais,  whence  after  some 
stay  she  crossed  over  to  Englaml,  wlicre  she  wiis  most  honourably 
received  by  the  king,  "who  made  her  general  promises  of  aid  in  ail 
her  concerns." 

This  eccentric  personage  is  she  who  afterwards  occasioned  so  mndi 
political  confusion  by  her  &tally  precipitate  marriage  with  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester.  To  this  union,  whidi  may  be  den<Hninated  absurdly  rash, 
for  it  occurred  while  her  first  husband  was  still  living,  historians  gene- 
rally attribute  the  disasters  which  afterwards  befell  the  English  in 
Franco  ;  a<?  it  if?  supposed  to  have  alienated  from  their  alliance  the 
Duke  ol  Burgundy.  This  conjecture,  however,  will  admit  of  nmch 
questioning ;  but,  as  this  is  not  the  place  to  investigate  it,  we  will 
proceed  to  narrate  the  proceedings  of  Heory,  whose  return  to  France 
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was  disagreeably  liastened  by  the  unlucky  battle  of  BaUg^  in  which 
lii^  brother,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  waa  killecL  He  disembarked  at 
Caku  -mStk  an  arm j  of  iwentj^four  thouaaiid  ardien  and  from  three 
to  four  thouBand  m^Mit'aniui ;  and  thenoe  proceeded  to  Montoa  to  meet 
the  Duke  of  Boigondy.  With  this  prince  it  vaa  arranged  that  he 
ahould  retom  to  Ficardj  to  oppose  Sir  John  Harooiirt»  and  that  the 
king  should  attack  Dreux.  Afler  the  sunrender  of  this  place,  he 
besieged  ifoaux,  where  he  heard  of  the  accouchement  of  Katherine^ 
whom  he  had  left  behind  him  in  England,  of  a  son  and  heir  to  the  two 
kinL'doms.  It  is  singular  that  Ilcnry,  before  quitting  England,  had 
6t!  i  ly  enjoined  the  queen  not  to  let  the  expected  heir  be  born  at 
Windsor.  The  queen,  however,  disobeyed  this  command  ;  the  child 
was  born  at  Windsor,  and  on  tlie  king  anxiously  inquiring,  on  receiving 
the  news,  where  the  boy  had  been  born,  and  being  answered  at 
Windsor,  he  sighed,  and  immediately  recited  a  well-known  rhyme, 
importing  that  he  himself  shonld  have  a  short  rngn  and  get  much,  but 
that  his  son  should  hare  a  long  reign  and  lose  alL  Host  probably  this 
propheqr*  'which  had  come  to  his  knowledge,  was  the  cause  of  his  prohi- 
hition  of  Windsor  as  the  child's  birthplace.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  was 
singularly  fulHllcd ;  possibly  hasting  its  own  accomplishment.  The 
royal  infitni  was,  by  command  of  his  father,  baptised  Henry,  and  one  of 
his  sponsors  was  the  whimsica,]  Jacqueline.  The  birth  of  his  son  gave 
unbounded  gratification  to  the  king,  and  the  rejoicings  throughout 
England  were  on  an  unprecedented  scale  of  pomp. 

After  the  surrender  of  Meaux,  "  Katherine,  Queen  of  England,  who 
had  been  for  some  time  recovered  of  her  lying-in  of  her  first-born 
child,  Henry,  arrived  at  Ilarflcui  in  giiind  state,  attended  by  ladies 
without  number,  and  escorted  by  a  large  fleet  filled  with  ra^-at-arnui 
and  archersi  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  brother  to 
the  king.  On  hnding»  she  went  to  Bouen,  and  thence  to  Vinoennes 
to  meet  the  king.  Queen  Katherine  traToUed  in  royal  state,  always 
accompanied  by  the  Ddie  of  Bedford  and  the  men-at'arms.  King 
Henry  departed  from  Meaux  with  his  friends  to  meet  her,  and  she  was 
received  by  them  as  if  she  had  been  an  angel  from  heaven.  Great 
rejoicings  were  made  by  the  King  and  Queen  of  France  for  the  liappy 
arrival  of  tlieir  son-in  Inw  and  daughter;  and  on  the  thirtieth  day  of 
May,  Whitsun-eve,  the  Kuigs  of  France  and  of  England,  accompanied 
by  their  queens,  left  Vinceinies,  and  entered  Paris  itii  onich  pomp. 
The  King  and  Queen  of  France  were  lodged  ai  the  iiutel  St.  Pol,  and 

the  King  of  England  at  the  Louvre.   In  each  of  these  places  the  two 
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kings  solemnly  celebrated  Uie  feast  of  Pentecost,  which  fell  on  the  daj 
after  their  arrival. 

*'0n  ilm  day  the  King  and  Queen  of  Engtondwere  seated  at  taU^ 
gorgeously  appaTelled,  bavtiig  crowns  on  their  heads.  The  English 
piinoes,  dukes,  koightq,  and  pfelates  were  partakers  of  the  ftast^  each 
seated  according  to  his  tank;  and  the  tables  were  covered  with  the 
rarest  viands  and  choicest  wines.  The  king  and  queen  this  day  held  a 
grand  court,  which  was  attended  by  all  the  English  in  Paris  ;  and  the 
Parisians  went  to  the  castle  of  the  Louvre  to  see  the  king  and  queen 
at  table,  crowned  with  their  most  precious  diamonds ;  but  as  no  meat 
or  diink  was  offered  to  the  populace,  they  went  away  much  discon- 
tented ;  for  in  former  times,  when  the  kings  of  France  kept  open  court, 
meat  and  drink  were  distributed  plentifully  to  all  comers  by  the  king  s 
servants. 

*'  King  Charles  had  indeed  been  as  liberal  and  courteous  as  his  pre- 
deoesBom,  but  he  was  now  seated  in  his  H6tel  of  St  Pol  at  taUe  with 
his  queeUf  deserted  by  the  grandees  and  others  of  his  subjectsi  l!1ie 
goTemment  and  power  of  his  kingdoni  were  now  trsnsferred  into  tiie 
hands  of  bis  son-in-law,  King  Henry ;  and  he  had  so  little  shares  that 
he  was  managed  as  the  King  of  Bnghind  pleased,  and  no  attention 
was  paid  him,  which  created  much  sorrow  in  the  hearts  of  all  loyal 
Frenchmen,  and  not  without  cause.'' ' 

Poor  King  Charles  !  He  was  one  of  those  unfortunate  personages 
who  seem  bom  expressly  to  make  manikst  bow  mm-h  of  ingratitude^ 
selfishness,  and  meanness  exist  in  tin  iiiajuiiiy  of  inaukmd. 

Tho  royal  faunlics  then  departed  from  Pans,  and  went  to  Senlis, 
where  they  made  some  stay.  Thence  Henry  repaired  to  Compi^gne, 
where,  learning  that  a  plot  had  been  fimned  to  betray  the  city  of 
Phris  to  the  adherents  of  the  dauphin,  he  hastened  to  that  city 
and  detected  and  punished  the  conspiratorB.  He  then  returned  to 
fienlis,  whsm  the  nudady  that  oocsaioned  his  death  uanilested  itself 
most  painfully.  Nevertheless,  he  took  leave  of  Che  King  and  Queen  of 
Frsnoe,  and  of  his  own  consort,  and  proceeded  to  Mdun  in  a  Utter, 
in  order  that  he  mif^ht  join  his  army  on  the  day  appointed  for  a  battle 
between  the  dauphin  and  the  Duke  of  Bui^ndy.  But  he  daily  jjrew 
so  much  weaker,  that  he  was  forced  to  return  to  the  castle  of  Vincennes, 
where  Katherine  was,  and  wliere  he  terminated  his  martial  and 
adventurous  life.  Previous  to  las  dissolution  he  gave  some  excellent 
poUtical  advice,  which  was  not  adopted. 
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KatiieiiiM^  wbo  mm  jet  only  in  her  twen^-flnt  jetr,  indulged  in 
violent  grief  for  the  loee  of  her  lord,  and  followed,  In  greet  etate^  the 

funeral  procession  from  Paris  to  London.  The  body  of  die  king  "was 
laid  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  great  horses.  There  was  alao  a  figure 
dressed  resembling  him,  in  royal  state,  in  purple  and  ermine,  crowned, 
and  bearing  the  !3ceptre  and  globe  in  its  hand.  Tliis  representation  of 
the  great  warrior  king  was  placed  over  the  corpse,  in  a  splendid  bed  in 
the  chariot,  and  a  magnificent  canopy  was  held  over  it  by  men  of  note, 
and  in  this  state  tlic  funeral  passed  through  the  various  towns  till  it 
reached  Calais — the  King  uf  Scots  attending  us  cincf  mourner,  besides 
a  Taet  number  of  noblea  and  captains  of  renown,  bearing  hatchments, 
and  others  bearing  banners.  Around  the  bier  were  four  hundred 
nen-at^anns  in  block  armoor  and  with  reversed  lanoes.  At  a  miJe's 
distance  followed  the  queen,  with  a  vast  retinue,  keeping  always 
within  view  of  the  light  of  the  great  wax-torches  which  encompassed 
the  procession.  At  Dover  she  was  met  by  fifteen  bishops  in  their 
pcmtifical  habits,  and  by  a  great  concourse  of  mitred  abbots  and 
priestf?,  with  a  vast  concourse  of  people.  All  tlic  way  from  Blackhcath, 
and  through  London,  the  priests  cli anted ;  an  I  the  people  at  their 
doors,  each  holding  a  torch,  formed  a  unique  illumination.  Such  was 
the  solemn  magnificence  of  the  obsequies  ^vith  which  Katherino 
lamented  her  lord.  She  raised  also  to  his  memory  a  tomb  of  sur- 
passing grandeur.  At  his  interment,  "  and  in  regard  to  everything 
concerning  it,"  says  Honstrelet,  "  greater  pomp  and  expense  was  made 
tban  had  been  done  for  two  hundred  yean  at  the  burial  of  any  kmg 

Bngbnd ;  and  even  now  as  much  honour  and  reverence  are  daily 
paid  to  his  tomb,  as  If  it  were  certain  he  waa  a  saint  in  paradise; 
Thus  ended  the  life  of  King  Henry  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  for  when 
he  died  he  was  but  forty  years  old.  He  wa^  very  wise  and  i^le  in 
every  business  he  undertook,  and  of  a  determined  character.  During 
tlie  seven  or  eight  years  he  ruled  in  Fmnce  he  made  greater  contjuests 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  had  ever  done.  It  is  true  he  was  so  feared 
by  hjs  pnnces  and  captains  that  none  dared  to  disobey  his  orders, 
however  nearly  related  to  him,  more  especially  his  English  subjects. 
In  this  state  of  obedience  were  bis  subjects  of  France  and  of  England ; 
and  principal  cause  waa,  that  i£  any  person  transgressed  his 
ordinances,  he  had  been  instantly  punished  without  fovour  or  merqy." 

The  unfortunate  Charles  terminated  his  career  within  less  than 
two  months  after  the  decease  of  hie  son-ui>hiw.  This  event  oooaaioned 
the  Parisians  to  send  an  embassy  to  the  infimt  Heniy  and  to  Eatherini^ 

ii2 
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to  mtreat  ihtA  theiy  would  order  that  a  mMxeat  fareb  sbodd  proceed 
to  France  to  oppose  the  daSy  advances  of  the  new  king,  late  dauphin 
of  Vjenne.   Thoi^  the  person  to  be  thwarted  was  her  brother,  the 

proposition  was  jo^^illy  received  bj  Katherine,  and  the  enTOJB  werd 
fiuthfullj  promised  speedj  and  efiectual  succour. 

For  about  three  years  Kntlierinc  appeared  in  public,  on  the  opening 
of  parliament,  and  such  occasions,  with  the  infant  king  in  her  carriage, 
or  seated  in  her  lap,  in  great  state,  and  much  to  the  dehght  of  the 
people. 

^e  Earl  of  Warwn^  was  appointed  guardian  of  the  in&nt  king ; 
and,  soon  afto*,  Eathetine  disappeared  from  public  lift^  and  that  so 
completely,  that  for  thirteen  years  there  are  no  state  documents 
which  record  her  actions.   The  fact  was,  that  she  had  married  Owen 

Tudor,  a  Welshman,  who,  tbongli  claiming  a  princely  origin,  had  been 
occupying  no  higher  station  than  a  common  soldier  in  the  Welsh 
band  which  fought  under  Henry,  her  late  husband,  in  France.  Tra- 
dition ascribed  his  advancement  to  the  degree  of  Esquire,  to  his 
bravery  at  Agiiicourt,  where  lienry  the  Fifth  appointed  Mm,  for  his 
merit,  one  of  the  squires  of  his  body.  He  was  still  in  this  station, 
keeping  guard  over  the  queen  and  her  infiint  son  at  Windsor,  when, 
by  his  handsome  person,  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Katherine, 
Being  called  upon  to  dance  before  the  court  on  some  festive  occasion, 
Owen  made  a  stumble  and  fell  into  the  queen's  lap^  as  she  sate  in  a 
low  seat  amongst  her  ladies  ;  and  the  good-humoured  manner  in 
which  she  excused  this  awkwardness,  first  raised  a  suspicion  amongst 
the  court  ladies  of  her  liking  for  him.  The  marriage  gave  the  greatest 
offence  to  the  lato  king's  courtiers,  and  especially  to  the  Duke  (»f 
Gloucester,  who  had  been  appointed  protector,  li  was  kept  as  pro- 
foundly seiavt  as  posriUe  by  Katherine ;  and  on  the  first  suspicion, 
not  of  the  actual  &ct»  but  of  the  dangw  of  it^  a  severe  statute  was 
enacted  in  the  sixth  year  of  her  son's  reign,  finrbidding.  under  heavy 
penalties,  any  one  to  marry  a  queen-dowager,  or  any  lady  holding 
lands  of  the  crown,  without  the  consent  of  the  king  and  his  council 
There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  marriage  had  taken  place  some 
titde  before,  and  this  law  w^^nld  only  tend  to  the  more  strictly  main- 
tiiiniug  secrecy  as  to  their  connexion.  It  was  never  recognised  by  the 
government  ;  Katherine  always  .styled  herself  the  widow  of  ITciiry  tlio 
i'  litii ;  and  her  son,  Henry  the  Sixth,  never  acknowledged  Oweu  ludor 
as  his  fiither-in-law,  though  he  received  him  after  he  attained  his 
nuyoiity,  into  ctmsiderable  &vour,  and  raised  two  out  of  the  three  sooa 
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of  Dodor  and  Katharine  to  rank  and  fiiitane.  The  Duke  of  Ol0ttcester» 
the  brother  of  Henry  the  Fifth»  and  unde  of  Henrj  the  Sixth,  appeart 
to  hate  been  moat  especially  incensed  at  the  qneen-dowager'a  marriage 
witli  Owen  Tudor.  It  was  in  vain  that  Tudor  boasted  of  descent  from 
Cadwallador  kings,  and  asserted  that  he  was  of  the  line  of  the  old 
prince  Theodore,  which  the  Saxon  pronunciation  had  corniptcd  to 
Tudor,  and  even  vulgarised  to  Tiddcr  :  he  was  regarded  of  mean 
station.  Rapin  declares  that  liis  fatlicr  wa.s  a  brewer,  of  Beaumaris  ;  and 
Pennant  will  not  allow  him  to  have  been  more  than  scidi/er,  or  shield- 
bearer  to  the  Bishop  of  Bangor.  Ailer  Katherine  had  had  four  chil- 
dren by  him,  three  sons  and  one  daughter,  in  the  year  1436,  four> 
teen  years  after  her  royal  husband's  death,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
ftucoeeded  in  separating  Katharine  and  Owen  Tudor.  Katherine  mis 
compelled  to  retire  to  the  Abbey  of  Bermondsey ;  her  three  sons  were 
torn  from  her,  and  conveyed  to  the  keeping  of  a  sister  of  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk  ;  her  daughter  had  lived  only  a  few  days  i  and  Owen  Tudor, 
her  husband,  was  thrown  into  Newgate. 

This  cruel  persecution  appeais  to  have  broken  Katherine's  heart  : 
she  became  very  ill,  and  in  her  weakness  and  dejection  grievously  laid 
to  heart  her  perverneueiis  in  having  disobeyed  the  injunction  of  her 
royal  husband  Henry  the  I^ffh,  and  given  birth  to  Henry  the  ^th  at 
Windsor.  Those  iniirfbrtunes»  which  Henry  had  prophesied,  were 
rapidly  fulfilling.  The  English  had  evacuated  Paris,  and  were  fast 
losing  town  after  town  in  France.  Katherine's  mother,  Queen  Isabeao, 
had  recently  died  neglected  and  despised,  scarcely  any  one  being  found 
to  bury  her.  From  that  which  had  thus  come  to  pass,  Katherine, 
in  her  feebleness  and  sorrow,  might  naturally  look  forward  to  calamity 
falling  on  hf^r  son,  as  the  necessary  sequence  of  belief  in  the  truth 
of  the  prugaoatication.  But  a  few  days  before  lier  death  she  dictated 
a  will,  addressed  to  ihc  iutig  her  son,  full  of  melancholy,  but  not  even 
then  mentioning  Owen  Tudor  as  her  wedded  husband.  She  died 
February,  1487,  but  a  few  months  after  her  entrance  to  the  Abbey  of 
Bermondsey ;  and  was  buried  in  Our  Lady's  Chapel,  Westminster 
Abbey,  in  a  stately  tomb,  bearing  a  Latin  epitaph,  which,  as  it  repre- 
sented her  as  toidow  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
purposely  destroyed  by  Henry  the  Seventh,  as  directly  denying  tJie 
legitimacy  of  his  father.  The  fate  of  Katherine  after  death  waa 
strange  in  the  extreme.  Her  rem?iiTi^  were  exhumed  wlicn  Henry  the 
Seventh  was  interred,  and  continued  unburied  till  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century.    In  three  hundi*ed  yeai's  her  body  wai»  sliowu 
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tM  a  eurioflity  to  any  penomi  Tinting  'Wesfcnmuter  Abbey.  It  ranaiiied 
in  a  irand«rfiil  itata  of  preMrratbiL  Popys  boaatfl  of  baving  kined 
it ;  and  it  was  not  till  late  in  the  reign  of  Geoiga  the  Third  that  it 

was  consigned  to  one  of  the  vault& 

After  Katherine's  death,  her  husband  was  vigorously  persecuted. 
He  escaped  from  Newgate,  and  retired  into  Wales  ;  but  his  indefati- 
gable enemy,  Gloucester,  again  secured  liim  by  treachery,  and,  in  spite 
of  a  safe  conduct,  threw  him  into  a  dungeon  of  Walhngford  Cjistle, 
and  then  brought  him  back  to  Newgate.  Ouce  more  Tudor  broke 
looae  from  Newgate,  and,  reaching  hia  natiTO  mountaina^  was  not 
retaken.  On  Heofy  the  Sixth  arriTiog  at  power,  though  he  never 
acknowledged  Owen  Tudor  aa  his  at^&ther,  be  appointed  him  keeper 
of  the  royal  paika  in  Wales ;  and  when  IIeiiry*8  own  troubles  with  the 
house  of  Yoik  arriyed,  Owen  stoutly  did  battle  for  hin^  and  beiqg 
taken  prisoner,  was  beheaded  in  Hereford  markot-placo. 

The  third  son  of  Katherino  by  Owen  Tudor  became  a  monk  of 
Westminster,  where  he  lived  and  died  in  tlie  habit.  The  eldest  son, 
Edward,  was  made  Duke  of  Riclunond,  witli  precedence  over  all  other 
English  peers.  lie  died  in  hui  twentieth  year,  but  ieit  au  infant  sou,  who 
became  Henry  the  Seventh.  The  next  aon  of  Kalherine,  Jasper  Tudor, 
iraa  created  EarVof  Pembroke.  Had  Catherine  Kved  tiU  this  period, 
it  ia  evident  that  Henry  would  hare  treated  her  with  the  affection  of 
a  aon.  Aa  it  yma,  he  befaaTod  like  a  most  noUe  brother  to  the  aona 
of  her  second  marriage^  and  nerer  fytg/Kn  Glonoeeter  fir  his  hardi 
treatment  of  henel£ 
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Kaboar^,  daughter  of  Ren^  of  Anjou,  subsequently  King  of  Sicily, 
and  Isabella  of  Lorraine,  "was  the  youngest  of  her  parents'  five  children, 
and,  according  to  history,  the  most  favoured  by  natui  e  of  them  all. 
Her  gr^dmoUier  was  Yokmd,  or  Violante^  of  Arrogoa  (at  this  time  a 
constant  wtant  at  the  Frendi  oourt),  and  the  ^MUiish  blood  thim 
intennlngled  did  not  sliimber  in  this  one,  at  leasti  of  her  descendanta. 
Ilaigaret's  own  motiher,  a  scion  of  the  line  of  Charlemagne,  was  also  as 
spirited  as  she  was  heautiful ;  bat  Ben6  himself  so  unfortunate  in  his 
care^,  appears  to  have  naturally  approximated  more  closely  to  the 
future  consort  of  his  daughter,  being  devoted  to  the  refinements  of  art, 
and  attached  to  the  peaceful  enjoyments  of  domestic  life.  The 
members  of  this  family  were  united  to  each  other  by  bonds  of  the 
strongest  affliction  ;  and  Margaret,  we  arc  told,  was  alike  the  favourite 
and  admiration  of  France  and  themselves.  Possessed  of  "  a  masculine, 
courageous  spirit,  of  an  enterprising  temper,  endowed  with  solidity  as 
well  as  vivacity  of  understanding,  she  had  not  been  able  to  conceal 
those  great  tolente  oren  in  the  privacy  "  of  her  fisUiier's  narrowed 
oour^  "and  it  was  lessonable  to  expect  that  when  she  should  mount 
the  throne  they  would  break  out  with  stiU  superior  lustre^"  She  was^ 
says  Hume»  "the  most  accomplished  woman  of  her  ago^  both  in  body 
and  mind,  and  seemed  to  possess  those  qualities  which  would  equally 
qualify  her  to  acquire  the  ascendant  over  Henry  and  to  supply  all  his 
defects  and  weaknesses,"  With  these  attractions  it  is  not  extraordi- 
nary that  other  propostils,  anterior  to  those  of  the  King  of  England, 
had  been  made  for  the  hand  of  the  Infanta  (as  she  was  called  among 
the  Proven<^ls)  ;  and,  indeed,  the  gallant  Count  de  St.  Pol,  and  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  s  liandsomc  nephew.  Count  de  Nevers,  are  both 
mentioned  as  fjEivoured  lovers  of  Margaret ;  in  feet,  to  the  first  she  is 
reported  to  have  been  engaged ;  but  both  these  allianoes  were  aban- 
doned finally  lor  the  more  splendid  prospects  opened  by  Suffolk's 
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embnatirt  nor  do  we  find  an^  record  of  relttdance  apmi  ber  part  to 
aoquieaoe  in  her  &tlier*s  ftocqitanoe.  MwgMret,  avIio  was  bom  Hardi 

23,         was  about  fifteen  when  this  contract  took  place. 

The  treaty  liad  been  signed  at  Tours,  the  present  residence  of  tlie 
court,  wlierc  Rnpin,  quoting  Hail,  Bioudi,  and  others,  states  the  mar- 
riage to  have  been  celebrated,  although  the  father  and  mother  of 
^largaret  having  been  united  at  Nanci,  it  is  on  tliis,  as  well  as  upon 
other  accounts,  most  probable  that  those  authorities  which  fix  the  last- 
mentioaied  city  «s  the  scene  of  tiie  nuptials  are  correct  A  notice  of 
the  erent,  comprised  in  a  dosen  lines  of  Honstrelet's  chronicle  states 
thftt  here  "with  the  king  were  Bene,  king  of  Sicily,  and  snmben  of 
great  lords  and  knights,  the  queens  of  France  and  Sicily,  the 
dauphiness,  and  the  dauglitcr  of  Rend,  whom  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  had 
come  with  a  splendid  embassy  to  demand  in  marriage  for  the  King  of 
England.  After  a  few  discussions  every  tiling  w;us  agreed  on  ;  but 
before  their  departure  with  the  new  queen,  a  magnificent  tournament 
was  held,  in  which  the  Kings  of  France  and  Sicily,  the  Lord  Charles 
d  Aujou,  the  Counts  do  Foix  and  d©  St.  Pol,  the  Lord  Ferry  d& 
Lornune,  and  serenl  other  lords,  tilted ;  these  ftasts  lasted  eight  dayi^ 
and  the  ladies  ir&n  most  qplendidly  dressed."  The  Lord  Ferry  of 
Lorraine,  as  he  is  here  called,  had  recently  married  Ifargaret's  only 
sister,  having  eloped  with  her  upon  the  occasion  of  this  very  touma- 
ment,  since  a  steady  disinclination  was  manifested  by  the  fiimily  to  his 
long-projected  suit  ;  and  tlic  rebellious  tliotigh  forgiven  pair  accom-; 
panied  the  Queen  of  England  as  far  as  Bar  le  Due,  where,  we  arc  told, 
"  Ren^  and  her  mother  took  leave  of  her  with  floods  of  tears,  and 
prayers  for  her  welfare."  Two  leagues  from  Nanci  the  King  and  Queen 
of  France  had  previously  parted  with  their  niece,  "  with  many  tears, 
and  recommended  her  to  the  protedion  of  God ;  their  grief  was  so 
great  that  they  could  not  speaL**  ^ 

Although  the  marriage  had  taken  place  in  the  month  of  NoTemher, 
delays  upon  her  transit  from  Nanci  rendered  it  the  end  of  March  or 
the  beginning  (tf.the  following  April  before  Margaret  landed  at  Porr 
Chester,  whence,  proceeding  to  Southampton,  she  was  seized  with  a 
sudden  and  serious  indisposition,  which  again  protracted  her  meeting 
with  lier  royal  consort.  According  to  Stow  and  others,  Henry  had 
been  awaiting  her  at  Southwick,  where,  on  the  22n(l  of  April,  141.11,  the 
marriage  was  personally  solenmised ;  the  ring  used  on  this  occasion 
being  made  frnn  one  "  of  gold,  garnyshed  wiOi  a  &yr  nibiet  sometime 
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jcveii  onto  us  bj  our  Wl  oaide  the  Cardinal  Snglande,  mik  the 
which  we  were  sacred  on  the  da>7  of  ow  coronation  At  Ptoj^  delivered 
unto  JIalJiew  Phelip  to  breke^  and  thereof  to  make  an  oUier  ryng  for 
the  qnene'jB  wedding-ring."  *  It  waa  here  on  the  reiy  spot  of  her 
marriage,  that  the  youtUul  quem  came  first  into  contact  with  those 
troubled  elements  which  Tvere  to  render  her  life  one  long  source  of 
tempests  and  calamities.  The  com-t  at  this  time  waa  rent  by  the  con- 
tending factions  of  Hunipbrey.  Dnkc  of  Gloucester,  the  king's  uncle,  and 
the  protector  of  the  reahn,  and  Cardinal  Beaufort,  the  king's  great 
uncle.  Each  of  these  noblonien  were  anxious  to  ally  the  king  so  a^  to 
fftrengthen  their  own  party.  Glouoester  had  been  in  treaty  idth  the 
Count  of  Armagne  for  hie  daughter,  and,  it  is  aaid»  had  gone  so  for  as 
a  betrothal ;  but  Cardinal  Beaufort  defeated  his  rival's  object  by 
brii^lbg  to  the  young  king's  knowledge,  the  beauty  and  accomplish- 
ments of  Maigaret  of  Aigou,  niece  of  Louis  XL,  king  of  France.  So 
much  was  Henry  enamoured  of  the  picture  and  the  descriptions  which 
he  received  of  Margaret  that  he  hurried  on  the  negociation  with 
youthful  precipitance,  and  ^  *  a  sacrificed  for  the  accomplishment,  the 
province  of  Maine,  the  key  oi'  Normandy,  for  which  his  fatbei-  had 
shed  so  much  blood.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester  was,  of  com-se,  highly 
incensed  at  the  triumph  of  the  measurea  of  the  Beaufort  fiction  over 
his'  own,  and  in  whibh  Uai|i;aret  was  so  innocently  involved  Yet 
Gloucestnv  whose  near  relationship  inferred  a  due  amount  of  courtesy, 
seemmg  to  have  foigotten  his  disinclination  to  the  match  in  his  desire 
to  shew  every  mark  of  honour  to  his  new  sovereign,  met  her  at 
Blackheath,  and  on  the  following  Friday,  May  28,  conducted  her  in 
triurnpli  to  London,  "  attended  (Stow  says)  by  the  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  sheriffs  of  the  city,  and  the  crafts  of  the  same  on  horseback." 
Aiiotlier  tournament  completed  the  celebration  of  the  event,  which  was 
distinguished  by  a  costly  magnificence  and  displa}'  hardly  justified  by 
the  empty  state  of  the  exchequer  on  both  sides,  and  somewhat  in 
contrast  with  the  scantiness  of  the  young  queen's  personal  wardrobe. 

"The  natures  of  the  late  married  couple  were,-  if  uot  oppoeiteb 
sufficiently  differing :  the  husband  was  of  a  womanish  inclination,  the 
wifo  of  a  manlike  spirit ;  the  king  was  humble^  devout,  spiritually^ 
given,  caring  only  for  his  soul's  health  ;  the  queen  was  proud,  ambitious, 
worldly-given,  and  not  to  be  quieted,  till,  having  brouf^bt  the  kingdom 
to  be  governed  a^i  she  pleased,  she  might  see  herself  free  from  rivals 
in  the  government.   The  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  no  ways  piea^g  to 
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her,  M  wdl  for  tliat  lie  had  opposed  her  mmiagi^-^m  hajary  not  to 
be  forgotten'— «8  Ukeiriee  that  her  husband,  being  long  since  oat  hie 
minority,  was  still  gorerned  by  him  as  formerly  when  he  was  wider 

age."*  This  dissonance  of  taste  and  feeling  corroborated  by  every 
contemporary  and  subsequent  writer,  affords  sufficient  ground,  even 
perhaps  upon  tlie  score  of  necessity,  for  the  independence  ai^siuned 
by  Margaret  in  public  affairs  from  the  outset  of  hcrcarcer,  ^viLiiout 
reference  to  the  instigations  of  Beaufort,  iSulioiiL,  iiuckiugliam,  Somerset, 
and  others,  who,  through  lier  instnmieiitsfity,  attempted  to  promote 
their  own  politieal  and  private  schemes. 

So  long  as  the  secret  artiele  of  the  matrimonial  n^godstion  (which 
relinquished  the  province  of  Matne^  "  the  bulwark  of  Konnandy,*^ 
remained  undisi  n  sr  d,  the  Marquess  of  Suffolk  was  lauded  to  the  skies 
for  the  part  he  liad  taken  in  obtaining  a  queen  for  the  nation  who 
seemed  likely  to  socvire  its  admiration  and  regard  ;  but  though  the 
obnoxious  topic  liad  been  hitherto  studiously  avoided,  the  rapid 
approach  of  tho  conclusion  of  the  truce  cntorced  the  necessity  of 
fulfilling  its  conditions.  It  was  evident  to  Beaufort  and  his  party,  that 
so  long  as  Gloucester  opposed  tho  reUuquishment  of  l£uno,  as  a 
measure  most  impolitic  and  fraught  with  fiitsl  aSBuo  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  crowDy  there  could  be  no  prospect  of  success^  and  therefore  the 
removal  of  thia  powerful  opponent  to  his  pnUic  planar  and  the  object 
alike  of  his  undying  hatred,  even  by  the  foul  means  of  tresdmy  and 
murder^  did  not  appal  the  unrelenting  cardinal 

Wo  readily  avail  ourselves  of  the  discrepancies  of  historians  upon 
this  point  to  exonerate  the  queen  from  participation  in  so  horrible  a 
tragedy.  Rapin,  who  in  his  eagerness  to  condemn  her,  forfeits  all  claim 
to  impartiality,  asserts  that  she  "first  encouraged  the  resolution;"  and 
Biondi  surmises  that  by  "  Gioucoster's  death  the  queen  tliought  to  have 
estsbliahed  her  anthority.''  The  mmd  is  indeed  too  fully  awakened  to 
a  sense  of  the  fell  cruelty  of  some*  "  who  eren  on  their  death-beds  play 
the  ruffistt,'*  not  gladly  to  take  rduge  in  eTciy  rationsl  pretext  from 
the  suppoBtion  that  revenge  should  ersr  so  unsex  the  feminine  dia- 
raoter :  in  the  esse  of  Margaret,  however,  we  have  every  presumption 
for  her  innocence,  not  only  fix)m  the  readiness  of  popular  fury  to 
involve  the  higliest  personages  iu  the  crimes  of  their  subordinates,  but 
also  because  it  is  admitted  tiiather  "  usual  activity  <'ind  spirit  made  the 
public  conclude  that  the  duke's  enemies  di  i-st  not  have  ventured  upon 
such  a  deed  without  hor  privity/'    In  iact^  by  no  means  a  tavourable 
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writer  is  oompeUed  to  acknovledgc,  that  if  Margaret  connived  aft  the 
murder  ahe  muet  btTe  evinced  an  ''ignonmce  in  thinge  to  come^" 
Btrangely  at  variance  vrith  her  charactertetio  fermf^  for  tiiis  act 

"  threw  her  headlong  upon  those  evils  which  with  the  price  of  her  own 
blood  she  would  willingly  have  redeemed  ;"  and  by  it  aho  "  lost  all  that 
she  could  lose,  her  life  excepted,  her  husband,  son,  and  kingdom." 
The  prejutlice,  however,  of  political  pnrtisan'^hip  caused  the  sentiments 
of  the  public  to  run  strongly  against  the  «iuueu,  and  the  stigma  affixed 
to  the  plotters  of  the  duke's  death  became  indelible,  no  less  from  the 
excellence  of  the  yictim,  than  from  the  treachery  of  the  crime.  It  was 
at  fint  deemed  advisable  to  lure  the  duke  to  his  destructkm  by  specious 
overtures  of  friondship^  vrhich^  inducing  his  distnisty  might  urge  him  to 
compromise  himself  by  some  undiaguued  act  of  retaliation.  But  this 
plan  faiUng  through  the  probity  of  his  ovn  conduct  and  intentions, 
in  the  second  year  of  the  queen's  marriage  a  parliam«it  was  called, 
first  at  Cambridge  and  afterwards  at  St.  Edmundsbury  (in  preference 
to  London,  wliere  Gloucester's  popularity  would  have  protected  him), 
and  shortly  after  his  appearance  there  ho  not  only  found  himself 
accused  of  high  treason,  but  discovered  that  the  king's  mind  had  been 
so  abused  to  his  prejudice,  that,  without  being  permitted  an  opportunity 
of  exculpation,  he  was  coounitted  to  close  confinement^  nor  even 
suffered  to  retain  his  usual  attendants.  Seventeen  days  afterwards  he 
was  found  dead  in  his  bed ;  and  though  the  public  exposure  of  his 
body — ^the  plausible  evidence  of  his  having  sustained  no  violent  end*~> 
was  resorted  to  (an  act  so  successfully  tried  in  former  cases,  but  of 
itself  sufficient  to  excite  suspicion),  the  universal  bchef  that  he  had 
been  murdered  remained  unshaken  ;  which  conviction  acquired  strength 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  sudden  decease  of  his  arch-enemy  Beau- 
fort, "a  prelate  much  more  proper  for  the  world  than  the  Church,* 
only  eigiit  weeks  subsequently. 

OAbb  k  from  ita  very  nature  short-siglited,  and  the  enemiea  of  Hie 
Duke  of  Gloucester  soon  experienced  this  truth  by  the  influx  of  results 
inimical  to  their  wUies  and  anticipations.  So  hmg  as  the  duke^  the 
heir  presumptive  to  the  crown,  continued  alive,  the  popular  vciee 
would  have  been  too  strongly  in  his  favour  to  admit  of  the  pret«uions» 
however  well  founded,  of  another;  but  as  his  death  removed  an 
important  safeguard  from  the  reigning  monarch,  so  it  encouraged  the 
Duke  of  York,  descended  from  a  branch  senior  to  the  house  of  I-iancaster, 
to  an  indirect  attempt  upon  the  succession,  by  securing  an  extensive 
interest  m  ius  ckums,  although  not  appearing  peraonally  on  the  scene. 
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To  iocrMfle  alao  the  national  discontent^  Edmund  Bnke  of  Somenet» 
who  had  heen  aome  time  auiee  appointed  goremor  of  Nonnand j, 
obliged  to  disnuss  the  greater  portion  of  his  troops  from  want  of 

pecuniary  supplies ;  and  Charles  of  France,  by  a  diligent  employment 
of  the  period  of  the  truce,  having  collected  and  disciplined  fresh  forces, 
renewed  tlic  war  with  England,  with  the  success  which  might  have 
been  anticijjated.  This  and  a  complication  of  other  circumstances 
conspired  to  render  the  childless  queen  of  England  apparently  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  her  own  relatiTes  in  Franoe,  and  at  the  same  time 
carelesB  of  those  at  home ;  and  the  un&vounkble  impreeaion,  studioiiBly 
fomented  hj  the  duke^a  party,  drew  upon  Margaret  daflj  inereaaing 
odiiun  and  miatniat  St^olk,  adranoed  by  the  queen  to  tiie  rank  of 
duke,  was  branded  witihtite  appellation  of  "  the  &T0urii8;  "  and  it  waS 
complained  that  the  council  had  been  filled,  at  his  suggestion,  by  her 
partisans,  under  the  king's  authority,  without  the  smallest  consideration 
of  their  fitness  for  the  posts  to  which  they  were  j)ronK)ted,  until  the 
general  tumult  reached  its  acm6  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  English 
from  France,  and  the  entire  loss  of  posscssiuus,  sonic  of  wliichhad  been 
united  to  the  crown  of  England  for  a  period  of  throe  centuries. 

The  Buke  of  Yoik  had  meanwl^te  been  removed  from  the  more 
public  arena»  and  sent  to  quell  a  rebellion  in  Irehmd;  and  here  not 
only  did  he  diatinguiah  himaelf  by  the  skill  and  credit  of  his  adminis- 
tration, bat  "  so  assuaged  the  fiuy  of  the  wild  and  savage  people,  Uiat 
he  won  such  favoiu*  among  them  as  could  never  be  separated  from  him 
and  his  Uneage."  Richard,  a  prince  of  valour  and  abilities,  "of  a 
prudent  conduct  and  mild  dispositions "  added  to  the  dangerous 
popularity  such  qualiticf?  inspired,  was  likely  from  liis  wealth  and 
cornioxions  to  prove  a  most  formidable  opponent.  The  former  rc.sulte<l 
fruui  the  union  ot  mauy  successions,  "  those  of  Cambridge  and  York  on 
the  one  hand,  with  those  of  Mortimer  on  the  other,  which  last  inheritance 
had  been  before  ai^mented  by  an  nnion  of  the  estates  of  Olarenoe  and 
Ulster  with  the  patrimonial  possessions  of  the  fimiily  of  March.*'  Hiis 
duchess  was  a  Neville^  daughter  of  Ralph,  Earl  of  Westmorland,  a 
house  whose  influence  was  hourly  increasing ;  and  the  Earl  of  Devonshire, 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Lord  Cobham,  with  many  others,  were  abready 
prepared  to  unite  with  its  nobles  in  espousing  the  Yorkist  cause. 

The  commencement  of  the  year  1450  saw  the  popular  commotion 
reach  its  height,  and  Suffolk,  who  could  expect  but  little  sympathy 
from  the  aristocracy,  ill  brooking,  in  their  sensitiveness  of  hereditary 
pride,  the  exaltation  of  a  ramduut's  grandson  to  the  highest  honours 
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in  the  realm,  Beemed  bUndly  reaolved  to  Intave  tmiyenal 
hostility  so  speedily  to  iante  in  its  M.  This  oooe  dBtemmied  upoO)  ab 
connaon  in  such  caseii^  no  pause  mm  allowed  for  xeflection  upon  the 

honour  or  humanity  of  the  means.  Nevertheless,  the  queen's  power, 
80  dedaively  used  in  his  behalf,  rendered  tlic  accomplishment  of  Suffolk's 
ruin  no  easy  task ;  for  Margaret  spared  not  endeavours  to  secure  his 
safety,  but  herself  suggested  his  temporary  banishment,  and  furthered 
his  escape  to  France.  How  terribly  her  efforts  were  fnistnitcd  appears  in 
the  end  of  the  unfortunate  iluko.  At  the  moment  when  he  imagined 
himself  safe,  perhaps  from  superstitious  reUance  upon  the  veritj  of  a 
prediction  whidi  had  decbned  that  he  should  die  in  the  Towsr,  he  was 
intercepted  near  Dover,  by  emissaries  sent  to  destroy  liini»  in  a  vessel 
called  "St  Nioholaa  the  Tower,**  his  head  was  struck  off  and  his 
body  thrown  into  the  sea;  neither  do  we  find  that  "any  inquiiy  was 
made  after  the  aceomphces  in  this  atrocious  deed,"  though  we  may 
well  conceive  that  Margaret  deeply  deplored  the  loss  of  this  her  first 
English  friend,  devoted  to  her,  as  was  also  his  duchess,  and  that  she 
was  unrelaxingly,  though  silently,  me  lit^'\ting  schemes  of  vengeance 
towards  the  perpetrators,  well  known,  though  at  present  beyond  her 
reach. 

She  was,  nevertheless,  also  meditating  schemes  of  advantage  to 
the  nation.  She  commenced  the  foundation  of  Queens'  College,  Cam- 
bridge, which  was  dedicated  liy  the  royal  foundress  to  her  patroness^ 
St  ]faigaret»  and  St  Bemsrd.   She  also  endeavoured  to  introduce 

manufacturers  of  woollen  and  silk  goods,  end  had  peace  been  her  lot, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  she  would  have  proved  one  of  the  most  able 

public-spirited  queens  which  England  has  ever  possessed. 

Hitherto  the  popular  tumults  incident  uj)on  the  previous  events 
ha<i  been  suppressed  with  comparative  case,  but  the  insurrection  of  Cade, 
formidable  from  the  secret  connivance  of  the  Duke  of  York,  added  to  a 
pestilence  which  broke  out  about  this  time,  "  swallowed  up  all  concern 
for  Prance,  in  tiie  oommotion  which  i^Kcted  England,  and  shodc  the 
throne  of  Henry  "  The  king,  acoompanied  by  his  ooosort^  had  gone  out 
to  meet  the  insurgents,  but^  drsading  eamage^  was  only  too  glad  to 
avail  himself  of  the  news  of  their  retreat  to  relinquish  the  command 
and  retrace  his  steps  to  London.  This  conduct  inspired  the  rebels  with 
fresh  courage,  and  the  result  was  a  success  over  the  royal  troops,  which 
ind'ired  the  council  to  urge  the  precipitate  flight  of  their  majesties  to 
Kemiworth ;  nor  was  peace  restored,  until,  by  the  intcrveutiofi  of 
Kcmpe,  Archbishop  of  York,  and  chancellor,  certain  conditions  had 
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been  allowed  to  iho  rebela*  prior  to  their  lajing  down  tbeir  anns  and 
the  death  of  Cade,  who  was  sulBcquently  IdUed,  which  conditions 
Mai^;areti  with  iU-adviaed  laxity  of  honour,  aftorwarda  attempted  to 

infringe. 

The  Duke  of  Somerset  succeeded  the  unfortunate  Suffolk  in  pnwcr 
witli  the  coniicil  and  credit  with  the  queen,  who,  lately  thrown  upon 
her  osvii  guidance  and  respojisibility,  could  scarcely  have  made  a  more 
unfortunate  selection  of  her  future  adviiier.  XILs  los&cs  in  France, 
added  to  his  qiuutiel  with  the  Earl  of  Warwidc,  rendered  her  favour, 
which  she  aTOwed  so  recklesBlj  as  to  incur  much  bitter  comment  and 
censure,  a  sure  means  of  attracting  powerful  opposition  to  their  united 
plans  ;  in  fitct^  the  position  of  affairs  at  this  juncture  was  so  critical  as 
to  induce  an  open  and  speedy  rupture,  when,  upon  York's  return  from 
Ireland,  the  king,  by  advice  of  his  wife,  opposed  his  landing,  and 
absolutely  (  ^nipcllcd  him  to  cfibct  his  purpose  at  another  port,  whence, 
hastening  to  London,  he  shortly  afterwards  appeared  in  arms  at  the 
head  of  10,000  men.  The  impending  storm  was  averted  by  llenry's 
concession  to  York's  principal  requisition,  namely,  the  comuuital  of 
SomeFBct  to  the  Tower,  who,  instead  of  being  at  once  arrested,  was,  by 
the  queen's  contriTanoe,  secreted  behind  the  arras  in  the  king's  pavilion, 
during  the  lattof's  interriew  with  his  rebellious  subject^  whoice,  unable 
to  bear  tsmelj  the  contumelious  terms  in  which  his  rival  upbraided 
him  to  the  sovereign,  he  rushed  forth  and  confronted  his  accu.ser,  to 
the  latter's  great  amazement,  and  the  sad  discredit  both  of  Margaret 
and  tlie  king.  The  scene  terminated  in  the  Duke  of  York's  arrest; 
but  Henry,  feeling  liim.self  still  sufficiently  powerful  in  the  realm  to 
prevent  further  mischief,  permitted  him  to  retire  to  his  castle  of 
Wigmore,  on  the  borders  of  Wales,  leaving  Somerset  to  enjoy  unopposed 
the  queen's  blind  partiality. 

At  this  time  wsa  it^  when  threatened  by  all  the  sad  disasters  of 
ciril  war,  and  smarting  under  the  loss  of  Guienne^  and  its  attendant 
bloodshed  in  France,  tiiat  Margaret  became  a  mother;  but  the  birth 
of  this  first,  and,  as  it  provcil,  only  child,  was  regarded  with  no  pleasure 
by  the  nation,  and  seemed  iated  to  be  the  augury  of  fresh  misfortunes' 
to  its  parent.^  ;  occtirring  simultaneously  with  the  illncs.s  of  the  king, 
who  fell  sick  at  Clarendon,  in  Wiltshire,  and  shortly  after  confirmed 
the  fears  of  liis  friends  by  evincing  decided  mental  aberration.  These 
circumstances  probably  induced  the  Duke  of  York  to  reUnqui«h  at  once 
all  disguise,  and  to  assume  a  more  determined  position :  he  is  said  to 
have  cast  doubts  upon  the  le^timacy  of  the  infant  prince^  which 
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probably  h»  bimielf  in  sincerity  did  not  enterUin.  At  all  erenta,  the 
appaarance  of  young  Bdward  ramoTed  the  laat  amiple  in  aBBerting  faia 

claim  to  a  crown,  which  he  might  patiently  hsT6  ftwaited  until  the 
death  of  the  sickly  monarch,  but  would  not  calmly  surrender  to  the 
present  unexpected  succession.  Queen  Margaret  was  not  yet  twenty- 
four  years  of  age  when  this  her  only  child  was  bom.  Tlie  hapless 
prince  was  bom  on  the  13th  of  October,  1453,  at  Westminster,  to 
which  palace  his  royal  sire  liad  been  removed,  and  was  lying  utterly 
incapable  of  recognising  the  intelligence  of  an  event,  which  he  otherwise 
might  haFB  looked  npon  as 

•  •    ■   tlio  riiinbow  of  his  future  jcars," 

in  the  midst  of  darkness  and  sorrow. 

But  the  king's  malady  waa  productive  of  serious  political  embar- 
rassment to  tlie  queen  and  licr  partisans,  bejridcs  the  infliction  of 
domestic  distress ;  for,  unsupported  by  the  shadow  of  Henry's  auiiiurity, 
which  hitherto  had  sanctioned  all  her  measores,  Margaret  was  com- 
pelled to  yidd  a  tacit  consent  to  those  laid  down  for  her,  in  the  impri- 
sonment of  the  Duke  of  Somerset  and  the  appointment  of  Yoric  as 
protector.  In  fact,  the  former  was  "arrested  in  tiie  queen's  greats 
chamber,"  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  where,  as  Stow  quaintly  obeerTOs, 
he  kept  his  Christmas  without  great  solemnity.*^  York,  meanwhile, 
"  bearing  all  the  rule,  governed  ns  regent but  when  all  for  a  period 
appeared  lost,  the  king  unexpectedly  "  recovered,  caused  tlie  Duke  of 
Somerset  to  be  set  at  libcrtye,  and  preferred  him  to  be  cai)taiu  of 
Calais,  wbercwitii  not  only  the  Commons,  but  many  of  the  nobility, 
&70urer8  of  Richard,  duke  of  Yorke,  were  greatly  grieved  and  oifended, 
saying  that  be  had  lost  Normandy,  and  would  lose  also  CSalais.'*  ^ 

York,  from  the  contrariety  of  ooeurrsnces  to  his  wisheSy  and  foiled 
in  bis  last  expedient  for  preserving  peaoe^  hunied  by  his  party  into 
measures  which  his  own  moderation  reprehended,  after  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  at  the  arbitration  of  his  quarrel  with  Somerset,  retired  into 
"Wales,  and  employed  himself  in  raising  an  army,  soon  to  strike  the 
first  blow  in  the  memorable  contest  between  the  rival  Red  and  White 
Roses,  which  plucked  from  the  bosom  of  the  isle  "  the  pale  and  maiden 
blossom" — ^peacc,  and  '  incarnadined"  the  green  fields  of  England  with 
the  blood  of  her  noblest  children. 

After  the  battle  of  St.  Alban's,  which  was  fought  on  the  2did  of 
May,  14.55,  and  lasted  but  an  hour,  the  king  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Duke  of  Yoric,  and,  haying  sustained  a  alight  wound,  was  conducted 

•  stow. 
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Tnth  much  care'  to  London ;  while  the  dealih  <^  Sbmenett  wEo,  with 
Lords  (MSatd,  Strafford,  and  Northumberlaad,  fell  in  tihia  action, 
would  have  apparently  diasipated  the  expectation  of  a  successful 
endeavQur  to  regain  power,  to  one  less  energetic  than  the  qtiecn.  The 
engagement  itself  was  indeed  a  signal  warning  of  the  disasters  of 
future  conflicts.  It  was  the  "  fa^st  blood  spilt  in  that  fatal  quarrel, 
Avliicli  w.-us  not  finished  in  less  than  a  course  of  tliirty  years,  which  was 
signalLsod  by  twelve  pitched  battles,  wliicli  opened  a  scene  of  extraor- 
dinary fierceness  and  cruelty,  is  computed  to  have  cost  the  lives  of 
eighty  princes  of  the  Uood,  and  almoafc  oitirely  annihilated  the  anci^ 
nohility  of  England.** 

Thwarted,  however,  in  her  militaij  manoniTrefl,  and  lor  a  tune 
subjected  again  to  the  restriction  of  the  Duke  of  Yoik's  authori^,  who 
reeumed  the  protectorship  on  the  king's  relapse,  3fargarot,  to  all 
appearance  absorbed  in  her  devotion  to  her  husband  and  son  at 
Greenwich,  employed  her  energies  secretly,  and,  rus  it  appears,  with 
success,  in  j)romoting  division  in  the  council,  and  neutralising  by  every 
obstacle  in  her  j>o\vcr  the  cfiiciency  and  fulfilment  of  her  opponents' 
plans.  With  Henry,  son  of  the  late  Duke  of  Somerset,  as  her  newly- 
established  counsellor,  whose  ardent  desire  to  revenge  his  father's 
death  rradered  him  a  ready  coadjutor  in  her  resolute  policy,  it  ia  not 
astounding  that  in  (he  .be^nning  of  the  year  1456  we  find  Yorlc  again 
rmoved  from  office  and  the  queen  availing  heredf  of  Henry's  partial 
recovery  to  address  letters,  "  under  the  privy  sealj"  to  Yorl^  Salishuiy, 
and  Warwick,  requesting  their  immediate  presence,  as  if  on  affairs  of 
state,  but  in  reality  to  get  them  into  her  power.  The  court  was  at 
this  time  in  Coventry,  wliither  ^fargaret  had  removed  with  the  king, 
not  tliinking  the  latter  safe  in  the  capital  ;  but  by  good  fortune  the 
tlireo  peers,  who  had  already  so  far  obeyed  the  writ  of  summons  as  to 
have  cominciiced  their  journey,  were  warned  by  private  emissaries  of 
their  danger,  and  witMrew  with  the  greatest  despatch,  eadi  to  hb 
safest  place  of  retreat  ''The  queen  was  extremely  vexed  at  this 
disappointment^  hut  her  comfort  was  that  die  had  separated  the  three 
lords,  and  so  rendered  them  less  formidable  to  h/et,"  Meanwhile  the 
French  and  Scots  taking  advantage  of  the  quarrel  to  invade  the 
kingdom,  she,  in  alarm,  was  this  time  sincere  in  her  desire  for  domestic 
amity,  to  secure  the  king's  and  her  own  .safety,  and  to  present 
unanimity  of  counsel  in  n-sistnnce  to  the  common  foe. 

For  this  purj)Ose,  and  by  means  of  ec<;lesiastical  influence,  a  public 
reconciliation  took  place,  the  spedousness  of  which  was  betrayed  by 
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the  pomp  employed  iii  its  demonstration.  There  is  something  alaiost 
farcical  in  the  j>arado  with  -which  the  belligerents  made  their  triumphal 
entry  into  London ;  the  queen  for  once  so  far  forced  to  "  digest  the 
rmtm  of  her  ^leen"  m  to  walk  band  in  hand  nith  the  Duke  of  York, 
though  the  amount  of  real  cordiality  between  them  iras  speedily 
evineed  hj  a  trivial  quand  amoi^t  the  aubordinateB,  suffidng  to 
induce  a  renewal  of  hosf iliti  ^,  and  to  urge  the  procuring  by  ICargarct 
of  an  order  to  arrest  Warwick,  the  special  object  of  her  unconqnwable 
hate.  Of  tliis,  however,  the  carl  again  received  timely  warning,  and 
escaped  to  liis  government  of  Calais,  which,  "as  it  gave  him  the  com- 
mand of  tlie  only  re«iilar  military  force  maintained  by  England,  wfis 
of  the  utjuoiit  iuipurtauce  iu  the  present  juncture :" '  but  the  queen 
did  not  relax  her  efforts  in  raising  troops  ;  on  the  contrary,  at  the 
battle  of  Blor^eath,  in  the  sommer  of  1459,  Henry  being  too  ill  to 
assume  the  command,  ahe^  if  not  actually  on  the  field,  was  sufficiently 
near  to  act  aa  the  presiding  spirit  of  the  fiay.  In  jfact,  disaster  seemed 
only  to  elicit  fresh  resources  of  energy  and  resolution ;  and  upon  the 
flight  of  the  royalists  we  find  hoc,  afler  her  return  to  CoTentry,  rallying 
her  adherents  with  mch  mcrcm  m  to  be  able,  in  seven  months,  ac^nin 
to  take  the  field  against  the  rebels,  to  whom  she  oflTorcd  terms, 
i^'ortune  here  appears  to  have  favoured  the  queen's  assumption  of  the 
entire  management  of  the  war ;  and  with  the  troops  she  had  by  her 
own  perseverance  collected,  she  pressed  the  insurgents  so  vigorously  an 
to  force  the  Duke  of  York,  with  his  second  son,  Edmund,  earl  of  Rut- 
land, to  fly  to  Ireland,  whilst  the  eldest,  the  Earl  of  Mardi,  foUowed 
Warwick  to  Calais,  there  to  remain  until  the  ensuing  year,  when  they 
both  returned  to  London,  re-animated  by  some  recent  naval  successes, 
and  found  themselres  pce^essed  of  sufficient  strength  to  liazard  the 
battle  of  Northampton.  Neither  was  Margaret  less  desirous  for  tho 
engagement,  wliicli  occurred  Jn\y  10th,  14G0  ;  though,  notwithstand- 
ing her  personal  presence  and  direction,  treachery  assisted  the  banner 
of  the  Wliite  liu&e,  several  of  her  most  gallant  adherents  were  slain, 
ajid  her  royal  husband  a  second  time  taken  prisoner,  having  remained 
with  diaracteiistic  placidity  in  his  tent. 

Immediately  upon  his  return  to  London,  the  Duke  of  York,  employ- 
ing the  king's  nam^  convened  a  parliament,  at  the  opening  of  which 
he  **  sate  himself  down  in  the  king's  chair,  under  the  cloth  of  state, 
where,  after  having  sate  awhile,  he  told  them  a  long  rabble  of  reasons 
why  he  had  sate  down  in  that  place,  that  by  the  Jaw  it  was  due  unto 
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him  ;  and  being  desired  to  go  visit  the  king,  ho  said,  God  excepted,  he 
knew  no  superior "  This  «scoimt  Beems  to  impljr  that  the  duke's 
deference  to  his  sovereign,  hitherto  so  uniformlj  demonsirsted,  was 
somewhat  lessened  hy  exasperation ;  but  at  all  events,  Maigaretk  aware 
that  she  could  expect  but  little  forbearance,  rather  than  confide  in  tiie 
msgnanimitjr  of  her  enemy,  fled  to  Dorham,  whence,  with  only  eight 
persons,  she  passctl  into  Wales,  and  subsequently  into  Scotland  Here, 
tidings  shortly  after  reached  lier,  that  Henry  had  formally  conceded 
his  own  son's  right  to  the  succession  of  the  throne  in  favour  of  the  Duke 
of  York  and  his  descendants;  yet  even  tliis,  the  bitterest  intelligence  to 

"  — ^—  A  princoss,  whoBc  declining  head, 
Ldko  to  *  drouping  lily  aftur  stoma. 
Had  bowed  to  her  foes'  feet,  im  l  ]>lay. the  elavo 
Tv  keep  her  Uu«b«nd's  greatness  unabated," — 

tidings  full  of  anguish,  sent  by  him  who  might  at  least  have  learned 
from  her  heroLsm  to  defend  the  daim  of  the  hapless  scion  of  royalty, 
now  an  exiled  wanderer  from  his  sire  and  lieritage,  in  the  helplessness 
of  childhood, — failed  to  quench  the  fire  of  Margaret's  indotnitable 
spirit;  and  supplying,  by  the  /cal  of  a  mother's  fondness,  her  husijand  s 
infirmity  of  purpose,  she  set  about  the  levy  of  new  subsidies  in  Scut- 
laud,  whore  she  experienced  less  dilViculty  than  might  have  been  anti- 
cipated. An  obstacle  was  attempted  to  her  designs  in  the  shape  of  an 
order  from  the  king  to  join  him  without  deky,  but  recognising  York 
fls  the  originator  of  this  manoeuvre,  she  obeyed  the  mandate  by  march- 
ing into  England  at  the  head  of  between  eighteen  and  twenty  thousand 
men. 

A  surprisal  so  sudden  took  the  duke  utterly  at  a  disadvantage ; 
yet.  under  the  impulse  of  an  obvious  necessity,  he  hastened  to  check 
her  warlike  majesty's  advance,  with  about  five  thousand  men,  the  only 
force  available  at  this  ci  itical  emergency.  Upon  the  discovery  of  his 
inabihty  to  co])e  with  his  threatening  foe,  he  retired  to  Sandal  Castle,  a 
fortress  strong  enough  to  defy  siege,  wherein  he  determined  to  await 
fresh  succours ;  but^  alas  I  he  was  doomed  to  experience  the  troth  thai 
the  tongue  is  sometimes  a  sharper  weapon  than  the  sword,  and  that  a 
woman's  tannts  pierce  throng  annour  which  mi^t  defy  the  thrusts  of 
the  steeL  Secure  in  her  superior  numbers,  Margaret  resolved  to  force 
her  adversary  from  his  entrenchments,  and,  marcliin^  her  troops  under 
the  castle  vralls,  assailed  the  duke  in  terms  of  sucli  l)itter  contumelv, 
and  with  such  sarcastic  rcflectinu  upon  liis  cowardice  in  fearing  to  face 
a  woman,  that,  o:&asperatod  beyond  ail  prudence,  he  sallied  from  the 
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^tes  aad  soou  found  himself  overwhelmed  hy  tho  vast  disproportion 
of  an  enemy,  whoso  advantage  "WM  augmeat^  bj  an  ambush  pire- 
viously  prepared  by  the  queoi.  The  stragg^  vas  neither  dabious  nor 
protracted ;  in  leas  than  half  an  hour  two  thoiuand  YorldBta,  with 
their  leader,  lay  dead  on  Wak^eld  Green ;  and  so  fiwoelj  were  the 
passions  of  the  combatants  inflamed,  that  even  after  the  engagement, 
when  Aspill,  the  late  duke's  chaplain,  endeavoured  to  save  tho  Hfe  of 
tho  young  Earl  of  Rutland,  his  pupil,  by  declaring  his  parentage  to 
Lord  CliflTord,  the  latter  •  struck  his  dagger  into  tiie  boy's  heart,  and 
went  on  his  way  rejoicing  at  the  most  barbarous  and  inhuman  revenge 
that  ever  cruel  man  took."  It  was  this  relcutless  soldier,  whose  strong 
political  partisanship  was  aggravated  by  the  recollection  of  his  father's 
death  at  StAlban'a,  who  brought  the  head  of  York  to  the  queen 
placed  on  the  point  of  a  spear  and  crowned  with  a  paper  diadem,  say- 
ing, Madame,  your  woe  is  done;  here  is  your  kmg^s  Tansom." 
Haigaret  is  said  to  hare  been  at  first  shocked  at  the  bloody  sight 
She  averted  from  it  her  cyei^  pale  and  trembling :  but,  anon,  at  the 
mcmon,'  of  the  insults  and  wrong??  which  he  had  heaped  upon  her  and 
hers,  how  ho  liad  sought  to  dishonour  her  name,  and  to  annihilate 
her  race, — she  laughed  loud  and  hysterically,  and  commanded  tho 
head  to  be  placed  over  the  gates  of  York.  Salisbury  was  executed  by 
the  queou's  coinniaad  on  the  following  day,  and  his  head  placed  beside 
that  of  the  Duke  of  York,  which  was  still  surmounted  by  its  paper 
crown,  "in  deritton  of  his  pretended  title."  This  fiirthw  cruel^  was 
equally  needless  as  ezoessiy^  since  the  unhappy  earl,  already  ]an> 
gnishing  iirom  the  efiects  of  a  wound,  would  scarcely  have  survived  to 
endnro  the  threatened  horrors  of  capti\'ity,  but  with  bUnd  fury  Mar- 
garet "  disgraced  her  triumph,  and  that  of  the  house  of  Lancaster," 
by  such  acts  as  these  ;  and  "spent  her  time  in  the  execution  of  her 
prisoners,  instead  of  improving  the  victory  by  rapid  advances  towards 
the  capital."  But  the  season  of  retaliation  was  not  long  procrastinated, 
for  upon  her  army's  niarcli  from  tho  north,  the  queen  herself  com- 
manding one  lUriskm,  and  the  Barl  of  Pembroke,  the  king's  half- 
brother,  the  other,  the  latter  was  met  at  Mortimer^s  Cross  by  the  Earl 
of  Mardi,  now  become  Duke  of  York,  and  the  defeat  of  the  royalists 
presented  an  opportunity  too  readily  embraced  for  the  exercise  of 
sanguinary  reprisals.  Margaret  appears  to  have  been  more  successful, 
and  St.  Alban's  was  a  second  time  tho  scene  of  a  fierce  engagement, 
which  terminated  hi  her  favour,  notwitlistanding  that  Warwick,  the 

leader  of  the  rebels,  had  been  reinforced  by  his  fxieuds  the  Londoners. 
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It  may  be  supposed  that  iho  separation  of  the  rojal  pair  since 
the  king's  capture  at  li'oitluunpton  rmdered  this  victory  doubly 
nooqptable'its  result  mte  their  reumoo.  Warwidc  had  brmt^t  the 
king  along  irith  him  in  his  eacKpe ;  hut  of  this  the  queen  was  not 
aware  till  his  faithM  attendant  ran  to  Lord  ClifTord's  quarters  to 
annotmce  the  fact.  They  met  in  the  tent  of  Clifford,  with  the  mast 
lively  demonstrations  of  affectionate  joy,  and  the  king,  at  his  consort's 
desire,  conferred  the  dignity  of  kniglithood  upon  tlif  ir  ponne,  Prince 
Edward,  and  thirty  more  of  them  who  had  valiantly  behaved  them- 
selves in  the  battcll yet  could  neither  the  dictates  of  her  gentler 
nature  nor  the  promises  of  her  lord  avail  to  induce  her  to  relinquish 
her  unfeminine  resolves,  and  on  Ash-Wednesday,  in  defiance  of  Heniy's 
personal  protection,  the  execution  of  Lord  Bouville  and  Sir  Thomas 
Kyriel  took  plaoe,  as  ire  read»  even  before  her  eyee»  and  in  presence 
of  the  youthful  prince  I 

Events  had  by  tliis  time  assumed  ^iich  an  aqiect  that  it  was 
clearly  impossible  to  insure  peace  by  the  temporary  success  of  either 
party,  and  hence,  in  the  very  moment  of  its  triumph,  Edward  of  York 
was  rapidly  advancing  towards  the  royal  army,  whicli,  to  the  last 
degree  licentious  and  undisciplined,  was  in  no  condition  to  oppose  hiui. 
Urged  by  these  circumstances,  and  hopeless  of  enlisting  the  Londoners 
in  her  service,  already  so  offended  at  the  insulting  tone  'with  which  she 
tlemanded  provisions  for  het  soldieiy,  and  at  the  depredations  of  her 
northern  cavahy,  as  to  dose  llieir  gates  against  her,  the  queen  was 
once  mere  oompdled  reluctantly  to  retreal^  leaving  the  field  open 
to  the  victorious  Edward.  This  trial  of  hope  deferred  was  shortly 
afterwards  bitterly  augmented  by  intelligence  that  the  latter  on 
entering  the  metropolis  had  been  received  with  acclamation  b}'  the 
people,  vrho,  upon  "Warwick's  public  demand  which  they  would 
acknowledge  as  their  king,  Henry  or  young  Edward  1  with  every 
demonstration  of  universal  consent,  proclaimed  the  representative  of 
the  house  of  York  by  the  title  of  Edward  the  Fourth. 

The  new]y*made  sovereign  was  soon  called  upon  to  maintain  his 
assumed  prerogative  against  a  foe  whom  experience  had  already 
proved  unlikely  to  relinquish  her  rights  without  a  struggle,  but  who^ 
like  Antaeus,  seemed  to  gather  fresh  vigour  from  each  successive 
prostration.  Scarcely  had  a  week  elapsed  before  he  heard  that  the 
indefatigable  qnoon,  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men,  was  anxionf^ly 
awaiting  him  near  the  scene  of  her  former  surrp^s  in  Yorkshire  ;  but 
the  White  Bose  was  now  the  object  of  Fortune's  fickle  iavours,  and  . 
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Nature  Eoadf  Beemed  to  oonapire  to  otmplete  the  rdn  of  tho  unhappy 
Heniy,  by  annihiUiting  the  last  hope  of  his  eaeigetio  tionsort  A 
Btorm  of  deet  driving  fiill  in  the  bcea  of  the  Laneastrian^  decided  the 

contest  of  Towton.  la  Tain  were  their  airovs  qpent  upon  the  ground 
lately  occupied  by  their  opponents,  who,  under  cover  of  the  snow,  had 
retrented  from  beyond  their  range.  Incapable  of  further  attack,  by  the 
exhaustion  of  tlieir  weapons,  these  last  were  returned  upon  them,  and 
thoy  were  literally  cut  to  pieces,  "  many  being  slain  with  their  own 
shafts,  picked  from  the  field."  Upon  receiving  the  account  of  this 
signal  defeat,  Henry  and  Margaret,  possessed  now  of  no  refuge  in  the 
eountry,  of  vhidi  they  were  become  but  nominally  the  sovereigns, 
hurried  with  the  Duke  of  Exeter  to  Scotland,  where  they  were 
permitted  fixr  a  abort  time  to  repoee*  the  Engli^  reigning  monarch 
contenting  liimself  with  passing  a  bill  of  attainder  upon  each  several 
member  of  the  exiled  royal  fiimily.  This  was  also  extended  to  many 
of  the  noblest  of  their  adherents,  and  the  dethroned  princes  had  soon 
to  expend  bitter  and  unavailing  regrets  upon  the  fate  of  those  tried 
friends  in  their  adversitv,  whose  devotion  to  the  interests  of  their 
ifdlcn  house  was  terribly  to  be  expiated  on  the  scaffold. 

If  forbearance  towards  her  captive  adversaries  be  a  quality  of 
beronm  whidi  Marg^et  needed,  her  pre-eminent  magnanimity  in 
misfortime  justly  entitles  her  to  tiie  appeUation  of  a  great  queen ;  and 
it  Is  difficult  to  ezprees  adequately  our  admiration  of  the  fortitude 
and  peraeverance  With  which,  at  this  dark  period     her  history,  she 
endeavoured  to  obtjun  aid  from  Scotland,  with  every  counter-inOuenco  . 
employed  against  her.    Kot  only  had  she  to  buy  the  assistance  sho 
required  by  the  cession  of  the  tow!!  of  Berwick,  a  measure  whicli  added 
immensely  to  her  unpopularity  in  iingland,  and  the  betrothal  of  her 
son  to  the  sister  of  James,  but  to  proceed  alone  to  France,  there  to 
solicit  further  supplies  of  men  and  money  from  her  first  cousin  Louis, 
who  liad  succeeded  his  &ther,  Charles  the  Seventh.    It  was  no  new 
trial  to  the  fbrlom  queen  to  renture  upon  this  difficult  mission, 
unsupported  bat  by  its  great  purport^  the  restoration  of  her  husband's 
rights.  &9ie  had  ever  been  the  one  to  decide,  and  to  a  mind  now 
cognisant  of  its  own  intrinsic  power,  action,  ever  preferable  to  apathy 
assumed  its  foUest  scope  when  unfettered  by  the  opinions  of  others. 
But  for  her  son  she  mij^ht  have  resigned  the  stake  for  which  slie  sc 
ardently  played,  and  retired  with  contentment  to  the  privacy  more 
congenial  to  her  mild  and  saintly  spouse  ;  but  with  the  i)o\verful 
incentive  not  of  Henry's  right  alone,  but  that  of  the  antici^mted  line  ot 
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liis  successors,  indifference  on  her  part  would  have  been  rcprclicnsiblo, 
even  if  such  a  nature  as  hefs  ooidd  haye  affected  it  Accompanied, 
therefore,  by  her  son,  the  precious  object  of  her  fondest  interest  she 
quitted  at  once  for  the  Continent. 

Still  in  the  prime  of  that  extraordinary  beauty  which  had  erer 
rendered  her  remarkable,  and  appealing,  in  the  eloquence  of  forsaken 
sorrow,  to  the  sympathy  and  gallantry  of  her  countrymen,  Margaret,  if 
she  obtained  not  all  she  desired,  yet  received  ample  proof  that  the 
fascinations  of  her  youth  remained  unimpaired  by  misfortune.  She 
was  in  this  cnicr<,fcncy  first  indebted  to  the  gratitude  of  a  French 
merchant  to  whom  she  had  rendered  a  service  at  her  father's  court. 
He  happening  to  be  in  Scotland  at  this  time,  wlieii,  beside  her  other 
distrcsisus,  she  was  totally  destitute  of  money,  nobly  not  only  supplied 
her  with  funds,  but  with  a  vessel  to  carry  her  to  France.  The  Duke 
of  Bretagne  next  guaranteed  his  aid,  while  a  former  friend,  the  gaHant 
and  romantic  Pierre  do  Bress^  count  de  Varennes,  grand  senesdial  of 
l^ormandy,  offered  her  his  ibrtmie  and  sword,  and  raised  a  body  of 
men-at-arms  in  her  service.  Uargaret  somewhat  impmdently,  by  her 
too  evident  gratitude  to  this  heroic  supporter,  offended  other  partisans, 
and  though  she  succeeded  with  Louis  so  far  as  to  procure  a  loan  of 
money,  with  two  thousand  troops,  yet  it  is  quaintly  observed  that  the 
monarch,  in  giving  the  command  of  tbcm  to  De  Brczt5,  wished  to 
insure  the  count's  destruction,  who,  though  preserved,  certainly  proved 
a  most  unfortunate  ally.  The  queen's  fleet  sailed,  and,  appearing  off 
Tineraoutb,  nian\'  of  the  ships  were  driven  on  siiore  near  Bamborough 
by  a  storm.  "  The  French  took  shelter  in  Holy  Island,  where  they  were 
attacked  and  beaten  by  a  superior  force,  De  Breze  himself  narrowly 
escapmg  in  a  fishii^-boat  to  Bmifik." 

Another  but  too  common  evil  inddent  to  the  unfortunate  occurred 
in  the  desertion  of  many  from  her  standard,  who  did  not  resume  their 
allegiance  until  some  trifling  successes  had  resasured  them.  Amongst 
these  were  Ralph  Percy,  brother  to  the  Duke  of  Northumbc  rland, 
together  with  Somerset,  and  Bxeter,  who  had  been  recently  pardoned 
by  Edward.  But  the  faint  hopes  engendered  by  their  return  were  but 
expiring  tlirobs  in  the  existence  of  a  royalty  from  which  vitality  had 
already  llown.  The  defeat  of  the  Lancastrians  by  Lord  Jfnnfri'j-uc  on 
ileilgley  Moor  was  rapidly  succeeded  by  tlio  battle  of  HexLam,  and 
extinguislied  for  the  present  all  prospect  of  retrieval.  Sir  Humphrey 
Neville,  with  the  Lords  llimgerford,  De  Eoos,  and  the  perjured  Somerset, 
were  immediately  beheaded;  Percy  fell  in  the  battle,  with  his  last  breath 
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lejoicing  at  Ikis  return  to  lojaltj  in  the  remarkable  exclamation^ 
-1  liave  saved  the  bird  in  my  boflom."  Margaret,  after  an  ahunce  of 
five  months  had  herself  only  reached  England  again  as  by  miracle. 
The  storm  which  had  east  her  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Bamborongjh  had 
left  only  herself  her  son,  and  De  Bres^  safe  on  the  shore.  They  had 
escaped  in  a  fishing-boat.  The  fleet  and  money  which  now  were  lost 
had  been  procured  as  with  her  life-blood.  The  wily  French  king 
loth  to  oflfend  Edward  the  Fourth,  now  on  the  ascendant,  and  yet 
desirous  to  take  advantage  of  Margaret's  distresses,  would  only  consent 
to  advance  these  supplies  on  condition  that  Margaret  conceded  Calais 
to  him.  This  was  another  of  those  acts  which,  in  desperate  circum- 
stances, the  queen  was  driven  to,  and  which  were  made  by  her 
enemies  to  tell  so  much  against  her  with  the  people. 

After  her  perilous  escape,  Margaret  concealed  herself  and  her  son 
in  the  fivrest  of  Hexham,  where  the  scene  of  her  meetii^  with  the 
robber  occurred,  fiuniUar  to  our  earliest  associations;  the  gallant  bandit^ 
acc<m2iQg  to  the  historical  narrative,  attending  the  illustrious  fugitives 
*'  willingly,  and  conducting  them  in  safety  toward  the  searshore^  whence 
they  arrived  at  Sluys,  and  afterwards  wmt  to  Bruges,  where  they  were 
received  most  honourably.  At  Bcthune  a  body  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgimdy's  archers  met  and  escorted  them  to  St  Pol ;  and,  indeed, 
the  treatment  MarjjTirct  experienced  from  this  prince  was  so  opposed 
to  the  feelings  slic  entertained  for  Iiini,  that  it  is  said  she  repented 
much,  and  thought  herself  unfortunate  that  she  had  not  sooner  thrown 
lierself  on  his  pi-otection,  as  her  affairs  would  probably  have  prospered 
better."  *  We  may  hope  that  similar  examples  of  honourable  commi- 
seration alleviated  in  some  degree  the  seven  long  years  of  subsequent 
separation  from  h&e  husband,  which  she  passed  while  devoting  herself 
to  the  education  of  her  son,  who  now,  under  the  instruction  of  Sir  John 
Fortescue,  was  becoming  an  interesting  and  attractive  youth,  capable 
of  cheering  the  weaiy  exile,  by  the  promise  of  a  perpetuity  of  his 
fether's  virtues  without  the  imbecility  wliich  obscured  them. 

The  hopes,  however,  which  still  slumbered  in  her  own  breast 
Margaret  sedulously  strengthened  in  her  son,  neither  calculating^  the 
probability  of  a  fatal  issue  to  herself,  nor  to  him  whom  they  were  to 
consign  to  an  early  grave,  wliile  they  accelerated  liis  father's  death. 
The  year  1469  saw  these  too  precarious  visions  assume  a  tangible  form. 
Constantly  informed  by  her  emissaries  of  the  state  of  England,  where 
many  continued  their  correspondence  with  the  banii>hcd  consort  of  the 
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louse  of  LanoEttAer,  despite  King  Edward's  efforts  fo  .secure  their 
attachment ;  It  Wcos  reflenred,  in  the  Btrange  fahric  of  her  fate,  for  the 
queen's  bitterest  enemy  now  to  weave  the  most  critical  tissue  cif  her 
destiny.  The  Karl  of  Warwick,  whose  quarrel  with  the  liouae  of  York 
has  been  variously  accounted  for,  but  whose  anger  might  alone  be 
justified  by  the  treatment  ho  had  received  from  the  king  respecting 
Edward's  marriage  with  Bona  of  Savoy,  sister  to  the  French  queen, 
quitted  the  English  ooiirt  in  disgust,  and  applying  to  Lonis  of  Franoe, 
M  &r  gained  his  oo-q)era1ion»  that  Har^uet  Tras,  the  following  year, 
sent  for  from  Angem,  where  she  had  latterly  remded,  and  after  acmie 
difficulty  persuaded  to  g^ve  him  a  meeting.  It  is  fniit1es8  to  inveetigate 
the  motives  of  either  party  for  the  reconciliation  itself,  or  for  the 
restoration  of  mutual  confidence.  That  Warwick  should  marry  ono 
daughter  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  reigning  king's  brother,  yet 
negoci.ate  a  miion  for  the  other  with  the  heir  of  Lancaster,  wliose 
interests  he  was  thus  solemnly  pledged  to  promote,  appears  to  the  last 
degree  inexplicable.  Doubtlosb  consibtcncy  was  not  the  virtue  of  the 
age !  Were  any  letters  of  Margaret  extant^  a  ehie  might  be  i^rded 
in  this  labyrinth  cf  history ;  as  it  is,  we  have  only  to  record  the  bare 
facts  of  the  meeting  and  the  reconciliation,  followed  by  Haigaret's 
consent  to  Warwick  for  the  alliance  between  their  children.  The  fiiir 
and  unfortunate  Anne  Neville  waa  manied  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  in 
August,  1470 ;  and  Warwick,  upon  the  completion  of  the  ceremony, 
sailed  for  England,  there  to  enkindle  aijain  the  flame  of  war,  which  had 
so  long  devastated  her  green  vales.  Untler  tlie  joyous  excitement  of 
the  earl's  commencing  success,  and  the  prestige  of  its  continuance 
ailbrded  by  tidings  of  Henry's  emancipation,  the  queen,  with  the  young 
married  pair,  the  bride's  mother,  the  prior  of  St.  John,  and  as  large  an 
armament  as  King  Louis  and  her  father  eould  afford,  set  forth  from 
France  in  the  following  February.  But  again  was  the  stormy  pa.ssage 
the  encountered  the  sad  presage  of  the  &tal  welcome  awaiting  her 
advent  to  the  knd  of  her  adoption  and  misfortunes  ;  and  hardly  had 
she  touched  the  shore  when  intelligence  was  brought  of  the  disastrous 
action  of  Barnet,  the  deaths  of  Warwick  and  Montague,  and  the  recap- 
ture of  the  wretched  Henry.  The  suildcn  transition  from  joy  to  the 
abyss  of  hopelessness  was  too  iiuich  eveu  for  the  iron  spirit  which  had 
stood  unshaken,  nor  shown  a  sign  of  weakness,  under  tiials  which 
might  have  made  the  sternest  nuiurcs  quiiil ;  her  sufl'ering  was  so 
intense  and  appalling,  that  "  she  fell  down  as  if  pierced  with  an  arrow." 
For  a  space  her  eneigies  seemed  paralysed  for  erer,  her  courage 
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Tunished— her  hopes,  lier  fears,  at  an  end  1  There  ie  a  point  at  which 
anguish  heoomes  temporarily  its  own  remedy^  and  iosensibili^  is  the 
anodyne  of  speechlesB  sorrow.  This  solace  was  hers  1 

It  had  been  well  for  tiie  unhappy  queen  if  she  had  nerer  awakened 
from  her  swoon  of  despair,  or  re-opened  those  eyes,  fitted  so  soon  to 
rest  iip'>n  a  scene  of  woe  unexampled  even  in  her  calamitous  career. 
After  a  short  sanctuary  at  Beaulieu,  in  Hampshire,  upon  the  receipt  of 
the  adherence  of  several  lords,  she  once  more  set  forth  with  many 
misgiviirvj;s  for  "  the  prince  her  son's  safety,"  whom  slie  vainly  urged  to 
jetire  to  France,  and,  arriving  at  Bath,  there  asiicmblcd  licr  friends 
with  the  wreck  of  the  army  of  Warwick.  Ou  the  27th  of  A])ril, 
thurteen  days  after  the  hattle  of  Banietk  Edward,  who  had  again 
publicly  prescribed  herself  and  bee  partisans,  set  off  in  pursuit  of  the 
queen*s  army,  with  which  he  came  up  at  Tewkesbnry,  Gloucester 
having  refiised  to  opem  its  gates  upon  her  approach.  Occupying  a 
posi'ii  'i  most  advantageous  to  her  enemy,  inferior  in  strength,  and 
subject  to  the  trcachcr\'  or  cowardice  of  one  of  her  generals;  with  an 
army  commanded  ])j  the  prince  her  son,  whoso  courage  was  nentraliswl 
by  ine\i)erience,  Martraret  witnef;sed  on  tliis  her  last  battle-field  tlie  total 
dispersion  of  her  laithiul  but  diun'nished  adherents,  and,  together  with 
her  son,  was  dragged  to  the  tent  of  her  ungenerous  and  exasperated  foe. 

Shakspeare  has  vividly  portrayed  the  harrowing  curenmstances  of 
this  young  prince's  death,  killed  in  cold  blood  before  the  eyes  of  his 
agonised  m<^er,  who  survived  to  endure  the  misoies  of  impracnment, 
after  tasting  what  to  her  spirit  must  have  been  worse  than  death,  the 
diiBgrace  of  a  public  entry  into  London  in  the  train  of  her  conqueror, 
her  wretchedness  arriving  at  its  climax  in  tlic  dark  and  mysterious 
tragedy  of  her  husband  s  murder.  This  murder  was  j^erpetrated  the 
very  night  that  Margaret  herself  was  consigned  to  the  Tower.  There 
for  five  years  Henry  had  been  imprisoned.  But  it  was  now  necessary 
to  the  usurper  that  the  public  should  be  convinced  that  the  deposed 
monarch  no  longer  existed.  Therefore,  according  to  Lehmd,  that  night» 
between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock,  Gloucester,  afterwards  Bichard 
the  Third,  and  divras  of  his  men,  aasassinated  the  helpless  and  meek* 
spirited  king.  Tlio  next  day  his  bloody  corpse  was  exposed  to  public 
view  in  St.  Paul's.  It  was  then  conveyed  silently  up  the  Thamues  by 
boat  to  Chertsey  Abbey,  where  it  was  interred. 

It  was  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  though  no  longer  formidable 
to  the  reigning  family,  Margaret  should  have  been  subjected  to  a 
rigorous  confinement ;  but  by  degrees  this  was  considerably  relaxed. 
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and  at  tlid  ooncilusioii  of  tiie  year  1475,  the  fiist  inetalmeat  of  her 
nmsom  being  paid,  she  departed  from  her  prison  in  WaUiogford  Castle^ 
w  here  she  had  been  under  the  care  of  the  Dudteas  of  Suffolk,  grand- 
daughter of  Chaucer  the  poet,  an  1  sailed  for  France.  It  la  a.  mutter  of 
question  how  much  ot  credit  for  her  delivery  belongs  to  her  father^s 
affoption,  or  to  the  liberality  of  her  selfish  cousin  Louis,  who  has  bem 
gctiorally  suj^iiosed  to  have  effected  it.  King  Edward  was  at  this  time 
iicgociating  a  marriage  between  Elizabeth  of  York  (formerly  offered  to 
Prince  Edward  of  Lancaster)  and  tlie  dauphin,  when  the  nrnsom  of 
Margaret  was  arranged.  The  King  of  Sicily  entered  into  engagements 
with  the  King  of  Fraucc,  that  the  county  of  Provcucc  after  his  decease 
should  revert  to  the  latter,  and  be  united  for  ever  to  the  crown,  in 
return  for-wliich  ahe  was  released,  and  joined  her  fotber  In  the  cession. 
Du  01oB»  however,  affirms  that  "on  the  7tih  of  Haich,  1476,  she 
renounced  all  her  cJaims  to  the  county  in  &your  of  the  king ;  this  was 
two  months  before  the  treaty  with  King  Ren^  was  concluded,"  and 
between  four  and  five  months  after  she  had  quitted  England.  The 
first  instalment  was  paid  in  November,  1475,  the  last  in  March,  1480, 
the  whole  sum  being  50,000  crowns. 

Within  a  mile  or  two  of  Angers,  in  a  castle  belonging  to  King  Hen*' 
were  spent  many  of  tlie  elcsing  years  of  one  who,  in  tlie  sohtude  of  her 
undisturbed  retreat,  could  indulge  to  the  full  the  melancholy  remi- 
niscences of  Ik  r  eventful  hfe,  absorbed  apparently  in  the  past,  and  with 
affections  too  exhausted  to  allow  of  any  interest  in  the  future.  On  the 
death  of  her  father,  Margaret  surrendered  all  the  claims  on  Louvaiuc, 
Anjou,  Provence,  and  other  territories,  which  the  death  of  her  elder 
sister  and  children  might  give  her,  to  Louis  tiie  ESleventh,  for  a  pension 
of  six  thousand  livres,  which,  however,  was  very  badly  paid.  She  then 
retired  to  the  house  of  a  fidthfol  officer  and  friend  of  her  father*8, 
Francis  Vignolles,  lord  of  Moraens.  In  hia  cfaftteau  of  Dampri^rre, 
near  Saumur,  she  breathed  her  last  two  years  afterwards.  She  had 
outlived  most  of  the  family  of  her  father  and  his  many  brothers,  as 
well  as  her  own.  Tier  tcrril)le  afflictions  had  so  changed  her  wliole 
appearance,  that  from  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her  time,  she  was 
become  awful  to  look  on.  Her  eyes  with  constant  weeping  were 
Miiiken,  dim,  and  perpetually  inflaiiicd.  The  deaths  of  many  noble 
poriions  of  both  sexes  rendered  the  same  year  (14S2)  memorable  ;  yet, 
though  several  amongst  these  exceeded  the  period  of  her  own  existence, 
fifty  years,  it  is  certain  that  no  **  storied  urn  or  record  "  of  her  contem* 
ponuies  comprehends  an  equal  amount  of  fiame  or  vicissitude  as  attach 
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to  her,  whose  resting-place  is  dtstluguished  by  no  monument  aave  the 
▼enerable  pile  of  Angers  Cathedral,  where  she  was  entombed. 

Home  says  of  her  that  she  was  "an  admirable  princess,  but  more 
illustrious  for  her  undaunted  spirit  in  adversity  than  for  her  moderatioa 
in  prosperity.  She  seems  neither  to  have  enjoyed  the  Tirtues  nor 
been  subject  to  the  weaknesses  of  her  sex,  and  was  as  much  tainted 
with  the  ferocity  as  endowed  with  the  courage  of  tliat  l)arbarmis  ago 
in  which  she  Uved."  Yet,  when  we  coiisiVlcr  the  uncertainty,  which  t(^ 
an  extent  greater  than  at  nny  otlier  time  envelopes  this  portion  of 
EngHsh  history,  how  vague  aiul  contradictory,  alwvc  all,  how  partial, 
are  the  records  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses ! — an  obscurity  more  remark- 
able in  that  it  "  fells  upon  us  just  on  the  eve  of  the  restoration  of 
letteis,  and  when  the  art  <^  piinttng  was  already  known  in  Europe,'' 
surely  we  may  allow  admiration  ht  some  of  the  erents  of  her  life,  and 
pity  for  them  all,  to  pr^Mmderate  over  the  censore  which  her  diarac- 
teristics  would  probably  seem  less  to  merit*  if  more  accurate  sources  of 
information  as  to  motires  were  aTaJlable. 
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QUEEN  OP  EDWAKD  THE  FOURTH. 

EuzABBTH  WooDmuB — ^whoso  1186  from  tlie  poor  and  deBtitiite  mdiyw 
of  John  Grey,  son  of  Lord  Ferrers  of  Groby,  to  the  throne  of  England, 
excited  no  small  degree  of  astonishmont  and  some  displeasure  not 
only  in  the  nation  at  largo,  but  in  certain  high  quarterB — ^waa  bom 
about  the  year  1431,  at  Graflon  Castle. 

It  seemed  as  if  love  had  resolved  to  do  more  tlian  strike  a  balance 
in  tlic  fortunes  of  the  family  by  thus  clfvritiiig  Elizabeth  as  many 
degrees  above  the  station  that  Fate  seemed  to  have  assigned  her,  as 
he  had  eaused  her  mother  to  descend  bolow  the  high  estate  which  her 
birth  and  her  first  marriage  gave  to  her.  A  princess  of  the  house  of 
Luxemburgh,  this  lady  became  the  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  ;  and 
aome  time  after  hia  death,  captiyated  by  the  attractioos  of  Richard 
Woodville,  a  squire  of  Heniy  the  Fifth,  and  considered  the  handsomest 
man  in  England,  she  married  him  priTate^y,  and  was  for  some  yetirs 
his  wife  before  the  secret  transpired.  Notwithstanding  this  mfyaUumee, 
and  ber  indijCTerent  circumstances,'  the  Duchess  of  Bedford  could  not 
but  maintain  a  certain  influence  in  tho  kingdom,  of  which,  on  the 
deaths  of  the  queens  Katherine  and  Joanna,  she  became,  for  some 
period,  the  fii'st  lady.  Through  this  influence,  and  the  assistance  of 
Cardinal  Beaufort,  lier  husband  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  baron  and 
afterwards  Earl  of  Rivers. 

As  soon  as  Elizabeth,  her  eldest  daughter,  became  of  an  age  to  fill 
such  an  appointment,  bhe  waa  named  maid  of  honour  to  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  with  ^om  her  mother  was  in  great  fiEtvour.  Here  she  made  a 
conquest  of  the  heart  of  Sir  Hugh  Johns,  a  hrare  but  fertuneless 
adherent  of  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  who^  however,  held  his  penniless 

*  Wbidi  were,  at  oim  tiiUb  paiiicularly  diatraaMd ;  as,  ou  Uie  duooTei;  of  ber  aeoond  marriiigo^ 
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follower  in  such  lugh  esteem  tliat  bo  partbulerly  reconunended  him, 
by  letter,  to  the  &ir  BUzabeth,  as  did  the  Earl  of  Warwidc ;  but 
•whether  it  vas  the  purse  or  the  person  of  the  suitor  that  did  not  meet 
her  approbation  (and  the  afkerweer  of  the  lady  leads  na  to  snspeci; 

that  the  state  of  the  former  was  likely  to  have  no  small  influence  in 
her  deci8ioa)i  the  joung  knight  received  little  furmw  at  her  hands,  and 
was,  after  some  deliberation,  finally  rejected,  l^ot  very  long  nfter, 
she  accepted  tlic  proposals  of  John  Grey,  son  and  heir  of  the  wealthy 
and  powerful  Lord  Ferrers  of  Groby  ;  thus  securing  what  appeared  to 
all  a  most  advautageous  and  desirable  alliance  in  every  point  of  view, 
he  being  highly  spoken  of  personally,  as  well  as  for  the  position  ho 
occupied,  and  being  a  stauiich  adherent  of  the  Laucastriau  cause, 
which,  of  ooorse,  gave  her  additional  favour  with  her  rojsl  mistress. 
At  this  period,  1452,  Elizabeth  was  about  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

The  &ther  of  John  Grey  dying  in  the  year  1457,  he  became  Lord 
Ferrers ;  but  owing  to  the  distracted  state  of  the  country,  for  the  war 
of  the  Roses  was  then  at  its  height,  he  was  obliged  to  remain  at  his 
post  ss  commander  of  the  queen's  cavalry,  instead  of  taking  his  place 
in  the  House  of  Peers. 

Eliza1)eth  followed  her  husband  in  one  or  more  of  his  campaigns, 
and  ia  said  to  have  acted,  on  a  certain  occasion,  as  a  sjiy  in  the  camp 
of  Warwick,  whither  slic  was  sent  by  Margaret  of  Anjou  umler  pretext 
of  requesting  some  personal  favour  for  herself,  the  earl  being  known  to 
entertain  a  considerable  regard  for  licr,  notwithstanding  her  preference 
of  the  Lancastrian  champion  to  the  suitor  ho  had  so  strongly  urged 
her  to  accept  But  this  life  of  tormoa  and  anxiety,  harassing  and 
distressittg  as  it  must  have  been  to  a  cottrt4>red  beauty,  was  soon  to  be 
succeeded  by  a  fiir  heavier  state  of  sufiTering ;  for  at  the  second  battle 
of  St.  Albni's  her  ^dlant  husband,  who  had  mainly  assisted  in 
obtaining  the  brilliant  but  fleeting  triumph  of  his  party,  was  so  severely 
wounded  that  he  died  shortly  afterwards,  on  the  28th  of  February, 
1461,  leaving  her  a  desolate  widow  vrith  two  sons,  who,  out  of  rcvens^o 
for  the  part  their  father  had  taken  against  the  Yorkists,  were  deprived 
of  their  patriuiouy  of  Bradgate,  where  they  were  bora,  and  were  Uving 
with  their  mother  in  retirement  and  poverty  when  Edward  the  Fourtli 
ascended  the  throne. 

The  reconciliation  between  the  Duchess  of  Bedford  and  the  king 
occurred  some  considerable  time  before  Edward  wooed,  or  had  probably 
eren  seen  hst  daughter ;  as  in  the  first  year  of  Edward's  reign  he  not 
only  paid  the  duchess  the  aannal  amount  of  her  dower,  but  added  lOOL 
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ill  ad?auce.  Still,  it  m  clear  that  the  duchess  had  not  been  able  to 
obtain  eqtal  ledreas  for  the  wrongs  of  Elisabeth,  iffbose  first  interview 
with  ilie  young  mciuirdi«  however,  seenu  to  have  been  suflkient  to 
captivate  a  heart  never  aible  to  resist  the  power  of  beauty.  This 
romantio  rencontre  is  recorded  as  having  taken  plaoe  under  the 
following  circumstancea 

Elizabeth  learning  that  the  king  was  to  hunt  on  a  certain  day  in 
Whittlebury  Forest,  close  to  Grafton  Castle,  whither  she  had  retired 
when  deprived  of  her  sons'  inheritance  of  Bradgate,  she  resolved  to 
seize  this  occasion  of  pleading  for  their  rights  with  the  sovereign. 
Accordingly,  taiving  her  boys,  she  stationed  herself  at  the  foot  of  a 
huge  tree — which  is  still  standing,  and  bears  to  this  day,  among  the 
people  of  Northani|)tonsluro,  the  name  of  the  queen  s  oak — and  waited 
tUl  the  king  should  pass,  when,  throwing  herself  at  his  feet>  she  pleaded 
so  urgently  that  the  paternal  inheritance  of  hst  children  should  be 
restored  to  them,  that  Edward,  overcome  no  less  by  her  beauty  than 
by  her  entreaties,  not  only  accorded  her  request^  but  yielded  his  heart 
a  captive  to  the  lovely  supplicant 

Unaoeustomed  to  woo  in  vain,  the  monarch,  whose  personal 
advantages  were  as  striking  as  his  position  was  brilliant,  deemed  that 
ho  would  find  but  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  fair  object  of  his 
passion  on  liis  own  terms;  but  Ehzabeth,  whose  roolnnss  of  head  an<l 
heart  enabled  her,  through  the  whole  of  her  career,  to  sieer  clear  of  the 
dangers  to  which  so  many  of  her  sex,  similarly  situated,  would  have 
fallen  victims,  lost  no  time  in  making  the  king  understand  that  it  was 
only  as  his  wife  that  he  miglit  ever  hope  to  possess  her. 

This  unforeseen  opposition,  as  might  be  ezpected,  stiU  increased 
Edward's  passion,  and  after  a  stnigg^  of  no  very  long  duration,  he 
resolved,  at  all  hazards,  to  make  her  his  on  the  only  terms  she  would 
accept  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1464 — as  Fafa^m  relatec^  tiiough 
there  are  many  conflicting  opinions  as  to  the  date  of  the  event — the 
.  marriage  was  secretly  performed  at  the  town  of  Grafton,  after  which 
the  king  went  to  spend  some  days  at  Grafton  Castle,  as  if  on  a 
j&iendly  visit  to  Lord  Rivers,  the  father  of  Elizabeth. 

This  union  could  not,  however,  be  very  long  kei)t  secret ;  and 
among  the  many  malcontents  made  by  the  discovery  of  it,  none 
exhibited  such  bitter  displeasure  as  the  Duchess  of  York,  mother  to 
Edward,  who  having  assumed  all  the  state  of  a  queen  previous  to  tlie 
ruin  and  death  of  her  husband,  now  saw  herself  compelled  to  yield 
precedence  to  the  daughter  of  a  lowly  sqmre.   This  lady,  daughter  of 
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Neville^  earl  of  Westmorland,  and  granddaughter,  by  her  mother,  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  was  equally  remaricable  for  her  beauty  and  unconquer- 
able pride.  Furious^  therefore,  at  what  she  eoncdved  to  be  a  degra^ 
daticm  alike  to  her  son  and  heraelf,  she  left  no  art  untried  to 
induce  him  not  to  acknowledge  Elizabeth  as  his  queen ;  but  all  her 
ofTorts  were  Tain.  Edward,  over  whose  mind  the  sober  judgment  and 
cool  discrirninfltion  of  his  wife  liail  obtained  as  firm  an  ascendancy  as 
her  beauty  liad  over  his  heart,  was  not  to  bo  turned  asiflc  from  his 
purpose  by  the  arguments  of  his  niuther ;  and  on  the  2r>th  September, 
14()4,  at  the  palace  of  Reading,  Elizabeth  Woodville  was  declared  by 
Edward  to  bo  his  wife,  after  which  she  was  pubhcly  ackiiowleilged  ;i3 
queen  at  the  abbey  church  of  that  town,  and  tiiere  reoeiTed  the  homage 
and  congratulations  of  the  aasembled  nobles. 

This  event  was  followed  by  a  series  of  the  most  brilliant  f&e»  and 
toumamenta,  in  which  the  gallant  and  gifted  Anthony  Woodvill^ 
second  brother  to  the  queen,  acted  a  most  conspicuous  part.  Tmh  ed, 
Elizabeth  took  care  that  none  of  her  own  family  should  remain  in  the 
Itackojound,  and  slic  lost  no  time  in  marrying  all  lier  brothers  and 
sisters  to  the  greatest  and  wealthiest  matches  in  the  kingdom — • 
a  proceeding  which  excited  much  displeasure  among  the  ancient 
nobility  of  the  realm. 

In  order  to  make  his  marriage  appear  less  unequal,  Edward  was 
most  anxious  to  prove  his  wife's  descent  from  the  house  of  Luzemburgh ; 
a  connexion  which  her  mother's  union  witJi  Woodville  had  induced  the 
princes  of  that  line  to  bury  in  oblivion,  if  not  absolute)^  to  disavow. 
To  effect  this  purpose,  therefore,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Comto  do 
Charolois  to  use  his  influence  to  prevail  upon  some  of  Elizabeth's 
kindred  to  attend  her  coronation,  and  acknowledge  their  relationship 
with  her.  As  the  squire's  daughter  was  swallowed  up  in  the  Queen 
of  England,  no  objection  was  made  to  the  fnlfilnient  of  this  request ; 
a  favouralilc  answer  was  immediately  returned  to  the  king's  application, 
and  the  Conitc  Jacques  de  St.  Pol,  great  uncle  to  the  queen,  attended 
by  a  band  of  a  hundred  knights,  with  their  retaiuoi^  arrived  in  England 
a  few  days  previous  to  the  coronation. 

Elisabeth  was  crowned  at  Westmiuster  in  the  month  of  Hay,  1465, 
with  all  possible  magnificence ;  and  the  efforts  made  on  this  occanon 
by  herself  and  her  royal  spouse  to  conciHate  the  good-will  of  their 
subjects,  by  various  acts  of  favour  and  condescension,  won  them  over 
to  a  certain  degree  to  look  with  more  satisfaction  on  a  match  that  had 
pievioualy  excited  no  small  portion  of  displeasure  and  discontent ;  and 
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vhen,  in  Hie  foUowing  year,  a  pmoess  waa  born,  their  policy  ia 
choonng  the  child's  grandmother,  the  Duchess  of  York,  for  one  of  the 

sponsors,  succeeded  in  soothing  her  Tident  disapprobation  of  her  sonls 
choice.  But  one  impKocable  enemy  was  made  whom  no  attempts  at 
condUatioa  could  win — the  £ar1  of  Warwick ;  and  though  at  tliis 
precise  period  his  animosity  was  not  yet  developed,  as  is  shown  by  the 
fact  of  his  .standing  godfatiier  to  this  princess,  it  w;u3  at  no  distant 
time  fully  called  forth  l)y  various  circnmstanrcs, — among  otliers.  that  of 
the  queen  artfully  succeeding  in  marrying  the  heiress  of  tlio  Duke  of 
Exeter  to  her  eldest  son  by  her  first  hu&ljand,  \vlien  Warwick  had  set 
his  heart  on  securing  her  for  his  nephew,  George  Neville. 

It  has  been  stated  alsc^  by  some  historians,  that  Kdward  had 
yentnred  to  offer  an  msult  to  the  daughter  of  Warwick — ^the  Tery  person 
whom  the  ambitious  earl  had  from  hor  childhood  hoped  to  see  his  brid^ 
until  the  aooesfflon  of  Elizabeth  Woodville  to  that  dignity  dealt  the 
deathblow  to  these  aspirations. 

And  now  a  storm,  which  had  long  been  gathering  and  gaining 
force,  began  to  burst  forth.  Robin  of  Redesdale,  reported  to  have 
been  a  noble  outlawed  for  his  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  house  of  Lan- 
caster, with  a  large  body  of  insurgents,  fought  and  c<  »nquured  the  royal 
troops  at  Edgccote,  in  Yorkshire  ;  and  finding  Lord  ilivers,  against 
whom  the  people  entertained  a  furious  indignation  in  consequence  of 
his  having,  in  his  capacity  of  Lord  Treasurer,  tampered  with  the  coin, 
thoy  dragged  him  and  his  son  John  from  tbw  place  of  oonoealment  in 
the  forest  of  Deane,  and  led  them,  in  the  names  of  Warwick  and  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  to  Northampton,  where  they  beheaded  them  without 
even  the  form  of  a  trial  (1469).  But  even  this  was  not  sufficient  to 
satisfy  tlicir  thirst  for  vengeance  on  the  queen's  family  ;  for  an  acCttSft- 
lion  of  witchcr<ift  was  brought  against  her  mother,  who  with  some 
difficulty  escapcil  the  fearful  doom  intended  for  her. 

No  sooner  did  the  intelligence  of  tliese  outrages  reach  the  ears  of 
Edward  than  he  resolved  to  set  oft"  in  j)eison  to  quell  the  insurgents 
and  restore  order  ;  but  on  his  reaching  the  north  he  was  seized  by  his 
powerful  and  implacable  enemy,  Warwick,  and  confined  in  Warwick 
Castle,  where  he  was  induced  to  enter  into  negociations  with  the  carl 
for  the  marriage  of  his  infant  daughter  with  Geoi^ge  NeTil]&  From 
this  place  he  was  oonveyed,  strictly  guarded,  to  the  seat  of  the  Arch* 
bishop  of  York,  brother  to  Warwick,  and,  after  a  short  stay,  socceeded 
in  esci^g  to  Windsor,  whwce  he  went  at  once  to  London  to 
tejcm  tiie  qneen,  who  had  renamed  ther^  surrounded  by  faithful  and 
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devoted  snbjectSy  as  ail  the  iuliabitant^  of  the  metropolis  had  continued 
to  be. 

And  now  the  tide  of  fortune  tmned  for  a  while :  Warwick  and 
Clarenoe  in  akrm  fled  to  France,  hot  Antlioiiy  Woodvill^  who  coiih 
manded  there jal fleets sooeeeded  in  taking  poBseoBoa of  aO  their  dupfl^ 
with  the  ezoeption  of  that  which  contained  Uiem  and  their  fiimilifift 

Edward  now  proceeded  to  gire  battle  to  the  rebels,  bat  soon 
discovered  that  little  confidence  was  to  be  placed  in  his  ovm  troop?,  for 
on  Warwick  returning  to  England  thcv  offered  to  surrender  the  king 
to  him ;  Edward,  however,  obtaining  secret  intelligence  of  their 
intended  treachery,  fled  in  the  uight-tinie.  and,  attended  bj  a  few 
faithful  adherents,  embarked  at  Lynn,  in  ^'orfolk. 

At  this  period,  Elizabeth*  who  had  been  lodged  bj  Edward  in  the 
Tower  for  securitj,  taking  alarm  at  die  incraaang  dangers  which 
Barrounded  her,  abandoned  her  intmtion  of  weathering  the  atorm  there, 
and,  accompanied  her  mother,  her  three  daiighters^  and  her  devoted 
attendant^  Lady  Scrope,  she  fled  to  the  Sanctoaiy  at  Westminster,  a 
gloomy  and  dismal  abode,  without  one  of  the  comforts  whicli  lier  situ- 
ation, for  she  was  again  about  to  become  a  mother,  rendered  doubly 
necessary.  Sucli  was  the  condition  to  which  the  unfortunate  queen 
and  lier  party  were  reduced,  that,  had  not  a  butcher  charitably  sup- 
plied diem  with  meat,  they  must  have  been  starved  into  surrendering 
themselves  to  their  enemies. 

And  here  in  this  wretched  spot  did  the  heir  to  EngUnd's  throne 
come  into  the  world,  on  the  let  Koyember,  1470,  and  but  for  the 
chance  aanetance  of  a  midwife,  who^  happilj,  was  in  the  Sanctuary  at 
the  time,  the  unfortunate  Elizabeth  and  her  infant  son  wonld  have 
been  utterly  destitute  of  proper  attendance  in  this  hour  of  pain  and 
peril.  Soon  after  his  birth  the  little  prince  was  baptized,  with  the 
utmost  privacy  and  simplicity,  at  Westminster  Abbey ;  the  Abbot  of 
WestTiiiii  ter,  the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  and  Lady  Scrope  standing 
sponsors.    He  was  named  Edward,  after  bis  father. 

From  this  period  until  tlie  monLh  of  April  following  the  queen 
remained  shut  up  in  the  Sanctuary,  when  the  king,  who  had  landed  in 
Enj^nd  in  Karch,  and  had,  ahnoet  unopposed,  made  his  way  to  the 
capital,  which  instantly  surrendered  to  him,  came  to  release  her  from 
her  long  and  painful  imprisonment,  for  sodi  in  fact  it  was.  Great  was 
his  joy  once  more  to  behold  her,  and  to  greet  his  first-bom  son ;  and 
nobly  did  he  reward  the  few  friends  wlio  bad  faithfully  assisted  her 
during  the  dark  and  disastrous  times  she  liad  gone  through. 

From  the  Sanctuary,  Edward  carried  his  wife  and  children  to 
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Bayuard  Castlo,  a  place  of  enormous  strength,  where  she  remained 
until  the  fortunes  of  the  hovm  of  York  were  assured  by  the  battle  of 
Baraet^  and  the  deaths  of  Wanriek  and  Hontagoe :  Imt  all  danger  for 
her  1VB8  not  yet  orer ;  for  b«iig  lodged  in  the  Tower,  preTioua  to  the 
battle  of  Tewkesbmy,  it  wa8»  during  the  king^a  ahaence,  threatened  fay 
Falconbri<^ ;  but  Anthony  WoodTiUe  repelled  the  impending  danger. 

The  sun  of  fortnnc  smiled  once  more  on  the  house  of  York.  The 
royal  pair,  long  separated  by  misfortune  and  hardship,  now  resolved  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  peace  and  prosperity ;  and  feasts,  banquets,  and 
amusements  of  all  kinds  took  the  place  of  mourning,  alarm,  and 
distress.  Edward,  wlio  was  not  in  general  wanting  in  gratitude  to 
those  who  had  aided  him  in  misfortune,  rewarded  those  who  had  been 
kind  to  his  queen  while  in  the  Sanctuary,  and  also  invited  to  his  court 
Louie  of  Bruges,  governor  of  Hollaad,  who  had  reoeived  him  moat 
kindly  the  previous  year ;  and  tfais  guest  the  king  treated  with  the  most 
princely  hospitality,  and  created  Eari  of  Winchester. 

In  the  year  1477,  the  queen's  second  son,  Bichard,  Duke  of  York, 
then  five  years  old.  was  married  to  Anne  Mowbray,  heiress  of  the 
iNdce  of  Norfolk,  a  child  barely  three  ;  but  neither  youth  nor  age  were 
considered  any  obstacles  by  Elizabeth  where  wealth  niid  ambition  were 
coucerued,  as  was  evinced  in  the  marriages  she  made  for  some  of  her 
brothers  and  sisters  in  the  beginning  of  her  reign. 

About  this  period,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  to  whom  Edward  liad 
certainly  behaved  with  extreme  magnanimity,  after  his  ungrateful  and 
rebellious  conduct  to  himself,  and  violent  animosity  to  his  beloved 
Elisabeth,  began  again  to  show  symptoms  of  dkoontent  and  disaffec- 
tion, and  soon  proceeded  so  iar  as  to  nuike  an  accusation  of  soroeiy 
against  the  queen.  This  was  the  second  chaige  of  a  siniilar  nature 
that  had  been  got  up,  in  order  to  shake  her  hold  on  the  heart  of  her 
husband,  and  ruin  her  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  It  was  a  cliargc 
grounded  on  the  absurd  vanity  of  her  mother's  fiunily,  the  Princes  of 
Luxemburg,  having  their  descent  from  tbe  "  Fair  Melusiim,"  a  water- 
nymph,  well  known  in  tbo  pojuil  ir  lin  rature  of  Ccrmany.  Clarence 
had  already  too  deeply  injured  licr  to  be  forgiven ;  and  when  at  last, 
forgetting  prudence,  gratitude,  and  decency,  he  one  day  rushed  from 
the  council-chamber,  and  with  the  most  violent  expres^ons  abused  both 
his  brother  and  the  queen,  it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  that  Elisibeth, 
when  informed  of  the  cireumstanGe,  should  &n  the  fime  already  excited 
in  Edward's  heart  against  the  weak  and  wicked  Olarenos.  Accord- 
mgly,  without  delay  the  duke  was  airested,  tried,  and  condemned  to 
deatii ;  but  while  the  king  hesitated  before  puttiiig  the  sentence  into 
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exeeittkni,  ha  vat  eonfined  in  iha  Toirer,  whan,  irith  irbat  jntentioR 
it  18  difficolt  to  decide,  a  butt  of  mabiiBe  j,  his  ^Tourito  faeTorage^  ym 

introduced 

Since  th©  death  of  his  wife,  Isabel,  Wannck's  elder  daughter,  to 
v  lioni  he  was  warmly  attached,  Clarence  had  taken  to  a  constant  habit 
of  !iitr  n  i}if  rauce,  to  cause  forgetfulness  of  the  grief  he  had  not  sufHcient 
nictuliiitisij  to  bear  with  fortitude  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  fell  a  victim 
to  this  degrading  vice  ;  for  shortly  after  hia  impriaornnent  he  was 
found  dead,  with  his  bead  hanging  orer  into  the  butt»  as  he  had 
doubdflsa  frUen  irhen  ovefoome  by  intozicHtioD,  the  fiuDes  of  the  wine 
and  the  nnnatnral  position  oompleting  the  catastrophe  ▼hieb  the 
inordinate  drinking  had  alreadj  begun. 

But  httle  of  interest  is  recorded  relating  to  the  queen  fivm  this 
period  until  the  fatal  event  that  left  her  a  second  time  a  widow, 
exposed  to  the  malignity  of  her  numerous  enemies.  Edward,  who  in 
hi«  prosperity  had  abandoned  himself  to  a  life  of  ])leasuro  and  excess, 
and  though  still  considerably  under  Elizabeth's  influence,  had  for  the 
time  devoted  liimself  to  the  beautiful  and  ill-fated  Jane  Shore,  began 
to  suffer  from  the  baneful  effects  of  a  course  of  disdpation  and  indul- 
gence ;  and  an  intennittent  fever,  which  baffled  the  skill  of  all  the 
pbyndans  eslled  intoattraid  the  nonarcih,  putaperiod  to  his  existmoe 
in  the  moaSk  of  April,  1483.  His  body  lies  interred  in  St  Geoi|se's 
Chapel  at  Wmdsor. 

And  now  b^an  for  the  unfortunate  Elizabeth  a  series  of  misfortunes 
such  as  might  well  excite  the  commiseration  of  even  those  whom  h&e 
ambition  and  want  of  heart  had  turned  against  her. 

The  first  terrible  blow  that  struck  her  was  doubly  agonising,  from 
being  aimed  at  the  most  vulnerable  point,  her  maternal  affection ;  for 
Elizabeth,  though  cold  as  a  friend  and  as  a  wife,  which  is  evidenced 
bj  the  philosophies!  composure  with  wHoh  she  endured  her  husbandV 
constant  infidelities,  was  oertainlj  fondly  deroted  to  her  children  and 
her  fionily.  This  cruel  stroke  was  the  anest  of  ber  son,  the  young 
king;  on  his  way  from  Ludbw  Oastle  to  London*  by  his  uncle,  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester.  The  queen  s  maternal  instinct^  vaguely  foreboding 
some  danger  for  her  son,  though  certainly  not  from  such  a  quarter,  as 
tlio  \\  ;ly  Glouce'^tr'r  had,  on  Ins  lirother's  deatli,  written  to  her  in  the 
kiiuUvst  and  must  symjiathising  tone,  had  induced  her  strongly  to 
urge  the  propriety  of  having  him  escorted  on  his  journey  by  a  powerful 
armed  force;  but  this  desire  was  insolently  overruled  by  Hastings, 
who  saw  H  tVie  plan  only  a  wiab  of  finrther  advanciQg  and  securing  the 
inflnenee  of  the  WoodviUes ;  an4  the  queen,  widi  tears  and  gloomy 
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predictions,  gave  up  the  pomi  Bitter  aa  was  the  agony  ihe  ezpe- 
rienoed  at  learning  the  fatal  confirmation  of  her  forebodings,  she  at 
had  the  presence  of  mind  to  reooUect^  that  so  long  as  she  could  retain 
in  her  ovm  custody  her  younger  son,  the  Duke  of  York,  the  life  of 
Edward  was  siife,  and,  without  losing  a  moiiieiit,  she  once  more  fled 
fur  refuge  to  the  Sanctuary,  and  took  up  her  abode  at  the  abbot's 
palace  with  the  boy  and  his  sisters. 

There  she  was  innnediatelj  visited  by  Archbishop  Rotherhani,  lord 
diancellor,  who  deUvered  to  her  the  great  seal,  declaring  that  if  any 
other  than  her  elder  son  were  named  king,  they,  Hastings,  himself 
and  the  rest  of  the  loyal  party,  would,  on  the  morrow,  crown  the 
young  Duke  of  YorL  It  is  said  that  he  afterwards  took  alarm  at  what 
he  had  done,  and,  fearing  the  increasing  power  of  Gloucester,  induced 
the  queen  to  restore  the  great  seal. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  the  young  king  was  brought  to  London  by  his 
uncle,  who  treated  him  with  every  mark  of  homage  and  respect  before 
the  people,  and  lodged  with  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  whence,  in  order  to 
have  him  more  completely  in  his  own  keeping,  the  craily  Eichard  had 
him  removed  to  the  Tower.  He  then  resolved  to  leave  no  effort 
untried  to  obtain  possession  of  the  person  of  the  L»uke  of  York,  and 
even  contemplated  taking  him  by  force  &om  the  Sanctuary,  if  his 
mother  refused  to  defiver  him  up ;  but  the  Arehbitdiop  of  York  undei^ 
took  to  induce  her  to  resign  her  son,  by  the  most  solemn  promises  that 
the  duld  should  be  in  as  safe  keepu^  as  hw  own. 

At  laat>  after  long  hesitatiini  and  with  great  miiigivings,  the  unfor-. 
tunate  queen  was  prevailed  upon  to  yidd  up  to  them  her  remaining- 
son,  and,  weeping  bitterly,  with  kisses  and  blessings  they  parted,  to 
meet  no  more  on  earth.  The  little  duke  was  taken  at  once  to  the. 
Star  Chamber,  where  the  monster  Richard  linilr  d  Inni  with  all  appear- 
ance of  affection  and  r^pect ;  and  ho  was  theu  sent  to  rejoin  the  youag 
king  at  the  Tower. 

The  next  affliction  that  visited  tlie  wretdied  Elizabeth  were  the 
murders — for  they  can  be  called  by  uo  other  name — of  her  brother, 
Anthony  WoodviUe^  and  her  son,  Richard  Gray,  who  were  executed  at 
Ponteftact  She  was  then,  at  the  council*table,  accused  by  Gloucester 
of  sorcery,  and  of  haying,  in  league  with  Jane  Shore,  withered  his  aim, 
which  he  showed  to  the  parsons  present,  all  of  whom  were  aware  that  it 
had,  from  his  birth,  been  in  that  condition.  Hastings,  he  declared,  was  the 
aider  and  abettor  of  these  "  witches  f  and,  on  his  attraipting  to  deny 
the  charge,  he  had  him  dragged  forth  into  the  yard  of  the  Tower, 
and  beheaded  on  the  spot.   Notwithstanding  these  violent  messures. 
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Gloaoester  did  not  yet  yentiire  to  throw  off  the  mask ;  for,  even  vbile 
gradually  xemoTing  the  peraons  who^  like  Hastingii^  were  sincerely 
deroted  to  the  liglitfiil  heirs  of  the  throne,  he  continued  to  make  pre* 
tended  preparstioiiB  for  the  coronation  of  Edward  the  Fifth ;  but  shortly 
after  the  murder  of  Hastings,  a  petition,  got  up  hy  Richard's 
party,  was  presented  in  parliament  to  exclude  the  sons  of  Edward 
the  Fourth  from  the  succession,  declaring  that  the  marriage 
between  him  and  EUzabeth  was  illegal,  and  the  children  conse- 
quently illegitimate  ;  and  no  sooner  was  this  petition  presented  than 
Richard  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king,  which  was  done  in 
June,  1483. 

The  murders  of  the  young  prince^  the  details  of  which  are  too 
etrcumatantia],  and  the  coiroboratiTe  evidence,  since  produced  by  the 
disooYory  of  the  bodies  in  the  Beoord  Office,  whidi  was  fonnerly  the 
Tower  Chapel,  too  strong  to  leave  a  reasonable  doubt  as  to  their 
authenticity,  were  perpetrated  shortly  after,  and  Richard  begea  to 
breathe  more  freely. 

It  is  little  to  the  credit  of  the  queen  and  of  her  daughter  Elizabeth, 
that  after  the  usurpation  of  llicliard,  and  his  nuirder  of  the  two  sons-  of 
the  queen — -the  two  brothers  ot  the  princess,  tlieso  ladies  were  anxious 
to  ally  themselves  to  the  tyrant  and  murderer  by  marriage.  Elizabeth 
was  extremely  and  even  revoltingly  anxious  for  the  death  of  Anno, 
Richard's  queen.  In  a  letter  to  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  she  called 
Richard  ^her  joy  and  maker  in  this  world — ^the  master  of  her  heart 
and  thoughts."  She  expressed  her  surprise  that  the  queen  was  so  long 
in  dying,  adding,  "  Would  she  never  die  1 " 

These  arc  melancholy  exhibitions  of  human  nature.  The  Queen, 
Anne  of  Warwick,  died ;  but  Richard,  deterred  by  powerful  political 
motives,  declined  marrjnng  Elizabeth. 

The  queen,  whose  matci-nal  anguish,  or,  perhaps,  rather  ambition 
threatened  to  destroy  her,  was  constantly  visited  in  the  Sanctuary  by 
a  physician,  who,  being  also  a  priest,  found  frequent  opportunities  of 
conferring  with  her  in  secret ;  and,  through  him,  negociatious  were 
Gommmced  between  her  and  Margaret  Beaufort,  whidi  terminated  in 
ESIisabeth's  consulting  to  recognise  Haigaret's  son,  Henry,  Earl  of 
Richmond,  the  last  of  the  Lancastrian  line^  as  king  of  England,  on  his 
marrying  her  daughter  Elisabeth,  and  finding  means  to  dispossess 
Richard  of  the  throne. 

The  failure  of  the  insurrection  of  Buckingbam,  who,  disgusted  with 
some  act  of  the  usurper,  had  taken  up  arms  against  him,  and  was 
joined  by  Dorset^  the  queen's  eldest  son,  and  her  brother  Sir  Rdward 
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Wooilvillo,  threw  her  onco  more  into  utter  despair,  an(^  in  1484  she 
was  compelled,  partly  throu;^:h  fear  of  starration.  to  stirrcndcr  herself 
and  her  daughters  into  the  liands  of  Richard,  under  a  solemn  oath, 
taken  in  presence  of  the  council  and  the  citj  authorities,  that  their 
persons  should  be  secure. 

She  mu  then  placed  under  the  aetoal  custody  of  Neefield,  a  squire 
of  the  body  to  Riduud,  to  whom  an  annual  mm  me  allotted  for  her 
mainteiuuioe  as  a  pri^rte  gentlewoman*  Thoro  afae  remained  until  the 
Buccossfiid  revolution  that  placed  Henrj  Tudor,  Earl  of  Richmond,  on 
the  throne,  with  her  daughter  EUai^Mkth  as  his  partner  of  it. 

Notwitlistanding  what  luts  been  said  of  Ilenrj  the  Seventh's  harsh 
and  unfeeling  conduct  to  his  mother-in-law,  no  proof  of  this  exists  ; 
while,  ou  the  contrary,  it  is  recorded,  on  the  best  evidence,  that  a 
month  after  the  marriage  of  her  daughter  to  Henry  the  Seventh,  she 
was  put  into  poaseaaion  of  the  dower  palaces  of  Waltham,  Famhatn, 
Maplebury,  and  Baddow,  beaidea  a  penaioa  of  two  himdred  pounds  per 
annum;  to  which  was  added,  in  1490,  an  annuity  of  four  hundred 
pounds.  The  aaaertum  that  ^e  fell  into  dii^ace  with  the  king  for 
abetting  the  schemes  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  and  I«mbert  Simnel — the 
one  appointed  by  llichard  the  Third  to  usurp  the  place  of  lier  own 
children  on  the  English  throne,  the  other  the  supposed  son  and  grand- 
son of  her  bitterest  eueniies,  Clarence  and  Warwick — seems  really  too 
absurd  to  be  credited,  and  is  indeed  disproved  by  the  fact  Uiat  she 
appeared  at  court  on  sevenJ  occasions  afterwards,  and  was  chosen  by 
Henry  as  godmother  to  bis  finst-bom  aon. 

It  appeara  that  the  king^  widimg  to  eetahh'ah  a  firmer  league  with 
Sootland,  oonoeiTOd  the  singular  pian  of  making  a  mairiage  between 
the  queen  dowager  and  James  the  Third  ;  but  the  death  of  the  young 
monarch,  who  was  many  years  the  junior  of  his  proposed  wSet,  put  an 
end  to  the  scheme. 

About  the  year  1490,  Elizabeth  retired  into  the  convent  of  Ber- 
mondsey,  whore,  being  seized  with  a  fatal  illm  ns,  she  ma<le  a  ^^'ill.  In 
this  will,  dated  April  10,  1492,  a  copy  ot  winch  is  given  in  Su  1 1  juris 
NiooWs  ''Memoir  of  Lady  Jane  Qrey,"  the  great-gr&at-granildaughter  of 
thn  queen,  die  earnestly  requested  that  die  might  be  buried,  as  simply 
and  unostentatious^  as  posnble^  bende  her  husband  at  Windsor; 
and  she  shortly  after  expired,  surrounded  by  her  daughters.  Thus 
ended  the  eventful  and  melancholy  career  of  Elizabeth  Woodvillo,  who^ 
whatever  may  have  been  the  defects  of  her  character,  certainly,  by  her 
cruel  misfortunei^  commands  more  the  pity  than  the  owsure  of 
posterity. 
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Axm  of  Warwick,  the  lubjeot  of  this  memoir,  ma  desoended  from 
Bomo  of  the  most  wealthy  and  powerful  of  tbo  English  nobility. 

Bichard  Neville,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  her  grandfather,  was  of  that 

numerous  and  extraordinary  family  of  the  great  Earl  of  Westmoreland, 
each  of  whom  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  annals  of  this  country 
during  that  eventful  period,  the  fifteenth  century.  The  father  of  Anne 
Neville  was  the  far-famed  Richard  Kevillo,  Karl  of  Warwick,  the  son 
of  the  Earl  ol  SaUabury,  wiium  the  chroniclers  ut  iliat  day  distinguish  as 
the  "  king-maker,"  and  "the  most  potent  earl  that  England  ever  saw." 
He  became  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  took  the  name  of  Beauchamp  in  right 
of  his  wilbk 

On  the  maternal  aide  the  anoeatore  of  Anne  Neville  (for  that  waa 
her  fiunily  name)  wwe  not  less  illustriovia.  Her  mother,  Anoe^  waa 
daughter  to  the  great  Earl  of  Warwick,  so  renowned  in  the  wan  of 
France  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth.  This  earl  had  but  one  son 
and  one  daughter,  both  of  whom  he  allied  to  the  house  of  Salisbury  in 
marriage.  lli.s  son  was  Henry  Beauchamp,  the  chief  favourite  of  the 
Lancastrian  king,  who  conferred  upon  him  every  po8.sible  dignity, 
juiiking  him  Premier  of  England,  Duke  of  Warwick,  and  King  oi  iLe 
Isle  of  Wight  But  this  accomplished  noblemaii  died  at  an  early  age, 
and  hia  tnfimt  daughter  did  not  long  Burvive  him,  and  after  her  death, 
Aduo^  the  aiater  of  Duke  Heniy,  came  into  poaBeeaioii  of  the  fiunily 
estates^  and  her  huaband,  the  aon  of  the  Barl  of  Saliafaiiiy,  aaaomed,  in 
her  right,  the  title  of  Earl  of  Warwick. 

The  Countess  of  Warwick  had  but  two  daughters,  named  Isabella 
and  Anne,  and  both  of  them  were,  like  herself,  destined  to  experience 
many  vicissitudes  and  misfortunes  in  those  rebellious  times.  But  more 
pecuharly  waa  it  the  fato  of  the  younger  of  these,  Anno  of  Warwick, 
to  be  a  child  of  sorrow.    This  lady  was  the  first  who  bore  the  title  of 
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Princess  of  Wales,  and  she  was  tho  last  queen  of  the  race  of  Plaa> 
tagenet*  Yet  vre  find  some  difficulty  in  tracing  her  erontful  history, 
in  its  extremes  of  prospeii^  and  advenitj,  and  blended  aa  it  ia  with 
the  annals  of  party  strife. 

Anno  Neville  was  born  in  tlio  castle  of  "Warwick  in  the  year  1404, 
just  at  the  commeucement  of  the  civil  wai*  bctweeu  tho  Yorkists  and 
Lancaatrians,  in  vhidi  W  &thw  took  ao  prominent  a  part.  At  fint 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  waa  the  diief  supporter  of  the  Dulto  of  York  and 
hk  parfy ;  and  it  waa  mainly  ihnwgh  his  influenoe  that  Bdward,  Earl 
of  Hardb,  the  son  of  tho  duke,  became  King  of  En^and.  Owing  to 
these  drcumstances,  Anne  of  Warwick,  as  tradition  tells  us,  became 
in  her  youth  much  associated  with  her  cousins  of  the  house  of  York, 
the  youngest  of  whom,  Richard,  entertained  for  licr  a  strong  and 
ardent  affection.  But  he  was  not  the  object  of  the  early  chuice 
of  this  princess.  Nor  was  this  very  surprising  ;  for  this  duke,  who, 
upon  his  brother's  accession,  obtained  the  title  of  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
waa  deformed  in  person.  "At  bis  natiTity,"  says  Boub»  a  contempo- 
rary, "  the  aoorpion  waa  in  the  aaomdant.  He  came  into  the  world 
with  teeth,  and  with  a  head  of  hair  reacliiiig  to  his  ahonld^  He  waa 
small  of  stature,  with  a  short  face  and  unequal  shoulders,  the  rig^t 
being  higher  than  the  left."  The  hateful  qualities  of  his  mind  were  even 
less  likely  to  win  upon  the  regard  of  the  gentle  Anne,  who  from  the  first 
seems  to  have  looke<l  upon  liiin  with  feelings  of  aversion  and  dread. 

Warwick  liad  united  liis  eldest  daughter,  Isabella,  to  George,  Duke 
of  Clarence,  the  brother  uf  ilichard,  for  the  purpose  of  attaching  him 
to  his  interests,  at  the  time  when,  withdrawing  in  disgust  from  the 
court  of  King  Edward,  where  he  felt  he  had  been  treated  with  unde> 
served  n^lect  and  indifference,  he  had  resoWed  to  reTcnge  himself. 

The  deep-seated  resentment  of  the  earl  did  not  immediately  manifest 
itsdf ;  but  its  aim  was  sure,  and  every  step  he  took  was  certain  in  its 
progr^  and  effect  against  tlie  Yorkist  king,  as  it  had  been  previously 
in  liis  favour  ;  and  yet  the  king  himself  did  not  susjicct  tho  evil  which 
w;ls  working  against  h\m,  bnf  oven  employed  the  earl  and  his  son  in- 
law to  levy  troops  in  his  su|ij)ort.  These  were  to  have  been  employed 
against  some  insurgents  in  Lincolnshire,  where  a  rebeUiou  had  broken 
out ;  but  the  discontented  lords  used  the  troops  which  they  assembled 
in  their  own  interests.  The  star  of  Edward  was.  howerw,  destined 
to  be  in  the  ascendant,  and  the  lords  Warwick  and  Clarence  were 
compelled  to  abandon  the  kingdom.  In  their  flight  they  carried  with 
them  both  the  daughters  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 
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Tliet(mncf  GBlaiBhadembeeD&TOuniblB  to  the  Earl  of  Warwidc, 
who  had  placed  ovor  ii,  aa  depuly-lieiitenant  in  his  absenoo»  a  Gascon 
named  Yauclero,  in  whom  he  had  great  oonfidenee.  To  Calais^  there- 
fore, the  fugitives  bent  their  course ;  but  great  was  their  surprise,  upon 

their  approncli,  to  be  saluted  by  a  cannon-ball,  and  to  meet  with  an 
obstinate  resistance.  All  they  could  procure  was  a  little  wine  for 
the  relief  of  the  duchess,  wlio,  on  board  the  ship,  had  Just  sriven  birth 
to  a  son,  destined  from  his  first  entrance  into  the  world  lo  inherit  the 
misfortunes  of  his  parents.  The  messenger  of  Vauclere,  however, 
informed  the  Earl  of  Warwick  that  he  was  still  devoted  to  hia  serrice ; 
hot  tiiat  he  had  acted  ui  thui  nanner  to  prevent  the  eatl  entering 
the  town,  which  would  have  been  attended  with  great  dangw. 
He  assured  him,  however,  that  he  might  still  rely  upon  his  fidelity ; 
on  whiclj,  the  earl  ^ tor- red  to  Dieppe,  where  the  two  ladies  were 
safely  landed  ;  and  they  afterwards  proceeded  to  Amboiae  to  meet  the 
King  of  France,  who  gave  them  a  favourable  reception. 

This  monarch  during  their  stay  sent  for  the  unfortunate  Queen 
Margaret  ol  Anjou,  who  had  at  this  time  been  residing  at  the  court  of 
her  &tlier.  King  Ren^,  at  Angers.  The  Lancastrian  queen  was  the 
mortal  enemy  of  the  Barl  of  Warwicl^  not  only  on  account  of  fhe  favour 
he  had  shown  to  the  party  of  the  Yorkists,  but  also  for  the  personal 
indignities  he  had  c<-i.st  upon  herself  and  her  husband,  the  meek  monarch 
Henry  the  Sixth.  The  Earl  of  Warwick  no  less  hated  Queen  Mar- 
garet ;  but  at  this  time  a  stronger  passion  prevailed,  one  that 
overruled  every  otlicr, — it  was  revenge  against  King  Edward;  and 
to  gratify  this  ho  was  willing  to  forget  every  other  enmity. 

By  advice  of  the  French  king,  both  parties  agreed  to  forgot  their 
former  animosities,  and  by  uniting  their  interests,  and  making  one 
common  cain^  to  raise  again  the  standard  <^EjngHeniy,  and  effect  the 
down&D  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  an  object  which  both  earnestly  desired, 
but  which  neither  could  effect  without  the  other.  The  King  Francob 
too,  had  his  share  in  this  matter ;  for  he  sought,  by  tite  revival  of  the  wars 
in  England,  to  prevent  King  Edward  from  interfering  with  foreign  afl^rs. 

The  terms  of  the  agreement  were,  that  the  Duke  of  Clarence  and 
the  Earl  of  NVanvick  should  onflpavonr  to  restore  Henry  the  Sixth  to 
the  throne  ;  that  they  should  afterwai"ds  be  allowed  to  nUe  the 
kuigdom  during  the  king's  life  and  his  son's  minority ;  and  that,  to 
confirm  this  unlooked-for  agreement,  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  marry 
the  youngest  daughter  of  the  Eatl  of  Warwick.  The  young  Edward 
was  accordingly  united  to  Anne  of  Warwick,  and  thus  by  the  marriage 
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of  hiB  two  dani^terB,  the  6«rl  became  equally  allied  to  the  two  rival 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

There  were  many  severe  struggles  in  the  hreast  of  the  unfortunate 
Queen  Margaret,  before  slic  could  consent  to  the  marriage  of  her 
beloved  sou  with  the  daughter  of  her  greatest  enemj,  and  during 
twelve  days  she  obstinately  persisted  in  maintaining  her  refusaL  But 
her  scruples  were  at  length  overcome  by  persuasions  on  all  sides,  and 
moreover,  it  is  probable,  that  when  the  earl  for  political  reasons  offered 
the  hand  of  his  daughter  to  the  heir  of  Lancaster,  it  vaa  wiUmglj 
accepted  by  him ;  and  this  onion,  which  was  based  on  mutnal  affecticn, 
was  not  less  agreeable  to  the  Prinoees  Anne^  who  has  been  described  as 
superior  to  her  sister,  the  Duchess  Clarence,  but  whether  in  the 
accomplishments  of  the  mind,  or  in  the  nobler  qualities  of  the  hearty  is 
loft  to  conjecture. 

Prince  Edward  was  at  this  time  only  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his 
age ;  he  was  both  handsome  and  accomplished,  and  had  been  well 
instracted  under  that  learned  i)receptor,  Fortescue,  who  vvab  at  one 
time  Cliancellor  of  England.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  Lady 
Anne,  now  in  her  seventeenth  year,  should  show  a  marked  preference 
tat  the  Lancastrian  prince,  in  whom  she  must  hare  peroeived  a  livslj 
contrast  to  hsr  former  lorer,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  This  wiexpected 
mairuge  was  celebrated  immediatelj  in  the  presence  of  Queen  Maigaret» 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Clarence,  and  the  King 
of  France  and  his  court    It  took  place  at  Angers,  in  August,  1470. 

There  are  some  writers,  liowever,  who  affirm  that  only  the  contract 
for  this  union  wan  signed,  and  that  it  was  never  the  intention  of  Queen 
Margaret  that  it  iihuuld  take  place.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  disastrous 
events  which  succeeded  must  have  rendered  the  solemnisation  of  this 
marriage  impossible  at  a  subsequent  period,  and  very  brief  indeed  mui^t 
have  been  the  happine^  of  the  Lady  Anne,  who  passed  only  a  few 
months  with  the  young  prince  the  object  of  her  dunce.  It  was  but 
that  short  period  intervening  betwem  the  day  of  th^  marriage  and 
the  battle  of  Tewkesbury,  which  took  place  on  tiie  4th  of  Hay  in  the 
following  year. 

Anne  of  Warwick,  in  the  picture  before  us,  appears  as  in  her 
happiest  hours,  when  the  bride  of  the  young  Prince  Edward,  the  heir 
of  tlic  English  throne.  In  that  fair  and  intelligent  countenance,  hope 
and  joy  are  blended,  with  a  sweet  and  calm  content,  exhibiting  that 
simshine  of  the  heart,  which  fate  denied  to  her  in  the  latter  period  of 
her  life,  wlieu  she  shared  the  regal  honours  of  the  blood-stained 
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Bidiaid  of  GlonoeBker,  her  present  hiubaiid'f  murderer.  Her  ezpree- 
aioD  is  Cbat  of  iimooeiioe  and  peeoe,  ftrming  a  cootnat  iritb  the 
tumultaous  and  perilous  scenes  she  'was  destined  to  pass  throngh ; 
and  it  grieves  the  heart  to  reflect*  thai  a  cloud  must  pass  over  that 
joyous  ooimtenanGe,  and  oonTert  its  sonshiao  into  the  darkness  of 
despair :  but  extremes  of  prosperity  and  adversity  were  the  lot  of 
all  who  lived  duriiip:  tlii?;  period  of  civil  strife.  The  young  Princess 
of  Wales  appears  m  her  royal  costume,  bearing  m  her  right  hand  the 
Order  of  the  Garter. 

Prince  Edward  and  his  consort  passed  together  into  England  v,iih 
Queen  Margaret,  and  after  landing  at  Weymouth,  learnt  the  dire 
intelUgenoe  of  the  &tal  issue  of  the  hatde  of  Bamet;  of  the  desertion 
of  Cburwice,  who  had  been  previoodj  gsined  oTer  by  King  Bdward, 
and  of  the  apparent  fiufaire  of  all  their  hopes. 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  depict  the  despair  of  the  hapless 
queen,  irhohad  been  detained  by  adverse  winds  from  reaching  England 
in  time  to  unite  her  forces  vdth.  those  of  Warwick.  She  took  refuge 
with  her  son,  the  Princess  Anne,  and  their  small  circle  of  adlieronts, 
first,  in  the  Abbey  of  Ceara,  and  then  in  the  Sanctuary  of  BeauHeu, 
where  they  were  joined  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset  and  many  of  their 
Lancastrian  friends,  who  attempted  to  console  the  queen  and  revive 
her  hopes.  Although  they  succeeded  in  awakening  her  ardour  for 
the  last  iatsl  struggle  in  the  cause  of  the  Bed  RosOi  they  found  it  much 
more  diflficdt  to  pre?ail  upon  hsc  to  aUow  her  son  to  join  in  this 
fearful  contest.  With  the  tender  ftelings  of  an  affectionate  mother, 
she  pleaded,  that  he  might  be  sent  back  to  Vnttce,  there  to  await  in 
safety  the  result  of  this  party  struggle.  She  urged  his  tender  years, 
and  inability  to  render  them  any  service  in  the  coming  fight,  on 
account  of  his  inexperience.  But  all  her  ar-uments  were  incfToctnal  ; 
they  were  overrule<l  ]>y  the  zeal  and  earnest  representations  of  their 
friends,  who  desired  that  the  prince  should  lead  on  their  forc^ 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  allude  to  the  fatal  termination  of  the  erer- 
memorsble  contest  betwera  the  housss  of  YixA  and  Lancsster 

The  English  reader  is  well  acquainted  with  the  defeat  of  the 
Lancastrians  at  Tewkesbury  in  1471 ;  with  the  death  of  Somerset^ 
Wenhick,  and  other  chiefi^  the  oniel  murder  of  Prince  Edward,  and 
the  capture  of  tiie  tmhappy  Margaret  of  Anjou.  It  is  only  necessary 
here  to  detail,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  the  &te  of  the  hapless  Anne  of 
Warwick,  who,  by  the  event  of  the  battle  which  secured  the  throne  to 
King  Edward,  became  a  firiendless  and  deserted  widow. 
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One  vriter  says,  the  Prince  of  Wiales  was  mik  his  consort  after 
the  battle,  when  he  yna  disooyered,  and  that  both  were  hurried  into 
the  presence  of  the  oonqneror,  who  ^re  the  command  for  the  prince's 
ezectttion.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  as  other  chroniclers  assert, 
that  Anne  was  at  this  moment  "mth  her  mother-in-law,  Queen  Margareti 
and  was  with  her  conveyed  to  the  Tower,  whence  fiichard  drew  her  in 
order  to  marry  her. 

The  triumphant  Kiiij;  Edward  led  his  captives  to  London.  Amidst 
the  cruelty  which  this  nionarcli  exercised  after  the  battle,  and  all  the 
details  of  the  trials,  executions  and  other  uiatteis,  ihe  historian  has 
forgotten  to  narrate  the  fete  of  the  Lady  Anne  Warwick.  Tet  must 
the  field  of  Tewkesbury  have  been  a  heart-rending  scene  to  ibis  young 
princess,  who^  of  gentle  birth  as  well  as  gentle  8parit»  had  there  to 
endure  the  murder  of  her  bdoTed  husband,  the  distraction  of  his 
fond  mother,  the  misery  of  the  defeated  party  of  King  Hmiry  the 
Sixth  to  which  she  was  attached ;  and  lastly,— ^d,  perhaps,  not  the 
least  to  be  feared, — the  recognition,  in  the  person  of  one  of  the  victors, 
of  lier  once  hated  lover,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  Possibly  this  laat 
emotion  might  have,  at  this  time,  superseded  every  other  feeling. 

The  death  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  left  his  iruniense  wealth  at  the 
disposal  of  the  victors.  Clarence  claimed  it  wholly  in  right  of  his 
wife,  Isabella,  tlie  eari's  eldest  daughter,  and  he  was  resolyed  to  reaime 
the  Princess  Anne  firom  his  brother's  knowledge  for  he  had  declared 
hu  intuition  of  manying  her,  and  of  dividing  the  earl's  inheritance 
with  the  Duke  of  01arnio&  While  the  latter  prince,  in  order  to 
promote  his  own  selfish  ends,  did  all  he  could  to  prevent  this  union, 
the  Princess  Anno  seconded  liis  plans  from  her  aversion  to  Gloucester, 
for  whom  she  still  felt  the  utmost  abhorrence. 

She  even  submitted  to  hold  the  place  of  a  menial  in  a  family  in 
London  ;  some  assert  it  was  that  of  a  cookmaid,  in  which  office  she 
hoped  to  elude  the  search  of  her  detested  cousin.  But  in  this  project 
she  failed  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  discovered  her  even  in  her 
disguise,  and  at  once  conveyed  her  to  the  sanctuary  of  St  Martin's^ 
le-Qrand ;  nor  did  he  desist  from  his  purpose  until  he  compelled  her 
to  bestow  upon  bim  her  hand. 

Some  irregularities  existed  in  regard  to  the  forms  of  this  marriage, 
probably  occasioned  by  Uie  reluctant  assent  extorted  from  Anne,  who, 
it  was  expected,  would  sue  for  a  divorce  ;  and  it  was  enacted  by  par* 
lianient,  that,  in  case  the  Duchess  .should  obtain  a  divorce,  the  Duke 
should  still  keep  possession  of  her  property.    Thus,  the  vast  possessions 
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of  the  fimiily  of  Warwick  were  dinded  between  the  two  daugbten  of 
the  widowed  oountesa^  who  was  left  bo  destitute  as  to  be  compelled  to 
seek  an  as jlum  in  a  oonTOnt ;  and  the  onoe  rich  heiress  (tf  the  noble 
house  <tf  De  Spencer  and  of  Warwidc,  by  whose  title  the  great  earl,  her 
husband,  received  his  vast  estates,  was  obliged  to  procure  relisf  in  her 
necessities  by  the  use  of  her  needle. 

The  marriage  of  the  Princess  Anne  to  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
took  place  at  Westminster  in  the  year  1473.  8oon  after  tlie  celebration 
of  these  nuptials,  tlio  duke  carried  his  bride  into  Yorkshire,  and 
fixed  tlieir  abode  at  Middleham  Castle.  Here  they  both  continued  to 
reside  during  the  lifetime  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth  ;  and  when  we 
consider  the  political  situation  of  Itichard,  as  the  governor  of  the 
northern  counties,  and  his  frequent  eontests  with  the  Scotdi,  which 
often  compelled  him  to  take  the  field,  we  are  not,  perhaps,  wrong  in 
suppodng  that  he  was  not  rerj  often  an  inmate  hk  own  balls ;  and 
little  doubt  can  be  entertained,  that  the  less  he  visited  tiiem  the  more 
cheerful  and  less  unhappy  was  his  disconsolate  wife. 

During  her  stay  at  Middlehani,  the  birth  of  her  son,  in  11 74,  had, 
however,  opened  a  new  .source  of  interest  in  the  breast  of  this  lad^^  wlio 
bestowed  upon  her  boy  all  that  love  and  tenderness  which  had  before 
been  confined  to  her  own  heart.  Yet  she  wa^  not  long  permitted  this 
solace  to  her  grief  While  still  hving  at  Middlcham  Castle,  in  1476, 
she  lost  her  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Clarence ;  soon  after  which,  as 
Duchess  of  Gloucester,  she  was  called  upon  to  take  a  port  in  pubHc 
acts,  whidi  were  &t  from  bemg  either  justifiable  or  excusable ;  but  we 
ba?e  reasm  to  belie?^  firom  the  few  notices  that  hare  come  down  to 
UB^  that  the  actions^  no  less  than  the  person  of  tiie  infamous  Bicfaard, 
were  her  supremo  abhorrence. 

King  £dward  was  no  more ;  and  Ids  immediate  snoecMOr  to  the 
throne  was  only  a  child.  Richard  liad  resolved  to  place  upon  his  own 
brow  the  regal  diadem,  and  the  remonstrances  of  Anno,  had  she  even 
dared  to  utter  tliem,  would  have  been  in  vain,  if  not  dangerous  to 
herself  Richard  wa.s.  as  a  friend,  not  eiusily  led  by  any  one,  and  still 
less  likely  to  be  turned  irora  his  guilty  career  by  the  teaia  aud  entreaties 
of  a  woman. 

Bj  a  series  of  eximei^  of  which  histozy  has  preserved  the  record, 
and  which  haTo  made  Bichard  tlw  Third  a  bj-word  of  reproach  in 
the  mouth  of  posterity,  he  at  length  mounted  his  blood-stained  throne, 
and  required  his  queen  to  share  with  him  his  usurped  and  guilty 
honours^   We  haye  no  reason  for  supposing  that  any  of  the  crimes 
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of  Iier  bnaband  ever  had  the  cnnction  or  approbatioii  of  Abob,  aod 
oontemporary  hisfeoriam  haTO  declared  that  ^  did  not  participate  in 
(he  plunder  of  thoee  who  dared  to  oppose  the  treacherous  designs  of 
the  tyrant.  Yet  irhen  we  connder  the  character  of  Richard,  it  will  be 
evident  that  any  wish  expressed  by  him  would  be  receired  as  a  eom- 
mand  by  the  meek  and  powerless  Anne. 

In  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  tyrant  Ricluard.  Anne  proceeded 
to  London  preparatory  to  her  coronation.  On  the  4  th  of  July,  1483, 
Richard,  who  had  already  been  proclaimed  king,  conducted  his  wife 
and  her  Uttle  son  Edward  with  regal  magnificence  from  Westminster 
to  the  Tower,  and  thmr  child  was  <m  the  aame  daj  created  Prince 
of  Walea.  On  the  morrow  the  king  and  queoi  and  the  infimt  prince 
went  in  prooeasion  fhrongh  the  city»  attended  hj  the  four  thousand 
partisana  of  Bichard,  whom  he  had  brought  from  the  northern 
counties  to  overawe  tiie  citizens.  On  the  5th  of  July  the  coronation 
of  Richard  and  his  queen  took  plaoei  It  was  attended  with  more  than 
the  cnistomary  splendour  and  pageantry,  for  indeed  some  of  the 
preparations  had  been  intended  for  tlic  coronation  of  the  licir  of  King 
Edward  the  Fourth,  who  with  his  brother  had  ere  this  been  consigned 
to  an  untimely  grave.  The  great  magnificence  of  this  ceremony 
was  also  intended  to  dazzle  the  people  and  prevent  them  from 
directing  their  attention  to  the  defective  title  of  BichanL  Without 
entering  into  all  the  details^  it  may  suffice  to  wy  that  no  point  of 
ceremony  was  allowed  to  be  omitted ;  and  as  it  seems  to  haTO  struck 
Richard  that  he  had  given  deadly  cause  of  oflbnee  to  the  Torkist^ 
he  appeared  on  this  occasion  anxious  to  show  the  utmost  court  to  the 
Lancastrians,  in  order  to  bind  them  to  his  interests.  But  in  tiiis  ho 
signally  failed,  and  such  was  the  attachment  of  the  people  to  that 
illustrious  line,  that  they  preferred  a  collat^nl  branch  of  that  house,  to 
a  direct  d(»>cendant  of  the  house  of  York. 

On  the  day  of  coronation  King  Richard  and  his  queen  oame  from 
Whitehall  to  Westminster,  where  they  walked  barefoot  to  King 
Edward's  shrine  preceded  by  the  deigy,  bearing  crosses,  and  the 
great  olBcen  of  tiie  household,  beating  the  regalia.  After  making 
their  offerings,  they  proceeded  to  the  higih  altar,  where  they  were 
crowned  by  Cardinal  Bouohier,  and  then  retamied  to  Westminster, 
where  a  sploidid  feast  had  been  prepared  fbr  them.  Queen  Anne^ 
upon  her  coronation  day,  was  more  regatty  accoutred  than  any  of  hw 
royal  predecessors.  Amongst  the  items  upon  record,  we  find  twenty- 
seven  yards  <^  white  doth  of  gdd*  for  the  queen,  for  a  kirtle  and 
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train,  and  a  mantle  of  the  nmOt  tichly  furred  with  ermine.  In  this 
dress  she  rode  in  her  litter  from  the  Tower  to  the  pehuse  of  West- 
minster. Still  more  splendid  were  her  coronation  rohee,  which  were 
all  of  ndL  purple  Telvet,  furred  with  ermine^  and  adorned  with  rings 
and  tassels  of  gold.  She  wore  a  golden  circlet  with  piectous  stones 
upon  her  head,  and  thus  nttircd  she  walked  under  a  canopy,  at  each 
comer  of  -which  was  a  bell  of  goM.  On  each  side  of  her  walked 
a  bishop,  and  her  train  was  borne  by  my  lady  of  Richmond. 

After  the  coronation  the  queen  and  her  son  resided  at  Windsor 
Castle.  They  then  went  on  a  progress,  in  the  course  of  which  they 
made  a  long  stay  at  Warwick  Castle,  and  here  the  king  joined  them. 
Thence  they  proceeded  to  York,  where  they  were  rocrowucd,  and  the 
fbnnal  inTestitnre  of  their  son  Edward,  as  Frinoe  of  Wales,  took  place. 
After  the  coronation,  Qoeen  Anne  walked  througli  the  streets  of  that 
city  holding  the  little  prince  by  the  hand,  while  on  his  head  he  wore 
the  demi-crown  appomted  for  the  heir  of  England. 

While  ttijoying  his  ftstivities  at  this  place,  Richard  was  hastily 
called  away  tO  sappress  a  rebellion  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
Queen  Anne  accompanied  him,  sending  her  son  to  Middleham  Ca.stle, 
and  there  Prince  Edward  e\i>ired  in  March,  1484,  in  a  manner  not 
exj)lained.  The  kin'';  and  qnri  ii  were  at  Nottingham  Castle  wlien  their 
sou  died,  or,  as  it  would  .i|  ]  <  ir,  lost  his  life  ;  for  the  family  chronicler 
terms  it  "an  unhappy  dcutii.  This  blow  suuck  to  the  heart  of  the 
quccu,  for  in  her  boy  all  her  hopes  were  centred.  She  was  uicon- 
BoIablCi  and  yielding  herself  up  to  griet  she  soon  after  fell  a  victim  to 
her  maternal  lore. 

Whether  Richard  ever  intended  to  divorce  her,  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  The  declining  health  of  the  queen,  however,  gave  but  too 
sure  an  indication  of  her  approadiing  dissolution,  and  her  end  was 
hastened  by  the  most  startling  rumours.  Once  she  was  informed 
that  her  death  was  determined  on  by  the  king,  but  when  in  Iter 
agony  she  appealed  to  her  husband,  to  know  '*  what  she  had  done  to 
deserve  death  i  "  Richard  soothed  her  w  ith  fair  words  and  smiles,  and 
bade  her  "  be  of  good  cheer,  for,  in  sooth,  she  had  no  other  cause." 
Again  the  queen  was  told  that  the  king  was  impatient  for  her  death,  in 
order  that  he  might  marry  hia  niece,  Elisabeth  of  York.  To  this  tale  she 
^ve  no  credence^  but  recdTod  this  young  princess  with  her  four  rister^ 
with  all  honourable  courtesy*  at  court  upon  the  occasion  of  the  Christmas 
festivals,  which  were  kept  with  great  State  in  Westminster  HalL 
The  queen's  health  continued  to  dedine,  and  at  length,  worn  out 
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■with  aflfliction  and  sorrow,  she  expired  upon  the  l(>th  of  March,  1485, 
at  the  palace  of  Westminster,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty -one. 

On  the  day  of  her  death  there  happened  the  greatest  ecUpse  of  the 
son  thai  had  faeea  known  for  aome  yean,  irbich  probaU j  added  to  tbe 
eicitemeot  against  Bicbard,  who  vaa  aappoaed  by  some  to  have 
muxdered  his  queen.  But  there  is  not  much  finmdation  for  this 
opiniim ;  rather  let  it  be  belieyed  that  when  Richard  followed  to  the 
grave  the  remains  of  his  unhappy  queen,  who  had  bccti  his  companion 
in  diildhood,  the  tears  which  he  then  shed  were  those  of  sincere  regret 

Anne  of  Warwick  was  interred  with  regal  splendour  near  the  altar 
at  Wcstmi!T-;tcr,  not  very  distant  from  the  spot  now  occupied  hy  tlie 
tomb  of  Anne  of  Clcves,  but  no  monument  has  been  raised  to  show 
where  the  remains  of  iUchard  s  i^^ueen  were  deposited. 
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QUBBN  OP  HENRY  TliK  SEVENTH. 

Elizabeth  of  York  was  the  first  oflBqpring  of  Edward  the  Fourth  and 
Elizabeth  Woodville,  whom  his  romantic  passion  elevated  to  a  throne^ 
She  was  bom  at  the  jialaco  of  Westminster,  in  14GC,  and  was  as 
warmly  welcomed  by  her  jiareiit.s  as  if  a  prince  liad  been  granted 
them.  Their  satisfaction  Ava-s  not,  however,  shared  by  their  subjects, 
for  in  the  troubled  times  in  which  she  first  saw  the  Hght  a  male 
successor  to  tlie  tlii  one  was  felt  by  the  people  to  be  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  its  strength  and  dignity,  both  mncli  endangered  by  the 
marriage  of  her  parents  and  the  eirOs  it  entailed  Two  more  daughters 
followed  Blisabetib,  to  the  great  discontent  of  the  people ;  nor  was  it 
until  they  had  despaired  of  a  male  heir  to  the  cro\\Ti  that  one  was 
granted.  A  year  after  the  birth  of  Elizabeth  her  father  had  embroiled 
himself  with  the  all-powerful  Earl  of  Warwick,  by  the  resumption  of 
the  manors  of  Penley  and  Widestone,  formerly  possessed  hj  hh  brother 
George,  archbishop  of  York  ;  and  by  depi  iviiig  him  of  the  seals,  which 
he  bestowed  on  Robert  Stillington,  bishop  of  Bath,  whom  he  m.ide 
Chancellor  of  England.  The  grants  conferred  ou  Warwick  and  liis 
brothers,  and  particularly  these,  kst,  though  of  great  importance,  w^ 
well  merited,  and  the  resumption  of  them  bdng  considered  as  acts  of 
ingratitttde^  indisposed  many  towards  the  king,  who  could  ill  afford  the 
loss  of  any  portion  of  his  popularity  at  that  erisit^  when  the  exactions 
of  the  queen  and  the  Tsst  fiKvour  shown  to  her  family  caused  such 
general  dissatisfaction. 

From  the  commcnccmont  of  the  acluiowledgmcnt  of  his  marriage, 
E<lward  had  been  incited  to  ill-will  against  Warwick  and  his  brothers 
by  the  Woodvilles,  or  Widevilks,  as  they  were  then  called,  the  family 
of  the  queen,  who,  jealous  of  the  intluencc  of  Warwick  with  the  king, 
sought  all  means  in  their  power  to  diminish  it.  In  1468,  Warwick 
was  accused,  on  the  hearsay  endenoe  of  a  mean  person,  of  &TOuiing 
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the  partj  of  Margaret  of  Anjou,  and  ccmuniasioners  were  sent  to 
examine  the  earl  at  MiddldiaiD,  irliere  he  was  then  residing.  The 
charge  was  proved  to  be  nrholly  unfounded ;  but  the  insult  iras  too 
great  to  he  overlooked  by  a  man  whose  pride  and  high  sense  of  honour 

rendered  hitn  pcculifiily  sensitive  to  aught  that  impugned  either. 
Iho  unpc^ralarity  of  the  WoodvilleSi  to  whom  this  insult  was  attributed, 
created  sucli  general  synipatliy  in  favour  of  Warwick,  that  tlio  king, 
alarmed  for  tlie  possible  result,  went  in  person  to  Nottingl^am.  fittcn<led 
bv  a  <ruaril  of  two  hninlir  l  s^entlemen.  and  effected  a  recouciliation 
botwicn  the  ArcliLisliop  of  York  and  the  Eail  of  Kivers,  ikther  of  the 
tauten,  wliich  a  Utile  later  led  to  the  archbishop's  making  peace  bctweeu 
his  brother  the  Barl  of  Warwick  and  Lord  Herbert  (brother-in-law  to 
the  queen),  and  the  Lords  Stafford  and  Audley. 

But  though  apparently  reccmciled,  Warwick  could  not  forget  the 
injury  he  had  received,  nor  could  those  who  had  inflicted  it  forgive  the 
humiliation  of  being  defeated  in  their  attempt  to  destroy  him.  The 
king's  brother,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  was  no  less  indisposed  towards 
the  queen's  relations,  on  whom  ho  paw  all  cotirt  favours  lavished,  while 
ho  was  treated  with  iiKliUcrencc,  if  not  witli  slight. 

Warwick,  aware  of  this,  and  desirous,  fur  liis  own  safety,  of  making 
a  party  against  his  enemies,  offered  the  hand  of  his  fair  daughter  Isabella 
to  Ckrencc,  who  gladly  accepted  the  proposal,  which  secured  him  not 
only  a  beautiftd  woman,  but  one  of  the  highest  family  and  greatest 
fortune  in  the  kingdom.  Ill  could  Warwick  brook  the  dissatisfaction 
betrayed  by  the  king,  xrhea  intelligence  of  the  proposed  marriage 
reached  him,  but  still  less  could  he  painlon  the  efforts  made  by  Edward 
to  prevent  the  pope  from  granting  a  dispensation  for  the  union,  ren- 
dered ncces'?arv  l)y  tlic  consanguinity  of  the  parties.  Paul  the  Third, 
then  on  the  papal  throne,  j^ranted  the  dispensation  in  .spite  uf  all  the 
attempts  of  Edward  to  dissuade  him  from  it  ;  and  on  the  11th  of  July, 
14G9,  the  J)uke  of  Clarence  married  Isnlu  lla,  in  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame,  at  Calais,  of  which  place  her  father,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  was 
governor. 

The  partiality  of  the  king  for  the  queen's  relations,  and  the  desire 
to  advance  their  interests^  continued  unimpaired,  and  perpetually 
involved  him  in  trouble.  When  the  Duke  of  CSarence  and  Warwick 
returned  to  England,  thoy  cndoavourcd  to  remonstrate  with  liim  ;  but 
sovereigns  are  seldom  disposed  to  listen  to  advice,  and  least  of  all 
that  coming  from  persons  against  whom  they  entertain  any  jealousy. 
*  Another  insult  was  offered  to  Warwick  in  1470,  well  calculated  to 
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open  old  voands  and  reyiTe  former  animoeitieB.  The  king  b^g  in 
HertfiMdahire^  was  inTited  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  to  an  entertain- 
ment at  More  Park,  \\-bich  he  accepted.  Before  supper,  John  Katcliffe, 
afterwards  Lord  Fitswaltcr,  gave  him  private  notice  that  one  hundred 
armed  men  wore  in  ambush  to  seize  and  carry  him  off;  Avhen  the 
king  secretly  left  the  house,  mounted  his  horse,  and,  ntt<  iidc<I  only  by 
a  few  followers,  fled  to  Windsor.  The  iufonnation  wius  uUt  rlv  falso  ; 
and  that  the  king  should  credit  and  act  on  it.  wixa  an  ofTi  iu  o  iwi.  to  l»o 
overlooked  by  even  a  much  less  susceptible  person  tliau  Warwick, 
trheamooldering  flames  of  animosity,  kept  down,  but^  not  extingui^ihod, 
on  this  fresh  provocation,  burst  out  anew ;  and  notwithstanding  tliat 
the  hinges  mother  induced  him,  Warwick,  and  Clarence  to  meet  at 
Baynard's  CasUe^  the  peace  there  established  between  them  resembled 
more  a  hollow  truce  than  a  sincere  reconciliation.  Shortly  after  tlte 
commotion  in  consequence  of  which  Sir  Robert  Welles  and  Sir  Thomas 
de  la  Sautide  were  bclicadcd,  Kilwnrd,  on  suspicion  of  Wanvick  mul 
Clarence  being  pri  v  to  tlic  alTair,  pul»]ishod  a  proclamation,  offering  a 
reward  for  tlio  appreijciiijiou  of  the  duke  and  hia  father-in-law.  of  one 
bundled  pounds  a  year  in  land  for  ever,  or  one  thousand  poundn  in 
money  for  the  capture  of  each.  Tliey  wore  in  the  west  of  England  at 
iJiis  tim^  and»  embarking  at  Dartmouth,  sailed  for  Calais.  ArriTod  in 
that  harbour,  no  sooner  did  they  attempt  to  approadi  the  town,  than 
they  were  fired  at  and  compelled  to  put  out  to  aea>  and  the  Duchess 
of  Clarence  fanng  adsed  with  the  pangs  of  parturition,  gave  birth  to  a 
flon.  Warwick  bad  counted  on  a  better  re  ception  from  his  lieutenant 
at  Calais,  a  M.  de  Vauclere,  a  Qascon,  in  whom  ho  placed  great  con- 
fidence ;  but  wliethcT  tliis  person  was  more  intent  on  securing  his  own 
.safety,  or  was  playing  a  double  part,  he  so  maunixed  as  to  give  every 
i-Iii  V  of  resistance  to  Warwick,  who  only,  with  dilUculty,  could  obtain 
t^vo  flagons  of  wine  for  the  refreshment  of  tho  ladies  ou  board,  who 
were  extremely  sick,  and  then  sailed  for  Normandy.  Here,  boweror, 
by  the  oitreaties  of  Louts  the  Elerenth,  he  was  persuaded  to  a  meeting 
with  Mai|^aret-of  Anjou,  the  cause  of  whose  son  he  was  induced, 
against  his  better  judgment,  to  espouse,  which  led  to  a  revolution  in 
England.  Unprepw^  for  the  landing  of  Warwick  and  tho  forces  he 
brought,  tiie  iiitolligenco  of  which  was  conveyed  to  him  by  Alexander 
Carlile,  sergeant  of  tho  minstrels,  who  found  his  sovereign  in  bed, 
Edward  had  no  time  to  do  more  than  consult  with  Lord  IIastiri<r^<, 
chamberbiin  of  iii.s  liouseli(i1d,  and  on  whose  fidelity  he  could  rely. 
Following  his  counsel,  bo  lost  not  a  moment  in  reaching  the  sca-sido, 
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and,  aocompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Glottcester  and  eight  hundred  light 
hone,  he  embariced  at  Ljmi  for  Holland,  wholly  unprovided  with  money 
or  dothea,  so  sudden  and  hurried  had  been  bis  departure.  He  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  taken,  but  was  safdy  landed  at  Alkmar,  leaviiig 
Warwidc  master  of  England  to  replace  Henry  the  Sixth  again  on  the 
tlirone.  The  queen,  alarmed  for  her  safety  and  that  of  her  children, 
took  refuge  with  them  in  the  sanctuary  of  Westrniiistcr,  wlierc  she  had 
her  privilege  registered.  She  was  then  witliiu  a  short  time  of  her 
accouchement,  and  in  a  month  after  g:avo  birth  to  a  son,  of  wliom  it 
might  truly  be  said  that  he  was  "  ba|)tised  in  tears,"  so  great  were 
the  difficulties  and  sorrows  in  which  his  mother  found  herself  placed 
when  he  was  bom.  The  womanly  gentleneas  <tf  Elisabeth,  and  the 
patimce  with  which  under  such  trying  circumstancm  she  supported  the 
prrrations  and  hardships  to  which  she  and  her  diildren  were  reduced, 
won  her  the  sympathy  of  all  the  wives  and  mothers  in  the  kiDgdom, 
and  allayed  the  ill-will  incurred  by  her  too  great  devotion  to  her 
relations.  Melancholy  must  have  been  the  reflections  of  the  poor 
queen,  when  slie  looked  on  the  innocent  face  of  the  first  son  God  had 
«!ivcn  her,  l^orn  in  a  prison,  to  tlic  privileges  accorded  to  wliich  lie  alone 
owed  his  safety,  and  was  made  aware  that  her  royal  husband,  his  father, 
Avas  a  fiigitive,  declared  a  tiaitor  to  his  country,  and  a  usurper  of  the 
crown, — that  infant  sou  so  long  desired,  whose  birtli  but  a  few  weeks 
before  would  have  been  hafled  with  public  rejoicings  and  private 
rapture,  now  unnoticed,  save  by  his  doting  mother,  and  surrounded  by 
all  the  unmistakeable  symptoms  of  the  poverty  and  misfortunee  to  which 
he  seemed  bom  heir. 

Too  young  to  be  aware  of  the  dangers  and  troubles  in  which  her 
parents  were  involved,  as  also  that  by  the  birth  of  her  brother  her 
claims  to  a  crown  were  destroyed,  the  youthful  Elizabeth  knew  sorrow 
only  by  seeing  it  pictured  in  the  fair  face  of  her  niotlier,  and  in 
the  gloomy  ones  of  those  around  her.  Happy  immunity  from  care 
permitted  only  to  childliood  I  But  better  days  were  in  store  for  both 
mother  and  daughter. 

The  Duke  of  Bourgogne,  loss  denrous  to  serve  the  interests  of  his 
wife's  brother,  Edward,  than  to  forward  his  own  agiunst  Louis  the 
Eleventh,  who  had  espoused  the  part  of  Warwick,  now  furnished 
Edward  with  money,  and  allowed  Louis  de  Bruges,  lord  of  Grothuse, 
governor  of  Holland,  to  supply  him  with  forces.  With  this  powerful 
aid,  and  about  one  tliotisan<I  or  fifteen  hundred  English  soldiers,  Edward 
made  a  descent  on  England,  the  successful  termination  of  which  at 
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BaTdnspiir,  in  Yorkshiie,  may,  id  a  groat  measure,  lie  attributed  to  Us 
haTing  persuaded  the  Yorkists  that  he  came  not  to  depose  King  Heniy, 
but  to  recover  the  duchy  of  York,  his  own  patrimony.  Once  in 
poesessioa  of  York,  he  strengthened  it,  raised  new  forces,  obtained 
Tnoncy,  and  proceeded  towards  London,  which  by  a  train  of  fortuitous 
circumstances,  the  treaaon  of  some  of  Warwick's  partisans,  and  the 
devotion  of  Edward's,  he  was  enabled  to  enter  on  the  11th  of  April, 
and  iiumodiatelv  seized  the  palace  of  his  hclpleas  rival,  Henry  the 
Sixth,  and  committed  luai  to  the  Tower.  He  tlieu  ha^itened  to  the 
sanctuary,  where  his  infant  son  was  presented  to  him  by  its  joyful  mother. 
The  meeting  must  have  been  a  touching  one ;  for  although  Edward  bid 
heen.  so  suooessfii],  all  danger  was  not  yet  over ;  he  knew  Warwidc 
too  well  not  to  be  fully  aware  ^t  that  brave  soldier  would  manifuUy 
contest  the  cause  he  had  adopted;  and  although  he  removed  the 
queen  and  his  children  from  the  sanctuary  to  Baynard's  Castle  that  day, 
he  could  not  count  what  the  result  of  tlie  battle,  which  he  knew  must 
be  fought  within  a  short  time,  might  produce,  or  wheUier  they  might 
not  again  be  driven  to  have  recourse  to  it.  Edward  was  not  permitted 
to  devote  many  hours  to  his  wife  and  children,  and  hav  ing  placed  them 
in  the  Tower,  where  the  unfortunate  Henr\*  tlie  Sixth  was  a  prisoner, 
he  on  Easter-day,  the  14th  of  April,  1471.  gained  the  hard-fought  battle 
of  Barnet,  in  which  he  displayed  no  Icsa  courage  than  milit^iry  skill. 
Here  Warwick,  and  his  brother  the  Marquis  oi  Montacute,  lost  their 
lives.  The  &8t,  having  adiieved  w<mden  of  bravery,  fell  dead  covo^ 
with  wounds.  The  second  was  said  to  have  been  killed  by  one  of 
Warwick's  officers,  on  semig  him,  when  the  battle  was  lost,  putting  on 
Edward's  livery  to  save  himself. 

While  Edward  was  quelling  his  enemies  in  Gloucestershire,  the 
quetti  and  her  children  were  exposed  to  some  danger  in  tlie  Tower, 
by  an  attempt  made  by  Thomas  Neville,  a  natural  son  of  the  late 
William,  Lord  Fanconberge,  to  take  it.  Edward  having  gained  the 
battle  of  Tewkesbury,  hastened  to  the  defence  of  London,  and  having 
pnrsticd  Thomas  Neville  to  Sandwich,  to  which  place  he  had  retreated, 
reduced  that  t^wn,  and  put  an  end  to  the  last  attempt  of  the  Lancastrian 
party  to  dispute  the  crown  with  him. 

Young  as  was  Elizabeth,  she  had  already,  although  unconsciously, 
experienced  some  of  the  vidssitudes  of  fintune,  to  whidi  the  great  are 
more  frequently  expc^ed  than  the  less  devated,  and  her  destiny  had 
be«i  placed  in  other  hands  than  those  of  her  fiither.  The  sovereigns 
of  the  period  to  which  we  refer  were  in  the  habit  of  using  their  diildrea 
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as  mstniments  for  fomung  tareatieB  between  them.  Was  an  enemy  to 
be  ooncOiated,  a  dangerous  neiglibotir  to  be  bought  oyer,  or  a  wavering 
friend  to  be  secured,  tiie  offer  of  a  prince  or  princess  in  marriage,  with 
a  dower  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  object  to  be  gained, 
presented  a  ready  means  for  accomplishing  it.  Edward  the  Fourth 
availed  himself  of  tliis  royal  pri\  ilegc  ;  for  he  offered  t)io  hand  of 
Eliz.abcth  when  she  was  presumptive  heiress  to  his  crown,  and  still  a 
child  of  not  more  than  hve  or  six  years  old,  to  various  jmrties  ;  to 
George  Ise\ illc,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  Neville  family,  creating  him 
Duke  of  Bedford;  to  Margaret  of  Anjuu  for  her  son  Edward,  as 
afterwards  to  Louis  tlio  Eleventh  for  the  Dauphin  of  Prance ;  while 
Ceci]ia>  his  third  daughter,  not  then  five  years  old,  he  offered  to  James 
the  Third,  Icing  of  So^Umd,  for  his  eldest  son. 

In  1480,  Elizabeth  being  then  in  her  fourteendi  year,  and  the 
Banphln  of  Fnince,  to  whom  she  had  been  afifianced  in  1476,  being  in 
liis  ninth,  Edward,  dissatisBed  with  the  want  of  desire  to  bring  the 
aSak  to  a  condusion  evinced  by  Louis,  sent  John,  hotd  Howard,  to 
France,  to  arrange  the  time  and  place  for  the  marriage,  and  for 
Klizabeth's  goino;  to  France  and  taking  posscsBion  of  her  dower.  The 
crafty  Louis,  who  had  gained  all  the  objects  for  which  he  luul  made 
this  treaty  of  marriage,  was  so  little  disj>o<?ed  to  conijilete  it,  that  he 
had  entered  into  a  new  one  for  mnrrving  tlic  dauphin  to  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Maximilian  of  Austria,  and  Mary,  heiress  of  Bourgogno. 
Angered  by  this  breach  of  &ith  and  gross  insult,  Edward  vowed  to 
avenge  it,  bat  dared  not  carry  war  into  France  while  on  bad  terms 
with  Scotland.  He,  however,  so  saccessfuDy  managed  die  invaacn  of 
Scotland,  and  bo  gratified  his  subjects  by  the  recovery  of  Berwick,  the 
maintenance  of  a  garrison  at  which  place  had  been  so  heavy  an 
expense,  that  they  by  their  liberality  enabled  him  to  prepare  for  a  war 
with  France.  While  bent  on  this  project,  he  was  attacked  by  a  quartan 
ague,  whicli  after  ten  or  twelve  days,  carried  him  off  on  the  9th  of 
April,  1483,  in  the  forty-first  year  of  his  age,  leaving  two  sons  and  six 
daughters.  No  sooner  had  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  brother  to  the 
late  king  and  uncle  to  the  present,  o]>taiiied  posj^cssion  of  Edward  the 
I'  lith,  uu  his  route  from  Ludlow  to  London,  and  imprisoned  Auilioiiy, 
Lord  Bivers,  and  Sir  Kichard  Grey,  the  brother  and  son  of  the  quceu, 
than  she,  greatly  alarmed,  once  more  sought  refuge  in  the  sanctuary 
with  the  Marquis  of  Dorset  and  her  daughtera,  and  her  second  son, 
Richard,  Duke  of  York.  But  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  having  succeeded 
in  getting  himself  declared  Fkvtector  and  Defender  of  the  kingdom. 
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proved  too  imeqnal  a  foe  for  the  widowed  queen  to  contend  with,  who 
having  through  her  own  exactiouB,  and  those  of  her  family,  incurred 
much  enmity,  now  found  herself  fiiendless  in  her  hour  of  need.  Having 
crafiilj  concealed  his  projects  by  proclaiming  his  young  nephe  w  kin.;, 
and  afterwards  by  making  preparations  for  his  coronation,  fiichard 
complained  to  the  council  of  the  queen's  having  entered  the  sanctuary, 
and  kcepino;  lier  second  son  there,  ns  an  insult  offered  to  himself,  and 
calculated  to  convoy  the  worst  suspicions  against  hini.  He  allem  d, 
also,  that  the  youthful  king  pined  for  his  brother's  company.  This 
artful  conduct  blinded  all  parlies  ;  and  tlie  arclilnsliojis,  willi  Uio  Duko 
of  Buckingliam,  the  Lord  Howard,  and  others  of  the  council,  were 
appointed  to  wait  upon  the  queen  and  persuade  her  to  deliver  up  the 
Buke  of  York.  Whatever  presentiments  of  danger  may  have  Med  the 
heart  of  the  unhappy  mother,  and  that  she  had  such  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  by  her  stUi  remaining  with  her  daughters  in  the  sanctuary, 
die  "vras  lured  into  delivering  the  doomed  boy  to  his  enemy,  and  never 
more  beheld  him.  The  king  and  his  brother  now  in  the  power  of  their 
ruthless  uncle,  ho  hesitated  not  to  tjike  measures,  not  only  for  their 
destnictioii,  but  for  tlic  ruin  and  degradation  of  the  queen  and  hor 
(I'ui^liters.  by  havini;  a  charge  brought  forward  to  ]>rovo,  that  by  a 
former  marria'^e  between  Edward  the  Fourth  and  the  Ladv  Eleanor 
Talbot,  his  marriage  with  the  Lady  Grey  was  null  and  void,  and  his 
oflspring  by  her  illegitimate. 

The  marriage  between  Edward  and  the  Lady  Eleanor  Talbot  was 
said  to  have  been  solemnised  by  Dr.  Stilliugton,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Bath  and  CShancellor  of  England,  who  being  urged  by  the  Shrewsbury 
family  to  seek  some  reparation  for  this  ill-used  hkdy  at  the  hands  of  the 
kin^  and  being  too  mindM  of  his  own  interest  to  risk  offending  his 
mastc  r,  declined  doing  so.  They  thm  addressed  themselves  to  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  with  the  same  prayer,  and  he — perhaps  desirous  to 
make  the  king  feel  that  his  secret  was  known  to  him — revealed  the 
affair  to  his  brother,  who.  far  from  nffonling  any  satisfaction  to  the' 
woman  he  had  betrayed,  took  venireance  on  Dr.  K^tilHii;.i;ton,  whom  he 
blauit'd  for  making  the  mairiagc  known,  lie  removed  him  from  his 
privy  council,  and  condemned  him  to  prison,  where  he  waa  long 
confined,  and  only  rclwised  on  the  payment  of  a  heavy  fine.  Such  a 
secret  in  the  possession  of  so  artful  and  ambitious  a  man  as  the  Duke  of 
Olottoester  was  a  dangerous  weapon  to  use  against  the  queen  and  her 
children,  and  he  fiuled  not  to  take  advantage  of  it.  He  had  consulted 
some  learned  civilians  on  the  case^  and  they  had  declared  the  marriage 
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of  the  late  king  illegal,  in  conaeqnence  of  the  former  contract,  and  the 
children  illegitimate,  and  consequently  incapable  of  inheriting.  The 
attnindcr  of  tlie  late  Duke  of  Clarence  having  rendered  his  offspring 
likewise  iuc.ifialilL'  of  inheriting,  the  Duko  of  Gloucester  was  proiionnccd 
to  he  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne.  Tiro  partisans  of  Gloucester,  and 
ciu'iuios  of  the  Woodvilles,  aliko  lent  cieilcnce  to  this  opitiion,  so  that 
Kiehaiil  I'ouud  himself,  through  his  own  crooked  policy  auJ  the  exertions 
of  hifi  friends,  addressed  by  a  large  body  of  the  spiritual  and  tem^x)ral 
lordfl  to  accept  the  throne»  to  irliieli  they  aswited  he  was  entitled. 
Not  content  with  dedaring  the  marriage  of  Edward  with  Elizabeth 
Grey  ill^l,  they  accused  her  of  having  accomplished  it  by  her  sorcery 
and  the  witchcraft  of  her  brother.  Kay  more,  Richard  himself  in 
council  bared  his  withered  arm,  and  declared  his  infirmity  to  have  been 
produced  by  the  same  cause,  wrought  by  the  same  persons,  although  it 
was  well  known  that  he  had  been  deformed  since  his  birth. 

But  althonpih  Richard  left  nothing  undone  to  prejudice  the  people 
ap:ninst  the  claims  of  his  nc|)iicws,  -wlioni  he  kept  close  prisoners  in  the 
Tower,  he  did  not  openly  presume  to  usurp  the  throne  of  the  elder  uutil 
he  hadartfiiUy  arranged  that  ho  should  l>e  ])etitioned  to  accept  it.  This 
nieasure  was  accomplished  through  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  going  to 
Guildliall,  accompanied  by  sovcnd  lords,  while  the  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  conmion-council  were  there  assembled,  and  making  them  a  speedt, 
in  which  the  grievances  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Fourth  were 
painted  in  the  darkest  cobars,  the  rights  of  his  offspring  set  aside  on 
the  plea  of  ill^tiniacy,  and  the  just  daim  of  Richard  to  the  throne 
assorted ;  he,  by  his  passionate  address,  won  some  of  the  crowd,  who 
forced  an  entrance  to  the  hall  to  cry  out  for  King  Richard.  The 
persons  thus  crying  out  were  of  mean  condition,  beincr  only  the 
servants  and  tools  of  Btickingham  and  his  friends.  Nevertheless  ho 
chose  to  accept  their  voices  as  those  of  tlic  whole  body  present,  and 
ordered  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  commnns  to  attend  the  next  day  at 
Bajnard's  Castle,  where  the  Trutector  was  residing,  to  join  with  the 
lords  in  an  address  to  Richard  to  accept  the  crown.  The  wily  and 
ambitious  plotter  affected  to  decline  the  prayer ;  bnt  Buckingham,  with 
whom,  probably  the  whole  affiiir  had  been  concocted,  declared  in  the 
name  of  all  present  that  if  he  refused,  they  should  offer  the  succesrion 
to  some  other  person,  they  having  determined  that  no  difld  of  Edward 
the  Fourth  should  reign.  This  declaration  vancpiislicd  the  affected 
scniples  of  Richard,  and  on  the  day  after,  the  26th  of  June,  he  went  to 
Westminster  Uallyseated  himself  in  the  chair  of  state  his  deceased  brothel 
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bad  been  wont  to  fill,  and  wliich  had  been  prepared  for  his  nepbew, 
and  the  following  day  was  proclaimed  king.    All  the  prepurationB  mado 

for  the  coronation  of  the  unfortunate  Edward  tlie  Fifth  were  now  used 
for  that  of  his  wicked  uncle  and  his  victim  wife  Anne  ;  and  the  ra.st 
treasure  amassed  hy  the  late  king  was  cni]>loved  to  reward  new  friends 
and  conciliate  old  foes.  The  coronation  over,  Richard  the  Third, 
accompanied  hy  his  queen  and  their  son  Edward,  created  Prince  of 
Wales,  set  out  for  the  north  in  the  early  part  of  September.  At 
Coventry  the  royal  trio  appeared  in  regal  state,  wearing  crowns,  and 
Ricfaaid  exercised  a  princely  generosity  to  gain  the  good-will  of  the 
people.  But  here  news  of  the  most  nnexpeded  nature  was  fiMrwaided 
to  him,  namely,  of  the  insurrection  of  the  Duke  of  Buckini^liam,  which 
called  forth  all  the  energy  and  courage  which  he  displayed  to  preserve 
a  tin-one  which  he  had  so  imlawfully  usurped.  Perhaps,  hail  this 
ontl>reak  not  occurred,  Richard  might  not  have  caused  the  miu'der  of 
his  imiocent  and  helpless  nephews  in  the  Tower  ;  but  this  event  proved 
to  him  the  instability  of  liis  tenure  of  the  crown,  and  urged  him  to 
remove  by  death  those  wlio  had  a  better  right  to  it. 

The  sanetnaiy,  from  the  moment  that  Ridiard  became  aware  of 
the  arrangement  wtered  into  between  the  unhappy  Elisabeth  Wood- 
TiOe,  or  Lady  Grey,  as  he  commanded  her  to  be  named,  and  Margaret, 
the  mother  tii  Henry  Tudor,  fi>r  the  marriage  of  their  children, 
Elizabeth  and  Henry,  was  no  longer  a  safe  abode  for  the  queen  and  her 
daugliters.  Closely  guarded,  by  Richard's  orders,  they  were  exposed 
to  daily  hardships  .it:  1  miglit  at  any  liour  be  sentenced  to  pt>sitive 
privation  hy  the  will  of  their  remoreeless  foe.  The  wretchedness  in 
which  the  unfortunate  queen  and  her  daughters  were  involved  may 
more  easily  bo  imagined  than  described.  The  violent  deaths  of  her 
brotlier  and  son,  followed  by  the  murder  of  the  two  princes  in  the  Tower, 
inflicted  such  overwhelming  grief  on  the  queen,  that  her  health  and 
peace  were  crushed  by  the  blow.  Her  eldest  daughtw  Elisabeth  was  then 
of  an  age  to  keenly  sympathise  in  her  mother*B  sorrow,  and  eo  fondly 
attadied  to  her  brothers,  as  to  experi«ice  the  most  heartfelt  grief  for 
their  loss,  and  the  utmost  horror  at  the  manner  of  it.  In  order  to 
mitigate  the  censure  he  had  incurred  through  the  murder  of  the 
princes,  and  also  probably  with  a  view  to  a  future  union  with  bis 
niece,  Elizabeth.  Qmo'  ii  Anuc  heing  then  in  a  hopeless  state  of  health, 
and  Richai'd  having  \usi  Wis  only  son,  he  insisted  on  the  queen  and  her 
daughters  leaving  the  sanctuary,  and  resigning  themselves  to  his 
protection.    The  terror  he  had  inspired  in  the  breast  of  his  hapless 
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sister-in-law  may  be  judged  by  her  making  a  condition  t}iat  lio 
should  take  n  solemn  oath  to  preserve  the  livee  of  her  daiigbteirs  before 
she  would  consent  to  leave  the  sanctuary.  Again  was  this  poor  and 
helpless  Avoinan  sejiarated  from  her  children  :  for  while  they  were 
brought  to  court,  and  placed  under  the  protection  of  tlieir  dying  aunt, 
Anne,  the  wife  of  Uicliard,  their  mother  was  consigned  to  the  care 
of  one  of  the  creatures  of  Eichard,  who  ministered  to  ber  wants  as  if 
ahe  vere  a  lunatic,  instead  of  a  broken-hearted  voman ;  the  abode 
assigned  ber  being  in  some  mean  apartments  in  the  palace  d  West- 
minster formerly  used  only  by  menials.  That  she  was  under  personal 
constraint  may  be  concluded  from  the  instructions  giren  to  the  person 
who  had  charge  of  her. 

Queen  Anne,  who  liad  drunk  deeply  of  the  cup  of  artiiction,  must 
have  felt  commiseration  for  the  youthful  nieces  of  her  ruthless  Imsband. 
She  treated  them  with  uniform  kindness,  and  distingui^ed  EUzabeth, 
by  sliowinii;  a  great  preference  for  lier  society. 

But  while  Richard  believed  that  he  hati  crushed  insurrection  and 
quelled  his  foes,  intelligence  reached  him  that  Henry  Tudor  had 
effected  a  landing  at  Hilford  Haven  vitb  3000  men  from  Normandy. 
Counting  on  the  aid  of  Thomas,  Lord  Staidey,  who  had  married  bis 
mother,  and  whose  brothers,  as  well  as  bimselt  possessed  considerable 
power,  be  had  disembarked  at  Milford  Haven,  knowing  that  Sir  William 
Stanley,  who  was  chamheiLun  of  North  Wales,  was  apprised  of  his 
coming.  The  battle  of  Bosworth  and  death  of  Richard  was  the  result 
of  Henry's  invasion  ;  and  the  marriage  between  him  and  Elizabeth,  as 
arranged  a  coiisideralile  lime  before,  was  solemnised  at  Westminster 
on  the  1 8th  of  January,  U  sC,  wlicn  tliis  union  of  the  Roses  of  York 
and  Lancaster  put  an  ciul  for  ever  to  the  waisi  of  the  rival  houses. 
But  though  now  wedded  to  him  to  whom  she  had  been  for  some  time 
betrothed,  the  lovely  and  amiable  Elizabeth  had  no  great  reason  to  be 
gratified ;  for  the  indifference  evinced  by  Henry  the  Seventh  for  the 
marriage  proved  that  he  had  either  depreciated  ber  attractions  or 
yielded  his  heart  to  those  of  another,  neither  of  ^vhich  conclasions 
could  be  otherwise  than  humiliating  to  one  so  fair.  He  had  entered 
T.ondon  as  a  vietorious  sovereign  on  the  28th  of  AuLmst,  118").  vet  did 
not  claim  the  fulfilment  of  Ehzabcth's  pledge  to  wed  him  until  nearly 
five  months  after  ;  nor  without  being  twice  reminded  of  his  enuajie- 
ment,  first  by  his  ]*iivy  council,  and  secondly  by  a  j.H.titiua  fruui  both 
houses  of  parliament.  Tliis  dilatorincss  on  his  part  was  ccrtiiinly  very 
unflattering  to  bis  future  bride ;  and  his  ungradona  detsnmnaticm  to 
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claim  ike  crown  as  his  own  rights  without  any  reference  to  hers,  wsus  no 
lees  BOb  The  dday  required  for  procuring  tiie  pope's  dispoutalkii  for 
the  mairiage  could  not  be  alleged  as  an  excuse,  for  it  anriTod  subee- 
quently,  instead  of  prior  to  the  marriage ;  and  even  as  regarded  the 
dispensations,  for  there  wane  no  lees  than  threes  Henry  the  Seventh 
betrayed  a  certain  want  of  courtesy  to  his  queen ;  for  the  two  firs^ 
•wliich  acknowledged  her  as  the  \mdoul)tcd  heir  to  Edward  the  Fourth, 
did  not  satisfy  him,  and  in  the  third  he  stipulated  to  have  a  clause 
ent<?r€<l  Uiat  in  case  of  Elizabeth's  death  without  oflspring,  the  suc- 
cession was  to  be  continued  in  anv  children  he  might  have  hy  anotlicr 
wife, — an  act  of  injustice  as  well  as  one  of  ungi-aciousness.  IIow  the 
fair  and  gentle  queen  bore  this  conduct  we  have  no  autliority  to  judge  ; 
but  her  dehcatc  health  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  she  felt, 
although  she  might  not  have  resented,  that  and  the  harshness  with 
which  he  u  said  to  have  treated  her.  Elizabeth  had  not  been  long  a 
wife  Mote  she  gave  hopes  of  becoming  a  mother,  and,  as  was  the 
usage  at  that  period,  in  due  time  withdrew  firom  her  eourtty  drde  to 
the  chamber  designed  for  her  aceouchement.  From  tiie  chamber  of 
ladies  so  situated  it  was  the  custom  to  exclude  air,  as  well  as  hght, 
and  women  only  were  admitted.  The  walls  were  covered  with  rich 
arras,  which  extended  over  the  sides,  including  the  windows  and  ceiling  ; 
that  part  of  it  which  enveloped  the  doors  and  windows  being  made  to 
he  drawn  back  if  required.  Rich  plate,  and  other  costly  decorations, 
and  furniture,  were  placed  in  this  chamber  of  retreat,  in  order  that  the 
queen  might  lack  none  of  the  splendour  suitable  to  her  rank.  At  the 
door  she  took  leave  of  all  the  oihccrs  of  licr  court,  and  from  that  hour 
until  she  left  the  room  was  waited  on  only  by  ladies,  who  had  all 
things  needfiil  for  her  service  brought  to  the  door.  The  queen's 
•eemAemad  took  pkwe  at  Winchester  on  the  20th  of  September,  and 
occurred  a  month  sooner  than  was  expected ;  notwithstanding  which, 
tiie  in&nt,  afterwards  named  Arthur,  was  a  promising  duld,  with  no 
appearance  of  the  deUcacy  peculiar  to  children  bom  before  the  r^lar 
time.  But  though  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  his  crown  might  bo  thought 
to  be  the  completion  of  the  felicity  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  it  was  not 
so  ;  for  there  were  those  amongst  his  subjects  who  were  little  disposed 
to  be  obedient,  or  to  let  him  enjoy  a  peaceful  reign.  These  were  the 
partisans  of  Richard  the  Third,  who  had  neitliei'  forgotten  nor  forgiven 
their  defeat  at  Bosworth.  The  first  outbreak  was  that  licadcd  by  Lord 
Lovell,  Sir  Hutii]»hry  Stiifl'urd,  and  Thomas  Stafford,  his  brother,  who, 
while  the  king  was  proceeding  to  York,  lefl  the  sanctuary  at  Colchester, 
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at  whifli  tliey  had  taken  rcftige  and  remained  ever  since  Uie  death  of 
liichard,  refusing  to  tnist  to  Henry's  clemency,  and  who  now,  collecting 
their  forces,  determined  to  dethrone  him.  The  news  readied  liim  at 
York,  and,  unprepared  as  he  was,  ho  evinced  considerable  resolution 
and  vigour  to  meet  the  dangers  that  menaced  him.  lie  armed  three 
thousand  men,  employiug  tanned  leather  as  a  substitute  for  armour* 
and  giving  the  command  of  them  to  Jasper,  Duke  of  B6dfi>r<),  despateked 
them  mih  instractione  to  th^r  leader  to  fight  or  pardon,  aa  might  aeem 
best  The  offer  of  pardon  had  a  good  effect  Lord  Loveli  fled,  the 
rebels  laid  down  their  aims,  and  Stafford  took  refuge  at  Colnham, 
near  Abingdon,  until  then  supposed  to  be  invested  with  the  privileges 
of  a  sanctuary.  Ita  daims  to  this  distinction  being  examined  in  tho 
King's  Bench,  wero  pronounced  to  be  unavailing  in  cases  of  open 
rebellion,  and  the  Stafibi-ds  were  forcibly  taken  from  it  and  transmitted 
to  the  Tower ;  whence,  shortly  after,  Sir  Humphry  was  removed  to 
Tyburn,  where  he  was  executed  :  his  brother  Thomas,  being  deemed 
less  culpable,  received  the  royal  pardon. 

The  next  interruption  to  public  peace  in  England  was  the  impo- 
sition practised  of  pasBing  Lambert  Simnel  for  Edward,  Eari  of  Warwick, 
then  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  To  defeat  the  plot»  the  real  Warwick 
was  brou^t  forth  through  the  city  and  shown  to  the  people. 
Nevertheless,  the  counterfeit  one  continued  to  retain  many  supporters, 
especially  in  Ireland,  where  he  waa  not  only  admowledged  kin^  but 
absolutely  cro^Tied. 

Henry  defeated  this  conspiracy  as  well  as  the  former  one.  and 
among  tho  prisoners  taken  was  Lambert  Simnel,  the  pretended  Earl  of 
Warwick.  Questioned  why  be  had  lent  himself  to  the  conspiracy,  the 
young  man  confessed  his  low  birth,  and  owned  that  he  had  yielded 
to  tiie  wishes  oi  others ;  on  which  Henry  pardoned  him,  and  with  an 
affected  generosity  assigned  him  the  office  of  turnspit  in  the  royal 
kit«hen— an  office  than  **  which,"  as  Speed  quaintly  writes,  quoting 
from  Folydore  Virgil,  « if  his  wit  and  spirit  had  answered  to  his  titles, 
he  would  have  chosen  much  rather  to  have  been  turned  from  the 
ladder  by  an  hangman."  Henry's  policy  in  thus  deriding  and 
degrading  the  pretender  to  his  throne,  betrayed  that  knowledge  of 
mankind  which  was  conspicuous  in  his  character  ;  for  nothing  tends 
more  to  crush  an  enemy  in  the  eyes  of  his  partisans  than  to  make 
light  of  him,  and  expose  him  to  ridicule,  while  the  exercise  of  severity 
towards  him  gives  him  importance  and  excites  sympathy  in  his 
&Tour. 
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So  jealous  was  Henry  of  estabUsbing  bis  own  separate  right  to  the 
tbrone,  independent  of  diat  of  his  amiable  and  gentle  spouse^  that  be 
did  not  hare  her  croiraied  ontU  146/,  which  pioTes  that  be  conferred  the 
crown  on  her  as  bis  wife.  Indeed,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  he 

might  have  MiU  longer  postponed  her  coronation,  bad  not  the  partisans 
of  the  house  of  York  betrayed  sundry  S}^ptoni8  of  disoontoat  that  it 

had  not  already  taken  place.  Tliis  grand  ceremony,  like  most  similar 
ones  of  that  age,  was  graced  by  a  inntrnificcnt  procession  on  the 
Thames,  to  conduct  tlic  (jueen  from  Ort  eiiwich  to  the  Tower,  whore 
she  was  received  by  Uio  king  with  a  show  of  tenderness  very  gratifying 
to  those  who  witnessed  it,  a  general  beUef  prevaiUng  that  he  was  harsh 
and  nnldnd  in  his  oonduct  towards  her.  No  device  or  pageantry  that 
oonld  add  splendour  to  the  scene  had  been  omitted  in  this  procession 
by  water.  The  barges  of  the  differait  eMc  companies  escorted  the 
rojal  one,  and  many  were  the  picturesque  decorations,  in  which  the 
arms  and  emblems  of  the  IT*  u  e  of  Tudor  with  the  Roses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  no  longer  rivals,  but  united  in  garlands,  were  tastefully 
introduced  Joyous  music  was  not  wanting,  and  often  wns  it  inter- 
rupted by  the  loyal  acclamations  of  the  crowds  who  lined  the  shore  to 
view  tlie  ]»agcant.  The  following  day  the  queen  proceeded  in  state 
from  the  Tower  to  the  palace  at  Westminster,  nor  was  the  procession 
formed  to  attend  her  less  splendid  than  that  of  the  prerious  day. 
Hitherto  ISizabeth  had  been  seldom  seen  by  her  subjects.  Her  lift^ 
befine  h^r  marriage,  had  been  aedttded,  either  in  the  ^nimcj  of  tbe 
pahuse  or  tbe  gloom  of  the  sanctuary ;  and  subsequentiy,  the  greater 
portion  bad  been  spent  in  the  country,  at  Winchester  and  elsewhere. 
Her  loveliness  had  therefore  all  the  additional  attraction  of  novelty  for 
the  eyes  tliat  gazed  on  her,  as  if  they  never  could  turn  from  her 
beautiful  fnro  and  graceful  yet  dignified  figure,  which  lent  to,  instead 
of  acquiring,  charms  from  the  regal  habiliments.  These  consisted  of  a 
robe  composed  of  white  cloth  of  gold,  trimmed  with  ermine,  and 
confined  to  her  shape,  over  which  fell  a  mantle  of  the  same  materials. 
Her  fiur  hair  in  ridi  profusion  floated  down  her  bade,  confined  to  h^ 
head  by  a  network  of  gold,  and  a  circlet  of  predons  stones,  the 
daxding  lustre  of  which  seemed  to  gbe  a  glory  to  the  seraphic 
character  dT  ber  face.  Faultless  in  features  and  figure,  with  a  com- 
plexion of  exquisite  faimess,  and  eyes  of  cerulean  blue,  the  trials  she 
had  already  pai?scd  through,  though  only  then  in  her  twenty-second 
j^ear,  had  given  her  countenance  an  expression  of  such  heavenly 
resignation  and  serenity,  that  none  could  behold  her  without  a  mingled 
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seoUment  of  reTorenoe  ciidadoratioiiyiiiGli  as  nun  befiere  duiit  beatified 
saints  only  can  inflpin. 

Henry  took  no  part  in  tho  ceremonieB  of  lus  queen's  coronation, 
but  At  the  festivals  which  followed  it  he  appeared  and  shared  the 
pleasures.  The  absence  of  the  queen -dowager  from  the  coronation  of 
her  daugrhter  might  justify  the  rumours  that  slie  was  harshly  treated 
by  the  king  her  son-in-law.  It  was  said  that  he  never  forgare  her  for 
oonBenting  to  a  reconcihatioa  witli  her  most  cruel  enemy  Richard 
tlie  Third,  and  for  hsr  eonaenting  to  his  proposal  of  weddmg  hor 
daughter  Eluabeth,  affianced  as  she  had  been  to  himself — a  proposal, 
howerer,  as  iro  have  shown,  eagerly  ao(»pted  by  Blbabeth ;  and  of 
sending  for  her  son,  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  to  abandon  his  cause. 

The  decree  passed  at  the  council  held  at  the  monastery  of  Carthusian 
monks  near  Richmond,  soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy  of 
Lambert  Simnel,  proves  the  ill-will  of  Henry  aa^ainst  his  wife's  mother  ; 
for  tlie  second  article  of  it  contains  the  following  sentence  : — "  That 
Elizal>eth,  lato  wife  to  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  mother-in-law  to  Henry, 
now  king  of  England,  should  furiciL  ail  her  lands  and  goods,  for  that 
(contrary  to  her  givm  to  them  yrho  were  in  the  plot  for  bringing 
in  King  Henry)  she  had  yielded  up  her  daughter  to  the  hands  of  the 
tyrant  Bichard.''  Henry  seems  to  haye  forgotten  that  the  unfortunate 
Elisabeth  WoodriUe  was  wholly  in  the  power  of  Bichard  when  she 
made  those  enforced  concessions  to  his  will,  or  he  must  have  been 
enr^d  by  tho  report  then  circulated,  that  she  had  lent  her  countenance, 
in  common  with  her  sister-in-law,  the  Duchess  of  IJurOTiidv,  to  the 
impostor  Lamlwrt  Simncl.  If  we  may  credit  Speed,  this  unfortunate 
queen,  after  being  despoiled  of  hor  dowry,  was  condemned  to  confine- 
ment in  the  monastery  of  Bermondsey,  in  Southwark,  where  finally  she 
ended  her  days. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  1489,  tiie  queen  took  to  her  chamber,  with 
all  the  etiquette  formerly  practised  at  Winchester,  but  on  this  occasion 
in  tfie  palaeo  of  Westminster,  to  {Hrepara  for  the  advent  of  her  second 
child,  and  on  the  29th  she  gave  birth  to  a  princess,  named  Margaret 

The  good  intelligence  which  always  reigned  between  the  queen  and 
the  mother  of  her  husband  may  be  received  as  evidence  of  the  fine 
q'mlitics  and  sweet  temper  of  Elizabeth,  for  rarely  docs  it  occur  that 
mothers-in-law  feel  any  warm  afllection  for  the  wives  of  tlieir  sons  ; 
and  although  Margaret  Beaufort  was  justly  accounted  one  of  the  most 
worthy  women  of  hor  time,  she  might  not  be  so  superior  to  the 
gcnerahty  of  her  aex  in  this  instance,  had  not  the  goodness  of  BUxabeth 
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y»on  Ler  esteem  and  regard.  Whatever  may  have  beeu  the  truth  relative 
to  the  faanduiMS  niiidL  Henry  the  Sereath  has  been  acensed  of  baviiag 
practised  tovards  his  gentle  \nS6,  there  is  no  proof  extant  of  her  having 
ever  resented  or  ezpoeed  it^  while  the  whole  tenour  of  her  wedded  life 
testifies  that  she  was  a  most  affectionate  and  devoted  wife,  as  well  as  a 
most  tcn<ler  inothcr.  Her  attachment  to  her  own  rdations,  too,  was 
foud  and  steady,  exemplified  by  a  thoughtful  care  for  their  comfort  and 
independence,  always  exercised  at  the  cost  rtf  no  little  self-sacrifice  on 
her  part,  invariably  borne  witliout  a  nuu  tnur  or  attempt  to  subtract 
from  what  she  deemed  necessniy  for  tliLir  wants.  It  was  by  this  kind 
liberahty  to  her  sisters  that  Elizabeth  sometimes  tuuiid  herself  iu  debt, 
and  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  a  system  of  personal  economy  that 
many  a  private  gentlewoman  would  have  thou^t  it  a  hardahip  to 
endnre.  It  is  touching  to  read  the  prooft  of  this  self-imposed  firugalitjy 
in  a  queen,  and,  moreover,  in  one  so  fidr,  who  might  be  supposed  to 
take  pleasure  in  the  adorning  of  a  beauty  for  which  Nature  had  done 
so  much  ;  and  knowing  the  motives  for  her  economy^  eveiy  notice  of 
her  mended  clothes  invests  her  with  a  eliarm  in  our  eyes  that  tlio 
richest  g.arments  could  not  bestow.  The  aflectionof  Elizabeth  of  York 
for  her  relations,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  proved,  differed 
materially  from  tliat  of  licr  mother,  Elizabeth  WoodviUe,  towards  hers. 
•She  used  no  undue  iullueuce  for  their  promotion,  sought  not  to  enrich 
ihem  at  the  cost  of  others,  or  to  match  them  with  age  or  deformity,  or 
to  elevate  them  unduly.  She  relied  solely  on  the  sacrifice  of  her  own 
luxuries,  nay  more,  of  her  absolute  necessaries,  to  fiimish  what  she 
bestowed  on  her  sisten,  and  by  tiiis  prudent  course  made  no  enemies 
for  herself  or  them. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  1491,  EUzabeth  gave  birth  to  Ilcnry,  her 
fiecon<l  son,  in  the  palace  at  Greenwich  ;  and  in  the  following  year  her 
third  daughter  was  l)ori),  and  named  Elizabeth,  after  her  mother  and 
herself.  In  Urn  year  tlie  queen-dowagor  (lio<l,  to  the  great  regret  of 
her  daughter,  who,  tliough  she  seldom  saw  her,  owing  to  her  seclusiou 
in  a  monastery,  continued  to  entertain  for  her  a  lively  affection. 

The  next  event  that  troubled  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh  was 
the  invasion  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  whidi  involved  him  and  the  kingdom 
'in  great  difficulties. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  1500,  Henry,  with  his  queen,  sailed  for  Calais, 
to  a\  oi.l  a  pestilence  then  raging  with  great  fury  in  England.  While 
there,  he  had  an  interview  with  Philip,  archduke  of  Austria  and  sove- 
reign of  Burgundy  and  Flanders,  in  which  both  sovereigns  were  so 
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VfcU  satisfied  with  each  other,  that  a  marriage  was  proposed  theta 
between  ibe  eldest  waa  of  FhiUp,  subeequentlj  so  celebrated  ee  Charles 
the  Fiftli,  and  the  Princess  Haiy,  then  a  child.  So  gratified  was  Henrj 
by  the  flattery  of  Philip^  who  called  him  <*  Father  and  protector  "  that 
he  sent  a  full  detail.of  the  interviews  to  the  major  and  aldermen  of 
London.  The  pestilence  being  over,  the  king  and  qtjeen  returned  to 
England  in  June.  In  this  year  the  treaty  of  marriage  between  Prince 
Ai  tlnir-  and  Katharine  of  Arragon  was  concluded,  and  the  following 
one  the  marriage  took  place.  In  January,  1502,  the  bctrothment  of 
the  Princess  Marjraret  with  King  James  the  Fourth  of  Scotland 
occurred  ;  and  theac  were  tlie  Uuit  festivities  in  which  Elizabeth  took 
a  part  for  a  considerable  time ;  for  the  nnezpected  and  untimely 
death  of  Prince  Arthur,  which  Mowed  fire  months  after  his  nuptials, 
plunged  hiiB  fond  mother  in  such  grief  as  greatly  to  affect  her  health, 
Beyer  str(»ig»  and  to  exercise  a  great  influence  on  her  spirits.  But» 
OTMilrikile  orerwb<toed  by  her  own  grief,  Elizabeth  was  not  unmindful 
of  her  widowed  daughter-in-law,  to  whom  she  showed  the  utmost  kind- 
ness and  sympathy  under  her  bereavement.  Already  had  the  queen 
given  birth  to  six  children  :  Arthur,-  her  first,  bom  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1486;  Margaret,  the  eldest  dau^liter,  born  on  the  29th  of 
Kovember,  1489  ;  Mary,  1490;  Ucnry,  born  in  1491  ;  Ehicabuth,  the 
2d  of  Joly,  1492 ;  and  Edmund,  1495.  Of  these,  ono  had  died  iu 
childhood,  namely,  Edmund ;  and  Prince  Arthur,  who  expired  in  his 
siiteenth  year.  And  now  the  queen's  aceouckeme^  of  her  seventh 
diild  drew  near.  This  event  took  phce  in  the  Tower  of  London,  in 
February,  1503,  %vhen  she  gave  birth  to  a  daughter  named  Katherine, 
who  survived  but  a  few  days,  and  on  the  1 1  th  of  the  same  month  the 
lovely  and  gentle  Elizabctli  Yielded  up  lier  hfe  in  the  thirtv-soventh 
year  of  her  age,  to  the  general  reg;ret  of  all  her  subjects.  That  Hciny 
felt  not  her  loss  as  her  virtues  deserved,  is  best  proved  by  the  desire 
he  evinced  to  supply  her  place  soon  after  ;  and  if  his  matrimonial 
speculations  were  not  carried  into  effect,  the  fault  lay  not  in  his  want 
of  desire  to  wed.  The  Queen-dowager  of  Naples,  to  whom  hh  views 
were  first  directed,  he  gave  up  on  ascertaining  that  her  dower,  which 
be  believed  to  be  very  huge,  was  seized  by  the  successor  of  her  hus- 
band ;  and  for  Margaret,  duchess-dowager  of  Savoy,  he  as  in  treaty, 
wlien  ill  health  warned  huu  to  prepare  for  another  world.  He  outlived 
his  lovely  and  amiable  queen  httle  more  than  six  years,  she  having 
died  in  February,  1503,  and  he  on  the  21st  of  April,  1509. 
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The  subject  of  tins  notice  tlir'  fourth  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  of  Spain,  and  first  saw  the  light  at  Alcala  di  Finari  ou  the 
15 til  of  December,  1485.  She  had  only  readied  her  fourth  year  when 
tlic  conquest  of  Granada  made  the  beautiful  and  romantic  Alhanibra 
her  home,  and  the  happy  days  of  her  childhood  were  {passed  in  its 
exquisite  halls.  The  education  of  the  infanta  was  carefully  attended 
to.  The  most  learned  men  were  called  in  to  msCnict  her,  and  the 
qoemi  her  mother,  admowledged  to  be  one  of  the  meet  highly 
eidttcated  women  of  her  tim^  snperintended  her  studiea.  At  an  early- 
age  Eadianne  had  made  a  conniderBble  proficimey  in  Latin,  a  language 
she  never  in  after^ago  neglected. 

Few  princesses  "were  ever  bom  under  more  brilliant  anspices.  The 
offspring  of  two  soToreigns  in  their  separate  rights,  the  purest  blood 
of  Castile  and  Arnigon  mingled  in  her  veins.  Katharine  was  only 
seven  years  old  when  Columbus,  through  the  aid  of  her  mother,  sailed 
in  quest  of  a  western  continent,  and  justified  by  his  successful 
discoveries  the  encouragement  afforded  him  by  his  hberal  and  enter- 
prising protectress. 

But  as  the  brightest  mornings  are  often  followed  by  the  darkest 
dajs^  so  was  the  eaiiy  and  brilliant  youth  of  the  in&nta  succeeded  by 
the  gloom  which  shrouded  her  life  socm  after  she  exchanged  the  sun- 
shine of  her  natal  dime  of  Granada  for  the  doudy  and  diiUy  one  of 
Bngland.  In  1501,  before  she  had  completed  her  sixteenth  year,  the 
hand  of  Elatharine  was  solidted  by  Henry  the  SeTcnth  for  his  ddest 
son  Arthur,  a  prince  of  great  promise,  hut  ten  months  younger  than 
herself,  having  but  just  completed  liis  fifteenth  year. 

The  treaty  of  marriage  was  concluded,  and  the  infanta,  attended 
by  a  noble  train,  left  Granada  for  Corunna,  whence  she  was  to 
embark  fur  England,  never  more  to  behold  her  native  land.  Katharine 
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UTived  not  irntU  October,  when  she  landed  at  Fljmouth,  where  she 
was  receired  with  ererj  demonstnitioii  of  joy  by  all  daases  in  that 
neighbourhood.    The  king  despatched  some  of  the  highest  of  his 

nobility  to  attend  on  her,  and  set  out  in  a  few  days  after  to  meet  her  on 
the  road,  as  did  Prince  Arthur.  The  first  intwview  took  place  at 
Pogmersficld,  and  on  the  following  day  the  royal  procession  set  out  for 
C'liert^icy,  where  they  roRtod  at  the  palace  for  one  night,  receiving  as 
they  ]iroirrcssed  every  possible  mark  of  respect  wliich  the  subjects  of 
llcmy  cuuli  la\  i.sh  on  them.  The  third  night  the  party  stopped  at 
Kingston,  and  reached  Lambeth  on  the  following  day,  travelling  so 
slowly  as  to  have  tsken  as  many  days  to  aceomplish  a  journey  of  two 
hundred  and  sixtoen  miles  as  might  now  suffice  to  trsTerse  the  whole 
kingdom. 

The  personal  appearance  of  Katharine  seems  to  have  pleased  her 
future  husband,  as  well  as  his  parents.  What  she,  accustomed  to  the 
sunny  clime  of  Granada^  must  have  thought  of  the  murky  one  of  an 
English  November,  we  have  no  clue  to  discover;  but  all  who  have  lived 
in  a  boiitliern  land,  and  entered  ours  in  that  dreary  mouth,  may 
imagine  her  feelings. 

On  the  14  th  of  November  the  nuptials  were  celebrated.  The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  assisted  by  nineteen  bishops  and  "  abbots 
mytered,'*  jomed  their  liaiids»  and  performed  all  the  religious  rites  on 
that  occasion.  Grsat  was  the  splendour  exhibited  at  the  marriage,  a 
detail  of  which  may  be  found  in  Stowe  by  those  who  tske  pleasure  in 
such  descriptions  ;  nor  wore  the  f^tes  and  nuptial  feast  whidi  followed 
it,  given  in  the  bishop's  palace  of  St.  Paul's,  less  gCHfgeous.  A  tilting 
match  with  quaint  devices,  in  wliich  the  grotesque  and  magnificent 
were  mingled,  took  place  tlie  succeeding  week  ;  and  after  this  display 
of  chivah'v,  an  entertainn  iif  <>n  a  scale  of  right  regal  crratidevn-  was 
given  in  Westminster  Hall,  at  wliich  the  bride  and  bridegroom  danced, 
aa  did  others  of  the  royal  family.  ? 

Prince  Arthur  and  Katharine  departed  for  Ludlow  Castle,  in 
Shropshire,  where  they  won  to  hold  a  court,  as  Frinoe  and  Ainoess 
cf  Walee^  attended  by  the  lords  and  ladies  comprising  th«r  suites 
where  tiiey  so  conducted  themselves  as  to  wui  the  affections  of  all 
around  them. 

Short-lived,  however,  was  the  bapfuness  of  the  youthful  pair ;  for 

in  the  April  that  followed  his  marriage.  Prince  Arthur  expired,  leaving 
Katharine  a  lonely  stranger  in  that  distant  castle^  where  he  dosed  his 
life  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age. 
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The  young  widow  proceeded  to  the  palace  at  Croydoo,  there  to 
spend  the  period  of  her  mouniing.  Happy  had  it  been  for  her  had 
she  returned  to  her  nRtive  land,  as  her  parents  desired ;  hut  the  irish 

to  retain  the  portion  of  h»  fortune  already  received,  and  to  secure  the 
remaining  one,  as  also  to  save  the  dower  ^vhich  <is  widow  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  she  was  entitled  to  claim  iVom  England,  induced  TTenry  the 
Seventh  to  propose  a  marriage  between  her  and  his  Hocon  1  po!i,  now 
heir  to  his  crown.  That  the  two  persons  must  interested  in  this 
proposed  union  felt  no  desire  for  it,  may  readily  bo  conceded  when  the 
youth  of  Henry  is  considered,  he  being  too  young  to  experience  the 
tender  pa8si(m,  or  to  excite  it;  and  although  Katharine  yielded 
obedience  to  the  desire  of  her  parents  in  contracting  it,  she  neyer- 
theless  wrote  to  them  that  she  had  no  inclination  for  a  second  marriage 
in  Enghnd.  When,  however,  all  was  arranged  for  the  pair  being 
afl^nced,  Henry  the  Seventh,  with  whom  the  measure  originated,  was 
guilty  of  an  artifice  which  reflects  eternal  dishonour  on  his  name, 
and  which,  in  aftcr-ycars,  involved  in  misery  the  life  of  his  daughter- 
in-law.  A  dispensation  had  been  obtained  from  Pope  Julius  the 
Second  for  the  marriage  six  years  previous  to  its  fulfilment,  and  this 
dispensation  had  been  followed  by  a  solemn  contract  between  ilenry 
and  Katharine,  in  June,  1 503.  What,  then,  can  be  thought  of  the 
dishonourable  conduct  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  who,  two  years  after  this 
solemn  betrothmen^  on  the  day  before  the  prince  completed  the  four- 
teenth year  of  his  age,  caused  him  to  sign  an  act  protesting  against 
it,  and  renouncing  the  contract  he  had  made  him  formerly  s^l 
Various  have  been  the  motives  assigned  for  this  base  proceeding: 
many  persons  asserted  that  it  was  caused  by  a  desire  of  alarming 
Ferdinand,  and  extorting  from  hira  more  advantageous  conditions  for 
this  second  marriage,  whenever  it  might  be  deemed  expedient  to  carry 
it  out;  but  the  real  cause  seems  to  have  been  Henry  the  Seventh's  own 
desire  to  marry  Joanna,  Katharine's  elder  sister,  himself.  Such  a 
connexion  as  father  and  son  married  to  two  sisters,  was  too  much  0?eii 
Ibr  these  times.  But  Henry  s  scheme  for  himself  fiiiled,  throu^  the 
pnred  insanity  of  Joanna ;  and  be  then  dropped  the  idea  of  breaking 
bis  son's  engagement.  But  out  of  this  proceeding  sprang  all  Katharine's 
future  troubles ;  for  80  soon  as  it  was  a  matter  of  convenience  to 
Henry  the  Eighth  to  get  rid  of  Katharine,  he  immediately  returned  to 
this  his  boyish  protest  as  a  matter  of  conscience.  If  motives  of 
pecmiiary  interest  had,  too.  entered  into  the  protest,  they  %veru  gratified; 
for  Ferdinand  authorised  his  ambassador  not  only  to  confirm  the  former 
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treaty  made  with  Henrj  the  Seventh,  for  the  marriage  of  hie  son 

Henry  ^th  Katharine,  I^ncesB  of  Wales,  but  to  concede  an  additional 
condition,  namely,  that  no  part  of  her  fortune,  whether  already  paid  or 
to  be  ]>ai(l,  should  be  restored  in  any  case,  and  to  ratify  the  agreement, 
fonncrly  entered  into  between  tbo  Emperor  Maximilian  and  his 
daughter  Margaret,  Duchess  of  tSavoy,  for  the  maniage  of  Charlea^ 
Prince  of  Spain,  and  Mary  of  England,  sister  to  Henry. 

Ferdinand  of  Arragon  had  evinced  some  dissatisfaction  that  the 
marri^c  had  been  so  long  postponed,  and  now,  with  his  daughter 
Jane,  as  well  as  Katharine  herself,  renonnced  all  fiiture  daim  to  the 
portion  of  Katharine,  amounting  to  no  less  a  sum  than  200,000  crowns, 
which  was  granted  absolutely  to  the  King  of  England.  That  Katharine 
was  now  desirous  for  the  marriage  may  be  aigued  from  tiie  &ct  of  her 
asserting,  that  her  union  with  Prince  Arthur  had  not  been  of  a  nature 
to  oppose  her  wedding  his  brother, — a  statement  she  need  not  have 
made,  had  she  wished  to  avoid  the  marriage  with  Henry. 

The  ill-starrod  nuptials  were  solemnised  on  the  3rd  of  June,  1509, 
at  the  Bislioj)  of  Salisbury's  house,  in  Fleet  Street,  with  great  magnifi- 
cence, and  the  coronation  of  the  royal  pair  took  place  on  the  24th  of 
the  saine  month.  Nothing  was  spared  to  render  this  ceremony  worthy 
of  the  occasion,  and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  vast  sum  of  gold 
hoarded  by  Henry  the  Seventh  was  expended  to  do  honour  to  it.  Nor 
were  the  subjects  of  the  youthful  and  pleasore-IoTing  monarch  slow  to 
adopt  his  taste  for  display  and  splendour,  as  those  disposed  to  consult 
Hall,  Holinahed,  and  other  hiBtoriaas,  will  find ;  for  they  were  heedless 
of  expense  in  thdr  dresses  for  the  occasion.  Katliarine  was  then  in 
her  twenty-second  year,  (being  five  years  senior  to  Henry,  who  was  in 
his  eighteenth,)  and  was  esteemed  an  attractive,  if  not  a  beautifiil 
woman.  The  dip^nified  formality  peculiar  to  her  countrywomen  of  that 
period  somewhat  deteriorated  from  her  charms,  by  giving  her  an 
aspect  of  gravity,  which  inade  lier  appear  older  than  f?he  really  was  ; 
nevertheless  she  was  Imndsonic  enough  to  justify  the  affection  with 
which  Henry  was  said  to  regard  her  during  the  first  years  of  their 
union.  Independent  of  the  strict  observance  of  etiquette  in  ^ch  the 
Infantas  (rf*  Spain  were  brought  up,  and  which  must  more  or  less 
influoice  their  demeanour  and  manners  during  life,  it  is  probable  that, 
seeing  the  too  great  freedom  of  behaviour  in  which  Henry  was  prone 
to  indulge,  Katharine  might  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  oppose  a  check 
to  it,  by  the  maintenance  of  a  grave  and  queen-Hke  dignity  in  her 
owi  person.   The  death  of  the  king's  grandmother  followed  in  five 
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days  after  his  coronation  ;  and  a  plague,  which  broke  out  at  Calais,  and 
which  soon  reached  London,  also  marked  that  year.  Neither  events 
made  any  very  serious  impression  on  Henry,  who,  IxjuL  on  the  pursuit 
of  pleasure,  sought  it  wherever  it  tempted  him.  Perhaps  the  gravity 
of  his  queen  might  have  sometimes  seired  as  s  tadt  reproach  to  him  in 
the  midst  of  his  maaquiiigs  and  boj-like  pastimes.  If  so^  it  is  to  his 
credit,  that  altliough  naturally  impatient  of  aught  that  even  resembled 
constraint,  he  for  many  years  of  their  union  never  violated  towards 
Katharine  the  rules  imposed  by  good-breeding  and  knightly  courtesy 
to  a  lady  ;  nay  more,  he  showed  a  decided  preference  to  her  society. 
Katharine,  likewise,  observed  an  invariable  gentleness  and  alfcetion 
towards  Henry,  never  lettii)<^  it  be  seen  that  slie  (lisapprovcd  his  too 
great  indulgence  in  those  undignified  plcji-sures  to  which  he  was  so 
addicted, — a  rare  proof  of  wisdom  and  tact  on  her  part. 

On  the  Ist  of  January,  1511,  the  queen  gave  birth  to  a  son,  whose 
death  at  the  dose  of  the  Pebmary  following  destroyed  the  joy  whidi  his 
adT«it  had  occasioned.  The  grief  of  Katharine  was  long  and  deep ; 
and  Henry,  although  greatly  disappointed  at  the  loss  of  bis  son, 
m^ected  no  means  of  consolhig  the  bereaTed  mother.  To  cheer  the 
queen,  he  got  up  a  variety  of  sports  and  pageants.  In  the  midst  of 
these,  the  people  broke  in  upon  the  revellers,  and  stripped  the  king  and 
courtiers,  the  ladies  included,  of  their  jewels,  and  even  of  their  rich 
dresses.  The  king  was  stripped  to  his  doublet  and  drawers  ;  but  bo 
treated  it  only  as  a  jest,  and  he  and  liis  nobles  sat  down  to  sujijjer  in 
great  merriment  in  their  despoiled  condition.  The  death  of  the  young 
prince  was  soon  after  followed  by  the  breaking  out  of  a  war  with 
i'rauce,  when  Henry  had  the  mortiftcatiou  of  discovering  that  his 
broth^in-Iaw,  the  King  of  Scotland,  secretly  sided  with  that  country 
against  him.  This  war  had  been  instigated  by  Pope  Julius  the  Seomd, 
with  whom  Henry  and  Ferdinand  bad  formed  a  league  to  take  arms 
and  attack  France,  Henry  lured  by  the  hope  of  recoveriDg  his  own 
rights  in  that  kingdom,  much  more  than  by  the  desire  of  malntaiuiog 
the  authority  of  the  p  }  o  Another  motive  for  engaging  in  this  war 
held  out  to  him,  and  which  with  so  vain-glorious  a  man  was  well 
calculated  to  have  considerable  weight,  was  that  be  had  learned  tliat 
the  pope  intended  to  take  away  the  title  of  "  Christianissimus "  from 
the  French  king,  and  confer  it  upon  him. 

Henry  did  not  accompany  the  troops  he  sent  to  join  bis  wily  father- 
in-law  to  attack  France  ;  but  the  following  year,  not  quite  satisfied 
with  the  proceedings  going  on,  he  detemuned  to  go  in  person,  bub 
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previously  took  measures  to  guard  England  against  any  outbreak  on 
the  part  of  SooUsad,  ivMcli,  from  the  deceitful  nature  of  its  king,  he 
My  anticipated.  Henry,  having  appointed  Katharine  regent^  and 
inyosted  her  vith  almost  sovereign  power,  embarked  at  DoTer,  on  the 
last  day  of  June*  1513,  with  about  four  hundred  sail.  The  queen 
accompanied  him  to  that  port,  wlit  re  tliey  parteil  with  much  sorrow  on 
her  sid^  while  Henry,  filled  witli  warlike  ardour,  thought  more  of  the 
victories  he  expected  to  gain  tliau  of  tlic  regrets  of  his  fond  wife. 
Tlionias  Wolscv,  lately  taken  into  high  favour,  accompanied  the  king 
as  alinoiier,  and  also  discharged  the  duty  of  secretary,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  letters  addressed  to  him  by  Kalliarijio,  during  liis  nhscnce,  in 
answer  to  his.  In  these  letters  anxiety  for  her  husband's  ^ifety 
often  hrealcs  through  the  queenly  desire  that  he  should  distinguish 
himself. 

On  the  12di  of  Augasty  the  Emperor  HajdnuUan  jdned  Heniy  as 
a  paid  ally,  reoeiTing  one  hnndrad  crowns  ardsj,  and  wearing  the  cross 

of  St  George.  Katharine  refers  to  this  circumstance  in  one  of  her 
letters  to  Wolsey,  wherein  she  writes  : — "  I  think,  witii  the  company 
of  die  emperor,  and  with  his  good  counsel,  his  grace  shell  not  adventure 
himself  too  mucli,  as  I  wa.s  afraid  of  before.  I  was  very  glad  to  liear 
of  tlio  meeting  of  them  botli,  wliich  hath  been  to  my  seeming  the 
greatest  Itonour  to  the  king  that  ever  came  to  a  prince."  The  battle, 
facetiously  named  by  the  defeated  La. J  our  nee  dm  Eperons,"  was  won 
on  the  16th  of  August ;  and  on  the  24t]i  iieury  and  Maximilian 
entered  the  town  of  TheroUene,  aud  were  present  at  a  solemn  To  Deum 
offered  up  for  the  easy  victory.  But  while  Henry  was  carrying  on  the 
war  abroad,  Katharine  was  no  less  audously  occupied  at  home  in 
repelling  the  aggressions  <tf  the  Scots,  who^  emboldened  hy  the  absence 
of  the  king,  had  inraded  England.  The  rictories  of  Nevill's  Cross 
and  Flodden  Field  were  achieved  during  her  regenqf ;  and  the  letter 
from  her  to  Henry  announcing  the  last,  contains  many  touches  of 
affection,  that  prove  the  feelings  of  the  victorious  queen  were  almost 
forgotten  in  those  of  the  loving  wife. 

Henry  returned  to  England  at  the  close  of  October,  aud  his 
meetinsx  with  KaLharine  was  marked  by  great  affection  on  both  sides. 

lu  August,  1514,  the  contract  between  the  Princess  Mary,  sister  of 
Hemy,  and  Louis  the  Twelfth  of  France,  being  signed,  on  Septemhw 
14th,  the  ceremony  of  contraction  took  place  at  the  church  of  the 
Celestines  in  Paris;  on  hearing  which,  Henry,  aooompsnied  hj  his 
que«i  and  a  numerous  trsin  of  nobility,  conducted  the  Princess  Mary 
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to  Dover,  and  baving  oonsigiied  her  to  the  care  of  the  Duke  of  NorfoUc, 
saw  her  depart  for  Boulogne,  where  ahe  waa  met  by  the  French 
nobles  deputed  by  Louis  the  Twelfth  to  attend  her  to  Abbeville. 

Gratified  by  this  marriage,  and  free  from  troubles  at  heme  and 
abroad,  Hem-y  indulged  his  taste  for  pleasure  by  a  series  of  courtly 
ftte^  which  were  however  interrupted  by  the  accouchement  of  the  queen, 
who  again  gave  birth  to  a  son  in  November  1514,  who  unfortunately 
lived  but  a  few  days.  The  festival  of  the  now  year  was  marked  l)y  a 
splendid  pap;eant,  in  which  Henry  himself  bore  a  conspicuous  part.  It 
consisted  of  a  masque,  in  which  the  king  and  three  nobles  of  his  court, 
with  four  ladies  maguificcutly  attired,  danced  in  the  queen's  presence, 
and  romored  not  their  masques  until  the  dance  was  finished,  when 
Katharine^  recognising  the  king;  rewarded  him  for  the  agreeable 
surprise  he  had  occasioned  her  by  a  kiss. 

The  death  of  Inmia  tiie  TweUlb,  a  few  months  after  his  ilUusorted 
marriage^  left  his  queen  at  Uberty  to  contract  a  union  more  suitable  to 
her  age  and  taste.  Her  choice  fell  tm  the  object  of  her  former  love^ 
the  Duke  of  vSuffolk,  who  had  been  sent  to  France  by  Henry  as  the 
bearer  of  a  letter  of  condolence  to  the  widowed  queen,  and  whom  she 
privately  married  with  an  indecent  precipitancy  that  somewhat  shocked 
the  French  court.  Mary  and  Sufi'olk  returned  to  England  in  the  latter 
end  of  April,  and  were  publicly  married  on  the  13th  of  May  at  Greenwich, 
Henry  and  Katharine  treating  tiiem  with  great  kmducss  and  affection, 
and  celebrating  their  nuptials  by  a  romantic  iffit^  in  which  Robin  Hood 
and  his  merry  men  were  personated  by  the  archeis  of  the  royal  guard, 
idio  invited  the  king  and  the  two  queens,  and  their  coort^  to  a  repast 
spread  in  a  thicket  near  Shooter^s  HilL 

The  troubles  of  Scotland  brought  Queen  Margaret  of  that  kingdom 
a  visitor  to  the  court  of  her  brother  in  1 5 1 7,  where  she  was  affeetionatelj 
receiTed  by  the  king  and  queen,  and  once  more  foimd  herself  beneath 
the  same  roof  with  her  sister  Mary,  the  queen-dowager  of  France. 
The  meeting  between  Margaret  and  Kntliarine  must  have  reminded 
both  of  the  death  of  the  King  of  !Scotland,  the  husband  of  one,  and  the 
bf.  ttlii  r-in-law  of  the  other,  had  not  Margaret  found  consolation  in  her 
niarnagc  whh  the  iiari  ol  Angus,  contracted  too  soon  ailer  the  death 
of  her  royal  spouse  to  admit  a  befof  being  entertained  of  her  having 
f^t  any  real  grief  for  that  tragical  event  Margaret  brought  with  her 
her  infont  dan^^tor  by  the  Earl  <^  Angus,  the  Lad^  Ifoigaret  Doug^ 
who  shared  the  nursery  with  her  cousin,  the  Princeas  Mary,  only  a 
few  months  her  junior.  Both  ranained  a  year  at  the  English  courts  at 
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the  ezpiratioii  of  whidk  time  a  treaty  with  the  Buke  of  Albany,  who' 
had  replaced  her  as  Regent  of  Scotland,  enabled  her  to  return  diither. 

Margaret  appears  to  have  had  as  little  coatool  over  her  passions  as  her 
brother,  Henry  the  Eighth,  afterwards  evinced  over  his ;  for,  liaving 
discovered  that  her  husband,  tlic  Earl  of  Angus,  had  been  unfaithful  to 
her  during  her  absence,  she  met  liiin  with  uudissemhled  auger  and 
disdain,  and  announced  her  intention  of  suing  for  a  divurce  from  him. 
Previously  to  the  queen  of  Scotland  leaving  the  court  of  Henry,  a  riot 
of  a  grave  character  occurred  in  London,  which  furnished  Katharine 
irith  an  opportunity  of  displaying  that  danency  and  good-feeling 
towards  the  Bubjects  of  her  husbaad  in  which  she  was  never  found 
deficient  Some  catiienB  and  apprentices,  aggnemd  by  the  patronage 
bestowed  on  fordgn  artisanS)  to  the  detriment  of  their  own  profit,  and 
incited  toconunotion  by  the  seditious  sermons  of  a  Doctor  Bele  and  the 
persaasions  of  John  Lincoln,  a  broker,  seized  on  the  pretext  of  some 
offence  offereil  to  them  by  the  foreign  artisans,  to  pillage  houses,  break 
open  prisons,  and  injure  and  ninim  several  strangers.  Many  lives  were 
lost  in  the  fray,  and  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  punish  with  severity 
those  who  were  arrested  in  it.  No  less  than  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  persons  were  made  prisoners,  many  of  them  mere  youths,  whoso 
mothers  and  sisters  sought  the  palace,  and  with  loud  cries  and  floods  of 
tears  implored  the  pity  of  Katharine  who,  touched  with  compassion, 
presented  herself  accompanied  by  the  Dowager  Queen  of  France  and 
her  sister  Kaigaret  of  Scotland,  before  Heniy,  and  besought  pardon 
for  the  youthiul  insurgents.  This  appeal  had  mom  effect  on  the  king 
than  that  made  by  the  recorder  and  aldermen,  who  came  in  mourning 
to  the  court  to  plead  in  fitvour  of  the  guilty.  NeTerthcle<;.s,  he  only 
accorded  them  pardon  when,  sitting  at  "Westminster  Hall,  and  sur- 
rounded by  his  principal  nobiUty  and  ofBcei'S,  the  culprits  came  before 
him  in  white  shirts,  and  with  halters  Jibout  their  necks,  and  did  on 
their  knees  crave  mercv.  Still,  no  less  than  fourteen — and  these  were 
the  ringleadeiB,  among  whom  was  Lincoln,— were  executed,  a  proof 
that  H«Ufy  already  began  to  reveal  the  sanguinary  nature  he  afterwards 
displayed.  The  terrible  malady  known  by  the  name  of  Sudor  AngUevs 
appeared  in  1517,  and  was  of  so  malignant  a  diaracter  as  to  cause 
death  in  three  hours.  Many  persons  of  note  died  of  this  disease  whQe 
it  fell  so  heavily  on  the  lower  class  as  to  depopulate  not  only  villages, 
but  in  some  places  towns.  Henry  left  London,  and,  ;L  lj  arning  three 
terras,  removed  Trinity  term,  in  1518,  to  Ojiiord,  whence  it  was 
adjourned  to  Westminster. 
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In  tliis  year,  urged  on  by  political  motives,  Francis  the  First,  of 
France,  proposed  a  treaty  with  Henry^  one  of  the  oonditions  of  \vhich 
wu  to  be  the  marriage  of  his  son,  the  dauphin,  and  the  Prinoess  Hary, 
only  then  in  her  second  year,  and  the  dauphhi  in  his  first  This 
treaty,  proposed  in  September,  1518,  mis  oonduded  in  October 
following ;  and  on  tlic  1  Gth  of  December,  the  King  and  Queen  of 
France,  acting  on  behalf  of  their  son,  and  the  Karl  of  Worcester  on  the 
part  of  the  Princess  Mary,  the  children  wore  solemnly  af1iance<l. 

The  influcuco  of  Wolsey  with  Henry  the  Eighth  had  so  greatly 
increased,  that  the  sovereigns  wlio  wished  to  stand  well  with  England 
found  it  their  interest  to  conciliate  this  proud  and  selfish  upstart  by 
administering  to  his  vanity.  He  was  alternately  bribed  by  Francis  the 
First  and  Charles  the  Fifth,  whetMrnr  they  deemed  it  expedient,  either 
by  using  th«r  mediation  viih  Leo  the  Tenth  to  forward  Wolsey's 
ambitions  views,  or  by  costly  gifts.  They  condescended  to  flatter  him 
as  well  05  to  senre  his  projects.  In  their  letters  they  extravagantly 
lauded  him  for  qualities  which  he  did  not  poRsess,  while  they  greatly 
exaggerated  those  to  whicli  he  laid  claim,  and  even  addressed  him  as 
their  "  friend,"  their  "  fatlier."  Vain  of  tliese  proofs  of  the  lii'^li 
consideration  in  wliich  lie  was  held  by  two  such  powerful  nionarchs, 
Wolsey,  now  archbishop  of  York,  omitted  not  to  make  Henry  aware  of 
it;  aiid  Henry,  no  less  vain-glorious,  received  these  proofs  of  the  favour 
shown  to  Wolsey  as  homage  offered  to  his  own  dignity  and  power,  as 
wdl  as  of  the  vast  superiority  of  his  &vourite.  Wohwy  had  now 
reached  ahnost  the  hut  step  of  the  kulder  of  fortune.  First  minister, 
prime  finvourite,  grand  chancellor,  archbishop  of  York,  cardinal,  sole 
legato,  (Campcggio,  his  colleague  in  that  dignity,  having  been  recalled 
to  Rome,)  wealth,  and  power  which  enabled  him  to  amass  it  abroad  as 
well  as  at  h<Hne,  he  might  surely  have  been  satisfied  with  the  splendour 
of  his  lot. 

In  1519,  an  vcla/aut  proof  of  the  desire  of  Francis  the  First  to 
testify  hk  esteem  for  Henry  was  given  by  that  monarch  requesting  him 
to  stand  god&ther  to  his  second  son,  Henry,  afterwards  king  of  France, 
—a  request  not  only  proving  liia  esteem,  but  likewise  iUnstrative  of  the 
hig^  position  held  by  Henry  the  Eighth  at  that  period  in  Europe,  the 
friendship  of  sovereigns  being  then,  as  now,  dependent  on  their  pros- 
perity and  the  influence  they  ex^raised  in  politictl  a£Eairs.  To  Wolsey 
did  Francis  confide  the  whole  arrangement  of  tho  ceremonial  of  the 
interview  to  be  hold  between  him  and  Henry  at  Ardrcs,— a  flattering 
proof  of  his  couhdenco  in  Wolsey,  as  great  importance  was  attached  to 
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aU  the  detafls  of  the  etiquette  and  preoedenee  to  be  maintaiDed  in  such 
meetings.  In  ocHisequMice  of  this  privilege^  Wobej*,  on  the  12th  of 
May,  1520,  drew  up  the  r^gulatbn  or  progrMnme  of  the  intenriew; 
which  it  was  decided  should  take  place  on  the  4th  of  June  fottowing, 
between  Arclres  and  Guianes;  that  the  King  of  England  should 
advance  towards  Ardres,  as  far  as  was  convenient  to  him,  but  without 
quitting  that  portion  of  his  own  territory  still  held  in  Franco,  and  that 
the  King  of  France  should  adrance  to  meet  him  where  he  stopped. 
By  this  arrangement  Wolsey  maimgod  that  the  first  visit  should  be 
paid  by  Francis  to  Henry,  assigning  for  a  reason,  that,  as  llenrv  crossed 
the  sea  expressly  to  see  Francis,  the  latter  could  do  no  less  than  pass 
his  own  territory  to  meet  Ileury.  The  ro^al  party  consisted  of  the 
kings  and  queens  of  England  and  F^oe^  Mfuy,  queen-dowager  of 
France,  and  Louise  of  Savoy,  duchees  of  Angouldme^  mother  to  Fran<^ 
Each  Bover^n  was  to  be  attended  by  a  princely  train,  and  no  eoqtense 
was  to  be  qiared  on  either  mde  to  render  the  psgeant  splendid,  both 
monarchs  having  a  decided  taste  for  magnificence.  While  these 
arrangements  were  forming,  Wolsey  "^as  secretly  carrying  on  a  cor- 
respondence with  Cliarles  the  Fifth,  who,  having  discovered  his 
ambition  and  rapacity,  administered  to  botli,  as  being  the  best  mode  of 
securing  his  influence  vrith  his  master  :  nn  l  when  Henry,  on  tlie  2,')th 
of  May,  reached  Canterbury,  on  his  route  lo  embark  for  Calais,  great 
was  his  surprise  when  he  received  intelhgence  of  the  arrival  of  Charles 
the  Fifth  at  Dover ;  although  it  was  strongly  suspected  that  this  visit 
was  concerted  between  the  emperor  and  Wolsej,  and  consequently 
did  not  Bin  prise  the  latter,  however  he  mig^t  affect  ignorance  of  it 
The  cardinal  immediatelj  offered  to  proceed  to  Dover  to  receive 
C!hatles»  and  to  announce  the  virit  of  Henry  for  ihe  next  day,  by  which 
means  an  opportunity  was  afforded  Wolsey  of  a  private  conf(mnce  with 
Charlea  From  Dover  Henry  conducted  the  emperor  back  to  Canter- 
bury, to  see  the  queen,  who  was  deUghted  to  meet  her  nephew  for  the 
first  time.  Charles,  who  had  been  kept  nu  fail  of  the  intended  inter- 
view between  Francis  the  First  and  Henry  hx  t}!0  cardinal,  came 
expressly  to  use  his  influence  to  prevent  it ;  but  tins  being  impossible, 
Henry  havincj  engaged  liLs  honour  for  the  meeting,  it  was  generally 
tiiought  liiai  the  emperor  took  tliat  opportunity  of  securing  the  good 
offices  of  Wolsey,  by  promising  him  all  his  interest  for  the  elevation  of 
the  cardinal  to  the  pontifical  throne  in  ease  of  the  death  of  Leo  the 
TenUu  Charles  emlaiked  for  Flanders  on  the  30th  of  Hay,  after 
having  obtamed  a  promise  from  Henry  that  he  wouhl  enter  into  no 
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engagement  with  Francis  the  First  that  could  be  prejudicial  to  the 
emperor,  and  also  {hat  Heniy  mmld  pay  a  Tiait  to  Cbaiks  at 
GntTelineB  before  he  returned  to  England.  The  eplendoor  d  ilie  Field 
of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  with  its  ffttes,  toumamentB^  masques,  and  hails, 
has  heen  so  often  described,  that  m  iriU  peas  over  it»  briefly  statii^ 
that  business  was  not  lost  sight  of  in  a  meeting  supposed  to  bo  devoted 
to  pleasure ;  for  the  project  of  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Mary  with 
the  dauphin  was  again  revived,  and  other  conditions  on  various  points 
arranp^ed.  Little  did  Qiiccn  Katharine  dream  that  Anno  Bolovn,  who 
was  present  on  this  momorablo  occasion,  was  one  day  to  rival  lier  in 
the  affections  of  Ilcnry,  and  to  take  her  place  on  the  tlironc.  Nor  did 
Henry  notice  hi-*  tair  subject  who  was  soon  to  kindle  such  a  flame  in 
his  heart.  On  the  24th  of  Juno  the  sovereigns  parted,  after  having 
qpent  three  weeks  together  in  a  round  of  amusements^  in  which  each 
vied  with  the  other  in  the  display  of  gorgeous  splendour.  Henry  and 
Katharine  proceeded  to  GraTeUnes  on  l^e  lOth  of  July,  hot  returned 
the  same  night  to  Calais^  where,  the  next  day,  the  emperor  and  hia 
aunt  Marguerite,  the  governess  of  the  Low  Country,  joined  them,  and 
spent  three  days  in  their  society,  which  occasioned  no  little  dissatis- 
fiu^n  to  Francis  the  First  when  he  heard  it,  his  great  object  being  to 
keep  these  monarchs  as  much  asunder  as  possible. 

Katharine  had  for  some  time  marked  the  great  influence  the 
■  cardinal  had  a<?q«ircd  over  her  husband,  and  being  a  woman  of  quick 
perception,  strongly  suspected  it  was  often  exercised  more  for  his  own 
personal  aggrandiisement  than  for  the  glory  or  honour  of  Henry.  The 
ostentatious  display  of  his  wealth,  his  undisguised  assumption  of  power, 
and  the  princely  splendour  which  Wolsey  delisted  to  exhibit^  had 
alienated  from  him  the  esteem  and  good-will  of  the  queen.  The 
cardinal  was  not  alow  to  perceiTS  nor  to  resent,  as  6r  aa  he  dared,  the 
change  in  Kadiarine^B  behariour  to  him ;  and  this  resentment  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  dislike  to  her,  which  afterwards  proved  so  pr^udidal 
to  her  interests.  Wolsey  knew  that  hitherto  the  queen  possessed 
considerable  influence  over  her  husband,  who,  less  quick-siglited  with 
regard  to  the  character  of  the  ^ilj  cardinal,  might  one  day  be  enlight- 
ened on  this  point  by  hor.  Wolsey  therefore  feared,  as  much  a.s  ho 
disUked,  the  queen  ;  and  when  Henry  s  jiassion  for  her,  sated  by  many 
years  of  marriage,  led  him  to  seek  a  separation  from  her,  he  found  iu 
this  uinholy  prelate  a  ready  instrument  to  work  out  his  desire,  instead 
of  a  mmal  and  religioua  Mentor  to  dissuade  him  fnm  a  measure  ao 
fraught  with  mischief  to  his  kingdom  and  dishonour  to  hia  jumb. 
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The  stately  gravity  of  Katharine,  unfitting  her  from  taking  any 
part  in  the  ooane  ploasares  of  hei<  husband,  seemed  to  liim  a  taeit 
reproach  for  his  too  great  indulgence  in  them.  She  could  not  gallop 
by  his  side  in  the  field-spints  in  which  he  delighted,  nor  dress  up  in  the 
fantastic  masqnerad in L^s  in  wliidi  ]io  was  wont  to  exhibit  himself  before 
his  subjects.  Dignified  and  thoughtful,  Katharine^  who  had  been  nobly 
educated  by  her  mother  the  great  Isabella,  lored  pttidy,  and  evinced 
a  decided  preference  for  the  society  of  the  vnm  and  ii;ood.  Tlicse 
charncterifitics,  peculiar  to  her  country  nud  education,  made  her  appear 
much  uldcr  in  the  eyes  of  her  husband  tlian  she  really  was ;  and  vnth 
only  five  years'  difference  in  their  age,  lleury's  boyish  ta^ites  and 
pursuits  were  so  long  continued,  that  he  fancied  hhnself  many  years 
younger  than  Katharine,  She  had  more  than  the  ordinary  steadiness 
and  stateliness  of  a  woman  of  her  age.  Her  dress,  too,  rieh  and 
queenhke  as  it  was,  while  it  added  to  the  imposing  grandeur  of  her 
aspect,  also  made  her  look  less  youthful,  so  that  wea  ere  Time  had 
robbed  her  of  those  personal  attractions  in  which  her  contemporaries 
declared  her  not  to  bo  deficient,  Ilctiry  considered  her  past  the  age  for 
having  a  right  to  the  affection  and  fidelity  which  ho  liad  sworn  to  her 
at  the  altar.  But  thou[^h  Katharine  took  no  part  in  the  amusements  of 
Henry,  she  oficred  no  objections  to  his  indulgence  of  them,  nor  evinced 
any  symptoms  of  jealousy  until  he  drew  attention  by  his  too  evident 
admiration  of  Mary  Boleyn,  the  dder  sister  of  Ann^  who  was  »&er- 
wards  to  win  his  fickle  heart  Althot^h  deeply  wounded,  Katharine 
conducted  herself  with  a  calm  dignity  that  enabled  her  to  avmd  all 
standert  and  which  prol  ahly  prevented  Ilenrj  from  pursuing  his 
flirtation  any  further  ;  for  yiary  Bolej'u  married,  in  July,  1521,  William 
Carey,  a  descendant  of  the  Beauforts,  and  not  remotely  allied  to  the 
king  himself,  but  destitute  of  fortune,  which  latter  circumstance  incurred 
the  deep  displeasure  of  her  father  at  the  marriage.  The  jealousy  of 
Katharine  was  again  excited,  four  years  later,  when  iienry  created 
Henry  Fitzroy,  his  natural  son  by  Lady  Talbois,  duko  of  Richmond 
and  Somerset,  grand  admiral  of  England,  and  invested  him  with  the 
order  of  the  Garter:  To  confer  such  distinction  on  a  mere  child  was  a 
manifestation  of  a  want  of  respect  to  the  queen's  feeling,  that  greatly 
pained  her.  It  also  proved  that  he  no  bnger  hoped  for  a  son  by  her, 
and  this  was  very  galling  to  Katharine. 

In  May,  1522,  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  again  visited  England, 
drawn  thither  by  two  motives;  the  first  to  incite  Henry  to  a  leagrie  with 
him  against  France ;  and  the  second,  to  propose  a  marriage  between 
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hinuwilf  and  the  Micess  Mary,  tli«ii  in  her  sixth  year.  Hary  had  been 
for  three  yean  already  affianced  to  the  French  danidiin,  and,  frith 
equal  iHsn  garJ  of  all  faith,  Henry  treated  the  present  contract ;  some 
time  after,  ofiering  Iiis  daughter  to  the  King  of  {Scotland,  as  if  such 

previous  eng^figeraents  did  not  exist. 

The  league  now  formed  bound  each  sovereign  to  espouse  the  views 
and  quarrels  of  the  other,  and  subsequently  led  to  tlie  troubles  of 
Fi-auce.  Charles  obtained  the  loan  of  a  considerable  sum  from  Henry, 
and  departed  for  Southampton,  where  his  fleet  was  to  meet  liim,  well 
pleased  vith  the  results  of  his  visit,  Henry  accompanying  him  as  &r 
as  Winchester,  where,  on  the  22nd  of  JunOp  they  parted  idih  the  show 
of  mudi  affection ;  and  the  empwor  embarked  on  the  Sth  of  July  at 
Southampton.  The  commencement  of  hostilities  between  Enj^d  and 
France  soon  followed.  The  English  garrison  in  Calais  and  Guisnes,  and 
the  French  in  Ardrea  and  Boulorrne,  seized  every  opportunity  of 
invading  each  other's  frontiers.  An  lioiiourable  proof  of  tlie  bravery 
of  our  troops  in  cited  by  Hall  and  Holinshed.  Three  hundred  PVcnch 
cavalry,  lying  in  wait  near  Onisnes,  sent  some  dragoons  in  front  to 
draw  out  the  English ;  eight  archers  issued  forth  and  luaiuuiiried  a 
spirited  skirmish,  until  twelve  demi-lances,  said  to  be  all  Welchmen, 
came  to  their  aid,  whidi  the  French  perceiving,  brought  out  the  whole 
three  hundred  horsemen,  but  our  soldiers  dunged  tiiem  with  such 
courage  that  they  killed  many,  wounded  several,  and  opened  their  way 
to  the  town. 

The  war  with  France  caused  the  return  of  Anno  Boleyn  to 
England,  where  soon  after  she  was  appointed  maid  of  honour  to 
Katli.-irine,  an  event  fraught  with  misery  to  the  queen;  for,  although 
some  historians  have  asserted  that  Henry  had  resolved  on  .seekinnr  a 
divorce  from  Katharine  previously  to  his  passion  for  Anno  lioleyn, 
there  can  be  httle  doubt  that  his  eagerness  to  obtain  it  was  greatly 
Incressed  by  his  desire  to  wed  her,  however  he  might  urge  his  con* 
scimitiouB  scruples  as  an  excuse  for  it  These  scruples  had  not 
disturbed  his  peace  during  eighteen  years  of  marriage,  but  suddenly 
awakened  when  Katharine,  no  longer  capable  of  ezdting  his  sensual 
passions^  had  become  an  object  of  indifference,  if  not  of  dislike,  to  him. 
Henry's  was  not  a  heart  to  retain  any  of  the  feelings  tliat  influence 
noble  natures  towards  one  on  re  beloved  when  passion  is  sated  ;  and  ho 
httle  heeded  the  sorrow  lie  nnglit  inflict  on  her  who  had  been  for 
eighteen  years  tlie  partner  of  his  life,  provided  he  gratified  his  own 
iucliuation.  Charles  the  Fifth  had  incui'red  the  enmity  of  Wolsey  by  not 
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having  ui^ed  his  influeooe  far  that  cardinaTs  eleetion  to  the  papal 
throne,  and  the  queen  bad  offended  the  prond  prdate  hy  her  disap* 
proral  of  his  ostentation  and  Tanity.  Wolsey  had  marked  the  growing 
indifference  of  his  master  towards  Katharine, — an  indifference  of 

whidi  she  was  too  deei)ly  sonsiblo  not  to  be  rendered  very  unhappy  by 
it.  The  effect  it  produced  on  her  health  and  spirits,  by  impairing  her 
personal  attractions,  and  incren^^in^;  her  h?i!)itiin1  L'ravity  into  a  fixed 
melancholy,  served  to  make  lier  slill  less  j)leasitip^  to  Henry,  who 
disliked  her  the  more  for  the  change  in  her  produced  by  his  o>vu 
unkindncss.  He  pretended  to  entertain  scruples  on  the  subject  of  their 
marriage,  rerealed  these  scruples  to  his  oonfiassor,  and  made  them  the 
excuse  for  gradually  alienating  himself  firom  the  society  of  the  queen. 
There  remains  little  doubt  that  Wolsey  at  first  enoouiaged  the  king 
to  divorce  Katharine.  He  was  prompted  to  do  this,  not  only  by  his 
desire  to  gratify  Henry,  but  to  avenge  himself  on  the  queen  and  her 
nephew,  the  emperor,  for  the  real  or  imaginary  slights  he  had  received 
from  them  ;  he  also  wished  that  Henry  should  wed  the  Diu  hcss 
d'Alen^on,  whose  portrait  he  luid  procured  to  show  him.  Although 
Henry  had  iiieditatod  the  divoico  for  some  time,  it  was  not  until  the 
close  of  the  year  1526  that  the  cjueen  became  awaro  of  his  intcntiou. 
When  she  heard  of  it»  she  despatched  a  confidential  agent  to  Spain,  to 
convey  the  sad  news  to  her  nephew ;  but  Wc^y  took  care  that  he 
never  reached  his  destined  course,  by  having  him  irtopped  on  the  road. 

The  defeat  of  Francis  the  First  at  Favia»  and  his  consequent  impri- 
sonment in  Spain,  had  excited  something  like  a  generous  sentiment  iti 
the  breast  of  Henry,  and  led  to  his  using  his  interest  in  his  behalf. 
Dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  whom  he  dislike<l 
and  envied,  lie  wished  to  a.ssist  in  securing  the  liberty  of  the  French 
king  ;  and  the  gootl  feeling,  ])roinj)ted  more  by  ill-will  to  Charles  than 
friendship  for  i  raucis,  so  far  conciliated  the  latter,  and  the  regent  his 
mother,  as  to  lead  to  a  renewal  of  firiendly  intelligence  with  them. 
Soon  after  the  return  of  Francis  to  his  own  kingdom,  and  while  yet 
his  sons  were  detained  as  hostages  by  CSiarlea^  Wolsey  was  sent  to 
France  to  treat  fi>r  amarriage  between  the  Princess  Mary  and  Frand^ 
or  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  The  cardinsl  arrived  at  Calais  with 
an  equipage  of  nearly  one  thousand  men  on  the  11th  of  July,  1527, 
and  was  met  at  Boulogne  by  Byron  with  no  less  a  train.  After  him 
came  tlie  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  sent  liy  the  French  king  to  do  Wolsey 
honour,  and  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  Francis,  containing  the 
assurance  that  himself  and  Madame  Louisa,  his  mother,  would  m^t 
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him  at  Amiena ;  which  usaranoe  was  folfilled  on  the  4th  of  August^ 
when  the  kiiig  and  his  mother,  royally  attended,  met  him  a  mile  and  a 
half  out  of  the  town,  and  conducted  him,  with  evety  mark  of  respect 
that  could  he  shown  to  a  aoveraign,  to  hie  lodgings.  The  wMvtinai 
accompanied  Frsnds  to  Compidgne,  -where  a  treaty  was  made  by  which 
the  Princess  ICary  was  to  marry  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  Francis  was 
to  "wed  Leonora,  the  sister  of  Charles  ;  and  the  pope,  then  kept  a 
prisoner  in  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  should  be  set  free  by  mediation 
or  force,  as  soon  as  possible.  While  this  treaty  was  L'-oinc^  on,  the 
English  ambassadors  in  Spain  were  written  to  by  Wolsej  to  desire  that 
all  nimours  uf  a  divorce  between  ivailiarinc  and  Henry  should  bo 
contradicted,  and  to  assure  Charles  the  Fifth  that  any  such  had  only 
originated  in  an  ohjection  made  by  the  Bishop  of  Tarbes^  when  he  had 
hitely  been  in  Bngknd,  ooncenung  the  legitimaey  of  the  Princess  v . 
This  excuse  had  also  been  made  to  the  privy  councfl  of  Hemy,  when 
he  first  touched  on  the  illegality  of  his  marriage  to  them ;  but  it 
probably  was  suggested  only  by  the  crafty  monarch  himself  as  an 
excuse  for  seeking  a  divorce. 

On  the  16th  of  September,  Wolsey  departed  from  Compi^gne,  loaded 
with  costly  gifts  by  Francis,  who  conducted  him  through  the  town,  and 
a  mile  beyond  it,  accompanied  by  the  titular  King  of  Navarre,  the 
pope's  legate,  and  the  highest  of  the  Kicnch  uobihty.  In  return  for 
this  stately  embassy,  Francis,  the  following  month,  sent  the  grand 
master,  Anne  do  Montmorency,  John  de  Belloy,  Bishop  of  Bayonne, 
John  Brisson,  first  president  of  Rouen,  and  Le  Seigneur  de  Uumiercs, 
as  his  ambassadcns^  to  ratii^  the  treaty  in  England.  These^  with  a 
noble  train  of  no  fewer  than  six  hundred  horse,  were  conducted  to 
London  on  the  20th  of  October,  and  lodged  in  the  Bishop  of  Iiondon's 
palace.  On  the  10th  of  November  they  were  entertained  by  the  king 
at  Greenwich  with  a  feast,  said  by  Belloy  to  be  the  most  snnii>tuous  he 
had  ever  seen,  and  followed  by  a  comedy,  in  which  the  Princes.s  Mary 
took  a  part*  On  the  same  day  Henry  received,  by  the  hand  of  Mont- 
morency, the  order  of  St.  Michael,  and  Francis,  in  Paris,  that  of  the 
Garter,  sent  over  to  him  by  three  knights  of  that  order,  with  Sir 
Thomas  Wriothesley,  "  garter  herauld.'* 

In  1528,  Charles  the  Fifth  first  intimtit^d  to  Henry  his  knowledge 
and  disapproval  of  the  intended  divorce.  This  intimation  was  given  in 
the  answer  scut  by  Clarencieux  king-of-arms,  who  had  accompanied 
Ouyenne,  king-otoms,  to  Burgos,  on  the  22nd  of  January,  1528,  to 
dedare  war  on  the  parts  of  Henry  and  Francis  against  Spain,  unless 
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certain  conditioiis  were  complied  irith.  "It  being  pOBsible^*'  said 
Char1c8» "  that  I  have  mora  jnst  occaaion  to  make  war  against  the  king 

your  master  than  he  faath  against  especially  if  it  be  true  (which  is 
said  in  England,  Fiance,  and  other  parts)  that  your  king  \?ill  be 
divorced  from  the  queen  hia  wife,  and  marry  with  another  (notwith- 
standing tlic  dispensations  gT-nntod  on  that  behalf).  Since,  besides  all 
other  injuries  done  herein,  it  will  be  made  manifest  liis  intention  was 
to  make  the  lady  (he  pretended  to  give  me  m  marriage)  a  bastard." 
Then  followed  a  severe  censure  on  Cai  iliual  Wolsey,  mIiosc  ambition 
and  covetousuess  Charles  the  Fifth  exposed  iu  no  measured  terms,  and 
whom  he  blamed  for  all  How  heavily  must  ibis  Iwre  frUen  on  the 
heart  of  Katharine,  tortured  as  she  was  by  all  the  pangs  of  Jeabusy  at 
witnessing  Henry's  nnooncealed  pasnon  for  her  riTal,  Anne  Boleyn,  to 
whom  the  coortiers  now  paid  that  homage  which  they  had  befiira  laid 
at  her  feet  In  vain  did  Katharine  endeaTOur  to  win  back  the  truant 
Iie.'irt  nf  ]ior  cruel  husband,  by  affecting  a  cheerfuhiess  that  was  foreign 
to  her  character.  The  attempt  was  utterly  unsuccessful;  and  the 
natural  gaiety  and  coquetry  of  Anne,  increased  by  her  long  residence 
in  the  court  of  France,  formed  a  dangerous  contr.ist  to  the  staid  and 
matronly  decorum  of  the  unhappy  queen,  iJut,  though  tortured  by 
jealousy,  Katharine  maintained  her  dignity,  by  forbearing  to  reproach 
or  mark  her  disapprobation  of  Anne  Boleyn.  On  one  occasion  only 
did  she  betray  her  knowledge  of  the  position  of  Anne,  svlien  the  latter, 
playing  at  cards,  hesitated  a  moment  about  phiying  a  king.  "My 
Iiady  Anne,"  mid  the  queen,  "  you  ha?e  the  good  luck  to  stop  at  a 
king ;  but  you  are  like  others  you  will  have  all  or  none." 

Henry  used  his  utmost  disnmulation  towards  the  queen,  while 
urging  on  the  dirorce  by  every  means  in  his  power.  He  tried  to 
make  her  believe  for  some  time,  that  ho  only  agitated  the  question  of 
the  validity  of  his  marriage  with  her  in  order  to  silence  for  ever  all 
doubts  of  the  legitimacy  of  tlicir  daughter,  the  Princess  Mary.  But 
wlicn  she  discovered  that  he  ua.s  really  bent  on  obtaining  a  divorce,  she 
openly  declared  her  determination  of  opposing  it.  Henry  had  privately 
sent  William  \Vright,  doctor  of  law,  to  Rome,  to  negotiate  for  the 
divorce  ;  but  the  pope  being  then  a  prisoner,  and  wholly  in  the  power 
of  Charles  the  Fifth,  offered  a  great  obstacle  to  the  wish  of  Henry.  In 
this  State  of  affairs,  Heniy  donanded  whether  Katharine  could,  not  be 
persuaded  to  become  a  nun ;  and  whether  if  he,  in  order  to  impose  on 
her,  took  the  rows  of  a  monk,  could  not  afterwards  haTe  a  dispensation 
from  the  said  rows  firom  the  pope^  so  as  to  be  able  to  oontract  a  second 
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marriage  ;  nay  more,  whether  he  might  not  ho  the  husband  of  two 
living  wives  1  to  such  lengths  did  hia  crafty  mind  and  crooked  policy 
cany  him.  Hanj  wero  the  hours  -whidli  be  devoted  to  the  pages  of 
Thomas  Aquinas,  in  order  to  diBoorer  how  fiir  the  Levitical  htwa  could 
be  turned  to  his  advantage ;  and  he  was  not  a  little  pleased  when  he 
fiiund  in  them  that  the  dispensation  from  the  pope  fur  his  marriage 
with  Katharine  could  not  hold  valid  against  the  right  divine,  by  the 
re«son  that  for  dispensing  with  a  law  it  is  necessary  that  lie  who  does 
so  should  be  superior  to  him  who  made  it.  This  decision  of  Henry's 
favourite  theologian  eiifoinaged  all  his  hopes,  and  he  addressed  himself 
to  the  Archbishop  War  ham,  who  had  formerly  declared  against  the 
legality  of  the  maniage  with  Katharine,  to  consult  the  bishops  of 
England  on  the  point  The  writings  of  Luther  had  even  th«i,  latoly 
as  thej  had  appearedi  considerably  leasoied  in  Bnghind  the  gena«l 
opinioa  (tf  the  papal  power ;  and  as  the  validity  of  Heaiys  marriage 
rested  solely  on  the  dispensation  for  it  accorded  by  Julius  the  Second, 
people  hitherto  devoted  to  the  court  of  Rome  now  openly  disputed 
whether  a  marriage  wholly  contrary  to  the  law  of  God  could  be 
permitted  by  His  vicegerent  on  earth.  The  result  of  the  apjieal  to 
the  bishops  was  a  paper  signed  by  the  whole  bench,  in  which  tliey 
declared  that  the  marriage  was  contrary  to  divine  law  auJ  ])ul)lic 
morals.  Fidier,  bidiop  of  Bochester,  alone  refused  to  sign  this  paper ; 
but  it  is  asserted  that  Archbishop  Warham,  unknown  to  him,  pnt  his 
name  to  it. 

The  only  opposition  to  the  divorce  anticipated  by  Henry  was  that 
of  Charles  the  Fifth,  and  this  he  determined  to  braye.    The  imprison- 

ment  of  the  pope,  who  could  look  only  to  the  kings  of  France  and 
England,  now  united,  for  aid,  strengthened  his  hopes  ;  but  his  strongest 
claim  for  the  divorce,  namely,  that  the  dispensation  granted  by  Julius 
the  iSecond  for  the  marriage  with  Katharine  was  contrary  to  divine 
laws,  could  ixardly  bo  urged  to  another  pope,  each  papal  sovereign 
wishing  to  maintain  the  inviolabiUty  of  the  power  and  acts  of  his  pre- 
decessor, and  the  impossibility  of  his  committing  an  error.  In  this 
dilemma  the  only  expedient  that  offered  was  to  prove  that  the  bull  of 
Julius  the  Second  was  rendered  null  by  that  pontiff's  having  been  sur- 
prised  into  granting  it,  which  made  it  revocable  even  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  court  of  Rome,  the  bull  having  been  granted  at  the  joint 
prayer  of  Henry  and  Katharine,  on  the  plea  that  their  marriage  was 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  pejice  between  England  and  >S|iaiii. 

la  tliis  plea  two  causes  for  nullifying  the  buU  were  found :  the  hrst, 
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that  Ileurj,  being  oiily  twelve  years  old  when  it  was  prayed  for,  could 
Bol  be  supposed  to  comprehend  the  policy  which  dictated  such  a 
meaBura,  and  conaequently  that  the  prayer  had  not  come  from  him ; 
and  the  second,  that  the  state  of  affion  between  Enghmd  and  Spain, 
when  the  prayer  was  made,  did  not  render  such  a  marriage  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace  between  them  ;  and  that  hence  Julius  the 
Second  had  been  deceived  in  granting  the  bull.  Another  cause  of  its 
nulh'ty  was  discovered  in  the  fact,  that  the  bull  being  issued  for  the 
maintonanco  of  peace  between  Henry  tlic  SeTenth  and  Isabella  of 
Spain,  this  motive  ceased  when  the  marriage  had  been  consummated, 
both  tlieso  sovereigns  being  deai  l.  It  was  alleged  that  the  protestation 
of  Henry  against  the  marriage,  after  the  bull  had  been  granted,  and 
previoudy  to  its  comummalion,  lendeied  the  bull  aoccnnded  by  JuUiia 
the  Second  noD^and  made  it  necessary  to  have  another  bull  granted  to 
render  the  marriage  valid.  Such  were  the  ideas  m^ged  by  Henry  to 
induce  the  pope  to  revoke  the  dispensation  given  by  Julius ;  and  had 
consdentious  scruples  alone  influenced  Henry  in  praying  for  this 
measure,  a  new  bull  from  the  Pope  might  have  been  obtained  to  ease 
his  conscience  by  rendering  valid  the  marriage.  Building  on  the  pain- 
fiii  position  of  the  {)ope  at  tliat  crms  to  obtain  what  he  required, 
Henry  despatclicd  Knight  to  Rome,  to  solicit  Clement  the  Seventh  to 
sign  no  loss  than  four  separate  documents  drawn  up  in  England  ;  the 
first,  a  commission  to  Wolficy,  to  judge  and  decide  the  affair,  with  so 
many  En^idi  l^ops ;  the  second,  to  grant  a  bull  for  deckiring  the 
king's  marriage  null,  on  account  that  Katharine's  marriage  with  Prince 
Arthur  was  alleged  to  have  been  consununated,  although  she  swore  to 
the  contrary ;  the  third,  for  the  pope  to  grant  a  dispensation  to  Henry 
to  marry  another  woman ;  and  the  fourth,  an  engagement  on  the  part 
of  the  pope  never  to  revoke  any  oob  of  the  acts  now  to  be  signed. 
Secretly  as  Henry  had  managed  tliis  negociation,  it  had  already  reached 
the  ears  of  the  emperor,  wlio  prohibited  Henry's  rocjuests  being 
attended  to  ;  and  the  result  was,  that  the  po[x?,  wishing  to  conciliate 
Henry,  and  Fi-ancis,  who  espoused  Henry's  side  for  the  divorce,  deter- 
mined on  conciliating  both  sovereigns,  in  order  to  jilay  them  off  against 
Charles  the  Fifth  without  however  satisfying  them,  and  hence  pursued 
the  most  disingenuous  conduct  to  all  parties.  While  a  prisoner,  and 
strictly  guarded  by  a  Spanish  captain,  Knight  could  not  have  an 
audience  with  Clement  the  Seventh ;  he  nevertheless  found  means 
to  inform  him  of  the  w^es  of  Henry,  and  when,  shortly  after,  the 
pope  escaped  firom  prison  to  Orvieto,  Knight  joined  him  there^  and 
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delivered  to  him  a  letter  from  Cardinal  Wolsej,  strongly  m*giDg  hitu 
to  gvant  tbe  diToroe.  The  pope  promiBad  to  do  lU  that  he  oould,  but 
advised  that  nothing  should  be  hurried, — ^in  lact^  he  irahed  to  gain 
time  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  end^ ;  but  Enightk  knowing 
the  Iung*8  impatience,  pressed  Clement  so  vigorously,  that  he  at  length 
f^etlgcd  himself  to  sign  the  acts  demanded,  on  condition  that  no  use 
should  bo  made  of  them  until  the  French  and  Germans  had  vacated 
Italy,  Knight  accepted  this  coiulitlon,  thinking  that,Av]ien  once  thcso  acts 
were  signed  and  in  tlio  i^osscssion  uf  Henry  he  could  use  them  when 
he  jileased  :  hut  the  j/upo  was  not  to  bo  imposed  on,  and,  pretending  to 
desire  uutlimg  so  much  as  to  satisfy  the  King  of  England,  he  emploj'cd 
ail  the  addre;s8  and  cunning  in  which  he  was  a  prohcient  to  prolong  the 
affiur.  Various  were  the  expedients  used  Ivy  demnit  to  deceive 
Knight  and  Gregory  CasssJi,  now  joined  witii  him,  and  to  delay 
aocordin^y  the  acta  required  by  Henry ;  among  othms  he  dedared, 
that  before  sfgning  them  he  wished  to  consult  the  cardinal  of  the  lour 
crowned  saints.  Knight  and  CassaU  believed  that  all  now  required 
was  to  secure  the  &vour  of  this  cardinal,  and,  amply  supplied  with  gold, 
they  were  not  sparing  of  it.  The  carchnal  having  examined  the  acts, 
declared  that  they  contained  many  errors,  and  proposed  to  draw  up 
new  ones,  Tliis  took  time  ;  and  when  these  new  acts  were  taken  to 
the  pope  for  his  signature,  he  announced  that  he  could  not  grant  them 
uutd  he  had  informed  the  emperor  of  it,  or  unless,  to  explain  such  a 
breach  of  promise,  General  Iiautrec  was  made  to  advance  on  Orvieto^ 
and  to  demand  pn  the  part  of  (he  King  of  France  that  the  signature 
should  be  given  for  his  ally  the  King  of  Kngland.  As  this  measure 
would  occupy  a  coosiderable  time,  it  was  rejected  by  the  Eng^ 
emissaries;  and  their  object  being  to  finish  the  affair  before  the 
emperor  conld  be  informed  of  it,  they  became  so  importunate  with  the 
pope,  that  ho  at  length  accorded  them  the  commission  for  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  with  the  bull  of  dispensation  for  the  king,  and  promised  to 
send  to  Kngland  the  other  bull  for  breaking  the  marriage.  But  now, 
when  Knight  and  Cassali  imagined  that  they  had  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing the  points  they  had  sought,  Clement,  by  an  act  of  cunning  for 
which  they  were  wholly  unprepHred,  had  duped  them.  He  had  dated 
the  two  acts  from  his  prison,  although  they  were  Hgned  some  time 
after  he  had  left  it ;  hence  Henry  could  not  make  use  of  thenij  know- 
ing that  it  would  be  thought  that  the  pope  only  granted  them  under 
constraint^  and  in  the  hope  of  recovering  his  liborty  through  the  aid  of 
Sngbnd.   Henry  also  knew  that  all  acts  signed  by  a  prisoner  were 
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considered  null,  of  vhich  Francis  the  Krst  bad  giTen  a  proof  hf  hia 
bieadi  of  tbe  traatj  ho  had  not  long  beforo  aignod  at  Madrid.  Thus 
Heniy  finmd  hinuelf  defeated,  notwithatanding  all  the  efTorla  he  made 
to  obtain  hia  liberty  to  ired  jbine  Bolejn. 

Under  no  other  pope  could  Henry  hare  ozpeiienoed  the  same 
difficulty  in  what  he  sought,  and  found  the  aame  disingenuonaneaa  aa 
in  Clement  the  Seventh, — and  from  two  causes  :  the  first  was,  that  the 
pope  being  illegitimate,  he  always  dreaded  lest  the  exposure  of  this  feet 
should  hurl  liim  from  the  papal  tlirone,  to  the  possession  of  which 
illegitimacy  was  a  bar  ;  and  the  second  was,  that  the  object  nearest  liis 
heart  was  to  re-establish  the  liuuse  of  Medici,  of  which  he  was  an 
illegitiniate  1»andi,  in  the  goTemment  of  Florence^  for  the  fblfifanent  of 
vhidi  project  he  counted  <m  the  aaaatanoe  of  the  anperw.  Thiia,  while 
he  aToided  openly  dedaring  for  Gbarlea  the  Fifth,  while  a  powerM 
anny  was  on  the  point  of  invading  Naples^  he  iviahed  to  preserve 
terms  with  him,  as  well  as  with  the  Kings  of  England  and  France, 
until  the  result  of  the  wars  hould  enable  him  to  jodgO  which  side  it 
would  be  the  most  profitable  for  him  to  declare  for. 

The  war  declared  by  Henry  and  Francis  against  the  emperor  had 
not  turned  the  thoughts  of  tiie  former  from  tlio  divorce.  It  still 
occupied  him,  and  even  were  he  disposed  to  forget  it,  tlie  position  in 
which  Anno  Boloyn  fouud  herself  ever  since  the  subject  had  been  made 
public,  was  too  painful  to  a  woman  ambitious  to  ascend  a  throne,  and 
deairoua  to  vindicate  her  honour  by  a  marriage  with  him  by  whom  it 
had  been  compromised,  to  permit  her  to  relax  her  efforts  to  uige  Henry 
to  pnieare  the  divorce.  He  pressed  the  pope,  tfarougli  GregoKy  Cassali, 
the  English  agent  at  Rome,  to  grant  other  bulls  instead  of  those  objec- 
tionable ones  formerly  accorded,  but  Cassali  pressed  Clement  the  Seventh 
in  vain.  All  he  couM  obtain  from  the  wily  pontiff  was,  the  advice  that 
Henry  slioukl  break  bis  marriage  in  virtue  of  the  commission  granted 
to  the  legate,  but  with  as  little  noise  as  possible,  and  then  to  wed  imme- 
diately the  woman  he  preferred  ;  adding  that  it  would  be  much  easier 
to  accord  Heury  a  bull  of  confirmation  for  what  he  fiad  done,  than 
to  grant  him  one  to  permit  him  to  do  it.  This  advice  excited  the 
auspicton  of  Henry.  To  break  his  marriage  without  pabficify  he  knew 
would  be  impossible,  aa  the  queen  must  be  heard  in  defence^ 
otherwise  the  judgment  would  be  deemed  nulL  After  much  ddibera- 
tion  Henry  sent  Gardiner  and  Fox  to  Roni^  <mce  moore  to  adic^  new 
bulls.  A  c<»nmi8sion  to  Wolsey  was  prayed  for,  to  enable  him  to 
judge  the  cause  and  have  power  to  break  the  marriage ;  but,  neverthe- 
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less,  that  the  Princess  Maij,  the  sole  o£&pring  of  it,  should  be  declared 
legitimate,— a  proof  that  Heoiy  had  not  then  beoome  whollj  mdilTerent 
to  h»  daughtar,  or  that  he  iriished  to  coocQiate  the  empeanxe  bjr  not 
having  her  legitimacj  impeached.  These  emtBsaries  wwe  duaged  to 
assure  the  pope  that  Wolsey  had  never  advised  the  king  to  the  divorce, 
and  also  to  inform  CTIoment  of  the  extraordinary  merit  of  the  lady 
whom  Henry  meant  to  wed.  But  Clement  was  by  no  means  disposed 
to  accord  what  was  deinanded  until  the  war  in  Italy  should  be  decided, 
lie  prevaricated,  postj  njued,  and  gained  time,  by  every  j)ossiblc  pretext, 
until  Henry  losaig  ail  patience,  the  pope  at  length,  on  the  13th  of 
April,  1528,  signed  a  bull  appointing  Wolsey  judge  in  the  affair,  and 
namii^  the  Arehbishop  of  CSanterbury,  or  any  other  bishop  in  En^and 
he  prefeired  to  act  with  hinit  and  to  be  iikYested  with  all  the  powers 
that  Heufy  would  desire.  This  bull  was,  howeyer,  &r  from  satisfying 
Homy,  for  it  contained  no  clause  to  prevent  its  revocation  whenever 
denient  might  think  fit ;  and  the  next  objection  was,  that  Wolsey 
being  prime  minister,  and  known  to  be  whollj  devoted  to  the  king, 
would  he  considered  a  partial  judge.  Therefore,  Ilenrj  demanded  to 
have  another  legate  appointed  to  act  with  Wulsey,  and  a  jiositive 
engagement  sigued  by  the  pope,  that  the  commis^iion  would  not  be 
revoked.  The  success  of  Lautrec  in  Italy  alone  secured  the  pt^'s 
assent  to  this  request^  but  he  nevertheless  arranged  that  his  oompliaaee 
with  Henxy's  prayer  should  not  have  the  effect  of  expediting  the  aflair 
in  question.  He  named  in  the  bull  aooonisd  the  6th  of  June,  1528,  at 
Orvieto,  Wolsey  and  Cardinal  Oanipeggpo,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  his 
k|;ateB,  giving  them  the  same  power  previously  granted  to  Wolsey, 
appointing  thera  his  vicercgcnts  for  the  divorce,  and  gave  them  his 
full  autlionty  to  act  in  the  affair.  On  the  23d  of  July  he  gave  the 
engftgcinciit  requested  by  Henry,  placed  in  the  hands  of  Campeggio 
the  decree  for  breaking  the  marriage,  and  now  all  seemed  m  a  iair 
way  of  satisfying  Henry.  Bat  the  deerse^  though  signed  the  23d  of 
July,  was  not  sent  to  Enghmd  until  late  in  Aqgust ;  and  Campeggio 
did  not  commence  his  journey  there  until  after  the  affium  in  Italy 
wore  a  very  different  aspect^  and  left  the  pope  nothing  to  fear  from 
France  but  much  to  hope  from  the  emperor.  Consequently,  it  no 
longer  suited  Clement  to  offend  the  emperor  by  having  granted  the 
divorce,  nor  yet  to  incur  the  anger  of  Henry  by  openly  nullifying  what 
he  had  alrewly  allowed.  Ho  commanded  his  legato  to  prolong  the 
affair  in  England  as  nnuh  as  possible,  not  on  any  account  to  pronouuco 
the  sentence  of  divorce  until  he  had  received  an  express  order  from 
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Lis  own  hand,  aud  not  to  permit  the  buU  to  ho  seen  by  auj  ouo  hut 
the  king  and  Wolsey,  and  nerer  to  let  it  out  of  his  own  possession. 
Canipeggio  did  not  arrive  in  England  nntil  October,  sotmi  montlifl  after 
he  was  named  legate ;  and  bdbre  he  reached  it  a  new  and  unexpected 
obetade  bad  opposed  itself  to  the  diyorce,  in  a  brief  confirming  tiie  bull 
for  the  dispensation  granted  for  the  marriage  of  Henry  and  Katharine 
by  Julius  the  Second,  and  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  the  ministers  of 
the  emperor  at  Rome.  Although  this  brief  bore  incontestable  proofe  of 
its  being  a  forgery,  it  nevertheless  was  a  new  diflBculty  in  the  way  of 
the  king's  wishes.  Nor  did  the  con<luct  of  Campeggio  on  his  arrival 
tend  to  satisfy  tliosc  who  had  counted  so  much  on  it.  Ho  !5olemnly 
exhorted  tlio  king  to  Uvo  on  good  terms  with  his  queen,  when  Henry 
expected  that  he  would  separate  them  for  ever ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  advised  Katharine  to  yield  submission  to  the  will  of  the  king, 
for  that  it  would  be  vain  to  oppose  it  Thus  the  legate  satisfied  neither 
the  king  nor  the  queen,  and  was  answered  bj  Kiritharine^  that  she 
should  never  cease  to  consider  herself  the  wife  of  the  king  until 
separated  from  him  by  a  sentence  of  divorce  by  the  pope.  On  this 
Campeggio  declared  that  be  could  take  no  fivther  step  without  j&esh 
instructions  from  the  pope  ;  and  to  receive  these,  six  months  more 
were  wnstcd,  during  whicli  time  he  jmcitied  Henry  by  showing  him  and 
WoLsey  tlie  bull,  but  refiised  to  allow  any  of  the  privy  council  to  see  it, 
though  much  pressed  by  the  king  to  do  so. 

The  star  of  Charles  the  Fiftli  having  ascended  in  the  horizon, 
Clem^t  becanw  more  anxious  than  ever  for  an  alliance  with  him ; 
and  the  Mure  of  the  invasion  of  Naples  having  released  him  irom  all 
dread  of  Frands  the  First  and  Henry  the  Eighth,  he  cared  little  about 
conciliating  them.  "B/e,  however,  fivmed  an  excuse  fin*  not  satis^ing 
Henry  about  the  divorce,  in  complaining  that  the  two  kings  had  not 
fulfilled  their  pi  omise  of  causing  Bavenna  and  Servia  to  be  restored  to 
him,  hoping  that  if  he  made  it  appear  that  the  divorce  depended  on 
this,  these  places  might  bo  yielded  to  him  before  he  concluded  the 
treaty  he  meditated  to  form  with  the  emperor.  Francis  and  Henry 
had  (hscovered  the  false  game  that  Clement  was  playing  with  Spain, 
and  had  complained  of  it  tlirough  their  ambassadors  at  Rome ;  but 
the  pope  persevered  in  declaring  that  he  meant  to  maintain  a  perfect 
neutrality ;  and,  to  deceive  Henry,  he  sent  to  England  an  endasary, 
named  Campana,  changed  to  assure  the  king  of  his  good  intentions, 
while  he  conveyed  an  order  to  Camp^gio  to  bum  the  bull  intrusted 
to  hini»  and  to  postpone  the  judgment  on  the  divorce^  both  which 
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comnwindu  were  ptmctoatty-  oU^fed.  Kenufa  patience  now  ezhaiutod, 
and  fully  aware  that  the  deUy  to  his  wishes  oilginftted  with  the  pope, 

seut  Vannes  and  Brynn  to  Borneo  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  real 
state  of  affairs.  They  were  instructed  to  make  strict  search  in  the 
cluincellerie  of  the  pope  for  the  pretended  brief  of  Julius  the  Second  ; 
to  consult  the  canons  at  Rome  on  the  most  practicable  mode  of 
expediting  a  divorce  between  supposititious  parties  ;  and,  in  case  they 
found  the  pope  afraid  of  tlio  cnipcror,  to  oflcr  him,  from  Iloury,  a 
guard  of  two  thousand  men.  If  tliii>  oHer  failed  to  induce  him  to 
aatis^  VLsBsj,  he  was  to  be  m«iaoed  bj  threats  of  His  aDg«r  and 
Trageanoe.  The  messengers  sent  by  the  king,  perceiving  that  the 
pope  inclined  whoUj  to  the  emperor,  fulfilled  their  instructions  by  using 
menacefl^  where  amieahle  measures  had  Med ;  but  in  vain,  foe,  though 
Clement  tried  to  deceive  them,  he  did  not  succeed,  and  they  returned 
to  in&rm  Hemry  that  he  must  no  longer  count  on  the  good  offices  of 
the  pope. 

Campeggio  arrived  in  England  in  October  ;  and  on  the  8th  of 
November  he  and  Wolsey  had  an  interview  with  Katharine,  to  annoimce 
that  they  were  about  to  hold  a  court  of  inquiry  as  to  the  vahdity  of 
her  marriage.  On  tliis  occasion  the  queen  spoke  to  Wolsey  in  the 
following  cutting  words : — "  For  this  trouble  I  may  thank  you,  my 
brd  of  York,  becaioe  I  ever  wondwed  at  your  pride  and  vain-glory, 
abhorred  your  Toluptuous  Ufe^  and  littie  cared  for  your  presumption 
and  tyranny ;  and,  therefore^  of  malice  you  hsTe  kindled  this  fire ; 
espedally  for  the  great  gm^  you  bear  to  my  nephew,  the  emporor, 
whom  you  hate  worse  than  a  ac(Mrpion,  because  he  could  not  gratify 
your  ambition  by  making  you  pope  by  force.  And,  therefore,  have 
you  said,  moro  tlian  once,  you  could  humble  him  and  his  friends,  and 
you  have  kept  true  this  promise  ;  for  of  all  his  wars  and  vexations  ho 
may  only  thank  you.  As  for  me,  his  poor  aunt  and  kinswoman,  what 
trouble  you  put  me  to  by  tliis  new-found  doubt,  God  knoweth,  to  whom 
I  commit  uiy  cause."  It  was  not,  however,  until  May,  that  Campeggio 
took  any  effective  step  in  the  bmness  he  had  oome  to  arrange,  and 
Henry's  impatience  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  delays  offered  by 
the  pope^  he  deteimined  on  having  the  judgment  at  once  commenced 
by  the  legates. 

The  commission  was  read  on  the  31st  of  May,  but  the  citation  to 
the  king  and  queen  was  only  issued  for  the  18th  of  June,  1529, — 
another  proof  of  the  unwillingness  of  the  pope  to  conclude  the  affair, 
and  of  the  obedience  of  Campeggio  to  his  master's  wishes.    When  the 
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king  and  queen  appeared  before  Campeggio  and  Wobey,  Heniy,  when 
called,  replied,  "  Here  I  am  ; "  but  tbo  queen,  rising  with  great  dignitj 
from  her  seat,  took  no  notice  of  the  l^atos,  but  approadiing  Heniy, 

knelt  before  him,  and  said,  "  That  being  a  poor  woman  and  a  stranger 
iu  his  kina;flom,  ■where  she  could  hope  neither  for  good  aclviro  nor 
impartial  judges  iu  lier  eiuergciuy,  .she  begged  to  know  in  what  -slio 
liad  oflcnded  liiiu  I  That  slio  had  been  twenty  years  liis  wife,  had 
bonic  him  three  chihlren,  and  had  ever  studied  to  plccose  him.  Slie 
appealed  to  his  conscience  wbetber  sbe  had  not  come  to  him  a  virgin, 
and  dedared  tha^  bad  she  been  capable  of  any  tiling  criminal,  she 
would  consent  to  be  turned  away  with  ignominy.  Their  mutual 
parents,'*  she  asserted,  "  had  been  wise  and  prudent  princea,  had  gpod 
and  learned  men  for  their  advisers,  when  her  marriage  with  the  king 
had  been  an-anged.  Tliat,  thweforo,  she  would  not  acknowledge  the 
court  before  which  she  then  appeared  ;  for  her  advocates,  being  the 
subjects  of  the  king,  and  named  by  him,  could  not  properly  defend  her 
right.  "  Having  thus  said,  she  arose  from  her  knees,  made  a  deep 
courtesy  to  the  king,  and,  without  noticing  the  legates,  withdrew. 

"  Madam,"  said  Griffiths,  her  recei\  er-geiieral,  on  whose  aim  she 
leant,  "you  are  called  back"  (for  the  erier  made  the  hall  ring  with  the 
sommons)  ;  "  Katharine,  quccu  of  Eugland,  come  again  into  court  I" 
The  queen  replied  to  Griffiths,  *'I  hear  it  well  enough ;  but,  on— on — 
go  you  on ;  for  ibis  is  no  court  wherein  I  can  have  justice ;  proceed, 
therrfora" 

When  she  had  retired,  Hoory  declared  that  '*he  had  always  been 
well  satisfied  with  the  queen,  and  that  in  desiring  to  separate  from 
her  he  was  actuated  solely  by  motives  of  religion  and  conscience.  IIo 
added,  that  the  scruples  he  entertained  had  been  suggested  by  those  of 
the  Bishop  of  Tarbes,  and  liad  been  confirmed  by  all  the  bishops  of 
Eiif^land."  The  An:hl)ubhop  of  Caiiterl:>ury  confirmed  tliis  statement 
relative  to  tlic  bishops  ;  but  Fisher,  bishop  of  llochester,  with  a  courage 
tluit  did  him  honom*,  stood  forth  and  denied  having  signed  the  paper 
presented  to  the  Idng— a  denial  which  cost  him  his  life. 

The  queen  was  again  dted  to  appear  on  the  25th  of  June ;  but  she 
'  did  not  attend,  and  sent  an  appeal  to  the  legates  against  all  their 
proceedings.  She  was  therefore  declared  contumacious.  While  this 
matter  was  proceeding,  the  emperor  was  using  all  his  endeavours  to 
induce  the  pope  to  remove  the  case  to  Rome,  and  menacing  to  depose 
him,  on  the  plea  of  his  illegitiniary.  unless  he  comphed  with  his 
wishes.    The  conclusion  of  the  treaty  between  Chaiies  the  Fifth  and 
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Clement  fhe  Seveiitb,  whereby  the  emperor  bound  himsdf  to 
re-establiah  the  house  of  Medici  at  Florencei,  to  restore  RaT^ina  and 
Servia  to  Clomentt  and  to  give  him  possession  of  Modena  and  Rcggio, 
vanquislied  the  fears  and  scruples  of  the  wily  pontiff;  and  in  July, 
1529,  Clement  announced  to  the  English  ambassadors  at  Rome  his 
deterounation  to  remove  the  case  to  that  capital.  On  the  18th  of 
July  ho  dcapiitchod  the  bull  of  citation  to  Ensj^land,  requiring  the 
presence  of  the  king  and  queen  at  liome  befure  the  expiration  of  forty 
days,  the  said  bull  containing  certain  censures  in  case  of  diaobedienoe^ 
aa  unceremoniou&Iy  expressed  as  if  applied  to  any  simple  individual 
instead  of  to  a  great  sovereign.  The  ind^nation  of  Henxy  may  be 
well  imagined  To  attend  the  citation  would  be  to  act  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  Ei^land ;  and  to  have  the  contents  of  the  bull  made 
generally  known,  would  be  to  expose  his  dignity  to  the  animadversions 
of  his  subjects.  Baffled  and  insulted  bv  tliG  pope,  and  tormented  no 
less  by  the  fuinness  of  Katharine  to  maintain  her  rights  than  by  the 
impatience  of  Anne  Boleyu  to  usurp  tliem,  and  angered  by  the  treaty 
between  Francis  the  First  and  tiiarles  the  Fifth,  Henry  found  him- 
self in  a  very  annoying  position.  Whatever  respect  he  might  have 
hitherto  entertained  for  EatbariD^  had  now  ceased :  the  woman  who 
opposed  an  obstacle  to  the  gratification  of  his  passiom^  could  only  be 
an  object  of  hatred  to  one  so  utterly  selfish  as  he  waa,  and  gladly  would 
he  have  avenged  his  disappointed  hopes  on  her,  had  he  not  feared  to 
.incur  greater  odium  than  he  had  yet  excited. 

The  delays  wliich  had  occurred  in  the  affair  of  the  divorce 
hixd  excited  tlie  suspicions  of  Anne  Boleyn  that  Wolsey  bad  not  been 
siucore  in  lii.s  attempts  to  remove  them.  He  had  formerly  incurred 
her  hatred  by  interfering  to  prevent  her  marriage  with  Percy, 
afterwards  earl  of  2sorthumberland ;  and  though  this  liatrcd  had 
liumbered  while  she  believed  Wolsey  necessary  to  her  new  interests, 
and  vriDing  to  assist  in  her  elevatitm,  it  awoke  afresh  when  the 
unaecountaUe  deUys  to  the  divorce  led  her  to  doubt  his  seal  or 
his  truth.  Nor  was  she  wrong  in  her  suspicions.  The  fiict  was; 
that  while  Wolsey  believed  that  Henry's  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn  was 
only  a  light  one  that  fruition  would  pall,  and  that,  if  free,  he  would 
wed  the  Duchess  d'Alon<;on,  the  sister  of  Francis  the  First,  whose 
portrait  he  had  procured  to  tempt  him,  ho  was  extremely  desirous  for 
the  divorce  from  Katharine,  whom  he  disliked.  But  when  he  found 
that  Anne  Boleyn,  whose  ill-will  towards  him  he  had  long  suspected, 
was  to  be  queen,  ho  wished  the  divorce  not  to  be  granted,  though  he 
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dared  not  let  it  appear.   It  was  at  this  period  tiiai  Hemy  becaine 

acquainted  with  Thomns  Cranmcr,  a  skilful  doctor  in  theol()g7,  irho 
being  queetioned  as  to  his  notion  of  the  best  means  of  procuring  the 
divorce,  roplicil,  tli;it  it  woulJ  bo  to  procure  the  opinions  in  writing  of 
all  the  universities  in  Eurtipe,  and  of  the  persons  tho  most  versed  in 
theology,  on  tho  legality  of  the  marriage  of  Henry  with  Katharine  ; 
that  tho  result  would  bo,  either  the  univeriiities  and  Uieologiaiis 
would  pronounce  the  dispensation  granted  by  Julius  the  Second 
sufficient,  or  in?a]«^  and  diat  the  pope  would  not  dare  to  decide 
against  the  judgment  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  thne.  No  sooner 
had  Henrj  heard  the  opinion  Cranmer,  than,  struck  bj  its  good 
sense,  he  exclaimed  with  his  usual  grosanes^  ''At  length  I  hare  caught 
the  sow  by  the  oar."  He  sent  for  Cranmcr,  took  him  into  his  especial 
£ivour.  and  from  this  event  may  bo  dated  Uie  commencement  of  that 
great  reformation  wliirh  followed. 

Tho  dislike  entertained  by  Aune  Bolevn  to  Wolsey  had  by  degrees 
influenced  Henry  against  liini  ;  and  in  OcLobor,  1529,  the  procui"aU>r- 
geuend  having  acciisod  Inni  ul  v  iulatiuu  of  the  statute  of  prtemunire^ 
the  king  deprived  him  of  the  great  seal,  and  conferred  it  on  Sir  Thomas 
More.  Other  changea  followed,  and  Wolsey,  being  declared  culpable^ 
was  disgraced  and  conmianded  by  the  king  to  quit  the  palace  at  Yori^ 
and  retire  to  the  house  appertaining  to  the  bishopric  of  Winchester. 
Kcvertheless,  after  some  time^  Henry  felt  a  return  of  his  partiality 
for  his  (  Id  favourite,  and  restored  him  to  the  sees  of  York  and. 
Winchester. 

By  tho  advice  of  Oranmer,  Henry  sent  learned  men  to  Franco, 
Italy,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  to  consult  the  universities  in  these 
places  on  the  divorce,  and  the  decisions  of  all  wore  unanimous  that  the 
dispensation  granted  by  Julius  tlio  Second  for  the  marriage  of  Henry 
and  Katharine,  being  against  the  dirine  law,  oould  not  be  valid.  Houry 
now  got  the  greatest  men  of  his  kingdom  to  address  the  pope  in  order 
to  obtain  the  dirorca  The  letter  was  strong  and  fearless,  and  gave 
Clement  to  understand  that  tlicy  considering  their  king's  ca.se  as  their 
own,  any  longer  delay  to  his  wishes  might  endanger  the  pope's  interests 
in  England.  This  measure  produced  the  effect  of  Clement's  offering 
to  give  permission  to  Henry  to  have  two  wives, — an  expedient  that  did 
not  at  all  satisfy  either  Henry  or  his  subjects.  Detcrniinotl  to  carry 
his  point,  yet  fearful  that  Clement  might  send  a  bull  of  excommuni- 
cation against  him  to  England,  the  king  issued  a  proclamation,  that  no 
bulls  from  Bone  that  oould  be  prejudicial  to  the  prerogatives  of  the 
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crown,  should  be  licncefortli  received,  uuder  the  most  heavy  penalties  ; 
thus  excluding,  by  anticipation,  the  censures  he  looked  for.  The  king 
left  no  means  untried  to  obtain  Katiiarine'e  consent  to  the  diroFce. 
He  sent  nobles  and  bidiops  to  try  to  persoade  her  to  ^thdraw  her 
appeal  to  tiie  pope^  or  to  aUow  the  affair  to  be  judged  by  eight  persons 
considered  oompetent.  But  nothing  could  move  her  to  yield  to  either 
of  these  proposals  ;  and  Henry,  furious  at  being  defeated,  separated 
from  her  on  the  14th  of  June,  1531,  havinf^  orderetlher  to  retire  to  ono 
of  the  royal  residences  in  the  country.  Iji  Octoljer,  1532,  Henry  an<l 
Francis  tho  First  encountered  each  other  between  Calais  and  Boulogne. 
Anne  Bolcyn,  lately  created  Marchioness  of  Pembroke,  and  now  always 
with  the  king,  accompanied  him.  During  tliis  meeting,  Francis  advised 
Heniy  to  many  Anne  Boleyn  mthout  waiting  for  the  dispensation  of 
the  pope ;  an  adTice  said  to  haTe  been  speedfly  adopted,  as  a  private 
mairii^  between  Henry  and  Anne  was  aHeged  to  have  taken  place  at 
Calais.  It  was  not  until  1533,  that  the  mairiage  of  Henry  and  Anne 
Boleyn  was  declared  ;  this  measure  being  rendered  absolutdy  necessary 
by  li«  r  pro'imancy.  On  the  20th  of  May,  1^)33,  Katharine  was  cited  to 
appear  at  lJunstalilc,  the  town  nearest  to  her  abode  ;  and  having  refused 
to  obey  the  summons,  a  sentence  was  pronounced  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  on  tho  23d  of  tho  same  mouth,  tleclaring  her  marriage 
with  Henry  null  and  void,  as  being  contrary  to  the  divine  law.  On 
the  28th- of  tiie  same  month  another  sentence  confirmed  the  marriage 
between  Henry  and  Anne  Boleyn ;  and  on  the  1st  of  June  Anne  was 
crowned. 

The  law  enacted  on  February  the  4th»  1533,  that  no  appeal  should 
bo  made  to  any  power  out  of  England  was  aimed  no  less  directly  at 

Katharine  tlian  at  the  papal  power,  as  the  following  passage  in  the  act 
proved  : — "  And  whereas  Edward  I.,  Edward  III.,  Richard  IT.,  Henry 
IV".,  and  other  kings  of  this  realm,  have  made  sundry  ordinances, 
laws,  and  statutes,  for  the  conservation  of  prerogative,  liberties,  and 
pre-eminences  of  the  said  imperial  crown,  and  of  the  jurisdictions 
q>iritual  and  temporal  of  the  same,  to  keep  it  from  the  annoyanoe 
of  the  see  of  Rome^  as  also  from  the  authority  of  other  foreign  poten- 
tates»  attempting  the  diminution  or  violation  thereof ;  And  because, 
notwitlistanding  the  said  acts,  divers  appeals  have  been  sued  to  the  see 
of  Rome,  in  causes  testamentary,  causes  of  matrimony,  and  divorce^ 
<^c.,  c%c.,  &c.,  to  the  great  vexation  and  charge  of  the  king's  highness, 
and  his  subjects,  and  tlio  delay  of  justice  ;  And  forasmuch  as  the 
distance  of  the  way  to  Rome  is  such  as  the  necessary  proofs  and 
true  knowledge  of  tho  cause  cannot  be  brought  thither,  and  represented 
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SO  ynXL  as  in  tbis  kingdom ;  And  ^ImA,  Uierefon^  many  perwns  bo 
mthoat  remedy :  It  ia,  therefiMre^  enacted,  that  all  causes  testamentar j, 
causes  of  matrimony,  and  diTorces^  Ac,  ko^  eithw  oommenced,  or 
depending  formerly,  or  which  hereafter  shall  commence,  in  any  of  the 
king's  (loniinions,  shall  be  hoards  discussed,  and  definitely  determined 
^vithin  the  king's  jurisdiction  and  authority  in  the  courts  spiritual  and 
temporal  of  the  same,  any  foreign  inlii1)ition  or  restraints  to  the 
contrary  notwitlistanding.  !So  that,  although  any  excommunication  or 
interdiction  on  tliis  oc(-a.sion  should  follow  from  that  see,  the  prelates 
and  clergy  of  this  realm  should  administer  s^iciaiiicnta,  and  miy  divmo 
service,  and  do  all  other  duties,  as  formerly  hath  been  used,  upon 
penalty  of  one  yearns  imprisonment  and  fine  at  the  king's  pleasure ; 
And  they  who  procuxed  tlie  sud  sentences  should  M  into  prtmnmre." 
The  enactment  of  this  law  deprived  Katharine  of  the  power  of  appeal, 
and  the  pope  of  that  of  punishing  the  contumacy  of  Henry.  Katharine 
would,  however,  never  resign  the  title  of  queen,  though  Henry  strictly 
commanded  that  it  should  no  longer  be  accorded  her,  and  that  she 
should  only  be  recognised  as  princess-dowager  and  widow  of  Prince 
Arthur.  The  queen  was  at  Green-nich  when  the  kitig  sent  to  announce 
his  determination  on  this  liead.  She  only  replied,  "  God  grant  my 
husband  a  quiet  conscience,  and  I  mean  to  abide  by  no  decision  but 
that  of  Home."  The  king,  full  of  fury  at  this  reply,  accompanied  the 
queen  to  Windsor,  and  there  abruptly  left  her,  leaving  peremptory 
orders,  that  she  should  depart  from  tbenoe  before  his  return.  She 
withdrew,  saying  **Qo  where  I  may,  I  am  his  wife,  and  for  him  I  will 
pray/'  She  then  betook  herself  to  M ore^  in  Hertfordshire.  From  that 
time  she  never  saw  again  either  the  king  or  her  child.  But  althou^ 
the  proud  spirit  of  the  injured  Katharine  quailed  not  under  the  wrongs 
and  indignities  oflfered  to  her,  her  physical  force,  less  vigorous  than  her 
moral,  gave  way,  and  she  sickened  and  drooped.  She  pined  to  behold 
her  daughter  agaiTi,  nrid  writhed  in  greater  agony  at  knowing  that  her 
beloved  Mary's  rights  were  passed  over  in  the  succession  to  give  way 
to  the  offspring  of  Anne  Boleyn  than  slie  had  done  for  tlio  injuries  and 
insults  heaped  on  herself.  Her  letters  to  the  Princess  Mary  at  this 
time  are  no  less  foil  of  tendenwas  fhan  of  good  sense. 

The  angry  spirit  of  Heniy  broke  forth  with  unbridled  fiiiy  in  the 
esse  of  Elisabeth  Barton,  a  nun,  called  the  Holy  Maid  of  Kent  This 
poor  woman,  a  person  of  weak  intellect,  excited  by  the  general  sym- 
pathy felt  among  the  reUgious  ui  England  for  Katharine,  denounced 
the  divorce  and  marriage  of  Henry  with  Anne  Boleyn  in  the  incoherent 
ravings  of  her  disordered  imagioation.    For  this  act  the  wretched 
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woinan  iras  attainted  of  high  treason  and  executed,  instead  of  being 
oonaigned  to  an  liospital ;  and  Sir  Thomas  More  and  Fiaber,  bidiop  of 
Bocheeter»  iuourred  the  hatred  of  Henry  for  being  siupected  of  giving 
ear  to  her  wOd  predictkma.  Katharine  remoTed  from  More  to  Ampihill. 

Hwe  ahe  employed  her  hours  in  prayer  and  good  xvorks,  her  only 
amusement  being  embroidery,  in  which  she  excelled  and  took  mucli 
pleasure.  Having  heard  of  iho  illness  of  the  Princess  Mary,  which 
occurred  soon  after  her  cruel  separation  fr  om  lier  mother,  and  probably 
in  consequence  of  it,  Katliarinc  entreated,  through  Cromwell,  to  have 
permission  to  see  her  child  ;  but  this  entreaty,  tliough  made  in  a  spirit 
of  humility  and  motherly  tenderness,  that  must  have  wrought  on  any 
heart  less  stem  than  Henry's,  was  refused.  The  residence  of  Katharine 
ma  now  ranoved  to  Bugden,  a  few  miles  from  Huntingdon,  whence 
ike  lettexs  from  her  to  the  Frineeas  Maiy  are  supposed  to  have  been 
written.  Here,  her  ill-health  increasing  she  was  obaerred  to  devote 
even  more  time  than  before  to  pious  contemplation  and  prayer.  For 
hours  she  would  remain  in  the  privacy  of  her  chambov  on  her  knees, 
bathed  in  tears.  It  is  piteous  to  think  of  this  proud  woman  reduced 
to  such  sorrow,  and  though  looking  only  to  death  for  a  release  from  it, 
too  deeply  attached  to  her  daughter  to  desire  that  relief  But  even 
the  quiet  of  this  soHtude  was  denied  her;  for  it  \vas  broken  by  the  visits 
of  those  sent  by  Henry  from  time  to  time  to  offer  her  some  new  insult, 
either  by  bringing  before  her  articles  to  prove  why  she  nhould  resign 
an  i^t  to  the  title  of  qasen.  or  wife  to  Henry,  or  to  inaist  that 
those  around  her  addreaaed  her  only  as  princess-dowager.  Bvusk 
yiAts,  however  they  angered  or  tortured  ho*,  never  induced  her 
to  resign  her  r^hts»  nor  to  betray  any  hatred  of  her  who  had  usurped 
them. 

The  cruelties  that  marked  the  reign  of  Henry  at  this  period  prove 
that  the  gratification  of  his  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn  had  not  smoothed 
his  rugged  nature.  The  violent  deaths  of  Sir  Thomaa  More  and  Fisher, 
bishop  of  Rochester,  had  greatly  shocked  and  grieved  Katharine  ;  and 
the  effect  on  her  health  soon  became  viaible  by  its  increased  delicacy. 
Aware  of  her  fast  decUning  state,  she  applied  to  have  her  residence 
removed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  London ;  but  this  request,  Uke  her 
to/met  one  tQ.  see  her  daughter,  was  sternly  refused,  and  no  dioice 
aUowed  her  but  to  proceed  to  Fo^eringay  Castle,  a  spot  so  insalubrious, 
'  that  she  at  once  dedared  she  would  only  be  taken  there  by  force. 
Some  time  afler,  she  removed  to  Kimbolton  Oastle,  a  place  little  lees 
unhealthy  than  Fotheriog  iv 

Such  was  the  respect  iiatharine  inspired  in  the  breasts  of  those 
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appointed  to  attend  her,  that  tbej  oouM  not  be  indueed  to  addren  her 
aa  any  other  than  the  kingfs  wife  and  queen ;  and  as  this  was  strictly 
prohibited  by  Henry,  sereial  of  them  demanded  tlieir  dismisBB],  while 
others  incuired  punishment  for  this  violatioa  of  the  king's  coramands. 
The  unhappy  queen's  words  were  noted  do^  and  reported  to  the 
privy  council  by  Sir  Edmund  Bedingfield,  who  had  been  appointed 
steward  of  her  household,  and  who,  by  tho  ^yish  of  Henry,  was  to  ir.nkc 
reductions  in  her  establishment.  How  moderate  were  the  desires  of 
Katharine  may  bo  judged  by  the  fact  that  she  required  only  to  retain 
**  her  confessor,  her  physician,  and  her  apothcciiry  ;  two  men-servants, 
and  aa  many  women  as  it  ahonld  please  the  king's  grace  to  appoint." 
Cruel  and  heartleaa  aa  had  hitherto  been  the  conduct  of  H^ry  towaida 
Katharine^  it  now  became  marked  by  a  meanness,  no  less  unworthy  » 
BOTereign  than  of  her  to  whom  it  waa  directed.  Katharine's  confesson^ 
Fathers  Forest  and  AbeiU,  were  thrown  into  prison,  and  persecuted  in 
the  most  savage  manner,  to  force  from  them  declarations  that  might 
justify  the  divorce  from  their  royal  mistress.  Finally  they  were  both 
put  to  death  in  the  most  horrible  manner ;  Forest  being  burnt  alivo 
with  tlie  most  incredible  barbarities.  The  income  assigned  Katharine 
"Was  only  that  to  which  as  widow  of  Prince  Arthur  she  had  been 
entitled,  and  of  this  sum,  amounting  to  five  thousand  pounds  a  year,  so 
considerable  a  poilion  was  witldield,  that  sufficient  remained  not  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  ho*  limited  establishment,  though  conducted  on 
the  most  econ(miical  system ;  thus  poverty  was  added  to  the  other  ills 
heaped  on  the  defenceless  head  of  this  illustrious  lady,  who  had  been 
tempted  by  offera  of  wealth,  if  she  would  abandon  lier  rights  and 
consent  to  her  own  and  her  daughter  s  degradation.  This  poverty  fell 
on  her,  too,  when,  with  ruined  health,  she  stood  most  in  need  of  the 
ninny  comforts  necessary  to  soothe,  though  they  could  not  mitigate 
disease. 

Fet'hng  tlio  hand  of  death  fast  npproacluDg,  Katharine  entreated 
to  behold  her  dfiughter  once  more,  that  she  might  bless  her  beiorc  she 
died ;  but  this  last  request  was  denicd,and  another  drop  was  added  to  the 
cup  of  bitteniess  already  nearly  filled  to  overflowing,  which  she  had  been 
doomed  by  her  bruta)  huaband  to  drain.  Yet  she  had  the  satisfiiction 
of  one  true  friend  by  her  bed-side  during  her  last  hours.  This  waa 
Lady  Willoughby  d*Eresby.  This  lady  waa  one  of  the  maids  of  honour 
who  had  accompanied  her  from  Spain,  and  had  niarried  Lord  ' 
Willoughby.  Hearing  of  the  approaching  end  of  lior  beloved  mistress 
and  countrywoman,  she  made  her  way  to  Kimbolton,  and  reaching  it, 
at  night-fftU  on  Kew  Year's  day,  Jialf-iamiahed  with  cold«  she  had  the 
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addreM  to  make  her  way  to  the  queeo,  in  spite  of  the  oppontion  of  the 
Keepers  Chamberlajne  and  Bedingfield,  and  never  quitted  her  tiU  she 
expired.  A  hw  hours  before  death  had  ended  her  sonoms,  and  when 
her  d}'ing  hand  could  no  longer  hold  a  pen,  she  dictated  the  Mowing 

fercwell  to  Henry  : — 

"  My  most  dear  lord,  king,  and  husband, — The  hour  of  my  death 
now  approaching,  I  ainnot  choose,  but  out  of  the  love  T  bear  yon,  to 
advise  you  of  your  soul's  hcaltli,  which  you  ought  to  {  :  ■  (or  before  all 
considerations  of  the  world  or  flesh  whatsoever.  For  wliich  yet  you 
Lave  cast  mc  into  calamities,  and  yourself  into  many  troubles.  But  I 
forgive  you  all ;  and  pray  God  to  do  80  likewise.  For  the  rest  I  commend 
unto  you  Mary,  our  daughter,  beseeching  you  to  be  a  good  iath»  to 
her,  as  I  hare  hitherto  desired.  I  must  entreat  you  also  to  respect 
mj  maids,  and  give  them  in  mairiage,  which  is  not  much,  they  being 
but  three  ;  and  to  .all  my  othw  senrants  a  year  s  pay  besides  their  due^ 
leet  otherwise  they  should  be  unprovided  for.  T>  i  tly,  I  make  this  row, 
that  mine  eyes  desire  you  above  all  thin^  Farewell." 

Henry  is  said  to  have  wept  when  he  perused  this  letter. 

Katharine  cx])ired  on  the  18th  of  January,  153G,  in  the  fiftieth 
year  of  her  age,  and  was  interred  in  the  mona'?tery  at  Peterborough, 
which,  in  honour  of  her  memory,  llcnry  caased  to  be  preserved  when 
he  doomed  olheris  to  deiitructiou,  aiid  erected  it  into  a  bii»ho])'ei  see. 

The  chamber  in  Kimbolton  Osstle  where  Katharine  expired  is  still 
shown.  It  is  hung  with  tapestry,  whidi  covers  the  door  leading  to 
the  dcset  One  of  her  travelling-1a*ttnk8,  also  covered  with  scailet 
velvet,  and  bearing  on  its  Ud  the  initisls  "E.IL'*  with  the  crown,  is 
still  there. 

Katharine  of  ArrsgOD,  the  courtly  daughter  of  the  frrcat  Isabella 
of  Spain,  has  loft  a  name  inferior  to  none  in  the  English  annals  of 
female  royalty.  There  was  a  queenly  dignity  and  a  womanly  piety 
about  her  that  forced  even  her  most  deadly  enemies  to  respect  her. 
Her  masculine  abilities,  and  her  lofty  and  assured  temperament,  set 
at  defiance  all  the  arts  of  her  savage  husband,  and  of  the  subtle 
tools  he  had  arouiid  him.  The  pride  of  W'olsey  quailed  before  her 
genuine  majesty,  and  the  sanguinary  fury  of  Henry  the  iffi^th  was 
kept  at-  bay.  She  was  regarded  by  the  nation  in  which  she  was  a 
pmeeuted  stranger,  with  the  deepest  sentiments  of  respect  and 
affection.  Not  a  stain  was  any  one  able  to  find  on  her  reputation, 
and  the  fine  portrait  which  Shakspero  has  drawn  of  her  in  his 
Henry  the  Eighth  is  as  just  as  it  is  an  enduring  monument  of  her 
"tare  qualities  "  and  **  true  nobility,'" 
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SECOND  QUEEN  OP  HENKY  THE  EIGHTH. 

Amrs  BoLBTV  was  the  second  dau^ter  of  Br  Thomas  Boleyn,  after- 
wards created  Visoount  Rochford,  and  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth  How  ard, 
daughter  of  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Surrey,  afterwards  Duke  of  Norfolk ; 

and.  accordins;  to  Sir  Henry  Spelmnn,  wns  bom  at  Blickling  Hall,  in 
Norfolk.  If  the  family  of  liolcvn  were  not  originally  among  the 
ancient  nobility  of  England,  they  intemarried  into  some  of  the  highest 
of  that  claBS ;  for  the  grandfather  of  Anne,  Sir  William,  married 
the  co-heireas  of  the  last  Earl  of  Ormond,  who  brought  hun  vast 
possessioiiB,  so  that  on  the  matmial  side,  at  least,  for  two  or  three 
generations,  Anne  eoidd  claim  alUanoe  with  some  of  the  noblest  hooMS 
in  the  hind.  The  title  of  Eochford,  which  iq>pertained  to  the  femilj  of 
Ormond,  was  revived  in  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  as  were  subsequently  the 
titles  of  Ormond  and  Wiltsliire. 

Great  doubts  exist  as  to  the  precise  age  of  Anne  Bolevn  when  she 
left  England  in  the  suite  of  the  rrinees.s  Mary,  sister  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  when  that  princess  proceeded  to  the  solemnisation  of  her 
nuptials  with  Louis  the  Twelfth  of  France.  Several  historians  assert 
tliat  Anne  was  then  only  in  tho  seventh  year  of  her  age ;  but  this 
can  hardly  be  true,  for  what  position  could  a  female  chihl  fill  in  that 
courtly  train  1  After  the  desAh  erf"  Louis  the  Twelfth,  which  occurred 
in  the  February  foUowmghis  nuptiah^  and  the  marriage  of  his  widowed 
queen  with  Brandon,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  Anne  Boleyn  did  not  return 
with  her,  but  remained  in  France  fin*  the  completioa  of  her  education, 
and  aflor  some  time  is  said  to  have  entered  the  service  of  the  queen  of 
Francis  the  First,  in  which  it  is  asserted  Ijy  Camden,  that  she  not  only 
remained  until  the  death  of  that  queen,  Avliicli  occurred  in  1;j21.  but 
subsequently  accepted  the  protection  of  the  Duchess  d'Alen^on,  sister 
to  Francis  tlie  Firet,  and  afterwards  Queen  of  Navarre,  so  celebrated 
for  her  wii  If  she  returned  to  Sng^d  on  the  death  of  the  Queen 
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Claud  in  1524,  she  must  tiave  been  in  her  ttreaty-third  year,  for  she 
appears,  by  the  most  probable  account,  to  have  been  bom  in  1501 ; 
and  such  a  &scinating  person  as  Anne  is  represoitcd  to  hare  bem 
must  have  proved  a  dangerous  temptation  to  a  monarch  ^ho  was  not 

prone  to  resist  tlio  nt tractions  of  youth  and  bemity,  as  witnes*;  his  love 
for  the  fair  wife  ot  Sir  Gilbert  Tallwis,  governor  of  Calais.  If  how- 
ever, she  only  returned  to  England  in  1527  witli  Iier  father,  wlio  was 
sent  to  France  in  September  of  that  year,  to  coucUide  the  treaty  agreed 
on  the  previous  April,  then  was  she  blameless  of  the  accusation  of 
being  the  cause  of  first  suggesting  the  divorce,  as  it  is  well  known  that 
Henry  had  adopted  the  resolution  of  seeking  it  before  Anne's  father 
had  brought  her  back  to  England.  The  true  time  of  her  first  return 
to  England,  it  will,  however,  be  seen,  was  late  in  1521,  or  early  in  1522, 
as  the  order  for  her  recall  by  Henry  was  signed  in  November,  1521. 
It  was  now  that  TTenry  paw  her,  and  made  his  advances  to  her.  But, 
as  suggested  by  Bin-net,  tlicre  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  she  aj^ain 
went  to  France,  entered  the  service  of  Mar<j;aret,  Duchess  of  Alei)(,'nn, 
and  returned  finally  to  England  with  her  father,  when  recalled  from 
a  diplomatic  mission  to  the  French  court,  in  1527.  This,  in  fact, 
reecmeHes  the  conflictbg  dates  of  different  writers.  One  thing,  bow-> 
ever,  is  dear,  which  is,  iiiat  if  Henry*8  passion  for  Anne  Boleyn  was 
not  the  cause  of  his  first  desiring  a  divorce  from  Queen  Katharine,  it 
is  quite  certain  that  it  urged  him  to  pursue  it  with  a  zeal  and  obstinacy 
that  ho  might  never  have  employed,  had  he  not  loved  her.  As  to  his 
alleged  excuse  for  repudiating  Katharine,  namely,  scruples  of  conscience, 
his  after-condnct  ftn'nislied  too  many  anil  too  positive  c\'nmple?i  that 
his  was  not  a  conscience  to  be  troubled  by  scruples.  Henry  was 
probably  led  to  desire  a  divorce  because  he  was  tired  of  a  wife  whose 
gravity  reminded  him  that  she  was  some  years  his  senior,  and  by 
whom  he  despaired  of  having  a  male  heir  to  his  crown,  long  tho 
object  of  his  anxious  de&re.  It  is  probable  that  had  the  two  sons 
whom  Katharine  presented  him  with  lived,  he  would  have  contented 
himself  with  being  an  unfaithful  husband,  without  breaking  the  bond 
that  united  hiin  to  the  mother  of  his  children. 

The  descriptions  of  Anne  Boleyn,  handed  down  to  posterity  by  her 
contemporaries,  prove  that  she  must  have  been  indeed  a  yory  attractive 
person  ;  and  although  the  well-known  j^assion  entertained  for  her  by 
Wyatt  may  lead  us  to  suppose  that  his  description  of  her  charms 
partakes  the  exagororation  of  the  lover  as  well  as  of  tho  poet,  the  more 
sober  one  of  Cliateaubriant,  and  the  less  flattering  one  of  Sanders, 
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comej  an  impresaion  very  favouittbld  to  hoe  penonal  appeomnoe. 

!v  1  vith  less  attractions  than  "a  stature  tall  and  slender,  an  oval 
lace,  black  hair,  beauty  and  sprighUiness  hovering  on  her  li])s,  in  readi- 
ness for  repartee,  skill  in  the  dnncc  and  in  playing  on  the  lute,"  and, 
though  last  not  lea.st,  a  raro  ami  judicious  taste  in  dress,  which  led  to 
her  heing  "  the  glass  of  fashion  "  by  wliich  all  her  companions  wished 
to  attire  thenisclves,  Anne  must  have  been  very  ca])tivating.  Naturally 
lively  and  witty,  with  an  uncommon  facility  in  accjuiring  whatever  was 
taught  her,  Anne  Bolejn  must  have  greatly  profited  by  her  abode  ivith 
the  dever  and  brilUant  Duchess  d'Alen^on,  vhose  fascbation  of  manner 
and  sprightly  conversation  were  so  universally  acknowledge  by  her 
conteniporariea.  But  while  acquiring  accompli-^hnuiits.  and  the  art  of 
pleasing,  with  the  beloved  sister  of  Francis  the  First,  it  is  but  too 
probable  that  the  moral  principles  of  Anne  were  little  cultivated,  and 
that  to  her  sej'onr  beneath  Marguerite's  roof  she  owed  the  vivacity  and 
levity,  often  passing  the  l>ounJs  of  strict  propriety,  with  whidi  she  was 
in  after-years  charged,  ainl  whirli  furnislicd  Avenpons  lu  wound  her. 
These  peculiarities,  which  probably  foiiued  lier  greatest  attractions  in 
the  eyes  of  Henry  when  die  first  won  his  selfish  hearty  became  sins  of 
deep  die  when,  sated  with  her  charms,  he  sought  to  hnrl  her  firom 
the  giddy  height  to  which  he  had  raised  her.  During  her  re«dence  in 
France,  although  greatly  admired,  the  reputation  of  Anne  Boleyn  was 
never  assailed,  and  she  returned  to  Bngland  free  in  heart,  and  spotless 
in  character. 

Lord  Ilcrljcrt  and  others,  among  whom  was  Fiddes,  state  that 
Anne  cotitliuiod  to  dwell  with  the  Ducliess  d'Alen^on  until  some 
dilllreiice  grew  between  ITenry  and  Francis,  wbich  caused  the  EngUsh 
students  to  be  recalled  to  their  own  country,  at  which  time  slie  also 
returned  to  her  family.  Fiddes  adds,  that  Francis  the  First  com- 
pl«ned  to  the  English  ambassador  **  that  the  English  scholars  and  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  had  returned  home." 

It  is  known  that  Anne's  rebim  was  advised  by  the  king,  for  tiie 
purpose  of  arranging  a  marriage  between  her  and  Sir  Piers  Butler,  the 
heir  of  him  who  contested  the  inheritance  of  Anne's  great-grandfather, 
the  last  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  this  union  being  considered  the  best  luodo 
of  stopping  all  vexations  suits  between  the  contending  parties. 
Strange  are  tlie  freaks  of  fui  tuue,  wliich  shape  the  destinies  of  men — 
nay  more,  sometimes  make  themselves  the  iustrumeuts  to  work  out 
hor  will!  When  Henry  recalled  Anne  Boleyn  to  wed  another,  he 
little  thought  he  was  bringing  back  a  future  wife  f(Hr  himself  It 
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appears  that  the  order  for  her  recall  was  given  late  in  the  year  1521, 
which  would  fix  the  date  of  her  return,  aa  \ve  have  already  observed, 
to  1522.  She  soon  ailcrwards  was  appointed  one  of  the  maids  of 
honour  to  Queen  Katharine,  litde  dreauung  that  she  ms  to  supplant 
her  rojal  mistreas.  To  the  sober  court  of  this  virtuous  lady  Anne 
Boleyu  transported  not  oolj  the  fiushion  in  dress,  but  all  the  wiles  and 
grsoes  which  she  had  acquired  in  the  gay  drdes  of  the  bewitching 
Marguerite;  Her  presence  excited  great  admiration  ;  her  musical 
skill,  sweet  voice,  and  piquant  manners  still  more  ;  while  her  sprightli* 
ness  and  uncontrolled  (if  not  uncontrullulilc)  vivacity  drew  around  her 
many  admirers,  among  whom  to  one  only  did  she  accord  cncoiira^ijc- 
ment ;  this  one  was  Henry,  Lore!  Percy,  the  cl-lest  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  and,  like  herself,  contracted  by  his  father  to  form 
a  marriage  based  not  on  affection,  l)ut  interest.  This  double  engage- 
ment was  forgotten  on  both  sides  iu  the  delirium  of  a  hrst  love ;  or,  if 
remembered,  this  hindrance  only  served  to  increase^  as  obstacles 
generally  do,  the  passion  of  the  youthfiil  pair. 

Henry  had  no  sooner  discovered  the  mutual  love  of  the  young  pair 
than  he  commanded  Cardinal  Wolsey  to  take  immediate  steps  to  break 
tile  engagonent  between  them,  artfully  giving,  as  an  excuse  for  his 
angry  interference,  the  arrangements  previously  made  for  the  marriage 
of  both  parties  wiUi  persons  selected  by  their  reqieetave  families. 
Whether  the  cardinal,  who  was  as  expert  in  discovering  the  secret 
feelings  and  thoughts  of  others  as  in  concealing  his  own,  divined  those 
of  his  self-willed  sovereign  or  not,  we  have  no  evidence  to  prove  ;  but, 
cntnistod  with  the  command  to  separate  the  lovers,  he  vigorously 
c<inied  it  into  immediate  execution,  to  the  grief  and  (hsmay  of  Anne 
Boleyn  and  Percy.  The  rudeness  and  tyranny  of  Wolsey 's  treatment 
of  Percy,  during  their  interview  on  this  occasion,  offers  a  striking  proof 
of  his  natural  insolence  and  brutality,  which  not  even  his  elevation 
and  long  contacb*  with  a  court  could  subdue.  The  young  man  was 
reproached  and  insulted  with  all  the  contumdy  with  which  a  parvenu 
loves  to  visit  those  of  high  birth  whenever  chance  gives  him  the 
power;  and,  unfortunately  for  Anno,  although  of  an  honourable  mind 
and  good  intentions,  Percy  had  not  sufficient  moral  courage  to  resbt 
the  tyranny  .so  nnjustly  exercised  over  him. 

That  Percy,  however  fondly  attached  to  Anne  Boleyn,  yielded 
implicit  obedience  to  his  stern  father's  commands,  is  proved  by  his 
marriage  with  the  Lady  Mary  Talbot,  the  daughter  of  tlie  Earl  ot 
Shrewsbury,  in  1.523  ;  which  coufirnis  the  behef  that  Anno  Boleyn 
returned  to  Enghmd  in  the  previous  year. 
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Anne's  vnus  not  &  nature  to  forgive  or  forget  injuries  Bpecdily. 
Unsuspicious  of  the  real  motive  of  ber  separation  from  the  object  of 
her  affection,  sbe  believed  it  originated  wbolly  in  tbe  malioe  and  love 

of  interference  of  the  cardinal,  and  bj  tbe  extent  of  hor  displeasure 
against  him  may  be  judged  the  warmth  and  sincerity  of  her  lore  for 
Percy,  and  the  liittcrness  of  her  disappointraent  for  liis  L  ^s.  But 
time,  tliat  licst  sootlicr  of  regret,  in  due  ??eason  softened,  if  it  did  not 
eradicate,  hers;  and  Henry,  who  probably  foiiml  a  longer  absence  from 
her  insupportable,  surprised  the  family  at  I  lever  by  a  visit,  witlioiit, 
1  owe  re  r,  beholding  her  for  whom  it  was  undertaken  ;  for  Anne,  either 
through  wounded  prido  or  maidenly  reserve,  conhned  herself  to  her 
chamber,  nor  left  it  until  he  had  departed :  nor  did  her  father  wish 
her  to  see  Hcnr^^  otherwise  he  would  have  commanded  her  presence. 
This  conduct  on  the  part  of  father  and  daughter  indicated  aidesire  to 
avoid,  rather  than  to  encoursgo*  the  royal  visitor,  and  probably  piqued 
him  more  to  pursue  his  object  than  a  kind  welcome  might  have  done, 
it  being  a  peculiar  characteristic  in  the  self-willed  and  obstinate  to  be 
incited  into  persistence  by  opposition.  At  all  events,  this  avoidance  of 
Henry  by  Anne  prove?;  that  she  held  out  no  lures  to  attract  him,  and  is 
honourable  to  her  fatlier. 

Some  time  elapsed  befoi  e  the  king  again  presumed  to  visit  ITevcr. 
The  first  visit  had  taught  him  that  the  conquest  he  meditated  coulil 
not  bo  as  easily  achieved  as  he  had  expected,  and  he  set  to  work  to 
conciliate  both  father  and  daughter,  by  showering  &TOUI8  on  the  first, 
hitherto  held  back,  though  well  merited  by  the  services  of  Sir  Thomas 
Boleyn,  until  his  newly-formed  passion  for  his  fiiir  daughter  inspired 
him  with  the  desire  of  cultivating  the  good>wi]l  of  the  &mily  for  his 
own  selBsh  and  dishonourable  aims.  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  was  cre<atcd 
Viscount  Kochford,  and  appointed  treasurer  of  the  ro^'al  household  ; 
and  Sir  William  Carey,  the  husband  of  Mary  Boleyn,  the  elder  sister  ol^ 
Anne,  was  made  gentleman  of  the  privy  chamber. 

Some  months  elapsed  before  Anne  Ijoleyn  was  recalled  to  court,  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  oven  then  she  entertained  any  notion  of  iho 
king's  attachment  towards  her.  Nor,  if  she  had,  would  it  have  either 
surprised  or  ahirmed  her  ;  for  such  were  the  freedoms  allowed  iu  those 
times,  that  what  in  ours  are  termed  flirtations,  and  censured,  were 
then  considered  harmless,  and  tadtly  permitted,  if  not  approved  in 
sodety. 

She  had  not  long  retnmed  to  court,  when  Henry  presented  her  with 
a  costly  jewel,  to  which  gift  sbe  attached  so  little  importance,  it  being 
then  a  common  custom' to  make  similar  ooes^  that  she  wore  it  without 
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nny  reserve  or  fear  of  niisconsl ruction.  Embolileiicd  liy  her  f^aiety  of 
manner,  Henry  boine  time  after  avowed  liis  llaine,  the  confession  of 
wliicli,  far  from  meeting  encouragement  fruiu  its  object,  excited  her 
anger  and  indignatiuu ;  uor  was  it  until  afler  many  apologies,  and 
entreaties  for  pardon,  that  he  was  forgiTen.  It  was  on  tkaa  occasion 
that  Anne  is  said  to  have  told  him,  in  the  words  used  hy  the  Lady 
EUzaheth  Grey,  tiiat  "she  was  too  good  to  be  a  king*s  nnstress." 
From  that  moment,  unaccustomed  to  resist  the  impulae  of  his  iU<- 
regulated  passions,  Henry  determined  to  remove  all  obsUicles  to  the 
indulgence  of  that  which  bound  him  to  the  f'ax  inating  Anno  Boleyn, 
and  pursued  the  necessary  steps  to  procure  a  divorce  from  Katharine 
with  increased  vijcronr. 

Henceforth  he  addressed  Anne  with  more  respectful  homage  ;  and 
now,  for  the  firet  time,  ambition,  hitherto  (hjrniaut  in  her  bi-ca,st,  or 
lulled  to  sleep  hy  hcv  deep  affect  ion  for  Percy,  awuke,  as  thu  brilUaat 
praspecL  of  ascending  a  throne  was  opened  to  her  by  her  sovereign. 

Among  the  persons  whose  society  Aune  Boleyn  preferred,  were 
the  celebrated  Earl  of  Suney,  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  and  her  own  brother. 
Lord  Bochford,  three  men  whose  literary  acquirements^  refined  taste, 
and  elegance  of  mannw  were  remarkable  at  a  period  when  these 
qualifications  were  fiir  from  being  general.  They,  too,  took  especial 
delight  in  her  company,  and  encouraged  her  in  her  taste  for  literature. 

Conversing  with  her  one  day  while  she  worked,  Wyatt  playfully 
snatclied  from  her  a  jewelled  tablet  which  hung  by  a  hice  from  her 
pocket,  and  suspcndini;  it  round  his  neck,  beneath  his  dress,  refused  to 
return  it,  thougli  repi  atediy  pressed  to  do  so  by  her.  Henry  remarking 
that  Wyatt  frequently  hovered  around  Anne,  and  fueling  somewhat 
jealous  ui  hiin,  entreated  her  to  give  him  a  ring,  whicli  he  wore  on  hia 
little  finger,  intending  on  the  first  oocafflon  by  displaying  it  to  Wyatt 
to  make  him  sensible  of  Anne's  preference  to  himself.  Playing  at 
bowls  shortly  after  with  several  nobles  and  gentlemen,  among  whom 
was  Wyatt,  Henry  affirmed  a  cast  to  be  his,  which  the  others  dedared 
not  to  be  so ;  he,  pointing  with  the  finger  on  wludi  was  the  ring, 
repeatedly  addressing  himself  to  Wyatt,  said,  **  I  tell  thee,  Wyatt,  it  is 
miMf*  laying  a  peculiar  emphasis  on  the  word  mi?ie.  Wyatt  recog- 
nising the  ring,  took  the  jewelled  tablet  from  his  breast,  and  holding 
the  lace  by  which  it  was  .suspended  in  Iiis  liaiid,  replied,  "  If  it  may 
please  your  niujcsty  to  give  me  leave  to  measure  it  with  this  lace,  I  hope 
it  will  be  mine,"  and  he  stooped  down  to  measure  the  ca^t.  The  king 
recognising  the  tablet,  having  frequently  noticed  it  in  Amie  Boleyn 's 
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postiessioii,  angrily  spuruotl  away  tlie  bowls,  and  exclaimed,  "  It  may  he 
BO — but  tLcu  I  am  deceived  t  **  *  and  hnke  up  the  game.  He  tiien 
hastened  to  the  lady  of  his  love,  to  whom  he  rerealed  his  suspicions, 
which  she  quickly  dissipated  by  deckuiiig  the  truth,  and  Henry  became 
more  in  love  with  her  than  ever,  in  Gonsequenoe  of  the  jealous  pangs  ho 
had  for  a  brief  intervsl  endured. 

From  this  tirao  Henry  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  Anne,  some 
of  the  letters  of  which  still  remain  in  the  "  Harleian  Miscellany  ; "  but 
sevenil  wore  purloined  and  taken  to  Rome,  where  they  were  loflged  in 
the  Vatican.  The  motive  for  the  theft  of  the  lett'^rH  taken  to  Rome 
may  bo  e.oily  accountcl  for  by  the  desire  of  sonic  uuo  of  the  papal 
einiijiiii  icij  to  possess  aught  which  could  prove  that  the  urgency  of 
Ilcnry  to  expedite  the  divorce  originated  in  his  passion  for  some  object* 
to  the  indulgence  of  which  his  marriage  with  Katharine  opposed  an 
obstacle.  This  &ct  he  and  his  advisers  were  peculiarly  anxious  should 
be  carefully  kept  concealed  from  the  pope,  whom  it  was  Heniys  interest 
to  make  believe  that  scruples  of  conscience  only  actuated  him  in  his 
desire  to  repudiate  the  queen.  The  letters  were  in  French,  and  breathe 
a  fervour  and  tenderness  of  feeling  hardly  to  be  anticipated  from  such 
a  character. 

For  a  longer  period  than  so  subtle  a  man  and  so  keen  an  observer 
could  be  supposed  to  remain  ignorcint  of  a  circumstance  which  so  nearly 
concerned  his  sovereign,  and  tlu-  i  i  sult  of  which  might  have  a  great 
influence  over  his  own  interest,  Cardinal  Wolsey  was  not  aware  that 
his  master's  intentions  towards  Anne  Boleyn  were  more  serious  than  a 
mere  fleeting  fancy,  that  would  pass  away  when  crowned  with  success. 
When  the  cardinal  returned  from  his  embassy  to  France,  whither  he 
had  been  sent  to  condliate  a  friendship  between  Francis  the  Ilrat  and 
Henry,  as  well  as  to  propose  a  marriage  between  the  Buke  of  Orleans, 
the  second  son  of  Francis,  and  the  Princess  'Slary,  the  surprise  could 
only  be  equalled  by  the  alarm  he  experienced,  when  Henry  revealed 
his  matrimonial  engagement  with  Anne  Boleyn.  Aware  that  to 
attempt  to  shake  the  king's  resolve  on  tliis  point  would  not  only  be 
utterly  useless,  but  would  inevitably  draw  on  himself  tlie  displeasure 
of  his  s(jvereis^,  he  concealed  his  feelings,  and  detennincd,  by  delaying 
as  long  as  he  possibly  could  the  proceedings  for  the  divorce,  to  give 
Henry  time  to  be  weaned  from  Anne  Boleyn  before  its  aooomplkihment; 
counting  on  the  natural  fickleness  and  caprice  of  his  master  for  the 
probabiliiy  of  this  result. 

'  Ezbacto  ftwii  tbo  "  Life  of  Aouc  Uului^u,"  by  Gvorgo  Wyatt,  Esq,.,  p.  7.  priutad  in  Omndiah't 
"  Ur«  of  Qirdioal  Wobo^r  p.  427. 
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Cardtnal  Wokey  felt  a  peculiar  repugnance  to  Anne  Bulcjn. 
Whether  it  ontginated  in  having  obsenred  certain  demoii8trati<Hi8  of  dis- 
like on  her  part,  occasioned  by  the  recollection  of  his  having  broken  off  her 
engagement  ■with  Percy,  the  only  man  she  ever  really  lovcrl,  or  that  his 
suspicions  of  her  disposition  towards  the  tenets  of  Luther  had  been  excited, 
has  never  been  proved  ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  Hcnrj  's  choice  of  a  wife 
among  .ill  liis  subjects  could  not  have  fallen  on  any  one  so  objectionable 
to  the  cardinal  as  Anne.  Yet,  when  he  believed  that  Henry's  views 
were  directed  to  her  in  a  dishonourable  way,  Wolsey,  forgetful  of  the 
conduct  it  behoved  his  saered  profeasbn  to  pursue,  in  direct  violation 
of  all  morali  ty  and  decency,  encooniged  the  attadunent,  and  gave  iiltes 
expresslj  to  afford  opportunities  for  Henry  and  Anne  to  meet 

The  decorum  of  Anne's  conduct  for  a  long,  time  prerented  the 
queen  from  discovering  that  her  husband's  desire  to  dirorce  her  did 
not  originate  wholly  in  the  scruples  of  conscience  which  he  affected  to 
feel  on  the  subject,  or,  at  least,  that  another  motive  urged  him  more 
impatiently  to  accoTnj  Jish  it.  At  a  splendid  entertainment  given  to  the 
Frcncli  amba^isador  at  Greeinvicl),  the  homao;e  offered  by  Henry  to  Anne 
was  so  openly  displayed,  that  it  excited  general  romarli,  and  led  to 
Katharine's  discovery  of  the  tmtlL  The  reproaches  of  the  indignant 
queen  awakened  no  remorse  in  the  self-willed  and  selfish  Henry,  vrho 
only  became  more  anxious  to  break  the  bond  that  still  united  him  to 
an  injured  wonian,  whose  presence  had  grown  odious  to  him.  It  had 
been  noticed  that  ever  since  Katharine  had  first  lieard  that  a  divorce 
was  contemplated,  die  had  taken  more  pains  in  her  dress,  and  had 
assumed  a  gaiety  and  love  of  pleasure  always  foreiaii  to  her  nature, 
but  now  peculiarly  .so,  wlien  lier  lieart  wa.s  wounded  in  ita  teudercst 
affections,  and  her  mind  tormented  by  all  the  feelings  of  jealousy  and 
fear.  This  was  tlio  ia.st  effort  of  a  dcspiiiring  but  still  loving  wife  to 
win  back  her  husband,  by  adopting  tlie  light  pleasures  he  enjoyed. 
She  even  racouraged  music  and  dancing,  and  mingled  in  scenes  of 
festivity  ill-suited  to  her  sober  tastes  and  tortured  heart  But  vain 
were  die  attempts  to  please  and  conciliate  him  who  looked  for 
happiness  in  another's  eyes !  The  grave  and  stately  Katharine,  formed 
to  inspire  respect,  could  ill  compete  with  the  young  and  fascinating 
Anne  Bolevn,  whose  f^miles  and  jrraees  won  admiration  nnd  created 
love.  If  all  beholders  were  ready  to  acknowledge  the  contrast 
between  the  past  and  present  possessor  of  Henry's  affection,  how 
much  more  powerful  did  /ic  feel  it !  The  very  attempt  of  K.athariiio 
to  please  and  lure  him  back,  offended  and  disgusted  him ;  and  his  time- 
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servtiig  courtien^  seeiiig  hb  increHwng  dislike  to  bis  unliappy  qflBen, 
and  growing  paaaion  for  her  rival,  iransforred  to  Anne  Boleyn  the 

obsequious  demonstrations  of  respect  TrLich  they  had  previoiisly  paid 
to  Katliarine.  The  great  maas  of  the  people,  however,  swerved  not 
from  their  allegiance  to  tlieir  queen,  and  so  strongly  manifested  tlicir 
dissatisfaction  at  the  neglect  and  injustice  which  she  experienced,  that 
it  was  found  expedient  that  Anne  should  leave  the  court  for  a  time. 
How  impatiently  she  fiubmitted  to  this  stc])  was  jn-oved  not  only  l)y  her 
angry  declaration  when  it  occurred,  "that  she  would  return  no  nioie," 
but  bj  the  Bullw  nletiee  which  she  maintained,  not  deigning  to  return 
any  answers  to  the  loving  and  submissive  letters  addressed  to  her  by 
Heoxy  during  the  two  months  she  remained  in  the  country.  The 
humihation  of  her  compelled  absence  from  the  court  so  offended  the 
pride  of  Anne,  that  to  soothe  her,  a  magnificent  residence  was 
prepared  for  her  in  London;  but  even  with  this  peace-offering  she  long 
resisted  the  pressing  requests  of  the  king  and  the  commands  of  her 
father,  crc  slic  consented  to  return  to  court.  The  mansion  provided  for 
lier  was  Sutlblk  House,  on  whicli  Henry  expended  a  large  sum,  to 
prej)are  it  lor  her  reception.  So  impatient  was  her  royal  luver  for  her 
arrival,  that  he  wrote  to  urge  her  to  abridge  by  two  days  the  time 
named  for  that  event.  When  Cardinal  Wolsey  busied  himself  in  pro- 
curing this  dwelling  for  Anne,  whidi  was  near  York  House,  his  own 
abodes  and  probably  selected  because  of  ite  convenience  for  Henry's 
constant  visits  to  her,  he  little  anticipated  that  he  was  preparing  the 
way  for  the  finsl  loss  of  that  stately  pile,  which  ho  lent  to  the  king  on 
the  occasion,  but  of  whidi  Henry  ever  after  kept  possession. 

While  Anno  Boleyn  was  impatiently  anticipating  the  divorce  which 
was  to  enable  her  to  ascend  tlie  throne  she  so  ardently  longed  to  share, 
the  disease  known  by  the  name  of  "  sweating  sickness"  broke  out,  and 
caused  universal  alarm  in  the  co>ut.  nenry,  who  had  vn\y  just  com- 
pleted his  pedantic  treatise  on  tlie  illegality  of  his  mnrriage  with 
Katharine,  a  production  of  which  ho  was  not  a  little  vain,  niakiiig  no 
slight  merit  to  Anne  of  the  labour  whidi  it  cost  him,  was  struck  with 
such  superstitious  dread  by  this  alarming  epidemic^  that  he  consented 
to  the  representations  of  Wolsey  to  send  Anne  to  her  iathef's  seat  in 
Kent.  To  her  he  pretended  that  this  step  was  taken  in  order  to 
preserve  her  from  infection,  while  iu  truth  it  was  the  result  of  his  own 
superstitious  fears,  as  was  proved  by  his  effecting  a  reconciliation  with 
his  queen,  his  belief  in  her  sanctity  leading  him  to  think  that  near  her 
he  would  be  safe. 
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Anne  did  not  escape  the  dangerous  malady  then  ragiug  with  such 
f  jrjr.  It  assailed  her  a  month  after  she  arrived  in  Kent»  and  for  some 
time  her  life  was  io  danger,  and  Henry  in  the  utmost  alarm.  He  sent 
his  own  physician  to  attend  her,  and  visited  her  himself  soon  after  her 

convalescence.  It  was  probably  during  this  visit  that  the  joint  letter 
supposed  to  bo  addressed  by  Anne  and  Ilcnry  to  the  Cardinal  Wolscy 
was  written,  hnt  wliicli  letter,  in  a  mutilated  form,  we  find  given  in 
Sir  Henry  KUis's  Origiual  Letters  as  being  written  by  Queen  Katharine 
and  Henry. 

Once  established  in  Suflolk  House,  (lie  open  ci  unt  paid  to  her  by 
her  enamoured  sovereign  and  his  courtiers,  left  no  doubt  on  the  minds 
of  all  thcc»  who  witnessed  it>  that  her  position  was  of  a  most  compro- 
mising nature.  Scandal,  ever  ready  to  judge  by  appearances,  blazoned 
forth  the  imagined  culpability  of  Ann<^  who  must  have  consoled  heiwlf 
for  present  humiliation  by  (he  anticipation  of  future  dignity  and  gran- 
deur, when  the  homage  then  offered  to  her  uould  be  justified  by  her 
elevation  to  the  throne.  It  was  not  alone  in  England  that  intelligence 
of  her  position  at  court  was  circuLatetl  The  ambassadors  from  foreign 
courts  reported  it  to  their  own,  and  Annn's  rr-piit  ition  was  the  sacrifice 
paid  for  lier  premature  assumption  of  the  queenly  state,  to  which  she 
hoped  soon  to  have  a  right. 

The  forl^caiauee  of  Queen  KaUuirine,  under  the  trials  to  wliich  she 
was  exposed,  was  remarkable.  It  was  only  on  one  occasion,  as  before 
related,  that  she  is  said  to  have  betrayed  h^  consciousness  that  in  Anne 
Boleyn  she  had  a  rival.  Playing  at  cards  with  Anne,  there  was  a  rule 
in  the  game  that  in  desling  the  cards  the  dealer  should  stop  on  turning 
up  a  king  or  queen.  It  happened  that  Anne  had  repeatedly  turned 
np  a  kin^  which  Katharine  remarkinu',  exclaimed,  My  Lady  Anne, 
you  have  good  luck  to  stop  at  a  king :  but  you  are  not  like  others ; 
you  will  have  all  or  none." 

The  opportunities  nfforded  to  Hcriry  of  seeing  the  object  of  his 
j)a.ssi()ii  continually,  owiu-;  to  the  coiitimiity  of  Sufiblk  Houso  to  York 
House,  only  served  to  iiicreu.«ic  his  .•itrcction.  Few  over  ].ossr  ssi>il  in  a 
more  eminent  degree  the  powers  of  fascination  than  did  Anne  Boleyn, 
and  now  determined  to  reap  the  reward  of  so  many  humiliations,  it 
may  easily  be  supposed  that  she  put  them  all  in  practice,  to  secure 
the  heart  of  her  lover,  who,  impatient  to  call  her  his,  waited  not  for 
their  marriage  to  justify  her  claim  to  the  honours  rend««d  to  royalty, 
but  exacted  from  his  courtiers  the  same  ohservances  and  etiquette  for 
her  that  were  paid  to  tho  queen.    Anne  held  her  levies,  which  were 
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&r  more  numerously  attended  tban  those  of  Katliarine.  She  had  her 
ladies-in-vaiUog,  her  tnuuhearer,  and  her  chaplains ;  and  dispensed 

patr  nni^e  in  church  and  State. 

The  delajrs  of  the  proceedings  in  the  divorce,  annoying  as  they 
were  to  Henry,  were  still  more  so  to  Anne,  who,  anxious  to  be  extricated 
from  the  fnlso  position  in  wliich  she  found  herself,  impaticiitl}'  longed 
for  its  terniniation  ;  and  possessing  an  extreme  quickness  of  appre- 
hension, ri;j:litlv  divined  that  Cardinal  Wolsov.  however  he  niidit  out- 
wardly  affect  to  desire  its  completioa,  was  more  disposed  to  leni^tlicn 
than  expedite  the  proceedings.  This  well-founded  suspicion  revived  in 
her  hreasi  her  old  dislike  to  Wolscy,  a  dislike  whidi  onlj  alumbered, 
but  was  not  dead.  She  urged  the  king  to  send  Gardiner  to  Bome 
8  second  time,  to  plead  for  the  divorce,  and  from  that  period  may 
be  dated  her  firm  mtention  to  destroy  Wolsey*s  influence  with  ib» 
king.  Othw  circumstances  subsequently  occurred  to  increase  her 
dislike  to  the  all-powerful  minister.  It  chanced  that  a  book,  highly 
estimated  by  Anne,  and  said  to  be  no  other  than  Tinrlars  translation 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  but  lately  completed,  had  been  taken  from  her 
clianiber  by  one  of  her  ladies,  who  was  engaged  in  its  pcrusd,  when  a 
suitor  of  hers  snatched  it  from  her,  and  took  it  with  him  to  tho 
king's  chapel.  Its  contents  so  wholly  engrossed  his  attention,  that  Ijc 
was  unmindful  when  the  service  concluded,  and  continued  to  read  on, 
which  80  much  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  d«ui  of  the  chapel  that  he 
requested  the  young  gentleman  to  give  him  a  sight  of  the  book,  when, 
finding  it  to  be  the  forbidden  transhition  of  the  Scaiptures^  he  carried  it 
to  Cardinal  Wolsey.  Anne  Boleyn  having  missed  the  volume,  was 
told  the  truth,  and  instantly  sent  for  the  young  gentlem>uu  who 
having  related  the  afiair,  she  lost  not  a  moment  in  seeking  the  king, 
and  introating  him  for  the  restoration  of  her  valued  ti-easure.  He 
cfTectcd  this,  and,  at  her  request,  perused  tlie  vohnne.  to  wliich 
attributed  the  great  change  in  his  opinions  which  followed. 

Anne,  now  determined  to  effect  the  ruin  of  liim  whom  she  believed 
to  be  her  secret  enemy,  was  enabled  to  furniiih  such  prools  of  the 
cardinal's  duplicity  to  the  king  as  could  not  be  refuted,  which  she 
accomplished  by  showing  Henry  certain  letters  from  Wolsey  to  Bomey 
establishing  the  fact  of  his  playing  false  to  his  master.  Nevertheless, 
Henry  did  not  abandon  his  old  favourite  without  reluctance,  and  more 
than  once  betrayed  such  indecision  on  this  point,  that  it  may  be  sur- 
mised he  would  not  have  totally  cast  him  off,  had  not  the  vast  pecu- 
niary advantages  certain  to  accrue  to  himself  by  such  a  measure  uiged 
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him  on.  Aunc's  pertinacity  to  bauish  Wolsey  uevor  mhnidtid.  She 
'watched  every  symptom  of  returning  pity  in  Heniy,  and  by  repeating 
everything  disadvantageous  to  ihe  cardinal  vrhidi  ^o  could  learn,  kept 
up  in  bis  mind  tlie  displeasure  which  she  had  originally  excited,  until 
she  extorted  a  promise  from  the  king  that  he  would  see  Wolsey  no 
more. 

Tlie  bills  found  against  the  cardinal  for  the  abuse  of  his  power 
■while  in  office  were,  it  is  sfiid,  tlie  result  of  Anne  Boleyn's  unceasinj^ 
efforts  to  ruin  him  ;  and  ,so  conscious  liad  tlic  fallen  favourite  become 
of  this,  that  ho  left  no  nie.-ms  untried  to  gain  her  iutercesiiion  with  the 
king  for  the  mitigation  of  his  puuishmcut.  The  pity  shown  by  Henry 
when  he  learned  the  dangerous  illneas  of  the  cardinal,  some  mouths 
after,  proves  tiuit  his  heart  was  not  always  inaoceasible  to  gentler 
feelings  than  those  which  generally  marked  his  rugged  and  selfish 
nature ;  for  he  not  only  sent  him  a  ring,  in  token  of  his  good-will,  but 
instruct"  1  Anno  lioleyn  to  send  with  it  some  mark  of  hers. 

The  fallen  Wolsey  would  have  escaped  much  humiliation  Iiad  he 
then  died  ;  for  the  returning  ^ood-Avil]  and  clemency  of  the  king  were 
but  of  brief  duration,  and  his  recovery  to  sonietliing  like  health  was 
soon  followed  by  his  arrest  for  lii:z;h  treason.  It  waa  no  sli;^dit  <iggrava- 
tion  to  his  chagrin,  that  to  the  liiarl  of  Northumberland  wixs  cuusigned 
the  warrant  for  his  arrest ;  and  that  nobleman,  not  forgetting  that  the 
cardinal  had  bew  instrumental  in  destroying  the  happiness  of  his 
life,  trembled  violently  with  the  agitation  of  his  feelm^  and  treated 
Wdsey  yeiy  ignominiously,  cansing  his  legs  to  be  bound  to  the  stirrups 
of  his  mule,  like  a  common  malefactor. 

It  was  only  at  the  end  of  a  month's  imprisonment,  and  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  being  guilty  of  prmynmrre,  that  Wolsey  obtained  liis 
liherty,  after  Imving,  through  the  medium  of  Cromwell,  humbly  but 
vainly  solicited  the  aid  of  Anne  Boleyn  in  his  favour  with  the  king. 
What  must  have  been  the  secret  rage  of  the  cardinal  ai  being  compelled 
to  sue,  and  sue  in  vain,  to  her  whom,  however  he  might  have  flattered, 
he  in  his  heart  despised.  Having  enriched  the  royal  coffers  with  bis 
possessions,  Henry,  as  a  &vour,  permitted  Wolsey  to  retire  to  his  see 
at  York  with  an  income  of  four  thousand  pounds  a-year,  which  to  him, 
who  had  BO  long  enjoyed  a  princely  revenue,  seemed  little  short  of 
poverty — a  striking  example  of  the  vicissitude  of  fortune  and  the 
instability  of  royal  favour.  Just  five-and-twenty  days  after  his  arrest, 
the  fallen  cardinal  bieathod  his  last.  The  vengeance  of  an  injured 
woman  was  sated  by  bis  ruin  and  his  death. 
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It  was  probably  the  intervieira  sought  by  Cromwell  with  Anne,  to 
BoUdt  her  pity  for  the  cardinal,  that  estahUshed  a  confidence  and  good- 
will on  her  part  towards  him,  whidi  finally  led  to  the  aooomplishm^it 
of  the  object  for  the  attainnmit  of  winch  she  had  so  long  pined.  A 
friend  fiuthfiil  in  adversity  to  the  fallen  favourite  of  a  poweiiul  and 
desi>otic  sovereign  is,  unfortunately  for  humanity,  a  character  as  rare 
as  it  is  respectable,  and  must  have  imprrKsod  Antic  strongly  in 
CromwcU's  ffwonr,  even  while  slie  declined  the  suit  he  urged.  What- 
ever was  ilif  ori;_iu  of  Croinwell'.s  iutnest  in  Anne,  certain  it  is  that  he 
rcntlrred  lu  r  i  llicient  service  when,  notwitlistanding  the  king's  passion 
fur  her,  she  stood  in  the  greatest  need  of  some  aid  to  strengthen  his 
warning  mind.  The  dirorce  stiU  desired,  and  the  efforts  to  obtain  it 
now  uniTorsally  known  all  over  the  continent,  were  opposed  by  all 
professing  the  Roman  Catholic  &ith.  Kor  were  the  refiirmen  less 
inimical  to  it.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  for  onoe^  and  only 
once,  the  pope  and  his  most  dangerous  opponent,  Luther,  agreed  in 
thinking  it  better  that  Henry  the  Eighth  should  be  permitted  to  have 
two  wives,  thnn  to  divorce  one — an  opinion  wliich  did  not  satisfy  any 
of  tlie  three  individuals  most  interested  in  the  affair. 

Henry,  alaiiiicd  at  the  uutiriug  opposition  offered  to  his  wishes 
on  every  side,  might  probably  have  abandoned  the  project,  had  not 
CromwdTs  courageous  suggestion  of  freeing  England  from  the  papal 
rule  opened  a  way  to  the  enamoured  monardi  finr  arriving  at  the 
final  accomplishment  of  his  wishes.  The  first  step  taken  on  the  new 
and  tortuous  path  Henry  was  now  cntenng  was  the  expulsion  of  the 
queen  from  Windsor,  and  the  establishment  of  her  rival  in  her  place ; 
"which  step  was  followed,  in  four  or  five  months,  by  her  being  created 
Marchioness  of  Penil)rokc,  the  first  instance  of  the  creation  of  a 
female  peer.  ]s<i  state  nor  cerenumv  was  omitted  to  confer  solemnity 
on  tins  act  ;  it  took  place  in  Windsor  Caustic,  in  presence  of  the 
king  and  a  viist  train  of  the  highest  lords  and  ladies  in  the  land^ 
among  whom  wore  those  of  the  relations  of  Anne  most  likely  to 
add  splendour  to  the  ceremony.  The  choice  of  the  title  proves 
Henr/s  desire  to  confer  more  than  ordinary  honoiur  on  his  helovod 
mistress,  for  it  had  last  belonged  to  the  uncle  of  the  king ;  and  with 
it  he  granted  her  and  her  heirs  precedence  over  all  other  ladies  of 
similar  rank  in  the  kingdom,  notwithstanding  that  there  were  then 
two  marchionesses  standing  in  near  relationship  with  the  royal  family. 

From  this  period  the  king  was  accompanied  by  the  H'  wlv-made 
muchiouess  wherever  he  went,  and  shortly  after  he  caused  to  be  made 
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known  to  Frands  the  Finti  through  the  medium  of  the  Frendi 
amhaaaaJor  then  in  Enghind,  his  desire  that  Anne  should  be  invited  to 
go  with  htm  to  the  approaching  cx)iigre88  to  be  held  at  Calais.  The 

passage  in  the  ninbassador's  letter  to  his  master  Francis  the  First, 
which  refers  to  this  point,  is  curious.  "  If  our  sorereign,''  writes  Bellai, 
"  wi>hes  to  gratify  the  Kinc^  of  Enj^land,  ho  can  do  nothing  better  than 
invito  Madame  Anne  with  him  to  Calais,  and  entertain  her  there  with 
great  respect." 

We  are  led  to  conclude  that  this  iuiiiiiruion  from  his  ambassador 
was  not  neglected  by  Frands  the  First ;  fur  iu  the  October  following, 
Anne,  attended  by  the  Hardiioness  of  Derby  and  a  retinue  of  other 
noble  ladies,  embarked  for  Cahus  with  the  king;  whence,  in  a  week  after, 
they  proceeded  with  great  splendour  to  Bouk^e,  to  meet  the  French 
king,  where  thcj  were  «iitertaitted  in  a  princely  style  by  that  monarch 
during  the  few  days  they  remained  there.  Francis  accompanied 
Henry  and  Anne  back  to  Calais,  where  Henry,  dctcrniincd  not  to  be 
oiit'lnno  in  magnificence,  and  also  to  give  t'c/at  to  his  future  bride, 
e.\hilii{ed  a  splendour  never  Ix  f  ire  \vitiiehseil  in  Europe,  if  wo  may 
credit  the  accounts  given  bj  the  historians  who  have  described  them. 
At  a  masque  which  followed  the  supper  given  by  Henry  to  Francis  and 
his  court  on  the  Sunday  evening,  28th  of  October,  the  Marchioness  of 
Pembroke,  Anne  Boleyn,  with  seven  ladies,  in  masking  apparel  of 
strange  feshion,  made  of  doth  of  gold,  slashed  with  crimson  tinsd 
satin,  puffed  with  cloth  of  silver,  and  knit  with  laccs  of  gold,  entered 
the  state  chamlx;r.  Then  the  Lady  J^Iarchioness  took  the  French  king, 
the  Countess  of  Derby  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  every  lady  took  a 
lord.  In  dancing,  Iving  Henry  removed  the  ladies'  vizors,  so  that 
their  beauties  were  shown.  The  French  king  then  discovered  that  Im 
had  danced  with  an  old  acquaintiince,  the  lovely  English  maid  of 
honour  of  his  first  queen,  for  whose  departure  he  had  chidden  the 
Enghsh  ambassador  ton  years  before.  He  conversed  with  her  some 
little  time  apart,  and  the  next  morning  sent  her  as  a  present  a  jewel 
valued  at  fifteen  thousand  crowns. 

It  is  asserted  tlmt  Franc»  the  First,  firom  private  motivei^ 
encouraged  Henry  to  follow  his  own  inclination  to  wed  Anne  Boleyn, 
without  waiting  any  longer  for  the  divorce,  and  that  Henry,  soon  after 
his  return  to  Englanfl,  adopted  this  advice.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
nuptials  were  privately  celebrated  at  Dover,  on  the  king's  arrival  there  ; 
while  other  authorities  »state  them  to  have  taken  place  in  Norfolk. 
The  strict  secrecy  observed  proves  how  much  Henry  dreaded  Uie 
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unpopularity  tlie  meaBure  was  ealculatod  to  create,  but  which  he  risked 
for  the  gratification  of  a  passion  which  he  had  not  the  self-control  to 
subdue.   Sir  Thomas  Wjatt^  as  well  as  other  historians,  dedare  that 

tlic  ceremony  was  privately  celelnatcil  January  25th,  1532-3,  by 
Dr.  Lee,  in  iho  presence  of  the  £arl  and  Countess  of  Wiltshire,  and 
other  witnesses.  Anne  was  now  about  tbirty-one  years  of  age. 
Henry  felt  the  necessity  of  boldly  pushing  forward  measures  for  the 
pi'onunciatioii  of  the  divorce,  and,  in  consequence,  an  assembly  of  the 
episcopal  court  was  convened,  to  which  Katharine  was  again  cited, 
and  on  not  answering,  she  was  declared  contumacious,  and  the  sentence 
of  divorce  was  pronounced  by  Cranmer.  The  following  Easter,  on 
April  the  12th,  the  marriage  was  again  solemnised  between  the  King 
and  Anne^  but  this  time  pullicly,  the  position  of  the  new  quem 
rendering  such  a  measure  necessary,  she  being  pregnant ;  and  imme> 
diately  after,  a  prodamation  for  the  coronation  of  Anne  was  issued. 
Letters  were  sent  to  the  proper  legal  authorities^  directing  them  to 
conduct  the  new  queen,  with  all  accustomed  ceremonies,  from  Greenwich 
to  the  Tower,  and  "  to  see  the  city  garnished  with  pageants,  according 
to  ancient  custom,  for  her  reception." 

The  preface  to  the  regal  festival,  namely,  the  conducting  the  queen 
from  Greenwich  to  the  Towoi-,  j»]e8ented  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
bights  ever  beheld  in  England,  and  well  calculated  to  enlist  the  patriotic 
sympathies  of  the  nation  at  large,  by  exhibiting  the  splendour  of  the 
dric  fleet,  of  which  all  wore  |Houd.  The  queen  embarked  at  Green* 
wieh  in  a  atato  barge,  escorted  by  no  less  than  fifty  barges,  with 
awnings  of  doth  of  gold  or  sUk,  cnnblasoned  with  the  arms  of  England, 
and  ornamented  with  various  curious  devices,  among  which  the  queen  s 
appropriate  one  of  a  fidoon  was  eminently  conspicuous.  The  lord 
mayor's  barge  was  next  to  the  royal  one,  in  which,  superbly  attired 
in  cloth  of  gold,  sat  Anne,  surrounded  by  her  ladies.  A  hundred 
barges  belonging  to  the  nobility  followed,  magnificently  ornamented 
with  silk  or  cloth  of  gold,  gliding  on  in  harmonious  order  and  to 
measured  strains  of  nmsic.  The  river  was  covered  with  boats  ;  the 
shores  were  lined  with  spectators ;  and  it  might  be  supposed  that 
Loudon  was  deserted  of  its  inliabitants,  but  for  the  innumerable  multi- 
tudes collected  near  the  Tower,  to  witness  the  queen's  disembaritation.'* 

On  the  following  day,  Anne  was  conveyed  in  a  litter  through  tiie 
streets  of  the  metropohs^  attended  by  a  hriUiant  inroeession,  and  attired 
in  a  style  of  regal  splendour  that  lent  new  charms  to  her  person ;  and 
on  Whit^^unday  the  ceremony  of  her  coronation  dosed. 
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In  her  uncleb  the  proud  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  queen  had  a  secret 
enemy ;  for,  a  firm  supporter  of  the  ancient  fidth,  he  looked  ^th 

aversion  on  her  wlio  was  accused  of  leading  to  its  subveraion,  and  ejed 
with  bitter  joakNuy  her  father  and  brother,  whose  influence  over  her 
lie  knew  to  bo  great  He  likewise  was  enraged  that  the  choice  of 
Henry  had  not  fallen  on  his  own  daiiglitcr,  the  fair  Lady  Mary  Ho^\  ard, 
instead  of  on  liis  niece  ;  and  thus  discontetitcJ,  and  bent  on  injuring 
those  he  envied,  lie  formed  an  intimacy  with  one  whose  enmities  were 
as  stubborn  and  implacable  as  his  own,  urged  on  by  a  bigotry  still 
greater.  This  ally  was  no  other  than  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester, 
a  man  more  deiAroos  oi  gratifying  his  own  ambitious  views,  than 
fastidious  as  to  the  means  to  be  employed  for  carrying  them  into 
effect  The  Earl  of  Wiltshire  who  had  looked  for  greater  aggran- 
dtsement  when  he  became  the  &thor-in4aw  of  the  kin&  was  dissatisfied 
that  liis  expectations  had  not  been  realised,  and  thought  that  his 
daughter  might  have  accomplished  this  point;  SO  that  in  only  one 
branch  of  her  family  could  Anne  hope  for  sympathy  and  affection, 
notwithstanding  that  she  had  done  all  in  her  power  to  forward  the 
interests  of  all  The  branch  to  which  wo  refer  was  the  Lord  Rocliford, 
her  brother,  no  less  endeare<l  to  her  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity  tliau 
by  a  congeniality  of  tastes  and  pursuits.  Lord  Rochford,  the  friend 
and  companion  of  the  Eail  of  fc^urrey  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt* 
possessed,  like  them,  a  refinement  of  taste  and  manners,  and  a  talent 
for  as  well  as  a  love  of  literature,  which  rendered  his  society  peculiarly 
agreeable  to  Anne.  In  his  fraternal  heart  all  her  thoughts  and  cares 
were  reposed,  and  in  this  dear  brolher  she  found  her  truest  friend. 
He  had  wedded  a  woman  utterly  unsuited  to  him,  and  who,  instead  of 
correcting  the  evil  qualities  which  rendered  her  so  distasteful  to  Imr 
husband,  resented  with  bitter  hate  the  indiirercnce  lie  could  not 
conceal.  The  affection  between  the  brother  and  sister— an  affection 
in  which  only  a  base  and  depraved  mind  could  dream  of  evil — excited 
a  rage  and  jealousy  in  her  breast  which  only  required  an  opportunity 
to  blaze  forth  into  a  destructive  flame.  This  bad  woman,  in  right  of 
her  connexion  with  the  queen,  was  sufiered  to  be  near  her  at  court, 
as  was  also  the  Lady  Edward  Boleyn,  the  wife  of  her  undo,  although 
both  these  ladies  had  always  been  peculiarly  disagreeable  to  Anne. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  levity  and  love  of  pleasure  attributed 
to  Anne  provioualy  to  her  asoniding  the  throne,  it  was  allowed  by  all 
who  approached  her  afterwards,  diat  her  bearing  and  manners  had 
become  as  dignified  and  decorous  as  could  be  wished,  although  free 
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from  anj  aaaumption  of  undue  pride,  vliich  would  only  have  reminded 
her  subjects  tiuit  she  had  not  always  been  so  dignified. 

Anne's  successful  interference  with  the  king  to  protect  Latamer, 

drew  ou  hor  the  ill-will  of  aU  opposed  to  tlie  reform,  among  whom  he 
had  once  been  a  zealous  advocate  ag^nst  innovation,  and  who,  conse- 
quentlv,  bccnme  liis  bitterest  enemies  when  he  adopted  the  new  faith. 
Latimer's  counst'ls  helped  to  establish  tlic  chnnire  that  had  ahc.idj 
taken  place  in  Anne's  sentiinents  ;  slic  had  soon  found  liow  far  ahin-t 
fell  the  reality  of  gratified  ju  idc  and  ambition  from  the  notions  bhe 
had  formed  of  them,  and  felt  how  little  happiness  their  poetsessioa  could 
confw.  She  became  grave  and  thoughtful,  and  the  alteration  well 
accorded  with  her  new  position :  her  charities  were  extensiTe  and 
judicioufl^  yet  so  unostentatious,  that  their  amount  surprised  many 
when,  long  after,  the  truth  was  made  known. 

Although  most  desirous  of  a  son^  Henry  bore  the  disappointment 
of  his  hopes  better  than  coidd  have  been  anticij)ated,  and  welcomed 
the  infant  EHzabetli  with  fatherly  anertinn,  if  not  with  joy,  aeknow- 
ledgin;2;  her  to  Vio  presuiniitivc  heiress  tu  the  crown,  and  as  such  to  be 
treated.  With  so  much  cause  for  satisfaction,  mucli  existed  to  remind 
Anne  that  happiness  is  not  long  a  guest  on  earth.  Circumstances 
occasionally  occurred  which  pained  and  mortified  her,  and  jfrom  which 
not  even  the  power  of  the  sovereign  could  protect  her.  The  impru* 
dence  of  Elizabeth  Barton,  the  nun  of  Becking  furnished  an  occasion 
of  chagrin  to  the  queen,  by  her  witnessing  the  sympathy  it  excited  for 
her  predecessor  Katharine  ;  and,  although  exp'  sur  -  and  heavy  punish* 
ment  awaited  the  instigators  or  encouragers  of  tiie  nun's  delusion,  its 
efTeet  on  the  minds  of  the  people  did  not  easily  subside.  How  painful 
is  it  to  reflect  tliat  tlic  i^eat  Sir  Thomas  Jlorc,  however  stronirly  lie 
denied  nil  participation  in  tliis  pious  fraud,  never  wholly  cxculjwitcd 
liiinself  from  the  charge  ;  and  that  Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  was 
the  dupe  and  martyr  of  this  artful  and  wicked  woman !  The  death 
of  those  people,  howoTer,  was,  it  must  be  recollected,  owing  to  the^^ 
conscientiotts  opposition  to  the  unjust  act  of  Henry  in  favour  of  Anne 
Boleyn's  issue,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Princess  Haiy,  who  waa^ 
moreover,  branded  by  it  with  illegitimacy. 

Nor  can  we  acquit  Anne,  after  her  man  iage,  of  her  jealousy  of 
the  general  consideration  accorded  to  Katharine,  and  her  want  of 
kindness  to  the  Prineess  >farv.  For  tliis  last  unwomanly  conduct,  so 
much  at  varianre  with  lier  whole  life,  we  can  find  no  excuse,  unless  it  be 
the  unworthy  one  of  fearing  to  bring  forward  the  Princess  Mary,  lest 
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it  shoidd  retmncl  the  people  foxu9  'strongly  of  her  tMaa^  and  of  the 
injuriee  inflietod  on  her  mother.  The  severitieB  pracliBed  agauut 
ihoae  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  the  kiDg*a  sapramacy  and  to  the 

new  act  of  succeflabn,  deojing  the  legality  of  the  khig's  marriage  with 
Katharine^  and,  consequently,  the  legitimacy  of  her  daughter,  kept 

alive  an  unpopularity  for  Anne,  which  gave  great  pain  to  her,  one  of 
whose  weaknesses,  if  it  might  so  be  called,  consisted  in  a  warm  d-^siro 
to  be  loved  by  Uio  people  :  but,  w^hen  More  and  Fisher  wore  among 
the  victims  for  their  conscientious  refusals  to  take  this  oath,  tlic  esteem 
in  which  they  were  universally  held  created  the  strongest  prejudice 
agauuit  her,  for  whoee  interest  lids  act  of  supremacy  and  succession 

When  the  aooonnt  of  Sir  Thonus  Mora's  execution  was  brought  to 
Henry,  he  was  playing  at  tables  with  Anne^  and,  casting  his  eyes  npon 

her,  lie  said,  "  Thou  art  the  cause  of  this  man's  death !"  and,  rising;  he 
left  his  unfinished  game^  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  chamber  in  great 

perturbation. 

About  this  time  died  Katharine  of  Arragon,  at  Kimbolton,  in 
Huntingdonshire  ;  and  the  indecent  satisfaction  of  Queen  Anne  on  this 
event  did  not  increase  tho  good-wiU  of  her  subjects.  The  persistance 
of  Katharine  in  retaining  tho  title  of  Queen,  after  the  sentence  of 
divorcek  which  greatly  enraged  Henty,  must  have  been  the  cause  of 
Anne's  satisfiwtion  at  her  death,  for  then  she  folt  she  was  indeed  the 
sole  queen  in  England.  Nerertheless,  it  was  unwise^  as  well  as 
unfeeling;  to  betray  pleasure  on  such  an  oceaaion.  She  dreamt  not 
how  soon  she  would  follow  to  the  grave  her  whose  death  had  gratified 
Iicr !  and  perhaps  her  joy  dis^tcd  Henry,  who  is  said  to  have  shed 
tears  when  ho  perused  Katharine's  last  letter  to  him. 

The  consideration  and  respect  .shown  to  Aunc  by  the  German 
reformers,  as  was  proved  by  the  princes  of  that  country,  who  offered 
to  declare  Henry  the  head  and  protector  of  the  Smaicalde  League, 
excited  the  jcidousy  of  tho  king.  He  had  sought  Anne  as  tlie  toy  of 
his  lighter  hoars,  the  mistress  of  his  pkasntes ;  and  when  he  found 
that  she  aspired  to  a  higher  sphere  of  action,  his  tendeniess  for  her 
soon  diminished.  He  wished  her  to  have  no  title  to  ^ulmimMiVp^  eave 
that  reflected  from  being  his  queen,  and  was  TOxed  that  the  influence 
she  had  acquired  over  him  should  be  so  weU  known,  and  redound 
more  to  her  credit  than  his  own.  Again  Anne  gave  hopes  of  becoming 
a  mother,  and  Ilonry's  tenderness  seemed  once  more  to  revive,  when, 
unhappily  for  her,  a  new  beauty  caught  his  eye,  and  captivated  bis 
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^dcle  beart  Neverthelesa,  lie  still  retaiacd  the  mask  of  affection  for 
his  qaeen,  and  probably  might  never  have  destrojed  her,  had  she  not 
one  day  surprised  him  bestowing  on  hst  nnil,  Jane  Seymonr,  thoee 
oareflsee  whidi  die  beliered  he  IwiBhed  only  on  heiBol^  while  the  huly 
leoMTod  fbem  with  a  doeility  which  wrat  &r  to  fnore  to  the  jealous 
queen  a  perfectly  undentanding  must  have  been  Ibr  eome 
time  established  between  the  lovens.  Rage  and  jealousy,  amounting 
almost  to  phrenzy,  took  possession  of  tlic  tortured  brain  of  Anne,  and 
the  effect  of  these  violent  pas^ion?^  produced  the  premature  birth  of  a 
dead  son,  and  led  to  the  imminent  danger  of  her  life.  The  disappoint- 
meuL  of  Henry  at  this  event  could  only  be  equalled  by  his  anger,  and 
with  the  selfishness  which  ever  characterised  him,  he  upbraided  liia 
suffering  wife  with  a  harshness  whidi  drew  from  her  the  repfoeeh  that 
his  infidelity  and  unkindness  had  been  the  cause.  Stung  by  this 
reproof  he  uttered  an  oath  that  she  should  have  no  other-son  by  him, 
and  left  her  terrified  at  the  consequence  of  her  own  natural  but  unwise 
recrimination. 

The  death  of  Katharine  but  a  short  time  previously  to  the  accouche- 
ment of  Anne  had  awakened  many  grave  reflections  in  the  mind  of 
Henry,  He  now  felt  how  much  wiser  it  would  have  been,  "h.id  lie 
patiently  waited  for  that  event — a  iine  of  conduct  which,  now  that  his 
pajBsion  for  Anne  was  cooled,  and  a  new  flame  kmdled  in  his  heart, 
appeared  very  easy,  although  he  had  found  it  otherwise  when  he  loved 
her.  Influenced  by  his  new  passion,  he  was  anxious  to  get  nd  ul  Anne, 
in  order  to  wed  Jane  Seymour,  as  he  had  fbrmedy  been  to  free  himself 
fipom  Katharine^to  wed  Anne ;  hut  a  ample  divorce,  to  be  ohtained  hj 
any  pretozl^  w  fiilae  accusation  to  be  brought  against  her,  would  not 
satisfy  him,  because^  should  she  survive  him, — an  event  mfm>  lhan 
probaUe  firom  her  being  so  many  years  his  junkr,  and  from  hia  own 
growing  infirmities, — she  might  interfere  to  prevent  the  BuccesiDon  of 
any  offspring  Jane  Seymour  might  bear  him. 

To  prevent  tlie  possibility  of  such  a  contingency,  Anne's  life  must 
be  sacrificed  ;  and  wlion  was  tlie  unfeeling  and  tyrannical  Henry  ever 
known  to  pause  in  any  step  that  could  gratify  his  own  wishes,  though 
purchased  by  the  nun  of  another  I  Courtiers  aro  never  slow  to  discover 
when  a  change  takes  place  in  the  feelings  of  their  sovereign,  or  to  evince 
their  devotion  to  him  by  becoming  Uie  enemies  of  those  who  no  longer 
enjoy  his  &vour.  It  was  soon  ohswred  that  Jane  Seymour  had  banhihed 
Anne  Boleyn  from  Henry's  heart*  and  as  in  the  former  case,  the 
oourtierB  turned  their  adulation  to  Anne  from  Katharine^  so.they  now 
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^difeeted  it  to  Jane  Seymoor  ttom  Aime^  Among  tho  ioA  to  notuse 
the  kiDg^s  estrangement  from  his  queen,  iras  the  lady  Bochford,  who, 
hating  her  8i8teP'in*hw  with  an  intensity  that  triumphed  orer  ereiy 

womanly  feeling,  became  the  imdy  spy  of  Henry  ;  when  he,  aware  <^ 
tlie  dislike  she  entertained  for  his  queen,  employed  her  to  watch  lier 
movements.  The  result  may  bo  easily  anticipated.  This  base  person, 
now  furnished  with  an  cjipoi  tumty  of  gratifying  her  hatred,  brought 
forward  a  rliarge  aj^ainst  the  queen  and  her  brother,  of  a  crime  so 
terrible  that  uiily  the  vilest  could  imagine,  and  the  most  vicious  believe. 
Their  frequent  bitoriewS)  so  natural  between  brother  and  sister,  were 
made  the  pleaa  foft  a  guilt»  the  bare  notion  of  which  never  oould  be 
o(»tempbted  without  horror.  The  improbability  of  such  a  chaigo 
bemg  credited  induced  the  fiies  of  Anne  to  prei^  other  aocuaationB 
against  her,  and  to  name  indiTiduab  holding  appointments  in  the  royal 
household,  as  being  her  paramours. 

If  Katharine  found  none  to  plead  in  her  favour,  Anne  was  less 
likely  to  do  so  ;  for  hnyin^:  excited  the  enmity  of  the  catholics  by  her 
support  of  the  reforraera,  and  these  last  being  too  few  in  number  to 
give  importance  to  any  defence  they  might  wish  to  offer  for  her,  she 
found  herself  unprotected  against  the  machinations  put  iu  pi'actic'*  fur 
her  ruin ;  the  known  estrangement  of  her  husband  having  turned  her 
secret  &m  into  open  enemiea.  Yel^  tfaougli  tortured  by  tbe  pangs  of 
jealousy,  Anne  exercised  sufficient  self-control  to  appear  ctdm  and 
courteoittv  in  the  l^ope  of  winnhig  bade  the  affection  cf  ber  cruel 
husband,  once  so  devotedly  her  own.  She  could  not  bring  herself  to 
hdieve  that  it  was  irrecoverably  lost — that  all  the  love  he  once  bore 
her,  all  the  hom^  of  happiness  they  had  known — were  forgotten  for 
ever  ;  and  while  he  was  concerting  plans  not  only  against  her  honour, 
but  her  life,  she  was  decking  her  face  in  smiles  to  please  him,  and 
cheating  herself  with  hopes  of  success.  The  king  convened  a  parlia- 
ment, the  motive  for  which  was  kept  a  profound  secret,  except  to  his 
private  advisers,  for  the  purpose  of  annulling  the  act  of  succetisiou  iu 
javour  of  Anne  and  her  ofispring. 

Meanwhilfi^  the  constant  interriewa  between  Henry  and  Jane 
Seymour  inersased  hia  passion  for  her,  and  rendered  him  more 
Impatient  to  break  all  obstadee  that  opposed  its  gratification.  He 
avoided  the  aodety  of  the  queen,  and  treated  her  with  a  marked 
coldness,  most  ominous  to  one  who  so  well  hnew  the  implacability  of 
bis  nature. 

The  last  occasion  on  whioh  Anne  appeared  in  re^  state  was  at  a 
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tournament  licld  at  Oreeiiivich,  otf  {he  Itt  of  Hay ;  «Bd  itnraa  otMcrred 
that  her  beauty,  though  latefy  diinmed  by  care  and  anxiety,  shone 
fortii  leflplendent.  Lord  Rochford  dialleiiged  Norris,  and  the  queen, 
like  all  present,  looked  on  with  interest  at  the  playftd  combat^  when 

the  king  abruj)tly  left  the  sport,  exhibiting  an  angry  aspect,  as  if 
displease  1  by  something  wliich  ho  had  noticed — a  movement  which 
alarmed  Anne,  and  induced  her  soon  after  to  rctir'  tr  im  her  place. 
Tiie  cause  of  the  king's  anger,  or,  more  probably,  tiie  «Ludied  j»lea  for 
it,  is  said  to  be  this  :  the  queen,  cither  by  design  or  accident,  dropped 
hw  handkmtshief  at  the  feet  of  Norris,  who,  being  heated  in  the  ooune^ 
took  it  up,  wiped  his  &oe  vith  it,  and  tiien  handed  it  to  the  (jueen  on 
the  pomt  of  laa  laaoe,  It  was  not  until  the  Mowing  day  that  Anne 
learned  that  Lord  Bochfind,  Norris,  and  two  other  gentlemen  had 
been  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower  ;  but  distressing  as  was  the 
arrest  of  her  brother,  how  was  her  aflfliction  increased,  when,  after 
dinner,  her  uncle  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  whom  ?he  knew  she  had  an 
enemy,  with  Sir  Thomas  Audley  and  some  others,  entered  the  room, 
followed  by  the  t'ovemor  of  the  Tower,  and  revealed  to  her  that  sho 
was  instantly  to  deijai  i  to  tliat  place  1  The  duke  gave  the  order  so 
rudely,  as  to  indicate  that  it  afforded  him  more  satisfaction  than  pain. 
*I  am  ready  to  obey  the  king's  pleasnreb"  said  Anne,  with  oahnneas; 
though  her  paDid  fiioe  announced  the  effort  it  cost  her  to  appear 
tranquiL  She  waited  not  to  change  her  dress,  but  immediately 
resigned  herself  to  the  custody  of  those  who  had  arrested  her,  and 
entered  the  barge.  Her  stem  and  crad  undo  then  informed  her  that 
denial  of  her  guilt  was  vain,  as  her  paramours  liad  confessed  it ;  but 
she  earnestly  and  passionately  declared  her  innocence,  and  demanded 
to  see  tlie  king.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  contemptuously  rcfusod  rreilenco 
to  her  protestations,  and  his  couipatiions,  with  one  exccj)Uun,  followed 
his  example,  no  longer  treating  her  with  respect ;  a  proof  that  they 
well  knew  she  was  prejudged.  Having  readied  tiie  Tower,  die  was 
eoufided  to  the  custody  of  KingsUn,  its  goremor— a  man  remark- 
able for  his  cmdty,  and  who,  having  witnessed  the  disreBpectfol 
conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Voifolk  and  the  other  members  of  the 
council  to  his  prisoner,  was  not  disposed  to  treat  her  better.  She 
inquired  whether  she  was  to  be  shut  up  in  a  dungeon.  "  No,  madam," 
replied  ho,  but  in  the  same  chamber  you  lodged  in  before  your 
coronation." 

What  bitter  memories  did  these  words  evoke !  and  how  did  Ijcr 
present  misery  become  aggravated  by  the  recollection  of  her  |>ai»t 
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Splendour  and  happmess,  when  she  was  last  a  dterished  guest  in  the 
I^aoe  now  converted  to  her  prisont  Well  has  Danttf  said — 

"  Nonun  mn^or  dohui% 
Ob*  rkMirdMii  del  teapo  felioo, 

and  deeply  did  the  unhappy  queen  now  experienoe  this  wretchedness. 
"  Oh  !  where  is  mj  sweet  brother  V  inquired  Anne,  aa  a  flood  of  teais 
streamed  down  her  pale  cheeks  ;  but  Kingston,  though  not  given  to 
pity,  could  not  tell  lier  that  Lord  Kochford  was  now  in  the  same 
prison.  "  I  licar  I  shall  be  accused  with  three  men,"  said  the  queen  ; 
*'  but  if  they  open  my  body "  (and  therewith  she  opened  her 
gown),  ^  I  ean  Iwt  say,  Nay,  nay.  0  my  mother  I  ^tum  wilt  die  for 
sorrow  I" 

'  The  agony  of  her  first  hour  in  tibe  Tower  was  so  tntmse^  that  er«i 
KiagstiMi  was  moved  to  pity :  bat  tj  dsgreee  it  subsided  into  a  deep 
sadness,  and  she  entreated  that  she  might  receive  the  sacrament  in  a 
closet  adjoining  her  chamber,  and  resigned  herself  to  the  will  of  GodL 

The  unfortunate  queen  had  still  new  humiliations  to  endure;  for  Henry, 
witli  a  malice  tliat  haunted  liis  victim  even  to  her  jirison,  appointed 
those  of  her  ladies  whom  she  most  disliked  to  be  her  attendants  there — 
her  aunt,  Lady  Edward  lioloyn,  and  ^Irs.  Cosyns.  These  ladies  fully 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  cruel  tyrant  by  whose  will  they  were 
placed  as  spies  on  his  unhappy  wife.  They  allowed  her  no  rsBpite 
from  their  hated  presoice,  and  reported  every  word  she  uttered,  even 
while  she  dept»  and  in  her  tronUed  dreams  rerealed  the  te^r  and 
grief  her  tortured  breast  But  not  satisfied  with  this  inquisitorial 
espionage,  tli  \v  put  the  most  artful  qu^tions  to  her,  in  order  to  incul- 
pate her  by  her  own  admissions.  Frank  and  unguarded  as  Anne's 
nature  was  admitted  to  be,  it  cannot  be  believed  that  to  two  women 
whom  she  disliked  she  would  have  made  the  avowals  which  these 
declared,  relative  to  her  conversations  with  I^orris — conversations 
fraught  with  danger  to  her. 

The  reports  made  to  Cromwell  by  the  governor  of  the  Tower  were 
founded  on  the  infortiation  given  to  hun  1^  the  two  linnale  spies,  who 
repeated  eveiy  wonit^nay  more^  commented  on  OTery  gesture  and 
look  of  the  unhappy  prisoner ;  esdi  and  all  so  wludly  at  Tariance  with 
Anne's  character  and  manner,  that  hatred  alone  could  giro  credence  to 
such  vile  tales.  Instead  of  a  woman  ronarkable  for  talent,  education, 
-and  refinement— rare  adTantagesin  an  age  like  that  in  which  she  liTod-* 
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and  widi  a  qmck  i^pfehenaon  of  Hhe  pecuUaritMS  (of  ihoto  arauDd  her, 
and  of  a  ready  'mt,  ike  oonvenatioiw  of  Anne^  while  in  pnacm,  aa 
represeoted  bj  her  spies  and  gaoler,  betray  a  levity,  giddinen^  irant 
of  feeling  for  her  own  tencible  position,  and  a  total  absence  of  self* 
fesped  and  dignity,  'which  accord  perfectly  with  the  gosaping  style  of 
talk  of  two  uneducated  and  envious  women,  like  those  who  reported  i^ 
hut  which  are  wholly  at  Tarianoe  with  what  might  be  expected  fitna 
Anne  Boleyn. 

The  queen's  love  of  music  liirnislied  anotlu  i-  tlop;railiiig  charge 
ac:ainst  her ;  for  Smeaton,  a  low-boi  u  inusiciau,  was  ouo  of  t)ic  men 
wiUi  whom  bho  wa&  accused  of  familiaritj,  because  he  had  ocau3iuua.lly 
played  on  the  virginals  by  her  command.  Such  a  charge  must  have 
naturally  ezdted  the  liveliest  indignation  m  the  breast  of  any  proud 
woman,  but  more  espedaUy  in  one  who  had  worn  a  crown ;  yet  Anne 
is  reported  to  have  referred  to  this  matttf  without  anger  or  sorpriae  I 
That  she  was  My  aware  that  Lady  Bdwud  Bo^yn  and  His.  Cosyns 
were  placed  as  spies  over  her,  is  prored  by  her  saying  that  "  the  Idng 
wist  what  ho  did  when  he  put  such  women  as  those  about  her."  And 
yet  the  assertions  of  these  very  persons  as  to  what  she  said  have  found 
behcvers.  Of  all  those  who  lind  offered  adulation  to  Anne  -when  sho 
basked  in  the  sunskinn  of  licr  cruel  husband's  favour,  Crannicr  was 
the  only  one  who  attoni|)tc(l  to  qpeak  in  her  defence,  and  Cromwell 
alone  treated  her  with  rcs|>ect. 

Notwithstanding  the  bitter  trials  she  had  endured,  there  were 
moments  when  Anne's  heart,  touched  by  the  key  of  memory,  opened 
to  hope  ;  and  as  she  retraced  the  proofii  of  Henry's  past  love  Ibr  her, 
she  could  not  beiUeTe  that  one  who  so  lately  had  all  but  adored  her, 
oodd  will  her  death.  "He  does  it  to  tiy  me T  would  she  say,  after 
one  of  those  deep  rereries  into  whioh  she  would  sometimes  M,  when 
her  present  misery  seemed  but  as  a  troubled  dream,  from  which  ho 
vroxM  at  last  awake  her.  But  when  her  most  cruel  enemy,  Lady 
Rochford,  ^'aa  deputed  by  the  king  to  convey  a  message  to  Anne, 
commanding  her  to  make  a  full  confession  of  her  guilt,  hope  fled  from 
her  for  ever,  nnd  she  prepared  to  meet  her  fntc  with  dignity.  Her 
last  letter  ti  t!i^  king  was  addressed  to  him  soon  after  lier  interview 
with  Lady  iuj.  iitbrd,  and  bears  reference  to  it  •  and,  although  its  being 
written  by  Anne  lias  been  doubted,  eh©  was  so  uuassisted  by  friends 
during  her  imprisonment,  that  we  may  well  beUere  in  its  authenticity, 
which  is  also  borne  out  by  its  being  a  fttthful  transcript  of  her  fedmgs 
and.  her  wrongs.  The  dignified  tone  of  this  letter  lefiites  the  reported 
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oonTWBafioiM'  beld  by  Anne  iii  pnson  vHJi  tlie  tfin  placed  'over  her, 
and  el0?ates  her  cSuuracter. 

qCBBN  AMNK  BOLEYN'S  LAST  LETTER  TO  KINO  HENRY. 

^  Sut, — ^Your  grace's  di^learaie,  and  mj  imprisonment,  are  things  so  stmige 
vnto  me^  «b  vlnt  to  writ^  or  what  to  eunw,  I  am  aJtogetlier  ignorant.  'WJiereaa 
jon  sand  unto  me  (villiDg  me  to  confew  a  truth,  and  so  obtain  jonr  b^wn)  bj 

mch  an  one  whom  you  know  to  be  mincanticnt  and  professed  enemy;  I  no  sooner 
received  this  menage  by  him*  than  I  rightly  conceived  your  meaning;  and  if,  as 
you  say,  confessing  a  truth  ind^  may  praenze  nqr  mfety,  I  shall  with  all  wiUing- 
nem  nd  dntj  perfoim  joor  oommand.  Bnt  M  not  jonr  giaoe  ever  nnaguiA  thai 
your  poor  wife  wiU  ever  be  brought  to  acknowledge  a  &dt,  where  not  so  much  aa 
a  thought  thereof  preceded.  And,  to  speak  a  truth,  never  prince  had  a  -vrife  more 
loyal  in  all  duty,  and  iji  all  affection,  than  you  have  ever  found  in  Anne  Bolnyn ; 
vkh  vUdi  name  and  place  I  conld  willingly  have  contented  myself,  if  God  and 
jrar  gnoe^a  {Heaanxe  Itad  been  ao^eaaed.  Neither  did  I  at  any  time  ao  lar  iorget 
inyself  in  mj  exaltation,  or  received  qneeoship,  but  that  I  always  looked  &t  mioh 
an  alteration  as  now  I  find ;  for  the  ground  of  inj  preferment  being  on  no  surer 
■ground  than  your  grace's  fancy,  the  It^t  alteration,  I  knew,  was  fit  and  suihcient 
to  dmv  that  fancy  to  some  other  subj^  Ton  bave  eheaoi  mefrom  a  low  eatate 
to  be  yonr  qneen  aaid  oompanion,  &r  bqrond  nqr  deaert  or  deaiie.  U,  then,  jon 
iband  me  worthy  of  aneh  bonooTj  good  janr  graoe^  Irt  not  any  ]%ht  fancy,  or  bad 
counsel  of  mine  enemies,  withdraw  your  princely  favour  from  me  ;  neither  let  tliat 
stain — ^that  unworthy  stain  of  a  disloyal  heart  towards  yuur  good  grace,  ever  cast 
80  fool  a  blot  on  your  most  datiM  nik,  and  the  infuit  princess,  your  daughter. 
Iky  Bu^  good  kbit  bntlet  me  have  alawM  trial,  and  let  not  my  smanenenim 
■t  aa  my  aeenava  and  jn^^ ;  yea,  let  me  receive  an  open  tmH,  for  my  truth  shall 
fear  no  open  shame :  then  shall  you  see  either  my  umoceney  declared — your 
suspicion  and  conseicnce  satisfied — the  ignominy  and  slander  of  the  world  stoppetl 
—or  my  guilt  opeidy  declared.  So  that,  whatever  God  or  you  may  determine  of 
me,  your  grace  may  be  freed  fiom  an  open  eename;  and  mum  oimoe  bong  ao  eaie- 
IbUy  pnmd,  your  giaoe  ia  at  liberty,  both  before  God  and  man,  not  only  to  execute 
wortliy  punishment  on  me  as  an  unlawful  wife,  but  to  follow  your  affection,  already 
settlexl  on  that  party  for  whose  sake  I  am  now  as  1  am,  whose  name  I  could,  some 
good  while  since,  have  pointed  unto;  yoni  grace  being  not  ignorant  of  my 
suspicion  therein.  Bat  yon  have  abeady  detennmed  of  ma,  and  that  not  only 
my  death,  but  an  infamous  slander,  must  bring  yon  the  enjojying  of  yonr  denred 
happiness,  then  I  desire  of  God  that  Tie  will  pardon  yonr  great  sin  therein,  and 
likewii^  mine  enemies,  the  instrumeTit  thereof,  and  that  He  will  not  call  you  to  a 
strict  account  for  your  unpriacely  and  cruel  usage  of  me,  at  His  general  judgment- 
aeat,  vhere  both  yon  and  myaelf  mnat  ahortly  appear,  and  in  vhoae  judgment  I 
doubt  no^  whataoevcr  the  world  may  tUnk  of  mc^  mbe  innoewncw  ahall  be  openly 

1  Who  fUs  person  was  is  not  known,  or  at  least »  not  iMedL  Wm  StriiUand  BuggcsU  tint  it 
must  have  been  the  Doka  «€  8aMk^llakii«ilidUMtodwbdiafitwMU4rBooliiN^  vaA  tiM* 
Ibe  Mm         to  bo 
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knowiL      trnffioendj  deireil.  My  Jast  mA  only  nqmrt  abaD      fluii  njaetf 

may  only  bear  the  burthen  of  jDor  graces  displeasuie,  and  that  it  may  not  touch 
the  innocent  souls  of  those  poor  gentlemen,  who,  as  I  understand,  are  likewise  in 
strait  imprisonment  for  my  ^e.  If  ever  I  have  found  favour  in  your  sight — ^if 
erer  tbe  name  of  Auue  Boleyn  hath  been  pleasing  in  yooi  ears — then  let  me  obtain 
tlna  nqneafc;  and  I irill  ao  leaye  to  tnnlile  yovr  giaee  vaj  Suiha,  wiUt  miiie 
eanieafc  prayers  to  the  Triinty  to  haro  your  graoe  in  Hia  good  keqimg^  and  to 
direct  you  in  all  your  actions. 

*'  Jfrom  my  doleful  prison  m  tlic  Tower,  this  sixth  of  May, 

**  Your  most  loyal  and  ever  faithlui  wife, 

"Asm  Bomnr."* 

If  Anne  liad  any  legal  advisers,  which  is  doubted,  she  "was  allowed 
no  advocate,  and  was  denied  any  intercourse  with  her  friends  or  parents. 
Every  oxortion  was  used,  by  tlie  king's  desire,  to  obtain  additional 
evidence  against  her,  Smeaton  alone  having  admitted  the  crime  of 
which  he  was  accused,  and  the  beUef  of  his  perjury  was  generaL 
Anne's  women  were  tempted  by  promises  of  large  reward  if  they 
-would  prove  agnmst  her,  and  tbreatened  wilih  beavy  punisbme&t  if 
they  ccmoealed  her  guilt;  but  neitho^  rewards  nor  mraaces  could  extort 
any|»oof  of  her  culpability  from  them,  and  even  the  hatfilul  Lady 
Bodkford  could  bring  no  real  evidence  against  her. 

On  the  18th  of  May  tlie  queen  and  her  brother,  Lord  Rochford, 
vrere  brought  to  trial,  in  a  hall  within  the  Tower;  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
presided,  with  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  his  right,  and  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk  on  his  left  hand.  The  Earl  of  Surrey,  as  Earl  ^Marshal  of 
England,  was  present,  with  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  twenty-four 
other  peers.  The  queen  entered  simply  attired,  and  with  no  vestige  of 
regal  state.  A  hood  shaded,  but  did  not  conceal  her  face,  the  expres- 
sion of  which  was  said  to  have  never  been  more  attractive  tliaa  on  this 
trying  occasion,  when  a  mingled  sentiment  of  calm  but  deep  sadness 
increased,  rather  than  diminished,  tbe  mild  dignity  of  her  aspect  She 
was  attended  by  Lady  Bdward  Boleyn  and  Lady  Kingston,  neither  of 
whom  experienced  the  least  sympathy  for  her.  The  queen  bowed  to 
tbe  court,  not  with  the  shame  or  fear  a  crinunsl  befiwo  her  judges, 
but  with  the  modest  confidence  of  a  persecuted  woman,  certain  of  her 
own  innocence,  and  in  her  secret  soul  appealing  to  a  higher  tribunal — ■ 
that  of  God.  It  was  a  terrible  scene,  and  for  the  first  time  exhibited 
in  EngUind,  to  behold  a  queen  openly  charged  with  crimes,  among 
which  was  one  from  which  even  the  vilest  of  the  sex  would  shrink 
with  horror.    Wiiile  she  Ustened  to  the  disgusting  accusatiom^  uiieu 

>  BlMrldM  ]|iM«Uur,T«LLp.2n, 
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.  did  the  blusli  of  wounded  modesty  stain  her  brow.  The  witnesses 
brougkt  forward  agaiust  her  could  prove  notliiug  to  criuiiuate  her. 
Their  evidonoe^  imdefiiied  and  oontndictoiy,  oould  easily  hare  been 
rebutted,  had  Anne  been  aUowed  counsel,  or  had  she  not  been  pre- 
judged. Smeaton^  die  vile  and  {MO^jured  cnTen,  ima  not  brouglit  to 
confront  bar,  for  her  foes  dreaded  the  effect  of  her  presence  on  bim,  on 
-which  she  alao  ooonted,  for  she  beliered  he  most  qnail  before  her 
indignant  ghuice. 

The  prosecution  ended,  Anne  commenced  her  own  defence,  and 
such  ■ua.s  tlie  effect  produced  by  hor  simple  but  eloquent  address, 
appeahiig  no  less  to  the  common  sense  of  all  present  than  to  their 
justice,  tliat  many  believed  slie  must  be  acquitted.  Of  all  present,  one 
only  was  impartial ;  and  how  did  his  appearance,  on  that  awful  occa- 
sion, recall  the  past  to  the  queen.  Tin^  person  was  no  other  than 
Percy,  the  first,  the  sole  lofer  of  Anne^  when,  in  her  girlish  days,  she 
aspired  to  no  greater  ambition  than  to  become  his  irifo^  Percy,  now 
Barl  of  Nortbnmberland,  betrayed  great  agitation  during  the  triaJ,  and 
brfere  its  terminaUon  quitted  the  oonr^  allrf^ng  a  sudden  iUness  as 
tbo  cause.  When  the  sentence  that  she  should  be  burnt  or  beheaded 
was  pronounced,  Anne  uttered  no  cry,  but,  raising  up  her  hands, 
exclaimed, — "  0  Father !  0  Creator !  Thou  art  the  way,  and  the  truth, 
and  the  life  ;  Thou  knowest  that  I  have  not  dcserTod  this  death." 
Then,  turning  to  her  judges,  and  fixing  her  eye?  on  lier  cruel  uncle, 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  she  said, — "  My  lord,  I  ^,vill  not  say  that  your 
sentence  is  unjust,  noi  presume  that  my  appeal  ought  to  be  preferred 
to  the  judgment  of  you  all  I  believe  you  have  reason  and  occasion  of 
suspicion  and  jealousy,  upon  which  you  have  condemned  me ;  but  they 
must  be  other  than  those  produced  here  in  court»  for  I  am  entirdy 
innocent  of  all  these  aocusadona^  so  that  I  cannot  ask  pardon  of  God 
for  them.  I  have  been  always  a  foithful  and  loyal  wife  to  the  king. 
I  have  not,  perhapi^  at  all  tunes,  shown  him  that  humility  and  reve- 
raice  that  his  goodness  to  me,  and  the  honour  to  which  he  has  raised 
roe,  did  deserve.  I  confess  I  have  had  fancies  and  suspicions  of  him, 
which  I  had  not  strength  nor  discretion  to  resist ;  but  God  knows,  and 
is  my  witness,  timt  I  never  failed  otherwise  towards  him,  and  I  shall 
never  confess  any  otherwise." 

How  unlike  the  address  of  a  guilty  woman,  just  condemned  to  a 
Tiolent  death,  is  this  calm  and  dignified  appeal ! 

The  death  of  his  victim  was  not  suihcieut  to  satisfy  the  hatred  of 
the  cniel  and  tyrannical  Qenry. .  S)ie  must  encounter  still  sharper 
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agony  ibaa  a  violeiit  deatili  ooold  inflie^  larf  the  dfl|gni3atiba  of  her . 
obilcL  He  ^ed  hie  muriate  -mih.  Anne  to  ho  amniUed  eren  before 
deadi,  then  advancing  irith  rapid  etrido^  should  leleaae  him  from  wed-» 
lock,  in  ordor  that  the  illegitimacy  of  Che  infitnt  Prinoeoa  Elizabeth 
ahoold  preclude  her  firom  disputing  the  succession  vrith  any  daughter 
to  which  Jane  Seymour  might  give  birth.  The  plea  for  this  step 
was  Anne's  having  been  contracted  to  tlie  Earl  of  Northumberland 
previously  to  hn^-ing  wedded  \\'ith  him— a  Statement  "wholly  untrue^ 
and  declared  to  be  so  by  the  earl  hini?^  If. 

Ou  the  17th  of  May,  Lord  Rochfui  d  and  the  other  accused  persons 
were  executed.  Anne  was  made  awaie  uf  this,  but  her  mind  was  so 
wholly  engrossed  in  preparations  for  her  own  approaching  death,  that 
the  Ion  of  a  brother  eo  fondly  loved  was  looked  on  by  ber  ae  only  the 
departure  on  a  journey  of  a  dear  £riend»  whom  she  would  join  a  few 
houa  later.  Her  prayers  to  God  before  whom  she  was  aooa  to  be 
aunmoDed  were  fervent  and  frequent,  uninterrupted  by  the  presence 
of  any  one  dear  to  her  ;  no  parting  adieus  shook  her  courage  or  melted 
her  heart.  Of  her  child  she  thought  with  all  a  mother's  tenderness, 
praying  for  licr  as  a  dying  mother  might ;  and  she  oarnestlj  entreated 
Lady  Kingston  to  implore  the  Princess  Mary  to  pardon  any  occasional 
slights  which  she  had  received  from  her. 

Those  around  her  were  no  less  edified  than  surprised  at  the 
resignation  said  fortitude  wincii  she  maintained  to  the  h&t.  She 
approached  the  block  with  a  calm  countenance  and  a  firm  step, 
endeavouring  to  console  her  weeping  followerfl^  among  whom  waa  her 
early  friend,  the  abter  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt^  to  whom  she  gave^  aa  a 
parting  gift,  a  small  manuscript  prayer-book,  with  a  request  to  wear  it 
ever  in  her  breast^  aa  a  memorial  of  undying  aifection.  She  besought 
her  other  attendants  to  forgive  her  if  she  had  ever  ofifended  them ;  and 
then,  ascending  the  scaffold,  is  said  to  have  addressed  those  around  her 
as  follows :  "  Friends  and  good  Christian  people,  I  am  here  hi  your 
presence  to  suffer  death,  whereto  I  acknowledge  myself  adjudged  by 
law,  how  justly  I  will  not  say ;  I  intend  not  an  accusation  of  any 
one.  I  beseech  the  Almighty  to  preserve  his  Majesty  long  to  reiga 
over  you.  A  more  gentle  or  mild  prince  never  swayed  sceptre  ;  his 
bounty  towards  me  hath  been  special.  If  any  one  intend  an  inquisitive 
aurvey  of  my  actions,  I  entreat  them  to  judge  fihrourably  of  m^  and 
not  rashly  to  admit  any  cenaorioua  conceit ;  and  so  I  bid  tiie  wotld 
ferewell,  beseeching  you  to  commend  me  in  your  pn^ersto  God.* 

This  address  has  been  very,  properly  doubted.    Hr.  Secietaiy 
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Cromwell,  whose  son  and  heir  was  married  to  tho  sktor  of  Jatic 
Seymour,  -wko  had  sapplaated  Anne  in  Hemj's  affection,  and  who, 
though  he  owed  his  pawflent  greatneai  to  her,  was  too  mnch  of  a  oourtiw 
to  giro  her  the  least  succour  in  her  troublei^  was  present*  and  probably 
introdQced  the  words  about  a  gentle  and  mild  prince  to  please  his  tyrant 
master.  At  all  events  those  declarations  an  not  more  opposed  to 
nature  and  honesty,  than  they  are  to  her  own  words  in  her  letter  to  the 
king  of  the  Gth  of  May,  that  "  ho  must  hereafter  expect  to  be  called  to 
a  strict  account  for  his  treatment  of  licr,  if  he  took  away  lier  life  on  false 
and  slanderous  pretences."  She  spoke  with  an  unfaltering  voice  and  a 
calm  countenance  ;  and  ihon,  uucovering  her  neck,  she  knelt  down  and 
prayed  aloud,  "  To  Jesus  Christ  I  commend  iny  soul  I "  She  laid  her 
head  on  tho  blodc,  but  is  said  by  one  aoeoont  to  hare  reAised  to  have 
ber  eyes  bandaged ;  and  that  such  was  tho  effect  which  their  saint-like 
ezpresion  produced  on  ber  executioner,  that  be  oould  not  strike  the 
fatal  blow,  until,  by  inducing  some  of  his  attendants  to  approach  on  her 
right  side,  he,  taking  off  his  shoes^  noiselessly  advanced  on  the  left ; 
and  Anne,  hearing  the  steps  on  her  right,  turned  her  glance  on  that 
side,  when  the  axe  fell  on  that  fair  neck,  and  severed  the  head  from  it. 
A  Portuguese  gentleman,  however,  who  was  present,  relates  that  her 
eyes  were  bandajred  with  a  handkerchief  by  one  of  her  ladies.  A  cry 
of  grief  and  liun  ur  burst  irom  the  spectaior^i  when  the  head  of  the 
victim  fell ;  but  it  was  bushed  by  tite  discbaigo  of  artillery,  which 
made  known  tbe  tragical  catastrophe  and  was  the  signal  to  Henry  that 
he  was  free  to  wed  Jane  Seymour* 
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THIBD  QUBSN  OF  BXITBT  THB  BtOflTH. 

If  the  ascent  of  Anne  Boleyn  to  the  throne  of  Henry  the  Eighth  met 
irith  well-oierited  oeosureb  as  being  purdiased  at  the  heavy  cost  of  miseiy 
to  that  good  and  Tirtnoua  queen,  Katharine  of  Arragon,  whose  reimdiation, 
and  the  ingratitude  msulta^  and  crueltifia  that  preceded  and  Mowed 
it,  broke  the  proud  and  loyal  heart  of  the  noble  Spaniard,  what  can  be 
said  of  the  anooeaaor  (tf  the  hapless  Anne,  Jane  Seymour,  wlio  mounted 
the  steps  of  the  throne  still  ensanguined  with  the  warm  life-blood  of 
her  predecessor  t  That  blood — shed  only  the  previous  day,  and  shed 
that  the  selfish  and  cruel  Henry  might  remove  the  only  obstacle  to  the 
gratification  of  his  passion  for  Jane  Seymour — ^was  hardly  cold,  when, 
forgetting  all  womanly  feeling  and  decency,  Jaue  plighted  her  troth  to 
the  widower  of  a  dav — the  self-made  widower,  too  I — who  hud  con- 
demned  his  wife's  head  to  the  block.  As  Anne  Boleyn  had  betrayed 
her  nustress  Queen  Eatharinei,  and  wfled  away  from  her  the  affection 
of  the  king,  so  did  Jane  Seymour  win  from  Anne  the  fickle  heart  of 
Henxy,  and,  indifferent  to  the  anguish  she  inflicted,  and  the  violent 
death  she  must  haye  known  would  follow,  to  make  phoe  for  her  on 
the  throTie,  thought  only  of  gratifying  her  own  pride  and  ambition. 

Of  all  Henry's  acts  of  cruelty — and  they  were  neither  "  few  nor 
far  between" — there  is  no  one  more  revolting  than  these  bloodstained 
nuptials,  the  unsoomly  haste  of  which  have  led  impartial  readers 
to  disbelieve  the  <  rinu  .s  of  which  Anne  Boleyn  was  acaiscd,  and  to 
attribute  the  charges  brought  against  her  to  Henry's  desire  for  the 
possession  of  her  unfccUug  rival. 

Like  Aime  Boleyn,  Jane  Seymour  is  said  to  have  resided  some 
years  in  the  Frendi  court,  and  to  hare  filled  a  dmilar  positioii  isl  the 
regal  retinue  of  the  Princess  JUary  of  En^and,  queen  to  Louis  the 
Twelfth.  A  portrait  of  her  in  the  royal  collection  at  Yersaillesy  simply 
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labelled  as  maid  of  honour  to  tliat  queen,  appears  to  be  tlio  proof 
adduced  of  her  residence  iu  Franco  ;  atui  as  tiiis  portrait  a  pcudaiit 
to  one  of  Anne  Bolejn,  both  painted  hj  Holbein,  and  in  amilor 
babiUment^  the  evidence,  if  not  quite  oondiuiTe,  may  be  xeceiTed  as 
probable. 

Jane  Seymour  wag.  the  eldedt  of  the  eigbt  chilcbwi  of  Sir  John 

Seymour,  of  Wolf  Hall,  Wiltshire.  Tho  Seymours  were  a  countiy 
fiunily  of  no  particalar  distinction,  though  tracing  themselves  from  the 
Normans.  The  Tnotlier  of  Jane,  hovrever.  a  Wentworth,  claimed  a  more 
ambitious  descent,  and  an  alliaiico  with  princely  blood.  Whether 
Henry  really  believed  in  the  truth  of  this  claim,  disjiutcd  by  able 
genealogists,  or  that  he  wished  to  give  distinction  to  the  object  of  his 
choice,  certain  it  that  he  applied  for  and  obtained  a  dispensation,  on 
the  ground  of  kindred,  Ibr  his  marriage  ^th  his  third  queen.  It  was 
not  only  on  this  oodasion  that'  Henry  sought  to  make  it  appear  that  the 
objMt  of  his  afiectifMi  had  daim  to  royal  blood,  for  vhen  he  ennobled 
Anne  Boleyn  by  creating  her  Marchioness  of  Pembroke,  he  took  care 
that  the  patent  should  contain  an  allusion  to  this  pointy  by  its  stating 
that  a  sovereign  should  surround  his  throne  with  many  peers,  the 
worthiest  of  both  sexes,  especially  those  who  arc  of  royal  blood. 
There  is  no  doubt  this  creation  was  but  a  prctaco  to  tlie  regal  dijz^nity 
to  wluck  he  wa.s  l>ent  on  elevating  her,  and  the  terms  of  the  patent  a 
sort  of  excuse  to  hi.s  sulyects  for  the  inequality  of  the  future  queen  he 
meant  to  give  them  ;  for,  bUnded  as  he  was  by  his  passion,  ho  could 
not  but  be  sensible  that  his  wedding  a  subject  must  giro  dissatus&ction. 
How  must  the  heart  of  the  unfortunate  Anne  Boleyn  have  trembled, 
and  her  conaeience  smote  her,  when*  she  discovered  that  one  of  her 
own  maids  of  honour  was  enacting  towards  her  the  treacherous  part 
that  tke  had  played  towards  her  royal  mistress  Katharine  !  And  ye^ 
althomrh  both  Anne  and  Jane  were  alike  culpable  in  listening  to  the 
giiilt  v  vows  of  a  married  man — the  husband,  too,  of  their  good  queen 
• — Anne  Boleyu  was  1<^  blameabic  tlian  Jane,  for  Anne  sought  not  the 
love  of  Henry — nay,  more,  retired  fi'om  the  court  to  avoid  it,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  tho  efforts  and  interference  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  urged 
on  byHepry,  would  have  bepome  the  wife  of  Percy,  the  object  of  her 
affiBction.  Long  did  she  dieiuh  this  passion,  and  resist  all  the  tows 
with  which  Heniy  pursued  her ;  while  Jane  Seymour  secretly  laid 
herself  out  to  attract  the  king  and  win  him  from  Queen  Anne,  consciout^ 
as  she  must  have  been,  of  the  destruction  it  must  bring  down  on  her 
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uahappy  niirtreaa.  It  is  Baid,  timk  nidi  fiith  did  Aime  place  in  tlia 
love  of  the  king;  thai  no  lOBpidoii  of  Ids  growing  teoderaess  &r 
anodiar  dawned  on  her  mind  until  ibe  fiMrfid  trnth  broke  on  it 
detecting  ker  mal  in  so  ftmllier  a  position  with  Henry,  and  so 

unresiatingly  receiving  his  caresses,  that  no  doubt  could  be  left  that 
this  habit  of  dalliaiico  liad  been  of  some  date.  Other  authors  assert 
that  the  discovei'v  was  made  by  Anne's  seeing  a  valuable  ornament 
worn  by  Jnne,  which,  wishing  to  examine  more  closely,  Jane  betrayed 
so  mudi  embarrassment,  that  the  queen,  growing  suspicious,  snatched 
it,  and  found  it  to  contain  the  portrait  of  the  king  ;  but  we  incline  to 
the  fitst  tMmmi*  Hie  qaeen  was  tben  abont  to  beeosM  a  mother  ; 
and  eadi  was  the  shock  ber  frame  sostained  by  the  discoTery  of  the 
infidelity  of  her  husband,  that  the  ooosequences  took  place  whidi  aie 
recorded  in  the  life  of  that  queen. 

Henry  is  said  to  have  waited  beoealli  a  tree  in  Richmond  Park, 
wliore  he  sought  shade  from  the  sun,  surrounded  by  his  train,  on  the 
morning  of  the  19th  of  May,  1536,  when  the  sound  of  the  gun  that 
announced  the  Ff^voring  of  the  beautiful  head  he  had  once  doted  on, 
from  the  fair  body  so  fondly  prized,  struck  on  his  eager  ear,  wliich 
thirsted  for  the  signal  that  he  was  free.  IIo  uttered  an  exclamatiou 
of  joy,  commanded  the  hounds  to  be  let  loose,  the  chace  to  commence^ 
and  took  the  nmte  towards  Wdf  HaU,  where  his  future  bride  awaited  his 
presence.  Did  no  shndder  pass  over  ber  frame  when  she  gireeted  the 
self-made  widower  t  XKd  her  band  not  tremble  when  it  met  the  ch»p 
of  that  which  had  so  lately  signed  the  death-warrant  of  Anne  Boleyu  t 
Had  she  no  womanly  thought  of  how  often  she  had  beheld  that  hand 
fondle  her  late  mistress,  whom  he  once  loved  so  passionately  ?  Such 
thoughts,  wo  fear,  were  far  from  Jane  Seymour  at  that  meeting.  She 
saw  in  her  burly  lover  but  the  instrument  to  crown  her  ambition,  him 
who  wa.s  to  elevate  her  to  the  throne  slic  longed  to  ascend. 

The  following  morning  Henry  led  her  to  the  altar  in  the  parish 
choreh  nearest  her  fother^s  seat  m  Wiltshire,  where  the  nuptials  were 
solemnised,  in  the  presence  of  several  of  the  king*s  &TouriteSi  After 
the  wedding-6ast  the  party  proceeded  to  MarweD,  a  reaidenoe  wrested 
from  the  church  by  Henry  and  granted  to  the  Seymonrsi  Thence 
they  went  to  Winchester,  where,  after  remaining  a  few  days,  they 
directed  their  course  to  London,  where,  on  the  29th  of  .May,  Jane  was 
presented  a.<?  queen  to  her  sul)jcct.s.  Loud  were  the  congratulations, 
and  exaggerate  the  compliments  lavished  on  the  bride  and  brid^g^room 
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hy  their  obsequious  courtiers  on  this  occasion  ;  and,  when  pai  liameut 
opened  a  diort  time  after,  the  Lord  Olia&eeUor  Audl^,  iK»t  ocmtent 
vith  Dotfaaon;  the  recent  mairiage  of  his  aorereSgn  vith  all  due  reepec^ 
kvuihed  on  him  the  most  fiileome  pao^gyfie  as  a  victim  to  circum- 
stnnces  eonaeeted  ynik  his  two  formor  marriages^  and  eztntTagant 
laudation  for  a  third  time  entering  the  bonds  of  wedlock,  trying  to 
make  it  appear  that  Henry  did  so  solely  for  the  good  of  his  kingdom, 
and  not  to  satisfy  his  own  inclination,  Audley  referred,  with  an 
imfeeling  and  indelicate  opennes.s,  to  the  guilt  of  Anne  Boleyn,  cvincin'j-, 
by  so  doing,  that  he  was  well  aware  of  the  gro^  mind  of  his  l'ei  O(  ii  us 
master;  for  surely  decency  ought  to  have  taught  him  to  avoid 
mention  of  her.  Ue  moved  that  the  in&nt  Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  the  i]l-&ted  Anne^  should  be  dectsred  illegitimate ;  as  also  had  been 
the  Prinoess  Uaiy,  daughter  of  the  ill-nsed  Katharine  of  Airsgon ;  and 
that  the  crown  should  devolre  on  the  children,  male  or  female^  of  tho 
new  queen,  Jane  Seymour.  Low  indeed  must  have  been  the  state  of 
morals,  and  terrible  the  dread  inspu'ed  by  the  gross  sensualist  Henry, 
when  a  lord  chancellor  could  thus  outrage  common  decency  and  tnith, 
in  presence  of  parliament,  without  one  wlce  being  raised  in  dissent 
to  his  falstli'jods  !  He  must  have  known  tho  moral  degradation  of 
those  lie  was  addressing,  to  count  on,  not.  merely  their  toleration,  but 
their  approbation. 

Jane  Sqrmour  had  acquired  wisdom  by  the  example  fimushed 
daring  the  re|gn  of  hst  unhappy  predecessor.  Without  the  natural 
gsiety  and  ready  wit  so  apt  to  encroach  on  the  dignity  a  queen, 
and  80  dangerous  in  the  wife  of  a  moody  and  suflpiGious  husband,  for 
which  Anne  Boleyn  was  so  remarkable ;  Jane  was  ttCt  tempted  into 
any  of  those  levities  and  repartees  which  the  possession  of  these 
fascinating  qualities  but  too  often  induces.  Cahn  and  discreet,  no  less 
by  acquired  prudence  than  by  natural  temperament,  she  observed  a 
dignified  and  queen-like  demeanour,  equally  removed  from  haughtiness 
and  familiarity.  K  she  captivated  few,  she  oiTeuded  none,  but  pursued 
the  efven  tenmr  of  her  way,  satisfied  with  her  high  estate,  and  by  no 
means  disposed  to  do  ang|it  that  oodd  risk  its  loss  l)y  incunring  tho 
displeasure  of  her  lord  and  master.  Little  can  be  recorded  of  a 
woman  so  discreet  and  cautious  as  Jane  during  the  brief  period  she 
filled  the  place  yacated  by  the  death  of  Anne  Bdeyn.  She  took 
no  part  in  pohtical  intrigues,  leaned  to  no  party ;  and  although  the 
aister  of  the  ambitious  Somerset^  never  aliowed  herself  to  be  made  tho 
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instrument  to  work  out  any  of  his  designs.  The  eighteen  monih^  of 
})or  regal  life  wore  passed  m  a  manner  utterly  obsequious  to  the  king, 
and  the  fear  of  that  axe  which  had  fidleii  on  her  predeoeasor.  Ko 
word  or  sentenoe  of  hen  was  of  snfficieiit  merit  to  be  recorded ;  the 
only  official  act  to  wbicfa  her  nlgnatnre  is  appended  m  the  order  lor  the 
delivery  of  two  bucks  to  the  keeper  of  the  chapel  royal :  and  one  of 
the  meet  remarkable  fiuits  of  her  short  reign,  was  riding  on  horseback; 
with  the  king  and  court,  across  the  Thames  at  Greenwich  in  the  severe 
frost  of  January,  1537.  She  is  said  to  have  behared  with  great 
kindness  to  the  Princess  Mary,  and  to  have  won  Henry  to  tolerate  lior. 
Of  the  helpless  infant  Elizabeth,  then  in  her  fourth  year,  historians 
give  us  no  reason  to  believe  that  she  took  any  notice,  although  the 
position  of  the  poor  child  might  well  excite  commiseration  and  sym- 
pathy, stripped  of  the  title  of  Princess  of  Wales,  which  siie  had  borne 
smce  her  lilrtb,  and  deprived  of  a  mother  by  a  violent  death.  Jane 
could  not  have  bew  deterred  from  showing  khidness  to  the  child  by 
any  dread  of  offending  her  stwn  husband ;  fat  Heniy  had  Blisabeth 
brought  up  under  his  own  eye,  and  invariably  evinced  great  affection 
for  her,  while  towards  her  elder  half-sister  he  behaved  with  coldness^ 
if  not  dislike,  angered  by  her  long  renstanoe  to  sign  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  supremacy,  the  renunciation  of  the  power  of  the 
pope,  the  invalidity  of  the  marriage  of  her  mother  with  Henry,  and 
consequently  the  illegitimacy  of  her  own  birth.  It  cannot  bo  won- 
dered at  that  the  Princess  Mary,  then  of  an  age  to  comprclicnd 
her  owii  position,  objected  to  sign  articles  alike  contrar}'  to  her 
conscience  and  interest,  until  finding  that  nothing  else  would  conciliate 
her  hard-hearted  and  stubborn  £M;her,  she  was  compelled  to  yield. 
Perhaps  it  was  to  this  obediMiGe  to  Henry's  wishes,  rather  than  to  the 
queen's  interference  in  her  fevour,  Aat  she  owed  her  toleration  by 
him,  even  though  Jane  Seymour  guve  prooft  of  kindness  towards  her, 
for  which  Mary  expressed  her  sense  of  gratitude  not  only  by  aiqdying 
the  endearing  epitJiet  ni  mother  to  her,  but  by  praying  God  to  grant 
her  a  prince  —  a  prayer  the  sincerity  of  which  we  cannot  help 
doubting,  as  its  fulfihnent  must  shut  out  herself  from  her  chance  of 
the  throne. 

UnUke  her  two  predecessors,  Jane  Seymour  was  never  crowned. 
This  ceremony  had  been  postponed  owing  to  the  plague,  then  prevalent 
in  London,  and  most  of  all  in  Westminster,  where  it  greatly  raged ; 
and  when  ito  violfflice  had  abated,  the  queen  was  in  a  state  that 
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promised  to  give  Henry  the  longed-for  heir,  and  rendered  him  feaiful 
of  ezpofling  her  to  the  btigue  of  a  coronation*  He  annonnoed  her 
condition  with  no  leas  pride  than  satis&ctbn ;  but  even  then  did  not 

conceal  that  he  took  a  much  more  lively  interest  in  the  unborn  child 
than  its  mother.  One  passage  in  his  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
funiislics  a  proof  of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  coarseness  of  the  writer.  It 
is  that  in  which  he  expresses  his  intention  of  remaining  near  her. 
He  writes  : — "  Cousi'leriiig  that  being  hut  n  womnn.  ujion  some  smhlen 
and  diispleajiant  ruiuours  and  broils  that  might,  bj  fooliah  or  light 
persons,  be  blown  abroad  in  our  absence,  she  might  take  to  stomax^ 
such  impressions  as  might  «igmd»r  no  little  danger  tst  displeasure  to 
the  infant  ^ih  which  she  n  now  pregnant  (which  God  forbid),  it  hath 
been  thought  by  our  council  TOiy  necessary  that»  for  avoiding  such 
perils,  we  should  not  extend  our  progress  further  from  her  than  sixty 
miles."  The  substitution  of  taking  to  stomach,  instead  of  taking  to 
heart,  shows  how  much  more  Henry  was  sensible  of  p]iy.«;ieal  than 
moral  effects,  and  that  he  thought  more  of  his  future  heir  than  of  his 
will-,  and  leads  us  to  beUeve  the  reported  assertion  tliat  when  the 
dangerous  labour  of  the  queen  induced  her  attendants  to  iisk  the  king 
whether  the  in&nt  or  mother  were  to  be  saved,  he  answered,  without 
a  moment's  hesitationt  **  The  child,  by  all  means ;  for  other  wives  could 
be  easily  found.**  On  the  12th  of  October,  1537,  Jane  gave  birth  to 
Prince  Edward,  in  Hampton  Court  Palace ;  an  event  which  filled  the 
king  with  transport,  and  consequently  deUghted  his  courtiers.  His 
joy  was  manifested  by  noisy  hilarity,  and  theirs  by  an  affectation  of 
irrepressible  rapture. 

This  turbulent  joy,  however  gratifvinir  to  the  newly-made  mother's 
feelings,  was  very  injurious  to  her  m  the  weak  state  to  which  siic  had 
been  reduced ;  and  the  christening,  which  followed  only  three  days 
after,  from  appearing  at  a  portion  of  which  splendid  but  tedious  cere- 
mony she  was  not  exempted,  proved  too  mudi  for  her  exhausted 
frame.  This  solemn  rite  took  phce  at  midniglit  in  the  chapel  of 
Hampton  Courts  with  all  the  etiquette  peculiar  to  such  occasbns ;  and 
when  concluded,  the  in&nt  prince  was  borne  back  to  receive  tlic 
benediction  of  his  mother,  attended  by  a  stately  procession,  heralded 
by  loud  clarions,  and  as  loud  shouts  of  rejoicing — a  terrible  trial  to  the 
queen  in  her  state  of  languor,  and  from  the  effects  of  which  slie  never 
recovered.  In  twelve  days  after  her  confinement  she  resigned  her 
breath,  ere  yet  satiet}'  had  weaned  from  her  the  affection  of  her  ficklo 
husband,  and  while  he  was  still  rejoicing  m  the  birth  of  his  new-born 
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licir.  Henry,  albeit  uimscJ  to  gi\e  way  to  grief,  evinced  some  natural 
sorrow  fior  his  lost  queen.  He  wore  mourning  for  hsr  three  montlm;  an 
h<mour  he  neyar  paid  to  anj  of  her  predecesKws  or  sueceBsorB,  and  his 
courtiers  obsenred  the  snme  etiquette.  All  respect  and  honours  were 
shown  to  the  remains  cH  the  departed  queen.  Ereiy  insignia  of  rojaltj 
was  used  to  attest  lier  dignity  ;  inmniRral>lc  masses  were  offered  up 
for  tlio  repose  of  her  soul;  and,  .ifier  lyiiig  in  state  till  the  12th  of 
November,  her  body  was  removed,  attended  liv  a  gi-and  funeral 
procession,  from  Hampton  Court  to  Windsor  for  interment,  where  it 
was  laid  in  the  vault  of  St.  George  s  Cliapcl.  In  the  will  of  Heury, 
direct  inns  wore  fuiiiul  in.serted,  that  the  boucjs  of  his  "  loving  Queen 
Jane  "  were  to  bu  placed  in  his  tomb— instructions  which  were  faithfully 
carried  into  cflfcct. 
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Tbs  dimeter  of  Anne  of  CleTOS  differs  from  tliat  of  the  greater 
number  of  our  English  queens.  Neither  distinguished  for  her  penonal 
beauty  nor  brilliancy  of  talent,  our  attention  is  arrested  by  a  queen 
who  was  gifted  with  such  an  extraorditiary  serenity  of  mind,  such 
indifferenee  or  insensibility  to  the  gifts  of  fortune  whichever  it  iniglit 
be,  as  to  assume  a  rejral  diaJcm  Nvithout  ostentation,  nn<l  to  reHnquish  it 
"without  a  sigh.  Ono  is  naturally  iuttrcsted  in  investigatiiic^  the 
lu'story  of  such  an  iiulividual;  and  though  the  particulars  of  Anuc  b  ht'o 
|>rior  to  her  uuirriage  with  Henry  tho  Eighth,  have  not  been  much 
dwdt  on  by  historians,  tho  little  which  haa  reached  us  is  not  unworthy 
of  notice. 

Ann^  whose  fiither  was  John,  the  third  Duke  of  Clerei^  was  bom 
September  22nd,  1517,  and  edncated  with  her  nsters  Sybilla  and 
Amelia,  under  tho  care  of  their  mother  Mari^  a  dau^ter  4^  William, 

Duke  of  Juliers,  Berg  and  Ravensburg.  TIio  young  princesses  were 
brought  up  in  the  Lutlieran  faith,  but  though  well  instructed  in 
reading  and  writing  their  own  language,  they  were  ignorant  of  any 
other.  We  are  also  informed  they  were  very  skilful  in  needlework,  l>ut 
that  music  and  dancing  were  not  suilured  to  constitute  a  j>art  of  their 
atiidiei^  it  being  the  opinion  in  thdr  eountry  that  such  pursuits  only 
tended  to  lightness  and  frivolity  of  character. 

Even  during  the  lifetime  of  her  &ther,  Anne  had  been  soi^t  in 
marriage  by  her  fiiture  husband.  King  Henry,  who  after  vainly  endea- 
vouring to  form  an  alliance  with  some  French  princess,  wlioso  high 
birth  would  consolidate  his  own  dignity  and  security,  had  turned  Ins 
thoughts  to  those  ladies  who  were  nearly  related  to  the  Snialcaldie 
League.  In  faet,  Henry  had  found  the  utmost  diffic\dty  in  procuring 
a  wife  amongst  foreign  princesses.  lie  had  an  evil  re|)utation  for  a 
husband,  which,  though  it  did  not  daunt  Englishwomen,  certainly 
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made  foreign  ladies  sliriuk  aglia^jt.  Alter  the  divorce  of  one  wile,  the 
beheading  of  a  second,  and  the  speedy  death  of  hia  third,  not  eren  a 
throne  could  tnuj  t  a  piinceas  of  any  pretenaiona  to  accept  the  hand 
of  the  tyrant,  now  no  longer  young.    He  had  tried  all  his  eloquence 

in  vain  at  the  French  court,  and  the  witty  Ducfacaa  Dowager  of  !MiIan 
had  refused  him  with  the  very  natural  but  very  cutting  remark,  that 
"  she  had  but  one  lioail,  and  could  not  affonl  to  lo^e  it  !  "  Cromwell 
in  a  lu<  kle«s  lionr  for  himself,  proposed  the  Princess  Anne  of  Cloves, 
and  llL'iiry  having  yielded  a  ready  assent,  a  treaty  was  entered  into 
Willi  Duke  John.  Many  impedimcnis  however  delaying  the  conclusion 
of  this,  it  was  finally  arranged  by  Duke  William,  Anne's  brother, 
after  his  father's  death,  in  spite  of  tho  strong  opposition  raised  bj  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  who  had  married  her  sbter  SyhiUa. 

Although  policy  was  the  basis  of  this  marriage^  the  ideas  of  Henry 
relative  to  the  sex  were  so  ])eculiarly  delicate,  that  he  was  excessivdy 
desirous  to  behold  the  object  of  his  choice,  and  Hans  Holbein  w.i.h 
appointed  to  paint  the  portrait  of  Anne  to  satisfy  liis  curiosity.  Thi.s 
miniature  was  enclosed  in  a  box  of  ivorv,  delicately  carvc<l,  in  the 
form  of  a  white  rose.  Tt  nnscix  wed  in  two  places  ;  in  one  of  which 
appeared  the  poi  li  ait  of  llciny,  and  in  tho  other  that  of  Anne  of  Clevcs. 
Both  box  and  miniatures  were  exquisite  works  of  art,  and  tliey  are  still 
preserved  at  Goodrich  Court»  in  the  oollecficm  of  articlea  of  high  historic 
value,  made  by  the  late  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick.  A  tall  robust  woman 
had  been  porl^yed  to  the  mind  of  the  English  king  as  his  future 
'wife,  and  no  sooner  had  ho  beheld  the  portrait  than  he  gave  orders 
for  Anne  instantly  to  commence  her  journey  to  England.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  in  the  narrow  limits  here  allotted,  tho  royal 
progress  of  the  princess  from  Diisseldoif.  Anne  quitted  her  native 
city  of  Diisseldurf  in  the  month  of  October,  1539.  She  travelled 
on  the  first  day  as  far  aj>  J5<  rg,  a  distance  of  twenty  Enirlish  miles: 
lici"  next  stage  \vai>  from  Berg  to  Clove,  thence  to  Kuvenstein,  after 
that  to  Berhiigburg.  Tilburg,  Haggenstrote,  and  thim  to  Antwerp, 
at  which  place  about  four  miles  from  the  town,  she  was  met  by 
many  English  merchants  attired  in  velvet  coats  with  chains  of  gold. 
On  entering  the  town  itself  Anne  was  received  "with  twice  fourscore 
torclu  s,  luMriniiing  in  the  day]ight>^  and  so  brought  to  her  Engli.sh 
lodging,  where  she  was  honourably  received,  and  open  house  kojit  for 
lier  and  for  her  train  during::  one  day.  The  following  jiiorning  she 
was  conducted  to  Stetkj'n  by  the  English  merchants,  who  dejmrted 
after  having  presented  a  gift  to  the  future  queen,  who  continued  hor 
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progress  througib  Tokyn,  Bnigeei»  01denbiii«g,  Newport^  Dimldrk,  and 
Oiayelines  to  Calais,  where  she  arrived  on  the  1 1th  of  December.  As 
she  approached  that  place.  Lord  Lisle,  lieutenant  of  the  castle,  and  Sir 

George  Carew,  with  a  gallant  train  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  met 
licr  and  escorted  her  into  Calais,  under  a  royal  salute  of  artillcrv  from 
tlic  \  tssels  stationed  there,  which  was  echoed  by  the  ordnance  along 
the  coast. 

Anne,  detained  by  adverse  winds,  remained  twenty  days  at  Calais, 
during  which  she  was  courteously  entertained.  She  sailed  from  Calais, 
December  27tb,  1539,  attended  by  a  fleet  of  fifly  sail,  and  had  so 
fiiTourable  a  passage  that  she  landed  at  Deal  the  same  day  at  five 
o'clock,  and  proceeded  to  Walmer  Castle,  where  she  met  with  a  regal 
welcome.  She  next  proceeded  to  Dover,  and  thence  to  Canterbury. 
At  Rochester,  Henry,  who  had  privately  repaired  to  the  town  in  the 
height  of  anxiety  to  behold  his  bride  elect,  obtained  a  private  view  of 
the  princess  which  overwhelmed  him  with  vexation  and  disappointment. 
Tall  indeed  and  of  striking  proportions,  Anne  was  beyond  doubt,  but  so 
plain  and  deficient  in  grace  and  dignity  that  in  the  excessive  niortili- 
cation  of  tlie  nioineiit,  tlio  king  exclaimed  "  iliey  had  brought  him  a 
great  Flanders  umre,  whom  he  could  not  ]>ossibIy  love."  To  complete 
his  annoyance  Anne  spoke  only  the  German  language,  of  which  he 
was  entirely  ignorant.  An  interriew  with  the  king  himself  did  not 
prepossess  Anne  much  more  in  his  &TOur.  Henry  brought  wiUi  him 
a  paiUet  of  sable  dcins  for  her  nedc  and  a  rich  muff  and  tippet  for 
**  a  new  yearns  gift»"  and  had  even  sent  to  say  so,  but  so  destitttte  did  he 
conader  the  lady  of  beauty  that  he  would  not  present  them  with  his 
own  hand,  but  left  them  to  be  conveyed  to  Anno  next  day  by  Sir 
Anthony  Brown.  Returning  to  Greenwich  he  lamented  his  liard  fate 
in  jiathetic  terms  witliout  receiving  any  consolation  from  his  courtiers, 
wlio  remarked  that  kings  could  not,  like  their  suV)jcct**,  act  to  please 
themselves,  but  their  choice  nmst  be  by  necessity  guided  by  others. 
A  council  was  actually  ealli-d  to  consider  if  l>j  any  possibility  Anno 
could  be  restored  to  her  friends  without  the  marriage  being  completed, 
but  for  reasons  of  state  the  king  durst  not  affront  her  family.  The 
king  had  heard  of  a  sort  of  prior  contract  between  Anne  and 
FrandSk  son  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  hoped  to  take  advantage  of 
this  to  break  off  the  match,  hut  the  ambassadors  of  the  Duke  of  Cleves, 
on  the  sul  )joct  being  named  to  them,  offered  to  produce  a  formal  rcnun- 
ciation  of  the  c<mtract,  which  would  be  in  &ct  an  absolute  release.  Thus 
no  hope  of  escape  was  left,  and  Henry  was  compiled  with  reluctance 
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to  doie  Ui6  affair  with  Anne,  remarking,  that  as  matters  had  gone  eo 
far,  he  must  eren  put  l)is  neck  into  the  collar." 

Anne  men ti  t  i nie  awaited  Henry's  commands  at  Dartford.    The  king 

having  decided  to  marry  her  even  against  his  ivill,  made  a  pul^lic 
announcement,  tliat  Anne  shonM  be  met  and  w  elcomed  aa  queen  at 
Greenwich,  and  at  tliat  place  live  or  six  tlionsand  hoi  semen  assembled  for 
a  procession,  where  IIlhi y  ntid  the  ambassador  of  the  emperor  joined 
them.  Anuoot  Cleve8rH.->L  inetlleury  in  public  on  the  j>l;i  m  i  Blackheath, 
near  Shootcra'  Hill,  whence  with  all  the  pageantry  of  jjumpous  state  she 
was  conducted  to  Greenwich,  where  the  ceremony  of  her  marriage  was 
perfonned  on  January  6th,  with  the  splendour  befitting  the  occasion. 

Shortly  afterwards,  C?rom well,  who  had  been  so  aealouB  to  bring  about 
this  match,  enquired  of  Henry  with  no  small  anxiety  whether  he  liked 
his  queen  better  t  A  decided  negative  was  tho  reply,  to  whicli  were 
added  many  unpleasant  remarks  respecting  the  qnem.  After  this, 
although  Henry  was  eivil  ontwarilly  to  Anno,  and  apparently  treated 
his  minister  with  his  farmer  confidence,  siu-li  was  his  real  displeasure 
at  the  Tnarriaare,  tiiat  it  UmI  ultimately  to  the  ruin  of  this  minister,  who, 
worthy  of  a  bettor  fate,  was  tried,  coiKlcinned  and  executed. 

After  Crom well's  death  Henry  s  tUsiiko  to  Anne  was  more  openly 
evhiccd.  On  the  12th  of  April  her  dower  had  been  settled  by  the 
parliament,  by  whidi  her  legal  rights  as  Queen  Consort  were 
acknowledged.  Not  long  after,  her  foreign  attendants  were  dismissed. 
Anne  seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  left  quite  at  the  mercy  of  Henry's 
caprice,  who  did  not  scruple  to  outrage  her  leelingB.  It  almost 
appears  as  if  the  deatli  of  Cromwell  was  designed  to  deprive  her  of  his 
service  and  friendship ;  fur  Ainie  had  ajipearcd  to  seek  his  counsel  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  which  Cromwell  abstained  from  giving  from 
pni'lential  motives.  The  last  appearance  of  the  king  and  queen 
iu  public  together  wjis  at  Durham  House  on  the  occasion  of 
some  spleuflid  pageants  fjiven  in  liunom-  of  their  marriage  by  Sir 
Tiioiiias  Seymour,  Sir  John  Dudley,  and  Sir  George  Carew  in  the 
month  of  ^^lay.  After  Cromwell's  arrest  Anne  was  sent  to  Richmond 
by  Henry  on  pretence  that  ah»  needed  the  country  air.  Henry  indeed 
was  bent  upon  separating  himself  legally  from  an  object  so  distatefbl  to 
him.  This  intention  was  known  to  the  house  of  parliament^  who  prayed 
him  to  allow  his  marriage  to  be  examined,  and  a  convocation  being  Bam> 
moned,  particulars  of  the  transaction  were  laid  before  it.  As  an  excuse 
for  a  divorce,  Henry  again  alleged  that  a  prior  contract  had  been  made 
for  Anne  by  hor  &Uier  to  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  at  the  time  she  was  in  her 
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minority,  although  this  Ikad  af\crwarda  been  annulletl  by  the  consent  of 
both  parties.  Moreover,  that  in  man  vinL'^  Am  c  himself  he  had  not 
inwardly  given  his  consent,  nor  had  he  thought  proper  to  consummate 
the  marriaii^c.  Thc?e  reasons  being  esteemed  satisfactory,  the  union  of 
Ilent-y  and  Anne  was  annulled,  and  the  decision  ratified  by  the 
parliament. 

The  conduct  of  Anne,  under  the  trying  circumstances  in  which  she 
vas  phced,  does  great  bonow  boHi  to  her  head  and  heart.  During 
the  short  period  she  lived  mtfi  Henry  she  seems  to  have  assiduously 
endeavoured  to  please  bim,  and  is  said  to  have  tak^  es^tecisl  pains  in 
acquiring  a  ]aiowle^  of  the  English  langusge,  knowing  bow  uncon- 
genial the  "high  Dutch"  was  to  the  ears  of  her  capricious  tyrant. 
The  king's  diafacter  was,  however,  but  too  obvious  during  even  her 
short  acquaintance  with  him  :  the  fate  of  Katharine  of  Arragon  and 
Anne  Boleyn  had  served  Anne  as  au  example.  With  calmness  and 
dijjnity  she  received  the  intimation  of  her  sentence.  So  placid  was  her 
manner  on  the  occasion,  to  induce  a  belief  that  her  lioart  was  desti- 
tute of  fceUng.  That  was  not,  however,  the  case,  but  clearly  Henry 
bad  never  tried,  and  oertably  bad  not  gained  her  affectioni^  and  die 
resigned  ber  ties  with  bim  without  regret^  so  readQy,  that  the  vanity  of 
Heniy  was  sensibly  mortified.  She  yielded  a  ready  assent  to  tbe 
propositions  made  by  him,  that  she  should  be  treated  as  an  adopted 
sister,  and  next  to  the  queen  or  his  daughter,  ^joy  the  honours  of 
precedence.  Those  conditions,  with  the  still  more  weighty  assurance 
of  an  annual  settlement  of  3000?.,  procured  her  willing  as.sent  to  the 
proposed  divorce.  There  was,  however,  one  point  on  which  Auue 
testified  some  s[»irit.  She  had  quitted  her  native  country  as  Queen  of 
England,  and  would  not  return  thither  under  any  inferior  dignity. 
The  residue  of  ber  days  she  accordingly  passed  in  England. 

Anne  was  Queen  of  England  only  six  months,  and  ere  her  divorce 
from  Henry,  bis  fickle  heart  had  formed  an  attacbment  to  Katharine 
Howard,  who  was  destined  to  supply  her  place  on  bis  tlu  one.  During 
the  short  period  tliat  Anne  was  Henry*s  wife,  she  certainly  did  study  to 
l^leaso  the  capricious  lord  in  whose  power  she  had  become  placed  by 
ilestinv.  Even  before  her  divorce  was  nnnonnccd,  sliehad  made  herself 
mistress  of  the  English  tongue,  and  .soon  after  adojited  the  stvle  of 
dress  of  her  new  countrywomen.  After  the  divorce,  liuwcver,  wa« 
carried  out.  Anno  stink  into  apparent  insicrnificance,  "  uo  more  being  said 
of  her  than  if  j>hc  were  dead."  Vet  the  accounts  of  contemporaries 
fibow  that  she  passed  ber  time  in  a  quiet  and  pleasant  domestici^. 
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extremely  belovod  whereTer  she  was  known,  and  truly  kind  to  the  poor. 

She  possessed  at  first  the  manor  of  Bletcliingly,  which  was  afterwards 
exchanged  for  that  of  Penshurst.  Ilor  time,  at  some  seasons,  was  passed 
at  Richmond,  at  others  at  Ham  or  ])artror(l,  ami  she  maintained  her 
iiitiinaej  with  the  Princesses  >r;u  y  and  Elizabt'tli.  She  survived  her 
iTiuLlicr's  death,  M'liich  took  {)]aL'e  a.d.  1543,  and  that  of  the  fickle- 
miinkMl  Henry  the  Eighth,  wlio  tenninated  his  existence  in  1547. 
Katharine  Howard'i*  death  must  have  caused  Anuc'ii  trarupul  lieart  to 
shudder  at  hor  own  narrow  escape ;  and  the  king's  subsequent  mar- 
riage with  Katharine  Pair  would  further  enU^ten  her  upon  hse 
own  good  fortune  of  exemption  from  the  caprices  of  so  variable  a 
character.  She  survived  the  young  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  attended 
the  coronation  of  Mary,  on  which  occasion  the  Princess  Ehzabeth  rode  in 
lier  carnage  in  the  royal  cavalcade.  The  death  of  Anne  of  Cloves 
took  place  at  her  palace  <at  Chelsea,  July  the  16th,  1557,  in  the  fourth 
year  of  ^fary's  reijjn,  and  the  forty  first  of  lier  own  age ;  and  )ier 
funeral  was  solemnised  in  Westminster  Abbey  with  royal  splendour  by 
the  queen's  orders. 

At  the  feet  of  King  Sebert,  the  orij^nal  founder  of  the  edifice,  hea 
the  last  remains  of  a  queen,  who  certainly  merited  better  treatment ; 
for  although  not  giflod  with  the  mental  attainments  of  Katharine  of 
Arragon,  the  graces  of  Anne  Boleyn,  or  of  Jane  Seymour,  she  pes* 
sessod  qualities  which  were  caleuli^d  to  adorn  her  station,  had  tiiey 
not  been  blunted  by  adverse  circumstances  and  the  will  of  an  impe- 
rious and  arbitrary  tyrant. 
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QuBEv  KathariiLe  Howard,  Henry  the  E^bth's  fifth  consort*  was  aprnng 

from  the  iin})crial  liouso  of  Cliarlcmngne,  being  the  descendant  of  the 
lovely  and  amiable  Adclais  of  Louvaine.  Sbgularly  eoflfugb,  she  was 
also  coiisin-2;crmnn  of  Anne  Boleyn. 

Lord  PMnumd  llowanl,  fatlior  of  tlio  queen,  had  distiniruished  him- 
self at  the  battle  of  Flodilen  Field,  and  recei\cd,  as  a  rocompense,  the 
forfeited  Dukedom  of  Xurfulk.,  with  the  honour  of  knighthood.  By  his 
■wife  Jocosa,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Culpepper,  of  IlolUugboui-n,  in 
Kent,  he  had  a  nnmerons  fomOy.  Katharine  was  his  fifth  diihl,  and 
supposed  to  be  bom  about  1522.  After  the  death  of  Joooea^  Lord  Howard 
tnairied  Lady  Dorothy  Troyes.  The  loss  of  a  mother  in  h«r  tender 
infancy,  was  Katharine's  first  misfortune  ;  the  second,  was  her  remoyal, 
on  the  death  of  bar  grandfather,  Lord  Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  to  the 
care  of  his  widow,  Agnes  Tylney.  This  lady  grievously  neglected  tho 
important  trust  reposc<l  in  her,  and  snfforcd  Katharine  to  associate 
freely  with  her  waitini;-womeri,  whose  apartment  she  shared.  Those 
persons  unhappily  were  of  a  most  abandoned  cliaracti-r;  and  thus  early 
throwu  into  immediate  association  with  vice,  it  was  no  wonder  that  tho 
erents  tmnqpired  vhidi  threw  afterwards  a  dark  doi»l  over  the 
brightness  of  the  illustrious  house  to  which  she  owed  her  origin. 

^couraged  by  the  female  attendants  of  her  grandmother,  Eatha- 
rine»  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen,  was  induced  to  give  encouragement 
to  the  presuming  addresses  of  Henry  Manoz,  a  pcrfonnor  on  the 
virginals,  who  had  been  attracte<i  by  her  youthful  beauty  whilo 
employed  as  her  instructor,  during  her  stay  at  Horsham,  in  Norfolk. 
With  this  man,  who  was  of  a  very  profligate  cliaracter,  Katharine  had 
several  stolen  interviews  ;  but  her  attachment,  if  such  it  could  be  called, 
was  interrupted  by  her  guardian's  removal  to  Lambeth,  on  the  occa^iou 
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of  the  ooronatbn  of  Anne  Boleyn,  Katharine's  cousin,  and  the  christen« 
ing  of  tho  in&nt Princees  Elizabedi,  ivhich  took  ]  lace  a.  d.  1 533.  There 
Kathnrine  omnmenced  another  acquaintance  equailj  derogatory  to  her 

higli  birth  and  dignity,  witli  Finiicis  Dcrham,  a  gentleman  employed  in 
the  service  of  her  uncle  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Derham,  being  a  favourite 
with  tho  aged  duclicss,  aspired  to  the  hand  of  the  lovely  girl  thus  unhap- 
pily thrown  in  his  way,  and  to  whoso  society  he  found  no  difficulty  in 
gaining  access,  surrounded,  as  she  still  was,  by  her  grandmother's 
household. 

The  artful  Derham  contrived  to  inainuAte  himself  so  far  into 
Katharine's  regard  as  to  obtain  an  exdiange  of  love-tokens.  He 
effected  dib  by  aiding  hee  in  her  necessity  for  money  to  purdbaBO 
various  articles  of  female  finery,  which,  though  coveted  by  tho  young 
and  rising  beauty,  w«re  beyond  her  reach.  So  grateful  was  Katharine 
fur  liis  attention,  that  she  actually  yielded  her  consent  to  become 
his  affianced  wife.  Such  an  acknowledgment  was  then  considered 
binding,  and  even  now  would  in  Scotland  bo  esteemed  a  lawful 
marriage.  Katliai  ine  consented  that  Dcrham  should  address  her  as 
lii.s  "  wife.*'  an  l  ai^reed  to  give  to  him  tho  name  of  "husband."  After 
this  Dcrbaiii  \sas  piivatcly  admittud  into  the  society  of  his  betrothed ; 
his  presents  to  her  continued  to  be  received,  and,  on  his  departure  on 
a  distant  expedition,  aJl  his  money  was  entrusted  to  her  care  I  Alas  ] 
how  tangled  a  web  was  fast  weaving  round  the  footstqw  of  Eng^d's 
future  queen  I 

When  the  aged  grandmother  of  Katharine,  who  had  blindly  been  the 
cause  of  aU  this  injury  to  her  j  oung  relative  by  her  own  uttw  neglect, 
was  made  at  last  acquainted  with  what  had  been  going  on  under  her 
roof,  such  was  her  indignation  that  she  is  said  to  have  vented  it  in 
"blows"  on  Katharine,  but  Derham  was  beyond  her  power. 

Tho  matter  was  concealed  from  scrutiny  for  the  .'^^akc  of  the  ilhis- 
trious  house,  on  which  a  member  had  bronsxht  shame  and  sorrow.  Tlio 
wretches  who  had  led  their  young  charge  into  so  ])erilous  a  jiath  wcio 
discharged  from  the  service  of  the  old  duchess,  and  Katiiarine  hci&elf 
waa  phced  under  a  severe  persOTal  restraint.  The  salutary  effect  of 
this  change  of  treatment  soon  became  obvious  by  an  alteration  in  her 
own  conduct ;  for  from  that  time,  in  her  progrera  towards  maturity,  she 
improved  in  every  feminine  grace,  accompanied  by  that  modest  reserve 
which  should  be  woman's  natural  inheritrace.  When,  therefore, 
Derham  privately  sought  to  renew  his  intercourse  with  her,  he  found 
that  an  insunnountahie  barrier  existed  in  the  altered  feelings  of  the 
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young  lady  herself.  For  the  present,  therefore,  be  returned  into 
Irdand. 

Heniy  the  Btghth  is  supposed  to  hare  first  met  Katharine  Howard 

at  a  banquet,  soon  after  his  iiuion  with  Anne  of  Clones.  The  contrast 
with  the  phlegmatic  queen  he  had  selected  made  the  loT^iness  of  the 

opening  beauty  yet  more  conspicuous,  and  the  conquest  was  complete. 
Katharine  was  speedily  appointed  maid  of  lionour  to  Queen  Anno,  and 
is  said  to  have  attracted  notice  for  her  propriety  of  conduct  in  tliis 
new  office,  in  which  capacity  she  certainly  acted  more  conscientiously 
than  either  Anno  Buic^n  or  Jane  Sejmour  had  done  towards  their 
royal  mirtress  of  that  day.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  divorce  of 
Heniy  followed  this  new  attachment,  and  within  a  km  days  or  hours 
after  that  event  waa  puhlidy  announced,  the  king  was  privately 
united  to  Katharine  Howard,  who  in  the  following  month  waa  puUidy 
introduced  at  Hampton  Court  as  his  quo«L  After  this  she  aeoompanied 
her  husband  to  Windsor,  and  was  bis  companion  in  a  royal  progress 
through  the  eouritry. 

Notliiiig  could  exceed  the  fondness  of  Ilcmy  for  his  new  consort, 
wliom  historians  describe  as  beautiful  in  person  and  p^raceful  in 
demeanour,  while  her  exceedingly  youtiiful  and  childish  nianuers  added 
fresh  charms  in  the  eyes  of  her  royal  spouse.  She  acquired  the  king's 
entire  confidence,  whidi  was  extcnided  to  her  whole  family ;  and,  so 
desiroua  was  Heoiy  to  exhibit  his  private  happmess  to  the  nation,  that 
he  gave  orders  that  a  aolram  puldic  thanki^Ting  should  he  offered  up 
to  Heaven,  for  the  blessing  bestowed  on  him  in  such  a  wife !  The 
blissful  dream  of  lus  love  was  not,  however,  destined  to  be  of  long 
endurance.  The  very  day  followinfr  that  ceremony,  Cranmcr  forwarded 
to  him  the  particulars  of  Katharine's  early  life,  which  have  aheady 
been  disclosed  to  the  reader.  These  had  been  coniinunicated  to  the 
prelate  during  the  late  royal  progress  into  the  North,  and  had  the 
effect  of  drav^ing  tears  from  the  eyes  of  the  hitherto  enraptured  and 
happy  Henry ! 

The  dreadfhl  discovery  of  Katharine's  guilt  was  brou^t  about  by  ■ 
the  persons  who  had  early  implicated  h^  in  crime.   The  women  who 

had  been  her  first  associates,  and  were  acquainted  with  every  particular 
of  her  in£skncy,  finding  her  elevated  to  the  r^al  dignity,  made  use  of 
this  information  to  secure  their  own  advancement.  Thus  Katharine, 
entirely  at  their  mercy,  was  forced  to  receive  their  communications ; 
and  horeclf,  ignorant  of  the  art  of  writing,  was  compelled  to  admit 
Francis  Ucrham  into  her  household  as  her  own  private  secretary. 
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to  preT«it  exposure  of  the  letters  they  addresaed  to  her.  Lady 
Bochford,  the  very  person  whose  intrigues  had  bceu  tlie  ruiu  of  Lcr 
cousin.  Queen  Anne  ]5i>leyn,  was  moreover  Katharine's  {n  liicipal  lad3' 
in  waiting :  througli  lier  intervention  Katharine  had  a  long  interview 
with  her  relative  Thomas  Culpepper,  whose  object  seems  to  have  been 
to  expostulate  with  her  on  her  imprudence  in  admitting  Derliam  again 
into  licr  confidence,  but  who  from  the  lateness  of  the  hour  selected 
because  iiivulve<l  in  the  suspicions  attached  to  Katharine. 

After  the  lirat  bui  ht  of  passion  and  indignation,  Henry  summoned 
his  council,  and  caused  the  persons  from  whom  the  information  which 
implicated  Katharine  had  heen  reoeired,  to  be  strictly  questioned. 
After  this,  the  criminal  parties  were  apprehended,  when  Derham  con« 
fessed  boldly  '*^t  a  promise  of  marriage  had  been  exchanged 
between  himself  and  the  (luecti,  many  years  prenous  to  her  union 
with  the  king  ;  that  they  had  Uved  as  man  and  vdfe  while  he  was 
in  the  service  of  her  grandmother,  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk  ;  that 
they  M  ere  regarded  in  that  light  among  the  servants  in  the  family ; 
that  he  was  accustomed  to  call  her  wife,  and  that  she  had  often 
called  him  husband,  before  witnesses  ;  that  they  had  exchanged  giils 
and  love-tokens  frequently,  iu  those  days  ;  and  that  he  had  given 
her  money  whenever  he  had  it."  Since  Katharine's  marriage  with 
the  king,  he  solemnly  denied  that  any  familiarity  had  taken  place 
between  them. 

The  king's  feeling  may  be  imagined,  at  finding  tbat  the  idolised 
Katharine  was  so  entirely  unworthy  of  his  affection.  He  would  not 
encounter  an  interview  with  her,  nor  send  any  message  ;  but  the 
council  in  a  body  waited  on  her,  to  inform  her  of  what  had  occurred. 
Katharine  vehemently  asserted  her  innocence ;  but,  on  being  left  to 
herself,  fell  into  fits,  which  were  so  violent  as  to  endanger  her  life. 
Aflerw^ards,  wlien  she  found  the  testimony  of  otlicrs  had  made  it  fruit- 
less to  deny  her  guilt,  she  signed  a  full  confession,  upon  which  she  was 
attainted,  togctlicr  with  Ladj'  Rochford,  of  high  treasrau  liy  an  act  of 
rurliumejit,  which  also  declared  most  of  her  family  guilty  of  misprision 
of  treason.  This  act  contained  the  extraordinary  dause,  that  if  in 
fiiture  the  king,  or  any  of  his  successors,  should  marry  a  lady  in  whose 
character  any  flaw  existed,  any  pnson  knowing  such  to  be  the  esse, 
should  incur  the  same  penalty ;  while  the  lady  herself  for  concealing 
her  fault,  wotdd  likewise  be  declared  giulty  of  high  treason.  This 
law  was,  however,  repealed  in  the  following  year. 

The  degraded  queen  had  been  removed  from  Hampton  Court  to 
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Sion  House,  and  thence  was  afterwanls  convevc d  to  the  Tower,  where 
she  passed  one  night,  that  which  prcceilcd  her  cxecutiou. 

Derham,  Manox,  and  Culpepper  had  been  executed  immediately 
after  their  confession,  and  their  heads  were  placed  orer  London  Bridge. 
During  the  internal  between  the  discoverj  of  the  queen's  guilt  and  her 
punishment,  the  aged  Duchess  of  Norfolk  was  committed  to  prison, 
where  grief  and  terror  caused  her  to  be  seized  by  a  dangerous  illness. 
She  was,  however,  as  well  as  the  other  members  of  her  family,  finally 
pardoned  after  the  death  of  her  grandchild.  Katharine  learnt  in  snc- 
ccssion  all  these  sad  i^ai  ticulars,  during  tlic  brief  intcr^'al  that  preceded 
her  own  fitc  The  ])uke  of  Norfolk,  her  uncle,  was  her  onlv  sur- 
vivinor  friend  who  could  have  averted  her  doom  by  exertions  iu  her 
behalf,  but  she  hud  offended  him,  and  ho  abandoned  her  in  the  hour 
of  anguish,  as  he  had  done  hu  otJier  niece*  Anne  Boleyn,  and  various 
otliw  of  his  relatires. 

The  royal  assent  to  the  attainder  of  Katharine  Howard  having  been 
obtained,  the  qnera  was  cmducted  to  the  seaffdd  on  the  18th  of 
February  ;  that  same  scaffold  on  which  Anne  Bolcyn,  no  less  beautiful 
than  hoifielf,  had  recently  suffered  deatli.  Lady  fiochford  was  the 
companion  of  Katharine,  and  suffered  with  her  ;  a  just  retriliution  for 
her  conduct  towards  Anne.  The  queen  received  the  fatal  stroke  with 
a  composure  which  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  -witnesses  led  to  tho 
belief  of  her  innocence,  and  Lady  Kocliford  imitJited  the  demeanour  of 
her  mistress.  As  soon  as  the  execution  of  the  sentence  was  over,  tho 
mangled  body  of  Katharine  was  rmored  without  any  funereal  honours, 
and  depositdd  near  the  remains  of  her  equally  unfortunate  predecessor 
in  the  affections  of  Henry — ^Queen  Anne  Boleyn,  within  the  walls  of 
the  Tower. 

Thus  died  King  Henry's  fiflh  wife,  who,  notwithstanding;  lier  early 
failings,  appears  clearly  to  have  been  guiltless  of  any  of  the  crimes 
against  tlie  kiug  which  were  laid  to  her  charge.  Slie  was  put  to  death 
without  trial,  and  in  violation  of  all  tlie  constitutioual  safeguards  of 
human  life  wliich  had  been  raised  by  the  law.s  of  England  against  the 
evil  passions  of  tyrants.  I^ut  no  such  tyrant  as  Henry  the  Eighth 
ever  poUuted  any  throne.  Ilia  character  lias  been  admirably  drawn  by 
Sir  Walter  Baleigh, — "  If  all  the  patterns  of  a  merciless  tyrant,"  he 
observes,  **had  been  lost  to  the  world,  they  might  have  been  found  in 
this  prince." 
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KaTHABINB  Pabb,  altliougli  not  of  a  noble,  ms  of  a  very  ancient 
doscent,  connected  by  both  her  parents  with  some  of  the  noblest 
families  in  England,  and  even  with  royalty  itsolf.  Slic  inherited  the 
blood  of  the  ISaxon  kings,  as  well  as  that  of  the  great  houses  of  Keviile, 
ICarls  of  Westmoreland,  the  Marmioiis,  ChampioiiS  of  England,  and 
others  of  nearly  equal  dignity.  Ilcr  relationship  was,  tlicrcfore,  much 
clearer  than  that  of  Henry  the  Eighth  with  some  of  his  former  queens 
for  nhxm  he  daimed  the  ^tinction,  although  in  this  mstance  be  did  not 
deem  a  dispensation  from  the  pope  necessarj,  on  the  ground  of  consan- 
guinity. Kadiarine  Parr,  -who  is  said  to  bare  been  bom  in  1513,  lost 
her  father  when  not  more  than  five  years  old ;  but  this  loss  was  little 
injurious  to  her  future  welfare,  for  her  mother,  a  domestic  and  sensible 
woman,  bestowed  siicli  pains  on  her  education  as  to  fully  i ultivate  her 
abihties,  whicli,  even  while  yet  in  childhood,  gave  proof  that  thoy  were 
of  no  ordinary  stamp.  It  is  pleasing  to  look  back  on  the  domestic 
picture  of  the  fair  and  youthful  widow  Lady  Parr,  suiTounded  by  her 
three  cliildreu,  two  daughters  and  a  sou,  to  whom  she  devoted  all 
her  thoughts  and  time  in  the  tranquil  solitude  of  Ihe  countrynKst 
bequeathed  to  ber  by  her  buriiand,  trbile  yet  young  enough — ^beiqg 
only  m  her  tw^ly-Moond  year  when  her  huslMnd  died — to  entertain 
project  of  forming  another  marriaga 

Under  the  care  of  tins  excellent  lady,  and  with  the  tuition  of 
those  capable  of  instructing  her,  Katharine  Parr  acquired  a  know  ledge, 
not  only  of  the  usual  rtulimcnts  of  female  education,  but  of  ancient 
and  modern  languages.  Ear  from  considering  licr  studies  as  a  weari- 
some task,  she  a])i)lied  to  them  with  a  diligence  which  proved  her 
plcaiiure  iu  tlieni,  and  her  maturity  bore  plentiful  fruits  of  her  indusitry 
and  loTO  of  teaming. 
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KaiHarine  married  at  a  very  early  age  the  Lord  Borough,  a 
descendant  of  the  de  Bur<^lis,  celebrated  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Third  by  the  prominent  part  taken  by  one  of  its  members,  Hubert  de 
Bui^h,  Earl  of  Kent*  in  the  transactions  of  those  troubled  times< 
Ifany  years  the  senior  of  his  youtlirul  bride,  and  with  children  by  a 
former  marriage  older  than  her,  Lord  Borough  found  uo  cause  to  regret 
having  chosen  a  wife  of  such  tender  age.  They  arc  said  to  have  Hvcd 
harmoniously  durinfjr  their  union,  and  he  died  when  .slie  was  only  in  her 
sixteenth  year,  leaving  her  a  large  dowry,  which,  added  to  her  pereonal 
charms  and  cultivation  of  mind,  rendered  her  one  of  the  most  attractive 
women  in  England  :  no  wonder,  then,  that  she  had  many  suitors. 
Lord  Latimer,  although  past  his  youth,  and  tmoo  a  iridower,  ^as  the 
preferred ;  nor  can  this  preference  be  attributed  to  mercenary  motive?, 
for  Katharine's  own  fortune  precluded  these,  thoii^  the  vast  wealth 
and  nohle  seats  of  Lord  Latimer  might  have  tempted  a  les8<ri<^y 
dowered  bride.  Lord  Latimer  was  the  father  of  a  son  and  daughter 
by  his  second  wife,  and  sueh  was  the  judicious  and  gentle  conduct  of 
Katharine  towards  them,  and  lier  unvaried  kindness  to  their  father, 
that  she  secured  the  ail'ectiou  and  formed  the  happiness  of  the  family. 
So  admirable  were  the  qualities  of  Lady  Lutiuier,  and  so  prudent  and 
decorous  were  her  manners,  that  she  was  looked  up  to  with  an  esteem 
and  veneration  seldom  accorded  to  so  yonthliil  a  woduud.  Sbe  passed 
the  greater  portion  of  her  time  in  the  peaceful  seclusion  of  the 
country,  dischai^ng  with  seal  and  tenderness  the  duties  of  a  wife  and 
stepmother,  proving  herself  the  soother  of  the  cares  and  infirmities  of 
an  elderly  husband,  and  the  friend  and  adviser  of  his  son  and  daughter. 
Though  of  acquirements  so  superior  to  the  generality  of  her  sex,  she 
was  totally  exempt  from  the  liedaiitry  and  free  from  the  pretension 
which  so  often  detract  from  sujieiior  icnowledge  in  the  young  and 
beautiful.  That  she  had  already  learned  to  think  for  lu  raelf  may  bo 
concluded,  when — with  a  husband  old  enough  to  bo  li^r  father,  and  a 
prejudiced  if  not  a  bigoted  Roman  Catholic — she,  without  embittering 
the  peace  and  happiness  of  her  conjugal  life  by  a  single  argument  on 
religious  subjects,  had  sincerely  turned  her  strong  mind  to  the  reformed 
religion,  the  seeds  of  whbh  were  now  planted  to  bring  forth  their 
fruits  at  a  liiter  period. 

Of  Lord  Latimer's  devotion  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  a  strong 
and  to  himsilf  a  dangerous  proof  was  given  by  liis  joining,  an  one  of 
the  leaders,  the  band  a=snciatcd  in  tlie  north  of  England  under  tho 
name  of  the    Pilgrimage  of  Graces  '  and  headed  by  Robert  Aske,  to 
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demand  a  restoration  of  the  churdi  i  i '  rij  and  mcmaateriefl^  which 
led  to  an  open  insurrection,  when  an  appeal  to  the  smemffn  was  found 
ineffectttal. 

Katharine  soon  after  her  husband's  pardon  for  his  participation  in 
this  afiair  again  became  a  wid<jw,  and  by  this  event  a  large  dowry  was 
nddcd  to  her  incomo,  iticUidiuij  tlie  mnnors  of  Cimd>crtoTi,  "Wadbrtrou:^li, 
and  sevcrfil  otln  r  estub  a  in  Worcestci-shire.  At  hberty  to  follow  tlio 
bias  of  fu  r  own  coiivii  tions,  she  now  turned  to  the  study  of  that  creed 
which  the  oppusitiuu  that  might  naturoiiy  bu  expected  from  her  Into 
lord  had  previously  prevented  her  fix>m  openly  avowing.  AsOBted  in 
her  researches  after  truth  bj  some  of  the  ablest  adrocates  of  the 
reformation,  die  soon  embraced  with  pious  feorour  the  tenets  she  could 
no  longer  doubt.  The  courage  eyinced  by  Katharine  Parr  in  thus 
confronting  danger,  was  no  less  remarkable  than  the  piety  which  led 
her,  while  yet  a  youthful  and  lovely  woman,  in  the  possession  of  great 
wealth,  and  uncontrolled  mistros-s  of  her  own  actions,  to  turn  from  the 
fa'^fi nations  of  pleasure,  and  the  admiration  she  was  formed  to 
(Oininaud,  to  devote  her  time  to  higli*  r.  nobler  aims,  in  the  study  uf 
her  adopted  religion,  and  the  practice  of  itj»  duties.  But  the  austerity 
of  her  life,  so  unusual  in  her  sex  and  at  her  age,  did  not  deter  suitors 
from  seddng  her  hand.  Among  the  most  brilliant  of  these  was  one 
who  had  captivated  many  a  female  heart  by  his  personal  attractions, 
gaUant  bearing,  and  the  art  with  which  these  advantages  were  exhibited 
when  he  wished  to  please.  But  perhi^  the  fair  object  to  whom  he 
now  directed  his  attention  was  less  sti  nck  by  his  manly  comeliness^ 
great  aa  it  was  reported  to  be,  than  by  tiic  knowledge  that  he  leaned  to 
the  creed  sfie  had  adoptc<l ;  for  although  Sir  Thomas  Seymour  could 
not  be  considered  a  religious  man,  the  mere  fact  that  he  preferred  the 
reformed  to  the  ancient  faith,  nmst  have  pleaded  greatly  in  his  favour 
with  Katharine,  whose  hearty  softened  by  his  assiduities,  yielded  itself 
to  his  keeping,  and  won  her  to  consent  to  bestow  ber  hand  on  him  at 
no  very  distant  day.  Fate  had  decreed  that  this  marrisge  was  not  to 
be^  or  at  least  not  then ;  for  Katharine,  who  had  already  been  the  wife 
of  two  elderly  widowers,  was  reserved  to  become  the  fflzth  wife  of  a 
third,  and  of  no  less  a  personage  than  her  liege  sovereign.  That  she 
wns  already  well  acquainted  with  the  kinpr.  is  provc  l  hy  Iut  kinsman, 
the  poet  Throckmorton.  By  her  intlucneo  a  {H;riiecution  of  Sir  George 
Throckmorton,  by  Cromwell,  Henry  the  Eighth's  secreta,ry,  was  put  an 
cad  to,  and  Cronnvoll's  own  fall  precipiiate*].  This  fact,  which  shows 
her  influence  with  the  king,  took  ])laco  in  1510,  nine  years  before  her 
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marriage  with  liim.  She,  herself^  came  In  for  some  of  the  spoils  of 
Cromwell's  estate, — amongst  others,  the  manor  of  Wiiubledou. 

She  at  &st  met  the  king's  advances  with  more  of  distnnt  and  alann 
than  with  gratified  ambition.  .The  fiite  of  most  of  her  predeceBsors 
must  haTe  served  as  an  awfal  mmixig  to  any  woman  selected  hj 
Henry  to  replace  them  ;  for,  however  conacions  of  her  own  pmity,  the 
well-known  caprice  of  that  self-willed  tyrant,  and  the  unhesitating 
cruelty  with  wliidi  lie  obeyed  its  impulses,  could  not  fail  to  make  her 
tremble  at  placing  her  destiny  in  his  power.  Fear,  in  Kathnrine's  case, 
was  aided  by  her  afifection  for  another,  in  opposing  the  suit  of  him  who 
was  more  accustomed  to  command  than  to  sue. 

This  reluctance  ou  her  part  only  served  to  increase  the  ardour  of 
Heniy,  who  plied  his  suit  ao  aacoessfidly,  that  Katiiarine  at  length 
assented  to  become  his  bride,  ere  the  period  prescribed  by  etiquette 
fat  her  mounung  &r  Lord  Latimer  had  expired.  What  beoune  of  Sir 
Thomas  Seymour,  while  Henry  wooed  and  won  bis  intended  wife^ 
history  does  not  inform  ns.  Too  experienced  a  courtier  to  risk 
offending  his  royal  master  and  brother-in-law,  by  disputing  the  hand 
of  Katharine,  he  probably  now  wislicd  to  conceal  that  he  had  ever 
sought  it,  and  nothing  during  the  king's  life  leads  to  a  supposition  that 
he  believed  any  attachment  between  his  queen  and  brother-in-law  had 
ever  existed. 

!nie  nuptials  of  Henry  with  Katharine  were  solemnised  in  Jtdy, 
1543,  at  Hampton  Oourti  with  all  befitting  state,  in  the  preoenoe  of  the 
daqghters  of  Henry,  and  sereral  of  the  lords  and  kdies  moat  esteemed 
by  and  ccmnected  with  tiie  soTereign  and  his  bride.   Among  these  was 

the  Earl  of  Hertford,  the  :  igl  t  of  whom  must  have  reminded  Katharine 
of  her  broken  vows  to  his  absent  brother,  if  amhitiou  had  not  at  last 
wholly  triumphed  over  more  tender  feeUngs.  This,  the  sixth  raarriap;e 
contracted  by  llcnry,  excited  no  dissatisfection  in  his  subjects,  and  no 
envy  or  dishke  towards  the  object  of  his  choice.  It  seemed  to  be  well 
understood  that  it  had  not  been  achieved  by  any  aspirings  or  intrigues 
on  the  part  of  KatJiarine,  whose  reputation  for  virtue,  prudence  and 
moderation,  bad  acquired  her  genorsl  esteem  and  respect  Her 
elevation  served  not  to  detract  from  her  noble  qualities.  Undaailed 
by  the  splendour  that  surrounded  her,  she,  firom  the  commencement  <^ 
her  marriage^  performed  towards  her  husband  and  his  children  the 
duties  <ji  an  attentive  wife  and  a  kind  mother,  soothing  the  irascibility 
of  a  temper  never  good,  but  now  rendered  more  intolerable  by  the 
infirmities  entailed  by  bis  increasing  ago»  and  the  result  of  liia  gross 
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habits  of  self-indulgence.  Ko  longer  able  to  enjoy  those  sports  for 
which  bis  obesity  and  Bhattered  bnlth  unfitted  bko,  Henry  pined  for 
bis  wonted  amnsementSy  and  brooded  orer  the  change  in  liinuelf  with 
^oomj  fiNrebodingB  of  {he  final  issoa  If  tiie  choice  he  bad  made  in 
bis  advanced  age  could  not  brmg  bun  all  the  pleasure  he  might  have 
anticipated  in  the  possession  of  a  wife  still  youthful  and  handsome 
enough  to  excite  love,  it  at  least  secured  him  a  tender  and  assiduous 
nurse,  and  an  intelligent  and  sweet-tempered  companion.  Without 
her,  deplorable  must  have  been  the  declining  years  of  this  relentless 
tyrant.  To  Katharine,  how  light  in  the  balance  in  vrhich  human 
happiiicvs  is  weighed,  must  have  appeared  the  dignity  and  grandeur  to 
which  iiliQ  had  been  raided,  in  comparison  with  the  price  with  which 
she  had  purchased  it ! 

A  more  pleasant^  althoqgb  searody  a  less  diificnit  task  ht  the 
queen,  was  that  of  the  dischai^  of  her  maternal  duties.  The  un&el- 
ing  and  capricious  conduct  of  Henrj  to  bis  offi^xring  bad  created  in 
their  breasts  sentiments  of  dislike,  if  not  hatred,  towards  eadk  other* 
The  Fkincess  Mary  was  too  old  when  she  lost  her  royal  mother  not  to 
comprehend  and  bitterly  feel  the  insults  and  injustice  heaped  on  the 
head  of  that  virtuous  queen — insults  wliich  must  have  abridged  her 
life — and  had  been  too  long  accustomed  to  be  considered  and  treated 
as  heiress  to  the  throne,  not  to  feel  the  injustice  of  being  robbed  of  her 
birthright,  to  make  room  for  the  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn,  the  hand- 
maid of  her  mother.  She,  the  scion  of  a  regal  race,  with  the  proud 
tan^  azula  of  Spain  flowing  in  ber  veins^  must  have  looked  disdain* 
fully  on  tiie  child  of  Anne  Boleyn  and  the  son  of  Jane  Seymour,  even 
had  she  not  been  stigmatised  as  illegitimate — a  wound  inflicted  no  less 
deeply  on  ber  loved  motb^a  fiune  than  on  hee  own  pride.  How 
difficult,  then,  must  it  hare  been  for  Katharine  Fsrr  to  haye  reconciled 
the  jarring  elements  of  dislike  natural  to  the  position  in  which  the 
offspring  of  Henry  had  been  placed,  and  to  weave  even  a  slender  and 
temporary  web  of  affinity  between  them  I  That  she  succeeded  in 
winning  their  affection  ^vliile  guiding  their  studies,  there  can  l>o  no 
doubt.  Proofs  of  this  exist  in  their  letters  to  her,  as  well  as  in  the 
harmony  in  which  they  are  reported  to  have  lived, — eonvincing  anil 
irrofragible  argiuneuts  in  favour  of  the  goodness  of  her  heart,  tlie 
excellenoe  of  her  temper,  and  the  aoundoess  of  bw  understanding. 

While  thus  consdentiously  and  tenderly  fulfilling  ber  conjugal  and 
maternal  duties,  Katharine  found  benelf^  very  soon  after  she  entered 
upon  them,  placed  in  a  position  not  only  difficulty  but  dangerous  to  ber 
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own  safety.  Her  devotion  to  the  prmciplos  of  tiie  r^wmatioii,  while 
it  won  her  the  osteon  and  reverence  of  thoee  who  eqwused  and  advo- 
cated tbtto,  awakoied  the  feara  and  exdted  the  didike  cf  those  opposed 
to  any  dumge.  Some  persons  of  Utdenote^  hut  <tfwiqxyt(eddianietei% 

had  formed  a  religious  pact,  professong  opinions  of  dissent  from  the  siz 
articles,  still  held  inviolable  by  the  church  and  state.  Infonnation 
havinf;  been  given  to  the  leaders  of  the  adverse  party,  they,  suspicious 
that  the  queen  tacitly  favoured  these  humble  reformers,  though  she 
did  not,  and  perhaps  dared  not,  openly  extend  her  protection  to  them, 
induced  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  to  plead  with  the  king  for 
pemiisiiioii  that  a  search  should  be  instituted  for  the  discovery  of 
books  meant  to  propagate  the  reformed  fiuth. 

Here  we  find  the  very  prelate  who  had  so  lately  pronounced  the 
nuptial  henediction  on  Henry  and  his  qneen,  actively  employed  in 
sowing  the  first  seeds  of  dissension  between  them — seeds  so  calculated 
not  only  to  destroy  the  happiness  of  both,  but  to  endanger  the  life  of 
one  ;  for  the  unrelenting  cruelty  of  the  king  was  too  well  known  not 
to  give  rise  to  the  thought  of  the  possible,  if  not  probable,  result  to 
Katharine,  if  she  incurred  the  disple;isure  of  her  stern  husband. 

Little  Avns  found  to  justify  suspicion  ;  but  that  little,  consisting  of 
some  commentaries  on  the  Bible,  and  an  unfinished  Latin  concordanco, 
offered  sufficient  cause,  to  those  who  were  predisposed  to  find  one,  for 
casting  into  prison  John  Marbeck,  a  chorister,  in  whose  house  they 
were  found,  and  three  individuals  with  whom  he  was  associated. 
These  three  were  tried  and  sentenced  to  the  stake;  bat  Harbeck, 
more  fortunate,  escaped  this  teciible  death*  some  one  having  interceded 
for  him  with  the  king.  What  must  have  been  the  feefings  of  the 
queen  at  this  harharous  cruelty  ezerdsed  towards  men  guilty  of  no 
crime  except  the  alleged  one  of  entertaining  the  same  creed  as 
her  own  t 

A  good  understanding  was  soon  established  between  the  Princess 
Mary  and  Katharine,  whicii  was  the  less  to  be  expected  from  the  great 
difference  in  their  creeds — a  difference  which  the  proximity  of  their 
ages  enabled  them  soon  to  perceive.  Nothing  was  left  undone  on  the 
part  of  the  queen  to  encourage  the  king  to  render  justice  to  both  his 
daughtras  by  assuring  their  pontion  at  court,  not  only  as  his  aeknow> 
ledged  offspring,  but  as  having  a  right»  in  case  of  the  feilure  of  male 
heirs,  to  succeed  him  on  the  throne ;  aUowing^  however,  precedence  to 
any  duldren  to  which  the  present  queen  should  give  birth.  Her  step- 
son. Prince  Edward,  experienced  Uie  most  unvarying  attention  from 
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Kalihariiib.  Shd  took  a  lively  interest  in  his  stacUei,  and  incited  him 
to  dil^enoe  in  them  bj  her  judicbiu  oonnael  and  ftTampK  while  hs, 
in  return,  erinoed  not  only  a  profound  reepect^  hiA  a  irann  affection,  to 

hiB  gentle  monitress. 

But  while  thus  praiaeworthily  discharging  her  duties  to  her  royal 
husband  and  his  offspring  in  the  domestic  sphere,  Katharine  was  by 
no  moans  neglectful  of  the  etiquette  and  stately  grandeur  which 
appertained  to  her  queenly  dignity,  and  which  she  scrupulously 
maintained  iu  demeanour,  manners,  and  dress.  Calm  and  reserved, 
yet  gracious,  she  strictly  avoided  ever  compromising,  even  in  small 
things,  as  wdl  as  in  great,  the  respect  due  to  the  throne.  Her  dress 
ms  not  only  remarkable  for  its  splendoar;  bat  st31  more  so  fat  good 
taste  and  attention  to  its  beoomingness— a  coquetry  which  is  perhiqis 
the  only  pardonable  one  in  a  married  woman  who  wishes  to  luep 
alive  the  admiration  of  her  husband.  If  Katharine's  beautyi  which 
all  acknowledged,  and  her  taste  in  dress,  which  all  approved,  excited 
in  the  breasts  of  others  the  admiration  she  only  sought  to  maintain 
in  that  of  her  sovereign,  the  dignified  reserve  of  her  manners  so 
cffectuallv  precluded  all  approaclies  to  familiarity,  that  not  even  an 
eye  dared  indicate,  nor  a  tongue  utter  a  sentiment,  less  profoundly 
respectful  than  was  meet  to  reach  the  ear  of  a  queen,  ^e  jealous 
Hairy,  exacting  as  he  was,  never  finmd  cause  for  reprooC  and  must 
have  often  bem  made  sensible,  by  the  force  of  contrast,  <tf  the 
difference  between  the  decorous  Queen  Katharine  and  the  gay  and 
thoughtless  Amie  Boleyn,  whose  levity  furnished  svich  weapons  to  her 
enemies  for  her  destruction.  Her  elevation  to  the  throne  did  not 
effect  any  change  in  the  lore  of  study,  which  had  been  a  peculiar 
characteristic  in  Katharine  from  her  early  youth  ;  nor  did  this  love  of 
grave  studies  prevent  her  from  those  feminine  occupations  wiih  the 
needle  to  which  learned  women  aie  seldom  prone.  She  is  said  to  have 
excelled  in' embroidery,  and  to  have  left  many  proofs  of  her  rare'sldn 
in  it  The  address  of  Katharine  succeeded  in  maintaining  her  infiuencc 
over,  the  bluff  Henry — a  ftct  proved  by  his  appointing  her  regent 
during  his  expedition  against'Franee  in  1544,  and  leaving  the  heir  to 
the  crown  and  the  two  princesses  solely  in  her  charge.  The  king 
had  previously  elevated  some  of  Katharine's  neiur  relatives  to  the 
peerage  ;  her  brother  he  created  Earl  of  Essex  and  Jfarquis  of 
Northampton,  and  on  her  uncle.  Lord  Parr,  he  bestowed  the  office  of 
lord  cliamberlain.  Indeed,  to  all  her  relatives  was  the  king's  favour 
extended,  in  compliance  with  her  wishes;  for  she  was  extremely 
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attached  to  them.  The  Earl  of  Hertford  was  appointed  hy  ilenry  to 
take  up  his  abode  in  tlw  rojal  palace  irith  the  queen-regent  during  the 
long's  absence — a  proof  tbat  Heniy  had  conceived  no  suspicion  of 
Katharine's  former  attadunent  to  Sir  Thimias  Seymour,  the  younger 
brother  of  Lord  Hertford  ;  otherwise,  with  his  jealous  tendency,  he  would 
not  have  furnished  occaaton,  by  the  residence  of  the  earl  in  the  same 
house  with  the  queen,  for  more  familiar  intercourse  with  Sir  Thomas. 

It  was  probably  during  TTmry's  cxjieditioa  tliat  Katharine  wrote 
the  work  entitled  "  The  Lameutatious  of  a  Sinner,"  which  has  acquired 
her  such  celebrity ;  for,  notwithstanding  its  brevity,  it  certainly 
displays  remarkable  ability  and  great  theological  learning,  mixed 
idth  lavish  flattisry  of  the  king. 

The  regmcj  of  Katharine  offers  nothing  remarkable.  If  ootutters 
could  find  no  subject  on  which  to  lavish  their  compliments  to  her,  her 
enemies  could  find  no  basis  for  blame,  the  best  proof  of  the  prudence 
and  caution  with  which  she  exercised  the  power  confided  to  her ;  and 
Henry  found  on  his  return,  after  the  surrender  of  Boulogne,  a  wife  as 
submissive  as  before,  and  anxious  to  resign  lirr  high  office  into  his 
firmer  hands,  glad  to  be  released  from  tlie  heavy  responsibility,  of 
which,  however,  she  had  proved  herself  so  worthy.  The  appointment 
of  Sir  Thomas  Seymour  to  the  office  of  gentleman  of  the  king's  privy 
chamber,  bj  bringing  him  into  immediate  contact  with  the  royal  house' 
hold,  must  have  been  painful,  if  not  tryinj^  to  the  feelings  of  KatharincL 
To  be  exposed  to  behold  daily  one  whom  she  had  for  the  first  and  only 
time  of  her  life  \oved,  must  have  reminded  her  of  hopes  of  happiness 
crushed  when  they  were  the  brightest ;  and  the  fear  of  her  fond 
remembrance  being  revealed,  even  by  a  glance,  cither  to  h*^r  jealous 
husband  or  her  former  lover,  must  have  often  haunted  her.  ilenry  had 
now  grown  as  frightful  in  person  as  ho  was  in  miiul.  His  obesity  had 
increased  to  a  degree  that  reudercd  him  a  moving  mass  of  bloated 
infinnities,  o£foring  a  remarlmble  ctmtrast  to  (he  hancbNnne  and  brilliant 
olgect  of  h«r  first  affection.  If  Katharine  felt  this,  she  so  well  concealed 
it|  that  never  ooold  the  ptying  eyes  of  those  around  her  discover 
aught  to  draw  even  the  flljg^test  suspicion  of  her  fi>rmer  prdforenoe  to 
their  minds. 

Although  certainly  the  most  esteemed,  if  not  the  most  passionately 
loved,  of  Henry's  queens,  Katharine  Parr  waa  never  crowned.  Motives 
of  economy,  and  not  any  want  of  respect,  were  the  cause  of  this  omission 
in  her  case,  an  onussion  of  etiquette  at  which  she  was  too  prudent  to 
experience  any  regret,  being  well  acc^uamted  with  the  dilEcuities 
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nnder  which  tlio  rojal  iiiiauccs  were  then  labouring,  and  which 
compollod  Henry  to  have  recourso  to  his  parliament  for  relief. 

Had  Katharine  been  vain  of  her  eriidiUon,  ahe  must  have  been 
gratified  bj  the  high  opinion  entertained  of  her  acqdrements  bj  no 
less  grave  and  teamed  a  body  tiban  llie  oniyerBity  of  Cambridge^ 
as  testified  by  a  letter  from  that  college  addressed  to  her  in  Latin, 
entreating  her  protection  with  the  king,  when  they  dreaded,  and  not 
without  reason,  that  he  meant  to  take  advantage  of  the  hcense  granted 
by  parhament,  to  possess  himself  of  the  incomes  of  colleges  for  his  own 
use,  and  thnt,  consequently,  Cambridge  would  share  tlic  general  fate 
which  menaced  all  others.  Katharine's  pleadings  in  favour  of  this 
university  were  successful,  and  there  is  a  charming  mixture  of  tmiretS 
with  well-acted  modesty  in  the  letter  in  which  she  announced  to  the 
learned  body  that  it  had  nothing  to  feut  from  the  king,  and  the  gravity 
mth  vriiich^  while  renouncing  all  pretension  to  erudition,  she  deUTws 
her  advice  on  the  stupes  to  be  protaed  and  pursoed  by  the  student*. 
This  letter,  like  all  others  written  by  her  after  her  elevation  to  the 
throne,  contains  such  flattering  and  dexterous  compliments  to  the  king, 
as  indicate  her  tact  and  fear  of  exciting  any  jealousy  in  him  by  aught 
that  could  be  deemed  a  pretension  to  the  learning  which  he  was 
ambitious  to  obtain  credit  for,  and  which  had  acquired  for  him  tlic 
unmerited  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith,  a  title  to  which  Katharine  liad 
infinitely  a  better  claim  by  lier  own  writings,  and  by  the  encouragement 
she  afiForded  to  the  translation  of  the  scriptures. 

Heavy  days  had  now  Men  on  the  king,  who  bore  them  not  more 
patiently,  because  increasing  infirmity  had  long  heralded  their  approach. 
The  great  obesity,  which  had  for  a  considerable  period  rendered 
exerdse  a  painful  if  not  an  impracticable  exertion,  now  tum^  to  a 
dropsy,  which  precluded  even  a  change  posture  without  aid,  while 
the  torture  inflicted  by  the  ulceration  in  one  of  his  logs  left  him  no 
repose.  It  was  now  that  Henry  learned  truly  to  appreciate  the 
obedient  wife  and  gentle  luu'sc,  who  watched  by  his  couch,  and  soothed, 
if  she  could  not  mitigate,  his  suiferings.  Her  delicate  hand  alone 
applied  the  remedies  recommended  by  the  medical  attendants,  and 
dressed  the  disgui^tiug  wound,  a  task  at  which  even  a  menial  might  hare 
shuddered.  Her  mild  and  dieerful  temper  suggested,  and  her  sweet 
roice  whispered  words  of  hope  and  oomfort»  when  die  past  had 
assumed  the  power  of  stinging  her  husband  witii  remorse,  the  |«esent 
had  become  insupportable^  and  the  dread  future  appalled  him. 

The  selfishness  of  Henry  led  to  his  aocording  an  increased  and 
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increasing  favour  to  tho  tender  mine  on  yAum  he  now  depended  for 
all  the  ease  and  earthly  oonaolation  he  could  eUll  hope  for ;  and  this 
growing  £aTonr  alanned  the  jealouvjr  of  those  who  wished  to  confine  all 

influence  over  their  sovereign  to  themselTcs.  To  destroy  this  sole 
blessing  left  to  Henry  in  bis  infirmities,  was  the  fixed  aim  of  these 
ambitious  men  ;  but  how  to  accomplish  tliis  object  agninst  one  so 
blameless  as  Katharine,  puzzled  even  them,  <although  their  brains  wore 
fertile  in  schemes  for  mischief.  The  adoption  and  firm  adherence  of 
the  queen  to  the  reformation  furuii^hed  the  only  chance  for  the  success 
of  their  project  to  injure  her.  Henry,  when  he  abjured  the  supremacy 
of  the  popc^  did  it  to  canj  oat  his  own  view^  and  was  much  more 
influenced  by  worhUy  than  spiritual  motives.  He  wished  that  his 
subjects  should  transfer  to  him  the  implicit  devotion  they  had 
previously  yielded  to  the  pojie,  and  was  disposed  to  rosent^  as  little 
short  of  treason,  and  to  punish  with  the  utmost  severity,  any  dissent 
from  liis  own  creed,  which,  while  it  rejected  certain  portions  of  the 
dogmas  of  the  ancient  faith,  retained  all  its  bigotry  and  fanaticism. 
Hence,  urged  on  no  less  by  liis  own  aversion  to  the  sHghtest  appeal 
from  his  opinion  on  religious  as  well  as  ou  other  subjects,  than  by 
those  who  were  inimical  to  the  queen,  ho  dedared  h^  btentioa  of 
visittng  with  the  heavi^t  penalties  all  those  who  presumed  to  entertain 
opinions  at  all  differing  Snm  his  own  in  points  (df  &ith.  How  &r  the 
grievous  state  of  his  body  might  have  influenced  his  mind  on  this 
occasion,  is  for  those  to  reflect  on  who  are  disposed  to  find  an  excuse 
for  his  indomitable  tyranny,  which,  not  content  with  governing  the 
lives  of  his  subjects  in  this  world,  sought  to  interfere  with  their  hopes 
of  another  and  a  better.  To  attack  the  queen  openly  would  hare 
been  too  bold  a  measure  for  the  wily  men  wlio  sought  her  dcstniction  ; 
they  therefore  first  turned  their  attcutiou  to  a  peiTsOu  in  whom  bho  was 
supposed  to  feel  a  strong  interest^  and  fr(»n  whom  they  anticipated  that 
the  blow  aimed  might  rebound  to  the  queen.  Anne  Askew,  a  yonthfbl 
and  fiur  matron  of  gentle  Mood  and  of  no  inoonsidenible  erudition, 
had  adopted  the  tenets  whidL  Katharine  was  more  than  suspected  of 
favouring,  if  not  maintaining,  and  had  been  in  consequence  expelled 
from  the  conjugal  roof  by  her  bigoted  husband.  Repudiated  by  him, 
she  devoted  herself  to  the  extension  of  the  religion  she  had  professed, 
and  by  so  doing  had  attracted  the  notice  and  inc  rca-scd  tho  displeasure  of 
those  opposed  to  it.  It  became  known  that  the  queen  had  accepted 
books  written  in  support  of  the  new  faith  from  this  kdy,  and  on  this 
dreumstanee  it  was  hoped  that  a  charge  could  be  grounded  against 
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fior  the  reading  of  probilnted  imtkB,  the  penalties  for  wfaidi  were 
then  ^ery  aorera. 

Anne  AAew,  the  nnfbrbuute  Tictim  of  these  persecutions,  under* 
went  luaTiy  Hpccios  of  torture  to  extort  from  her  some  acknowledgment 
that  might  implicate  the  queen ;  but  her  firmness  of  character  defeated 
the  hope  of  Katharine's  enemies,  and  none  of  the  cruelties  practised  on 
her  could  wring  from  licr  a  single  admission  that  could  injure  the 
queen.  Even  to  the  last  act  of  the  tragedy — her  terrible  death,  when 
the  flames  encircled  her  tortured  frame,  the  heroic  victim  maintained 
her  constancy  ;  and  those  who  beheld  her  martyrdom  were  so  struck 
by  the  seraphic  expreasi<m  of  her  oonnienanoeb  tbat  they  proclaimed  that 
she  had  already  begun  to  reap  the  reward  of  her  virtue  by  her  triuipph 
orer  physical  agony,  owing  to  her  thoughts  being  elerated  to  that 
Heaven  in  which  she  had  won  a  place. 

Secret  information  bad  bem  ffcvm  to  the  king  that  the  Lady 
Herbert,  sister  of  the  qneen,  was  much  addicted  to  the  study  of 
prohibited  worlcs  on  religion,  and  this  infornmtion,  joined  to  the  sole 
imprudence  of  which  Katharine  could  be  charged,  awakened  the 
enmity  of  the  cruel  and  moody  tyrant.  The  imprudence  to  which  we 
refer  is,  the  queen's  having  occasionally  entered  upon  controversial 
subjects,  which,  although  maintained  on  her  part  with  perfect  good 
temper,  and  an  aroidanoe  of  aught  which  might  be  deemed  offensive 
to  the  king,  had,  nevertheless,  displeased  Ima  The  not  adopting  hU 
opinions  on  all  subjects  was  a  sin  of  deep  dye  in  his  eyes,  but  the 
advocating  her  own  was  deemed  an  unpardonable  onft  He  expressed 
his  dissatisfaction  in  the  presence  of  the  ffishop  of  Winchester,  one  of 
Katharine's  bitterest  enemies;  and  he,  emboldened  by  this  encourage- 
ment, ventured  to  disclose  all  that  his  enmity  could  suggest  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  queen,  expressing,  at  the  same  time,  his  wonder 
that  she  dared  to  oppose  one  allowed  by  all  to  be  so  well  versed  and 
deeply  grounded  in  theological  points  as  the  king.  Tlius,  by  the  most 
laviaii  llatlury,  lie  increased  Henry  s  overweening  vanity,  and  awakened 
bis  ire  that  anj  one  dared  to  wound  it,  and  so  effectually  did  the  wily 
prelate  w<ixk  <m  the  wcnst  feelings  of  bis  msster,  even  going  so  fiir  aa 
to  accuse  the  queen  of  evil  intentions  towards  bim,  that  Henry  yielded 
to  persuadon  that  articles  cf  impeadbmoit  against  bw,  and  all  the 
ladies  of  the  court  whom  she  most  trusted,  should  be  drawn  up ;  that 
the  most  rigid  search  should  be  made  in  thoir  apartments,  in  order  to 
discover  some  books  or  papers  that  might  serve  to  implicate  the  queen, 
ytho  was  to  be  arrested  and  conveyed  to  the  Tower*   These  article^ 
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intE  the  order  Sxr  her  arrest^  to  vhich  her  life  migfat  he  the  Bacrifiee^ 
were  fortunately  dropped,  acddentaUy,  in  the  palace,  by  Chancellor 
Wriotheeley,  after  Henry  had  affixed  his  signature  to  them,  and  were 
found  by  one  of  the  queen's  household,  who  immediately  delircrcd 
them  to  her.  Unsuspicious  of  the  danger  that  menaced  her  life,  the 
discoTery  which  now  burst  on  her  must  have  filled  Katharine  with  a 
terror  and  dismay,  which  the  consciousness  of  her  own  innocence  of 
any  crime  could  not  dispel.  The  shock  brought  on  a  severe  illness, 
durmg  tiio  paroxyams  of  which  Henry's  hard  heai  t  relented,  and  he 
condescended  to  visit  her,  for  which  &Tour  she  expressed  such  grati- 
tude that  he  was  moved ;  and  when,  the  following  day,  the  queen 
Tinted  him  in  his  chamber,  he  so  well  concealed  his  displeasure  as  to 
treat  her  with  great  kindness.  Nevertheless,  he  introduced  the  subject 
of  religion,  on  which,  had  not  Katharine  been  warned,  die  migfat  have 
sealed  her  own  doom,  by  once  more  maintaimng  the  arguments  whidi 
had  previously  angered  him.  But  now,  on  her  guard,  she  assumed 
such  an  entire  submission  to  his  sentiments,  and  so  judiciously  flattered 
his  self-love,  by  admitting  liis  superior  knowledge  and  wisdom  on  all 
matters,  that  he  became  disarmed,  and  upon  her  artftilly  declaring  that 
when  she  had  previously  pretended  to  diaseut  from  his  opinions,  it  wa^ 
solely  to  turn  away  his  tiioughla  from  his  bodily  ailmenta^  and  to  acquirQ 
some  portion  cf  the  vast  knowledge  in  which  he  so  fer  excelled  all 
others,  he  embraced  her  with  renewed  affectiiHii,  forgetfiil  that,  but  a 
few  days  before,  he  had  signed  the  order  for  her  arrest,  a  pre&ce  in  all 
haman  probability  to  one  for  her  deadi.  Henry's  anger  fell  lieavily 
on  those  Vfho  had  planned  the  destruction  of  Katharine,  which  they 
never  would  have  dared  to  do,  had  he  not  encouraged  it  by  censuring 
her  in  thei!-  presence  in  a  moment  of  petulance  ;  and,  no  sooner  ha<l 
her  well-tuned  submission  and  adroit  flattery  restored  her  to  his 
favour,  than  he  visited  on  others  the  blame,  of  which  conscience  might 
have  told  him  he  merited  even  a  larger  share  than  they.  Katharine 
never  revealed  to  the  king  her  knowledge  of  the  danger  she  had* 
incurred,  a  great  prudence  on  her  part ;  nay  more,  when  'H.eDXj  bitterly 
reproached  the  Lord  ChanceUor,  calling  him  by  the  most  opprobrious 
names,  ahe  endeavoured  to  mollify  his  ang^,  and  to  plead  for  her 
enemy,  witliout  appearing  to  know  how  why  he  had  displeased  bis- 
sovereign.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  mover  of  the  plot  against 
the  queen,  Henry  would  no  more  see^  and  ever  after  spoke  of  him  in 
terms  of  hatred. 

It  must  have  been  a  difficult  task  for  Kathanae  to  conceal  trom  her 
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capridolu  and  cruel  husband  the  dread  and  iueciirity  under  vhieh 
■he  laboured  frotn  the  hour  in  which  she  diaooyered  how  nearly  die 
had  approached  the  terrible  &te  to  which  he  had  doomed  her.  Her  life 
after  this  must  have  been,  during  the  remainder  of  his,  an  unceasing  scene 
of  anxiety,  distrust,  and  circumspection.  She  must  have  trembled,  lest 
the  utterance  of  a  sentiment,  or  even  a  word,  might  excite  the  king's 
anger,  and  risk  tlie  uncertain  teinire  by  which  she  hold  existence.  Never- 
theless, she  continued  as  teudcr  a  nurse  and  as  cheerful  a  companion  as 
if  die  knevr  no  dread,  and  Henry's  affectitHi  and  ooofideDoa  m  hcv  was 
for  the  time  restored.  How  loathBome  must  the  proofi  of  this  rekindled 
fbndneaa  haTe  been  to  its  object  may  easily  be  imagined,  when  the 
state  of  the  king  s  bodiljT  sufibring  and  mental  aniietj  are  considered. 
With  a  bloated  person,  that  rendered  every  movement  not  only 
impracticable,  but  even  the  attempt  a  torture,  and  an  ulcerated  log 
that  exhaled  the  most  oflonsive  odour,  the  queen  must  have  thought  a 
crown  dearly  purchased  at  the  price  of  sitting  day  and  night  by 
his  couch,  during  the  tedious  time  that  intervened,  before  his 
death  released  her  from  so  heavy  a  trial  Ilis  temper,  always  had, 
became  insupportable  as  he  approached  his  end;  and  cruelty,  mth 
him  an  instinct  increaaed  as  the  time  drew  near  when  he  could  no 
longer  ezerdae  its  dictates.  His  dying  hours  were  fraught  with  horror, 
offering  a  fearful  lesson  of  the  results  of  an  ill-spent  lilb. 

If  we  may  credit  the  statements  of  more  than  one  of  his  historians, 
Henry,  when  death  overtook  him,  was  on  the  point  of  bringing  a  fresh 
charge  against  his  queen  for  heresy ;  but  these  statements  appear 
almost  too  terrible  for  beUef,  except  that,  like  the  eastern  tyrants, 
whom  in  many  points  he  resembled,  he  might  wish  that  the  object  of 
his  gross  love  should  not  sm'vivc  him,  aud  therefore  decided  to  doom 
her  to  death  when  he  eoidd  no  longw  hope  to  retard  his  own 
departure  from  life. 

That  Katharine  could  have  had  no  suspicion  of  Henry's  last 
intention  to  destroy  her,  is  prored  by  her  unfeigned  suiprise  and 
disappointment^  when  his  will  was  made  known  to  her,  on  finding  that 
she  had  not  been  appointed  to  the  r^ncy  nor  intrusted  with  the  care 
of  the  youthful  Edward.  Her  annoyance  on  this  occasion  betrays  that 
ambition  still  Uvod  in  her  breast,  notwithstanding  tbat  she  had  seen 
enougli,  Heaven  knows,  to  have  revealed  the  worthlcssness  of  the  fVilfil- 
mcnt  of  its  highest  yearnings.  The  affection  always  professed  towards 
her  by  the  youthful  sovcrclga  must  have  led  her  to  believe  that  she 
might  still  retain  a  poweiflil  influence  orer  him ;  but  the  Sari  of 
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Htftibrd,  irlio  had  defcenninfid  to  take  charge  of  bis  nephew,  allowed 
no  opportunities  to  the  qneen  to  cultiTate  the  affection  of  which  she 
imagined  she  had  sown  the  seeds  too  carefiilly  to  doubt  a  jdentiful 
harvest. 

Perhaps  the  hope  of  gaming  access  to  the  youthful  king  may  have 
induced  Katharine  to  viohito  all  ctiquetie,  in  receiving  the  vows  of 
her  former  suitor,  Sir  Thomas  Sejmom',  cro  yet  the  grave  had  closed 
over  licr  royal  husband.  Sir  Thomas  was  the  younger  brother  of  tlio 
Karl  of  Hertford,  now  become  Duko  of  Somerset,  who  hold  full  power 
over  the  king ;  and  as  Sir  Thomas  was  also  uncle  to  the  sovereign,  and 
had  been  appointed  one  of  the  regency  till  the  king's  majority, 
Katharine  might  naturally  enoqgh  haye  thooght  that  throng  this 
connexion  she  might  again  be  brought  in  contact  with  Edward. 
Whatev»  might  bo  the  motive,  certain  it  is  that  she  had  many  private 
interviews,  and  at  night  too,  with  her  admirer,  who  plied  his  suit  so 
persevcringly,  that  in  httlo  more  than  four  months  from  tlio  death 
of  Henry  slio  bostowod  on  liim  her  hand.  The  imprudence  of  the 
secret  interviews  between  Katharine  and  Seymour,  followed  by  their 
nuptials  so  long  before  eti(iuotte  or  even  decency  could  tolerate  such 
a  step,  seems  the  more  unaccountable  when  the  extreme  prudence  and 
discreticHi  of  Eatharine^  through  all  her  previous  life^  is  remembwed, 
and  that  she  had  now  arrived  at  the  mature  age  oi  thirty-five^  a  period 
at  which  paasiim  ia  supposed  to  have  less  influ«iee  than  in  youth. 
Katharine  must  have  been  well  aware  that  her  marriage  so  soon  ailcr 
her  widowhood  would  be  deemed  wrong,  for  it  was  kept  concealed  fur 
some  time  ;  and  she  rendered  herself  liable  to  the  charge  of  du})licity, 
by  addressing,  after  she  had  wedded  Seymour  secretly,  and  during 
the  early  days  of  her  marriage,  a  letter  to  the  king,  filled  with 
expressions  of  all'ectiou  to  his  lato  father.  Conscious  of  tlic  ccnsui  ea 
that  she  had  incurred,  EaQiarine  is  suspected  of  having  advised 
Seymour  to  enlist  the  king's  sympathies  in  their  &vour,  and  to  induce 
the  unsuspecting  Edward  to  plead  fat  his  undo  with  her,  after  that 
uncle's  suit  had  been  rewarded  with  her  hand.  Certiun  it  is  that 
Edward  wrote  to  her  to  advise  the  marriage,  and  to  promise  his  pro- 
tection to  the  pair.  He  wished  to  contract  it  some  wcclts  after  it  had 
been  secretly  solemnised  ;  an  artifice  which,  if  really  planned  by  her, 
was  not  creditable  on  the  part  of  Katharine,  whoso  previous  good 
conduct  could  not  have  prepared  the  world  for  this  change. 

These  untoward  uupuala  lui  niiihcd  au  oxcuiio  to  Somerset,  of  which 
he  readily  availed  himself,  to  denounce,  with  the  utmost  severity,  the 
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Ql-aasorted  marriage  of  his  brother.  Fearful  of  the  influenoe  which 
the  queen  and  her  huabaad  might  acquire  o^ee  the  kin^  to  the  injuiy 
of  Ma  own  power,  he  loudly  consured  Seymour,  and  refused  to  allow 
Katharine  the  possession  of  the  Taluable  jeweb  bestowed  on  her  by 
Henry  during  liis  lifetime.  She  was  debarred  access  to  the  king,  and 
the  protector  now  treated  her  with  an  unceremonious  want  of  courtesv, 
and  even  of  justice,  that  must  have  goaded  her  to  anger,  by  iutimaticig 
that  when  aho  condescended  to  become  his  sister-in-law,  he  ceased  to 
consider  her  a  queen.  But  it  was  not  the  ambition  alone  of  Somerset, 
although  that  waa  a  potent  motive  for  his  ill-treatment  of  Eaiharine 
and  his  brother,  whidi  induced  him  to  betray  sudi  enmity  to  them. 
A  dislike  had  bng  aubdsted  between  the  queen  and  the  wife  of  the 
protector,  which  now,  no  longer  concealed  on  the  part  of  the  latter  by 
respect  for  the  station  of  the  former,  broke  loose  from  all  constraint 
The  Duchess  of  Somerset  had  the  insolence  not  only  to  refuse  to  pay 
those  hnnom-s  to  the  queen  which  she  had  hitherto,  as  in  duty  bound, 
accorded  to  her,  but  positively  pretended  to  take  precedence  of  her. 
The  slights  and  affronts  offered  to  Katharine  by  her  sistcr-iu-law,  and 
the  iujuotice  committed  towards  her  by  the  protector,  could  bo  ill 
brooked  one  who  had  shared  a  throne^  and  who  was  by  no  means 
deficient  in  pride  and  ^irit  Tbo  sense  of  these  annoyances  must  have 
been  bitterly  aggravated  by  Katharine's  consciousness  that  she  had 
drawn  them  on  herself  by  her  ill-advised  and  indecorous  marriage  with 
the  object  of  her  former  flame ;  and  being,  soon  after  her  nuptials^ 
declared,  in  a  state  th:it  gave  promise  of  her  becoming  in  due  time  a 
mother,  the  anxiety  and  indignation  to  wliich  slie  waa  oflen  made  a 
prey  mast  liave  greatly  teufled  to  impair  her  health. 

Nor  were  these  the  sole  triak  and  annoyances  to  whicli  Ivathariue 
was  exposed.  Some  infinitely  more  fatal  to  her  domestic  happiness 
assailed  her.  The  Frinceai  Elisabeth  had  resided  with  her  since  the 
death  of  Henry,  as  well  as  previously,  and  the  fiuniliarity  to  which  a 
daily  intercourse  sddom  fiuls  to  lead,  by  degrees  became  so  marked 
between  Seymour  and  the  prince^  as  to  occasion  great  pain  to  the 
queen.  Elizabeth,  a  lively  and  attractive  girl  of  fifteen,  was  a 
dangerous  tcm{)tation  to  have  continually  before  the  eyes  of  a  man  at 
all  times  more  disposed  to  yield  than  to  resist  it  ;  and  although  no 
more  blamoable  inipropriety  than  romping  may  have  ever  been 
contemplated  by  Seymour,  the  evident  pleasure  it  afforded  him 
wounded  her  who  had  sacrihced  so  much  to  becomo  his  wife,  and 
whov  now  in  a  state  that  demanded  his  aiTectionate  attentions,  found- 
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that  hor  husband  preferred  a  game  oF  romps,  often  verging  on,  if  not 
passing,  tiie  bounds  of  pioprioty,  with  her  youthful  step-daughter, 
to  a  tite-^Ute  witli  lifinel£  It  appears  quite  clear  tbi^  however 
Eatharine  might  at  firat  have  permitted  these  indecorooB  bmiliaritiee 
between  Yaat  huaband  and  the  Princeas  Elisabeth,  they  at  length 
exdted  her  jealousy,  and  she  endeavoured  to  check  them.  Finding 
this  more  difficult  than  she  had  anticipated,  she  took  measures  fw 
the  removal  of  the  princess  from  her  house.  This  step  was  fortu- 
nately c^irried  into  efTi'ct  witliout  any  disagreeable  words,  or  aught 
approaching  a  misuaderstaruiing  on  either  side ;  and  a  friendly 
intercourse  was  maintained  between  Katharine  and  the  princess^  by 
letter,  up  to  the  doatli  of  tlio  queen. 

In  Augiist,  1548,  tho  quoon  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  and,  seven 
days  after,  resigned  her  life,  not  without  strong  suspie«)iis  having  been 
eidted  that  her  husband  had  hastened  that  event,  owing  to  his  attach- 
ment to  the  FlrineesB  Elisabeth,  to  whose  hand  he  presumed  to  lift  his 
'eyes.  The  suspicion  of  this  iniquitous  conduct  on  the  part  of  Seymour 
was  founded  on  some  vague  reproaches  uttered  by  Katharine  in  the 
prince  of  hor  attendants,  and  probably  when  in  the  delirium  of  the 
violent  fever  which  caused  her  death.  Those  around  her  saw  nothing 
in  the  maniirr  of  lior  Inisband  to  justify  suspicion  of  his  guilt.  He  was 
watchful  antl  ati'ectionatc  to  her  ;  and  the  vague  reproaches  she  uttered 
mipht  be  eiisily  explained  by  the  wcU-knowa  proneness  of  all  persons 
under  the  influence  of  deUrium  to  accuse  those  most  dear  to  them  ot 
uiikiuduess,  even  while  receiving  proofs  of  the  utmost  tenderness  and 
care. 

The  fiite  of  Katharine's  husband.  Lord  Thomas  Seymour,  is  well 
known  to  the  readers  of  history.  He  was  beheaded  on  Tower-bill, 
March  20th,  1549,  on  a  charge  of  mdeavouring  to  supplant  his  elder 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  in  tlie  office  of  guardian  to  the  king. 
Thus  he  perished  only  six  months  and  fourteen  days  after  Katharine's 
death.  His  ambitious  brother,  also  at  a  later  day,  fell  by  tho  same 
fate.  It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  the  child  of  Lord  Thonuus 
and  Queen  Katharine,  Mary  Sc}Tnour,  died  unmarried;  but  Miss 
Strickland  has  satisfactorily  shown  that  this  was  not  the  case.  After 
having  been  stripped  of  her  hereditary  property,  she  married  !Sir  Edward 
Bushel,  and  from  her  are  descended  the  Lawsons  of  Clevedon  and 
Hereford. 
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TnBB  is  no  chanetor  in  English  histoiy  wUch  has  excited  a  doqwr  or 
a  purer  interesfe  than  that  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  Though  she  perished 

by  the  aze  of  the  executioner  before  slio  had  reached  her  twentieth 
year,  we  forgot  that  she  was  little  more  than  a  child  as  wc  contemplate 
the  •wisdom  and  the  noble  fortitude  ^vhit•h  slic  dis})l;iycd  in  that  brief 
career  of  existence.  We  li.sten  to  the  words  of  a  sagacity  as  profound 
as  the  piety  which  animated  them  ;  behold  her,  under  tlie  jire&sure  of 
unfortunate  circumstances,  passing  from  a  throuo  to  a  violent  death 
witli  a  cahii  propriety  and  a  lofty  philoeophy  which  leave  irrei»iatibly 
bdiii^  them  the  im{nvssion  of  a  natinv  and  deeply-experienoed 
woman.  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  a  mere  girl,  who  had  been  brought  np 
in  the  Ing^est  walks  of  life*  dose  to  the  throng  and  with  the  Taried 
objects  of  human  ambition  thickly  scattered  under  her  very  feet,  and 
yet  had  from  actual  childhood  treated  all  such  things  with  the  indif- 
ference of  a  stoic,  and  embraced  the  better  part  of  religion  and  of 
intellectual  pleasures  with  a  devotion  that  could  not  have  been  cxeecdcd 
by  tho  most  |)ortionlesa,  unalUed,  and  time-worn  philosoplier.  It  was 
only  in  her  fourtecntli  year  that  Roger  Ascham,  finding  lier  at  Brad- 
gate,  reading  her  Plato,  while  her  fatlier  and  mother  were  with  their 
friends  out  huntmg,  and  expressing  his  astonisihment  that  she  was  not 
partaking  tlra  pleasures  of  her  fiunily,  reoeived  the  startling  answer, 
"  Aba  I  good  icSk,  they  never  &It  what  true  pleasure  means ;  I  wisse 
all  their  sport  in  the  paik  is  but  a  shadow  to  that  pteasnre  that  I  find 
in  Pkto !" 

Such  a  singular  tasto  in  one  so  Tory  a  child,  and  which  continued 

with  her  to  the  last,  would  have  led  us  to  suspect  tliat  she  possessed 
more  head  than  heart,  had  not  history  put  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  she 
was  as  aflFectionato  and  tender  in  lu  r  disposition  as  she  was  extra- 
ordinary in  her  capacity,  the  elevation  of  her  taste,  Jind  tho  extent  of 
her  acquircmcuta.   In  the  freshness  of  her  teens  Iiady  Jaxie  Grey  had 
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reached  a  perfectiou  of  woiuauliood,  wliicU  the  solemn  circumstances  of 
Lcr  early  death  stamped  irith  an  immortalitj  of  admiration,  and  made 
her  a  mod«l  to  her  sex  at  onee  noble,  beautifal,  and  worthy  of  imitation, 
from  the  ptuity  mth  vhich  die  lived,  and  the  greatoees  irith  which 
ahe  died. 

Lady  Jane  was  not  only  of  a  high,  but  an  ancient  lineage.  She 
was  deeoended  £rom  £ollo,  chamberlain  to  fiobert^  Duke  of  Normandy, 
who  is  said  to  have  obtained  from  that  prince  the  castle  of  Croy,  in 
Picardy  :  hence  the  name  corrupted  into  Grey.  From  this  root 
spring  the  numerous  branches  of  the  Gi  c  y  family ;  the  Greys  of 
Groby,  of  Wilton,  and  lluthyu.  We  may,  however,  shorten  tho  long 
genealogy,  and  descend  at  once  to  the  individual  who  iirst  attracted 
much  notioe  from  the  hiBtorian.  Una  waa  John  de  Orey,  die  aon  and 
heir  of  Ijord  Grey  of  Groby,  who  married  Blizabetii  Woodville, 
dai^ter  of  Sir  Richard  Woodville^  created  Sari  of  Barevs,  on  Eliaabetl^ 
in  her  widowhood,  marrying  Edward  the  Fourth. 

The  fiunily  of  the  Greya  now  rose  into  sudden  notice  and  import- 
ance. No  queen  who  ever  sate  on  the  throne  of  England  so  zealously 
and  perseveringly  advanced  all  her  relatives  to  the  utmost  possible 
pitch  of  worldly  rank  and  ^n-eatncss,  both  hy  using  tho  favour  of  tlic 
monarch,  and  by  niatcliing  them  with  the  niunibers  of  great  aristocratic 
houses.  Klizabeth's  first  husband,  John  de  Grey,  was  slain  at  the 
battle  of  St  Alban's ;  and,  as  recorded  in  her  life,  it  waa  in  the  act  of 
aoliciting  the  king  to  restore  the  confiscated  property  of  her  two  sons, 
Thomas  and  Richard,  that  ahe  made  such  an  impreaabn  on  the 
suaoeptiUe  heart  of  Edward,  aa  led  to  her  advancement  to  the  throne. 
The  eldest  son,  Thomas,  became,  by  succession  to  his  father's  title, 
Lord  Grey  of  Groby,  and  was  created  by  his  father-in-law,  Edward 
the  Fourth,  in  1471,  Earl  of  TTniitlngdon ;  but  he  afterwards  resigned 
this  title,  and  was  created  ilaj-quis  of  Dorset  in  1475.  His  son  and 
heir,  Henry  Grey,  was  not  only  Marquis  of  Dorset,  but  Baron  of 
Fen'crs,  Groby,  Astley,  Bonville,  and  Harringtou.  He  may  be  consi- 
dered, in  point  of  rank,  aa  one  of  tho  moat  powerful  noblemen  of  his 
time.  In  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  hia  kinaman,  Edward  the  Sixth, 
he  waa  conatitttted  lord  high  constable  of  that  monarch's  coronation, 
and  elected  knight  of  tiie  garter.  In  1550,  the  fbiurfh  year  of  that 
reign,  he  was  appointed  justice  itinerant  of  all  the  king's  forests ; 
and,  in  the  next  year,  warder  of  the  east,  west,  and  middle  marahea 
towards  Scotland.  Ilis  ascent  in  rank  and  power  did  not  stop  hero. 
In  early  life  he  married  Katharine  Fitaalan,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
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Ai  uiiJcl  ;  and  slie  dying  without  issue,  he  ac^ain  married,  and  tbia 
time  to  a  near  councxiuu  of  the  king,  uamelj,  Ladj  Frances  Brandon, 
eldest  daughter  of  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  by  Marj,  widow 
of  Lanis  tbe  Twelfth  of  Fnnoo,  seootul  daugliter  of  King  Heoij  the 
Seventh,  and  youngest  sister  of  King  Henzy  the  Eighth.  It  was 
impoflsible  in  a  mbjeet  to  mount  nearer  to  the  throne  itael£  His 
irife  was  daughter  of  a  queen  of  France,  grand-daughter  of  Henry  the 
Serenth,  and  niece  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  In  consequence  of  this 
alliance,  he  was  created  Duke  of  S^ufiblk,  his  wife's  brotiiers  and  sisters 
having  died  ■without  chihlren. 

Of  this  nobleman,  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  the  eldest  daughter.  She 
was  tlius  born  in  the  highest  possible  rank  of  a  subject,  and,  as  it 
proved  in  those  times,  in  a  most  giddy  and  dangerous  eminence.  The 
reigning  monarch,  in  his  tenth  year,  was  her  iirst  cousin,  only  once 
removed.  He  was  surrounded  by  ambitious  courtiers,  amongst  whom 
her  &ther  held  a  most  oonspicuous  place ;  and,  as  tbe  king  approadied 
manhood,  whether  he  lived  or  died,  the  despetate  attempts  at  securing 
the  ehirf  influence  in  his  court  was  pretty  certain  to  ]daoe  a  young 
lady  of  Jane's  beauty,  talenti,  and  position,  in  the  veiy  centre  of  the 
perilous  vortex  of  ambitious  intrigue.  Aa  it  happened.  Lady  Jane  was 
held  in  readiness  by  her  relatives  to  become  his  queen,  if  he  arrived  at 
3'ears  of  maturity,  and  on  its  becoming  clear  that  the  failing  health  of 
the  young  moiiaich  rendered  tliis  impossible — equal! v  ready  to  succeed 
him.  From  her  very  birth,  Lady  Jane,  formed  by  nature  to  adorn 
domestic  life  by  the  exercise  of  the  liighest  virtues  and  talents,  was 
destined  by  her  connexions  to  become  the  victim  of  their  ambition. 

Lady  Jane  Grey  is  supposed  to  have  been  bom  about  the  year 
1537,  at  Bradgate  Park,  a  seat  of  her  fiither^s,  a  few  miles  from 
Leicester.  The  estate  still  remains  in  the  fiunfly,  and  the  ruins  of  the 
boose,  still  i^aii«^g  in  the  ancient  park,  are  visited  widi  deep  reverence 
by  thousands  who  have  in  their  youth  read  with  lively  emotion  the  sad 
stoty  of  this  extraordinary  woman.  The  education  of  Lady  Jane 
appears  to  have  been  commenced  early,  and  carefully  prosectitcd.  Her 
principal  preceptors  are  said  to  have  been  John  Aylmer,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Loudon,  and  the  celebrated  Roger  Ascham.  She  is  said  to 
have  luade  great  progress  in  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  Arabic, 
French,  and  Italian,  We  cannot  suppose,  however,  that  at  her  age 
she  could  have  mastered  half  of  these  languages  so  far  as  her  eulogists 
would  lead  us  to  infer.  There  can,  neverthdesB,  be  no  doubt  but 
that  her  acquirements  were  fat  beyond  those  of  hidies  generally,  and 
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infinitely  beyond  tlie  usual  aitaimnente  of  sudi  a  tender  age.  In 
Uin,  Greel^  and  French,  she  was  aasuredly  wdl  verBed,  and  had  read 
ivith  a  judgment  and  reflection,  worthy  of  tiie  matareat  yearq,  the  beet 

authors  in  those  language  Her  taste  for  those  studies  was  naturally 
strengthened  by  the  severity  of  her  treatment  in  her  own  family,  as 
we  learn  fi  om  her  own  confession  to  Eoger  Ascham  on  that  visit  to 
Bradgate  already  alluded  to. 

*' How  came  you,  ma^lam,  to  this  deep  knowledge  of  pleasure  ? '* 
asked  Ascliani ;  "  and  what  did  chiefly  allure  you  unto  it,  seeing  not 
many  women,  but  very  few  men,  have  attained  thereunto  1  ** 

**  I  will  tell  you,"  she  replied, "  and  tell  you  a  tmth  which  perchance 
you  will  marvel  at  One  of  the  greatest  benefits  that  ever  God  gave 
me  is,  that  He  sent  me  so  shaip  and  severe  parents,  and  so  gontla 
a  schoolmaster.  For,  when  I  am  in  presence  dther  of  father  or 
mother,  whether  I  speak,  keep  silence,  sit,  stand,  go,  eat,  drink,  be 
merry,  or  sad, — be  sewing,  playing,  dancing,  or  doing  anything  else, 
I  must  do  it,  as  it  wore,  in  such  weight,  measure,  and  number,  even  so 
perfectly  as  God  made  the  world  ;  or  else  I  am  so  sharply  taunted,  so 
cruelly  threatened,  yea,  ])resently  sometimes  with  pinches,  nips,  bobs, 
and  other  ways,  which  I  will  not  mention  for  the  honour  I  bear  them  ; 
80  without  measure  disordered,  that  I  think  myself  in  hell  till  the  time 
come  that  I  must  go  to  Aylmer,  who  teadiedi  me  so  gently,  so 
pleasantly,  and  with  such  6ir  aUurements  to  learning,  that  I  think  all 
the  Hme  nothing  whilst  I  am  with  him ;  and  when  I  am  callod  from 
him,  I  fall  on  weeping,  because  white ver  I  do  else  bnt  learning  is  full 
of  great  trouble,  fear,  and  whole  misUking  to  me.  And  thus  my  book 
hath  been  so  much  pleasure,  and  more,  that  in  respect  of  it  all  other 
pleasures  in  very  deed  bo  hut  trifles  and  troubles  to  me." 

This  harsh  and  bitter  treatment  under  the  domestic  roof  speaks 
but  little  for  the  sagacity  or  amial)ilitj  of  lier  parents,  and  fiirnislic?  us 
with  a  key  to  the  subiui^jsiou  of  Lady  Jane  to  those  parenU  and  liioso 
who  assumed  the  authority  of  relatives,  even  in  that  last  &tal  trans- 
action whan  she  assumed  the  crown  m  strongest  opposition  to  her  own 
will,  Th»  powerful  influence  of  habit  as  well  as  a  generous  desire  to 
save  her  nearest  connexions  from  the  consequences  of  their  ambitious 
policy,  undoubtedly  i  lod  greatly  in  bringing  her  head  to  the  block. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  plcasantcst  days  of  Lady  J anc's  childhood  were 

passed  in  the  society  and  under  the  care  of  Queen  Katharine  Parr, 

whose  .serious  and  religious  mind  seems  to  have  deliglitcd  in  the 

budding  genius  and  the  deep  piety  of  this  lovely  and  intellectual  girL 
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We  liavc  cvidenco  of  her  beiug  with  Katharine  I'arr  both  before  and 
wibsequent  to  that  queen^s  marriage  with  Lord  Seymour  of  Sudely,  the 
lord  admnal,  and  brother  of  Protector  Somerset. 

Though  Lad  J  Jane  was  at  this  period  but  eleven  yeua  of  age^  her 
prozimitj  to  the  throne,  comlnned  vith  her  beautj  and  talents,  had 
arrested  the  attention  of  thoee  "who  hoped  to  profit  by  them.  The 
lord  admiral,  who  man-ied  a  queen-dowager,  and  v,  ho  gave  umnistalce- 
able  signs  of  an  audacious  hope  of  marrying  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
who  had  even  at  that  period  a  very  probable  chance  of  succession  to 
the  crown  of  England,  was  a  man  full  of  plottiugs  and  .speculations  of 
the  most  daring  cliaractc  r.  To  secure  a  strong  hold  on  hia  nephew 
Edward  the  iSixth,  and  wrest  him  fiom  the  equally  selfish  grasp  of  his 
brdihw  Somerset,  Seymour  had  thus  early  fixed  <m.  Lady  Jane  Grey 
aa  the  future  consort  of  the  young  king.  He  had  not  merely  planned 
this,  but  he  had  baigained  with  her  father  for  the  right  of  diaposiug  of 
her  hand*  Whether,  therefor^  Lady  Jane  were  residing  with  Queen 
Katharine  before  Lord  Seymour  conceived  these  designa^  or  whether 
she  waa  invited  to  her  majesty's  house  in  consequence  of  his  sugges- 
tions, nothing  can  lie  cleai  cr  tlian  tliat  he  must  have  regarded  her 
beiug  there  as  a  circumstanco  most  auspicious  to  his  projects. 

Queen  Katliarino  died  at  Hanworth,  in  1548,  while  Ladj  Jane 
was  still  with  her  ;  and  tlic  Marquis  of  Dorset,  her  father,  demanded 
her  return  home  soon  after,  very  propeily  considering  that  the  paieutal 
oversight  was  much  more  desirable  for  her  than  the  society  of  a  man  of 
the  lord  admiral's  calculating,  and  yet  assuming  and  rash,  diaracter. 
In  consequence  of  this  demand.  Lady  Jane  returned  to  her  parents ; 
but  Lord  Seymour  did  not  long  rest  satisfied  without  her  being 
permitted  to  return  to  him*  ITr.  Howard,  in  his  "  Lady  Jane  Grey 
and  her  Times,"  has  cited  a  paper,  written  by  the  Marquis  of  Dorset  in 
whicli,  after  the  trial  and  execution  of  Lord  Seymour,  the  marquis 
endeavours  to  justify  to  tlio  protector  liis  having  allowed  his  dauLditcr 
to  be  under  the  care  of  Seymour.  He  declares  tliat  it  was  his  deter- 
mination not  to  liave  allow  ed  las  daughter  to  return  to  Seymour  after 
the  queoii-dowa^er's  death,  "  but  that  he  was  so  earnest  in  persuading 
him,  that  he  could  not  resist  him ;  amon^  whkh  persuastou  was, 
that  he  would  marry  her  to  the  king's  majesty !"  To  induce  the 
Marquis  of  Dorset  to  comply  with  this  request,  he  promised  to  lend 
him  two  thousand  pounds  without  hood ;  and,  on  Lady  Jane  being 
senti  he  paid  over  an  instalment  of  five  hundred  pounds. 

Thus  was  this  amiable  and  pure-minded  girl,  even  in  her  mere 
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gulhood,  made  the  object  of  ambitious  speculatioii  by  tbeae  upstati 
Sejmotm,  both  broihera  being  equally  aaxtotia  to  secure  her  for  the 
COmpIetloii  of  tiieir  plans.  Lord  Sejmour  was  reaLly  to  marry  her  to 
the  young  king,  or,  failing  that,  to  marry  her  himself;  thus  bringing 
himself  into  the  track  of  a  chance  fur  the  throne.  His  brother,  the 
lord  protector,  was  no  whit  behind  him  iu  plana  touching  Lady  Jane  ; 
for  Mr.  Howard  quotes  a  letter  from  the  Marquis  of  Dorset  to  the 
lord  protector,  iu  -which  it  cornea  out  that  Somerset  himself  was  in 
treaty  for  Lady  Jane,  for  bia  aon,  the  Bail  of  Hertford.  Being  severed 
from  the  schemes  of  those  uuprincipled  brothers  by  their  sucoesure 
deaths  by  the  axe^  Lady  Jane  fell  into  the  toils  of  another  still  more 
upstart  and  unprincipled  adventura*,  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
and  perished  as  the  victim  of  his  treason. 

Wliilo  these  darint^  players  for  the  stake  of  the  crown  of  England 
•were  thus  building  their  insolent  projects  on  the  alliance  of  Lady 
Jane,  she  was  prosecuting,  as  if  wholly  unconscious  of  them,  her  studies 
and  philosophical  inquiries  with  tlie  profoundest  pleasure  to  herself, 
and  to  the  fame  of  her  talents  and  goodness  throughout  Europe.  Her 
Latin  letters  to  Henry  Bullinger,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  religious 
reformers  of  the  age,  still  remain,  and  bear  ample  testimony  to  the 
elegance  of  her  latinity,  and  the  solid  and  fkr-seeing  qualities  of  her 
mind,  at  the  age  of  fourtem.  They  read  not  like  the  letters  of  a  mere 
girl,  but  of  a  woman  of  mature  years,  fiill  of  experience  and  of  the  most 
conscientious  and  heartfelt  interest  in  the  progress  and  purification  of 
the  Church. 

In  October,  1551,  her  father  was  raised  by  Edward  the  Sixtli  to 
the  dignity  of  the  dukedom  of  iSuflblk,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Henry 
Brandon,  without  issue ;  and  on  the  same  day  Jdm  Dudley,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  was  created  Duke  of  Northumberland.  The  fetes  were 
spinning  in  these  ducal  creations  the  deadly  web  of  her  own  early 
destruction. 

This  John  Dudley  was  unquestionably  the  most  rank  and  rapid 

fungus-growth  of  the  extraordinary  adventurers  of  that  nge.  Who, 

indeed,  was  this  towering  Duke  of  Northumberland  ?    In  the  reign  of 

Henry  the  Seventh  there  figured  conspicuously  two  tools  of  that 

avaricious  king,  far  above  all  others  in  the  vilencsa  of  their  rapacity. 

These  two  were  the  scoundrel  lawyers,  Empson  and  Dudley.  They 

were  the  king's  agents  for  extorting  money  by  any  means  from  his 

subjects.   Lord  Bacon  says : — "  As  kings  do  more  essily  find  instm- 

mente  for  their  will  and  humour,  than  for  their  aenrioe  and  honour,  he 
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had  gotten  for  his  purpose  these  two  instnunents,  urbom  the  people 
esteoned  as  his  horae-leedies  and  dieareni ;  bold  men  and  careless  of 
fame^  that  took  toll  of  their  master's  grist ;  nay,  turned      and  justice 

into  wormwood  and  rapine.  They  charged  the  ownws  of  estates, 
"uliich  had  long  been  held  on  a  difTercnt  tenure,  "^'ith  the  obsolete 
V)ur(]en.s  of  wardships,  hveries,  premier  seizins,  and  the  whole  array  of 
feudal  obligations,  for  which  they  would  only  give  quittances  for 
payment  in  money  :  they  not  only  converted  every  offence  into  a  ca.se 
of  fine  and  profit,  but  invented  new  oflences  to  get  fines ;  to  hunt  up 
their  game,  they  kept  packs  of  spies  and  informera  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and,  tO  Strike  it  down  with  legal  fbrms,  they  kept  a  rabble  to 
sit  on  juriea.  At  length,  they  did  not  oboerre  so  mudi  as  the  half-fiuse 
of  jnstioe :  they  arrested  men  by  precept^  and  tried  them  by  jiuy  in 
tbeJr  own  private  houses.  These  and  otiiw  courses,  fitter  to  be  buried 
than  repeated,  tlioy  had  of  preying  upon  the  people,  both  Uke  tame 
hawks  for  their  master,  and  Uke  wild  hawks  for  themselvei^  insomtuh 
that  they  grew  to  great  riches  and  substance.** 

The  people  were  excited  to  desperation  by  these  villanies  ;  and  one 
of  the  very  first  acts  of  Henry  the  Eighth  was  to  appca.se  the  popular 
fury  by  the  arrest  of  these  arch  rogues,  and,  after  a  year's  coiiiiucinent 
in  the  Tower,  striking  ofif  their  heads. 

Such  was  Dudley  and  his  inftmous  companion  Bmpson.  They  had 
their  heads  taken  off;  but  the  people's  property  which  they  had 
embeszled  remained  in  their  fimilies,  and  Dttdley*8  son  by  its  meana 
rose  to  an  extraordinary  height,  and  made  a  snatch  at  the  crown  :  he 
fell,  and  many  of  his  family  with  him  ;  yet  we  find  his  grandson, 
Robert  Dudley,  by  his  handsome  exterior,  captivating  Queen  Elizabetli, 
and  made  Earl  of  Leicester.  When  we  read  of  the  unprincipled  deeds 
of  Leicester,  of  the  atrocious  murder  of  his  wife,  and  other  acts  which 
deserved  a  halter,  we  have  only  to  remember  the  stock  whence  he 
sprung,  and  our  astonishment  ceases. 

It  was  now  the  evil  fortune  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  to  fall  the  sacrifice 
to  the  bsae  amlntion  of  Dudley,  the  axm  of  die  extortioner.  The  times 
had  &TOttred  Uie  upward  flight  of  many  meaner  birds  of  prey.  The 
minority  of  the  king  had  allowed  them  to  get  into  bis  council ;  and 
once  there,  they  conferred  on  each  other  estates  and  the  very  highest 
titles  with  a  lavish  hand.  By  such  means  Dudley,  the  son  of  a  man 
of  sucli  evil  fame,  stood  in  the  royal  presence  clothed  with  the  ancient 
dignity  of  the  dnkcdoin  of  Northumberland.  The  time  was  fast 
approaching  for  liim  to  dovolopo  the  full  audacity  of  hia  nature.  He 
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b^gtn  to  cast  liis  eyes  on  the  ionocent  heaxAj  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and 
to  plan  how  he  might  by  her  mount  CTen  to  the  throne  itself  if  not 
for  bimselff  yet  for  his  family.  The  king's  health  was  delicate  ;  Mnry, 
liis  sister,  was  a  catholic  ;  there  was  only  Elizabeth  betwixt  Lady  Jane 
and  the  crown  if  a  protcstAnt  was  to  wear  it  The  tcnipt'ition  was  too 
great  for  a  man  who  liad  never  slirunk  from  any  crime  which  stood  in 
the  path  of  iiis  aggrandisement. 

Lady  Jane  was  yet  but  fourteen,  but  she  had  made  her  jn.Llic 
appearance  at  court  in  her  mother's  train  when  on  the  occasion  of  the 
visit  of  Mary,  queen-dowager  of  Scotiand,  to  the  king  at  Gteenirich, 
she  shortly  afterwards  became  the  gueet  of  the  Princess  Harj.  Fox 
recites  an  anecdote  that  occurred  during  her  vist^  which  oonsinettouslj 
dispkys  tlic  quickness  of  Lady  Jane's  wit  She  was  invited  by  Lady 
Anne  Wharton  to  accompany  her  in  a  walk,  and  passing  in  their  road 
tlie  princess's  chapel,  Lady  Anno  made  the  customary  obeisance  of  a 
catliolic  to  a  place  of  worship,  from  the  Host  ahvnys  being  contained 
therein.  Lady  Jane,  not  comprehending  the  object  of  her  respect, 
asked  if  the  Princess  Mary  were  in  the  chapel ;  and  was  answered  "  No, 
but  that  she  had  made  her  curtsey  to  Him  that  made  us  tSL"  **  How 
can  He  he  there  that  made  us  all»"  ingenuously  obflerTod  Lady  Jane^ 
"when  the  baker  made  him  t " 

"This  answer,"  says  Fox,  "coming  to  the  Lady  navy's  ean^  she 
did  never  love  her  after." 

Lady  Jane  had  made  powerful  enemies  by  her  faith  and  her  too 
candid  tongue  ;  but  the  worst  enemy  which  she  had  wrs  Dudley. 
This  man  was  clearing  his  way  of  obstacles  in  his  designs  on  the  throne, 
and  he  now  resolved  to  root  up  and  destroy  the  most  formidable  of 
them  all.  Tliis  w<is  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  Uic  king's  uncle.  Sumeraet 
had  resigned  his  protectorship  three  years  before ;  but  while  he  lived 
and  had  access  to  the  king^  there  coidd  be  no  success  for  Dudl^'s 
ulterior  views.  At  his  instigation,  therefore^  Somerset  was  arrested  in 
October,  1542,  tried  and  oondemned  on  charges  of  high  treason  in 
December,  and  on  January  22nd,  1553,  he  was  executed  on  Tower-hill. 
Dudley  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  steel  the  heart  of  Edward  against 
his  uncle,  and  spite  of  all  natural  relent  inir^  of  the  weak  youth,  and  of 
tlie  lively  grief  of  the  people,  he  had  accomplished  his  object. 

The  constitution  of  the  king  was  now  f;ust  giving  way.  lie  had 
been  attacked  both  by  measles  and  suall-pox,  and  while  suilcnng 
under  the  debility  they  occasioned,  he  todc  a  serere  cold  at  the 
oomm«icement  of  the  year  1553,  that  is,  immediately  on  the  death  of 
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liis  imde  SomaneL  No  time  was  to  be  lost  Dudley  now  proposed 
a  match  between  bis  son.  Lord  Guildford  Dudley,  and  Lady  Jane.  Tfak 
effected,  he  immediately  began  to  play  on  Sdward'a  weakneaa  and  hie 

anxiety  for  the  prea^rvation  of  the  protestant  cause.  Henry  the 
Eighth  had  left  the  crown  to  Edward,  and  failing  issue,  to  Mary,  and 
after  her,  in  case  she  died  without  issue,  to  Elizabeth.  Dudley 
now  represented  the  certain  destruction  of  protestantism  should  Mary 
ascend  the  throne  ;  and  succeeded  with  the  king  in  setting  her  aside. 
Elizabeth  was  protestant,  and  liore  lay  Dudley's  grand  difficulty  ; 
but  he  represented  to  the  dying  king,  that  to  piiss  over  Mary,  and  to 
adopt  Elizabeth,  would  to  the  people  have  such  an  air  of  injustice  as 
wodd  make  the  change  odious,  and  probably  endanger  its  suceess 
altogether.  Dudley,  therefore,  proposed  to  reviTe  the  statutes  of 
Heniy  the  Eighth,  which  had  dedared  both  Mary  and  Elizabeth 
iUegitimate.  and  pass  on  to  the  next  heir.  This,  he  represented,  was  his 
true  protestant  cousin.  Lady  Jane  Grey.  This  was  not  the  truth  ;  for 
the  next  heir  to  the  crown  would,  in  ca.^c  of  the  disqualification  of  the 
two  prince^^e!?,  hare  been  Mary,  Queen  of  Scoti^  the  deaoendant  of  the 
eldest  sister  of  Henry  the  Ei^ditli. 

But  the  dying  king  was  in  no  condition  to  weigh  carefully  points 
of  genealogy.  His  great  concern  was  for  protestantism,  and  tliat 
Dudley  assured  him  was  bound  up  with  the  succession  of  Iiady  Jane. 
He  gained  his  point  with  the  expiring  Edward,  but  not  so  easily  with 
the  lords  of  the  council  To  them  the  aim  of  Dudley  was  so 
apparent,  and  the  procedure,  as  it  regarded  their  own  sanction,  so 
perilous,  that  they  protested  boldly  and  Teheinently  against  the  measure. 
Dudley  was  compelled  to  use  both  menaces  and  flatty.  Sir  Bdward 
Montague,  the  1  i  f  justice  of  the  common  pkas;  Sir  Thomas  Baksr, 
Sir  Thomas  Bromley,  two  of  the  other  judges ;  and  the  attorney  and 
solicitor-general,  being  summoned  before  the  council  and  ctnnmauJed 
to  draw  up  the  intended  instrument  in  the  form  of  letters  patent, 
declined  so  responsible  an  act.  They  stated  truly,  that  the  settlement 
as  arranged  by  Henry  the  Eighth  was  contii mod  by  act  of  parliament, 
that  nothing  but  parliament  could  reverse  it,  and  advised  an  immediate 
summons  of  that  assembly.  This,  however,  would  have  ill  suited 
Dud^y's  plans;  and  the  judges  mnaining  obstinate^  he  is  reported 
to  have  calted  Montague  a  traitor,  and  dedared  that  he  would  fight 
any  man  in  his  shirt,  in  so  just  a  cause  as  the  succe  I  i  f  I.ady  Jane. 
Montague  then  proposed  that  the  king  and  council  should  by  special 
conmiisnon  require  the  judges  to  draw  up  a  patent  for  the  new  settle- 
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meat  of  the  crown,  a<»sompaiiied  by  a  pardon  for  any  offence  they 

might  havo  coBunittcd  by  o1>eving  the  mandate.  This  satisfies!  tlic 
council  and  some  of  the  judges  ;  but  the  chancellor  refused  to  affix  tho 
great  seal  to  the  instrument  till  the  judges  had  previously  sigiicd  it. 
All,  under  the  effect  of  promises  or  menaces,  sipiied  it,  but  Judge  Hales, 
•who.  though  a  protcstant,  steaJily  rcfusc^I.  Still  the  cliancoUor  refuse«l 
to  iiSxx  the  groat  seal  until  all  the  privy-councillors  had  signed  it ;  and 
tliis  too  J^orthnmberland  was  able  to  accomplish. 

Snch  were  the  diffienltieB  through  which  Dudley  had  to  force  this 
obnozioiis  act  Nothing  could  in  its  nature  be  more  opposed  to  the 
pure  and  Tirtuous  character  of  Lady  Jano  Grey :  nothing  could  be 
rnorc  revolting  than  to  see  so  noble  and  unworldly  a  character  thus 
involved  in  the  ambitious  schemes  of  a  bold  bad  man  like  Dudley.  When, 
therefore,  he  announced  to  lier  on  the  king's  decease  that  she  was  Queen 
of  England,  so  far  from  being  elated,  she  received  tho  news  with  the 
jgreateM  sorrow.  She  resolutely  refused  the  prolfercd  dignity,  urging 
with  no  laaa  sense  than  justice,  the  rights  of  her  cousins,  Mary  and 
Elizabeth,  ^e  declared*  as  Heylin  says,  half-drowned  in  tears,  that 
the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  natural  right»  standing  for  the  king's 
sister,  she  would  beware  of  burdening  her  weak  consdence  with  a 
yoke  that  did  not  belong  to  it ;  that  she  understood  the  in&my  of 
those  who  had  permitted  the  violation  of  ri^tto  gain  a  sceptre  ;  that 
it  were  to  mock  God  and  deride  justice,  to  scniple  at  the  stealing  of  a 
shilling,  and  not  at  the  usurpation  of  a  crown.  AntI  she  added,  with 
a  full  sense  of  tho  real  jeo|>ai'ily  of  the  enterpri.se,  "If  I  now  permit 
Fortune  to  adorn  and  crown  mo,  I  must  to-morrow  sufler  her  to  crush 
and  tear  me  to  pieces." 

Such  we  may  receive  as  the  honest  and  deliberate  resolve  of  Lady 
Jane ;  but  what  was  the  chance  of  resistance  to  the  OTerbearing  will 
of  Dudley  in  a  girl  of  seventeen,  whom  he  had  taken  care  to  have 
wholly  in  his  power.  The  council,  tho  judgei^  and  the  lord  ehan* 
cellor  had  not  been  able  to  maintain  their  opposition  against  him, 
and  vain,  therefore,  was  tho  struggle  of  tliis  wise  and  virtuous,  but 
politically  weak  and  una.ssistcd  maiden.  Plio  could  only  weep  and 
j)roto.st.  She  stood  alone  in  her  righteous  resolve.  IShe  was  a  lamb 
amongst  wolves.  Her  parents,  her  own  immediate  relatives,  her 
huhband  were  all  united  in  the  alluring  but  fatal  consj)iracy  against 
her.  They  were  all  impatient  to  lift  themselves  to  royalty  in  her 
name.  ^Lord  Guildford,**  Hr.  Howard  ranarksi  "  dazzled  by  so 
Imlliant  a  destiny,  was  prevailed  on  to  add  the  accents  of  love  to  the 
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Triles  of  ambition,  and  beyond  this,  female  fortitude  could  not  be 
esqpected  to  go."  And  Sir  Ilarris  Nicolas  adds,  that "  A  motive  to  h&r 
acquiescence  more  powerful  thnn  any  tliat  have  been  hitherto  attri- 
buted to  her,  is  to  he  fcmiul  in  tlie  rcHoction  wliicli  must  have*  o^rTiiTcd 
to  her  of  the  iiinuincnt  daii^'cr  in  which  those  nearest  to  her  heart,  were 
placed,  and  which  nothing  but  her  possoiisioii  of  royalty  could  avert 
The  failure  of  a  treasonable  plot  never  fails  to  produce  the  destruction 
of  those  who  created  it^  and  she  might  expect  that  the  hour  which 
saw  Mary  secure  on  the  thrcneb  would  be  the  last  of  the  eadstenoe  cf 
her  &ther  and  the  father  of  her  husband.  This  dreadful  truth  nstimSj 
induced  her  to  adopt  the  only  step  which  could  possibly  secure  their 
safety.  Her  character  thus  appears  in  a  new  and  more  lovely  light : 
we  see  her  thus  consenting  to  incur  the  utmost  personal  peril,  by 
adopting  a  course  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  her  conscience^  in.  the 
desperate  liopo  of  preserving  her  family." 

Her  consent  thus  extorted,  she  was  the  next  day  conveyed  by 
Dudley,  her  father-in-law,  with  gi  eat  state  to  the  Tower,  and  imme- 
diately afterwards  prodaimed  Qaeen  of  England. 

The  result  justified  the  fears  of  both  Lady  Jane  and  the  privy- 
counciL  Hot  proclamation  was  heard  in  silence  and  with  regret 
The  council  had  ordered  it  to  be  made  throughout  the  country ;  but 
they  were  obeyed  only  in  Lcmdon  and  its  neigjhbouihoodt  and  there 
with  evident  reluctance. 

Tlio  Princess  Mary  lost  no  time  in  asserting  her  claim.  She  wrote 
to  the  privy-council  claiming  the  crown,  and  expressing  her  surprise 
that  the  demise  of  her  lirother  had  not  been  duly  notiiied  to  her.  This 
done,  she  fled  with  all  speed  to  Suffolk,  and  secured  herself  in 
Framlingfaam  Oastlo,  where  die  raised  the  royal  standard,  and  assumed 
the  royal  tide.  The  answer  of  the  ooundl,  under  the  dictation  of 
Dudley,  was  <«e  of  studied  insult ;  and  the  pure-minded  Lady  Jane  was 
compelled  to  see  letters  written  in  her  name  to,  and  concerning,  the 
rightful  heiress  of  the  throne,  in  which  Mary  is  treated  as  the  bastard 
daughter"  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  all  true  lieges  are  called  upon  to 
resist  her  "  feigned  and  untrue  claim."  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a 
situation  more  agonising  and  liuniiliating  than  that  of  Lady  Jajie 
Grey  at  this  moment.  She  wa.s  cuiupelled  to  be  in  the  wroDfr,  and 
to  insult  and  do  violence  to  the  right  She  felt  that  ail  justice, 
honour,  and  virtue  were  against  h^ ;  that  conscience  and  heamiwere 
opposed  to  the  claims  set  up  in  her  name ;  and  that  the  condemnation 
of  the  world  and  posterity  were  ineritablei   What  a  martyrdom  for 
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a  soul  that  iu  its  truth  and  magnanimous  greatness  was  in  reality 
above  aU  her  age } 

The  rapid  success  of  Harm's  arms  left  no  question  as  to  the  result 
SreEyvhere  she  vas  received  with  enthusiastic  acclamation.  People 
on  all  aides  crowded  to  her  standard.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  bnt 
coldness  and  desertion  attended  Dudley  and  his  movements.  Suspicious 
of  the  ooundl  and  the  court,  he  dreaded  to  quit  London  ;  and  he  waa^ 
therefore,  compelled  to  |)lacc  Lady  Jane's  father,  tlie  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
at  the  head  of  the  forces  sent  to  oppose  the  progress  of  Mary  But 
the  kuown  unfitness  of  Suffolk  for  such  a  command,  and  the  ciureaties 
of  Lady  Jane,  obliged  Dudley  finally  to  resume  the  direction  of  the 
troops  in  person. 

On  the  14th  itf  July»  1553»  Dudley,  accompanied  by  the  Marquis; 
of  Northampton,  Lord  Grey,  and  several  other  persons  of  ranl^. 
proceeded  to  meet  Kar/s  forces.  Their  forces  amounted,  horse  and 
foot,  to  ten  thousand ;  but  on  anriving  at  St  Bdmond's  Bury,  they 
found  Maiy's  forces  amounted  to  double  the  number.  Evcrvwlicre  tlio 
nobility  and  people  were  flocking  to  Mary's  standard,  Aw  hile  Dudley's 
camp  was  deserting  in  crowds.  On  reaching  Cambridge,  the  cause 
grew  still  more  hopeless  ;  and  the  final  blow  to  Dudley's  courage  was 
given  by  the  arrival  of  the  news  that  tho  privy-council  in  London 
had  deserted  to  Queen  Mary  ;  that  the  lord  mayor  and  aldernien  had 
been  sent  for,  and  that  Mary  had  been  proclaimed  amid  the  moat 
vehement  acclamations.  On  hearing  this,  the  heart  of  Dudley,  that 
genuine  son  of  Belial,  died  in  him,  like  that  of  Kabsl  of  old,  and  his 
base  and  craven  nature  displayed  itself  most  contemptibly.  He  flung 
his  cap  up  in  Cambridge  maiket-plaoe,  proclaiming  Queen  Mary 
himself  irhile  the  tears  ran  dovm  his  cheeks.  To  Dr.  Sandyi^  who 
was  standing  by,  he  said  whisperingly,  that  "  Queen  Maiy  was  a 
merciful  woman,  and  that  doubtless  they  sliould  all  receive  a  pardon," 
But  Dr.  Sandys  bade  him  not  flatter  himself  witli  any  such  thing ; 
that  however  the  queen  might  be  incUaed,  those  about  her  would 
dratroy  him,  -whoever  else  were  spared. 

Then  Avas  tliis  base  Dudley  arrested  by  Sir  John  Gates,  one  of  his 
own  most  guiliy  agents,  as  he  waa  sitting  with  his  booiii  hail  ua  dtid 
half  off.  The  Earl  of  Arundd  arrived  with  a  body  of  the  queen's 
troops,  and  seising  Dudley,  Gates,  and  Dr.  Sandys,  regsnlless  of 
Dwfley's  pitiful  kneeling  to  him  and  craving  pardon,  s«it  them  all  to 
Iiondon,  and  to  tiie  Tower,  where^  on  the  18th  of  August^  Nwthum- 
beriand  and  two  of  his  most  guilty  associates  were  beheaded. 
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M«7,  now  firmlj  seated  on  the  tbrone,  duywed  no  vindictiYe  destre 
to  punish  ber  eaemies.  On  tide  contrary,  aldiougb  Lady  Jane  and  her 
husband,  Lord  Guildford  Dudley,  ^vith  two  of  his  brothers,  were 
fbnnallj  arraigned  and  G(»idemned  to  death,  there  waa  no  haste  made 
to  execute  the  sentence.  The  Duke  of  Suffolk  was  liT)ernted  after 
three  days'  imprisonment ;  and  so  little  was  Mary  disposed  to  seventy, 
that  she  afterwards  intended  to  employ  SuH'olk  to  suppress  the 
insurrection  of  Sii*  Thomas  Wyatt.  Is^othing  can  more  clearly 
demonstrate  how  thoroughly  Mary  relied  on  Suffolk's  professions 
of  regret  for  having  opposed  her  daims.  She  iras  mil  aware  that 
Dudley  bad  been  the  grand  mover  and  oompeUer  of  the  attempt  to  set 
up  Lady  Jane  Grey.  She  ms  veil  aware  of  the  real  character 
of  Lady  Jane— of  the  repugnance  she  had  shoim  to  b«ng  made  the 
instnunmt  of  Northumberland's  treason,  and  of  the  graeral  sympathy 
of  the  people  in  Lady  Jane's  unmerited  position.  There  can,  therefore^ 
be  no  doubt  but  tliat,  had  the  national  affairs  now  subsided  into  a  calm, 
the  life  of  Lady  Jane  would  have  been  spared.  But  she  was  deetined 
to  perish  for  the  follies  and  crimes  of  her  relatives. 

Mary's  cordial  rcccittiou  and  support  by  ber  j^ooplc,  it  is  evident, 
had  the  best  effect  on  licr  mind  and  on  those  of  her  counsellors. 
Though  eleven  of  the  coadjutors  of  Northumberland  were  condemned 
to  di^  two  <«ily  were  executed.  But  when  ISbtj  announced  ber 
intention  to  marry  a  catholic^  Philip  of  Spain,  the  scene  changed. 
This  was  too  much  for  the  affections  of  her  peoplei,  so  lately  rescued 
from  the  bondage  of  popery ;  and  the  protestant  }MUty,  under  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt  in  Kent,  and  Sir  Peter  Carcw  in  Devon,  came  forth 
in  arms  to  oppose  it.  Still,  this  would  not  liavc  affected  the  safety  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  for,  as  we  have  noted.  Mary,  relying  on  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk's  newly-protested  fidelity,  was  thinking  of  putting  him  at  the 
head  of  her  troops  to  arrest  the  approach  of  Wyatt,  when  to  her 
consternation  she  learnt  that  that  infatuated  nobleman  had  fled  to  the 
midland  counties  in  the  hope  of  raisiug  thorn  and  joining  Wyatt  and 
Cufew,  so  as  to  restore  his  daughter  s  claim  to  the  crown.  Tlus  was 
the  sentence  of  death  to  Lady  Jane.  The  queen  was  stm  reluctant  to 
sign  a  warrant  for  that  purpose ;  but  Wyatt  bavbg  marched  on 
London  with  15,000  men,  dispersed  the  forces  sent  against  him, 
and,  reaching  London,  done  stout  battle  in  the  streets,  and  at  Charing 
Cross,  within  view  of  the  qnocn  bcrecif  at  Whitehall,  it  was  deemed 
abRolutely  necessary  that  Lady  Jane  should  be  executed,  to  take  away 
all  future  occasion  of  rising  in  her  behal£  As  Baker,  in  bis Chronicle," 
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qiuuntlj  observes,  "  Tlie  iunocent  lady  must  now  suffer  for  lier  faLiiur 
firnlt'* 

There  is  no  passage  in  liistor j  in<»e  fiunfliar  to  readers  than  that  of  the 
execution  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  husband,  Lord  Guildford  Dudlejr. 
Feckenham,  the  Queen's  confessor,  Tras  sent  to  announce  to  her  the 

awful  tidings  that  she  must  die  the  next  Jay.  She  received  the  informa- 
tion with  resignation,  and  told  Feckenham  that  she  had  long  expected  it. 
Feckenhfim  exerted  liiiii.self  to  convert  licr  at  this  last  hour  to  the 
catholic  faith,  but  in  v;iin.  Lady  Jane  desiring  to  have  .some  time  to 
prepare  herself  for  d(  ?itli,  Feckenham  repeated  this  to  the  queen,  who 
granted  a  reprieve  of"  three  (hiys  ;  and  this  time  Feckenham  iiidu.s- 
triously  employed  in  endeavouring  to  win  over  the  youthful  victim 
to  his  frith. 

Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  husband  bad  been  from  the  first  confined 
in  separate  apartmenta.  Guildford  on  the  morning  of  the  execution 
nigently  requested  to  be  allowed  a  last  interview ;  but  Lady  Jane, 

dreading  the  effect  of  a  scene  that  was  likely  to  orerwhehn  them  both 
-with  sorrow,  declined  it»  remindinghim  that  their  separation  would  only 
bo  for  a  moment ;  and  that  they  were,  in  reality,  about  to  meet  where 
tlieir  affections  wouLl  be  imitcd  for  ever.  Lord  Guildford  was  first  led  to 
his  fate,  and,  when  pa-ssing  under  the  window  of  his  wife,  obtained  a 
last  token  of  her  love  and  remembrance.  As  Lady  Jane  herself  wa.s 
proceeding  from  her  prison  to  the  scafiuld,  she  had  to  endure  the  ta.sk 
of  meeting  the  headless  corpse  of  her  husband  conveyed  from  the  place 
of  execution.  This  appalling  sight  overwhelmed  her  with  grief,  but  did 
not  shake  the  fortitude  of  her  demeanour.  She  was  conducted  to  the 
scaffold  by  Sir  John  Biydge^  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  was 
entirely  occupied  in  the  perusal  of  a  book  of  prayers,  though  Fox 
asserts  that  her  devotion.s  were  continually  interrupted  by  Feckenham. 
She  mounted  the  scaffold  without  hesitation,  and  addressed  the  assembled 
crowd  in  a  short  speech,  in  which  she  admitted  her  crime  against  the 
queen,  but  protested  that  she  was  innocent  of  eillier  wi.shint;  or  procuring 
the  n»yal  dignity.  She  called  on  those  who  heard  lier  to  bear  witnosa 
that  she  died  a  true  Christian  woman,  expecting  salvation  only  tlnough 
the  mercy  of  God  in  the  merits  of  the  blood  of  his  Sou  Jesus  Christ 
She  thanked  God  for  his  goodness  in  allowhig  her  time  to  repent  of 
whatevo:  sins  she  might  have  committed,  and  concluded  by  requesting 
them  to  assist  her  by  their  prayers.  The  axe  fell,  and  in  the  words  of 
Sur  Harris  Nicolas,  "the  world  closed  for  ever  on  one  of  the  most 
interesting  women  that  ever  adorned  it." 
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The  iather  of  I^mIj  Jane  Grey,  the  ultimate  eanse  of  bar  imtimety 
ea^  was  executed  on  Tower-hill  on  the  23rd  of  February,  1554,  eleveo 
days  after  his  daughter  and  soa-in-kw  had  thus  Men  vktims  to  his 

ambition. 

The  biographers  of  Lady  Jane  have  almost  universally  asserted 
that  she  wrote  three  opigrams^ — one  in  Greek,  one  in  Latin,  and  the 
tliirJ  in  English — on  seeing  her  husband'.s  dcatl  botlj,  but  it  appears 
at  least  doubtful  that  this  was  the  case.  At  all  events  there  remains 
not  a  shadow  of  evideoce  to  support  the  assertion  ;  and  it  appcai-s 
Uttle  oonsoDant  with  her  state  of  feeling  at  that  moment,  as  possible 
from  the  brief  and  passing  instant  allowed  for  it  What  is  more 
eztnundinary  is»  that  not  one  of  her  numerous  biographen  have  told 
us  how  and  where  she  was  buried;  and  it  is  equally  eztraordmaiy 
that  no  monument  of  so  celebrated  a  character,  or  of  her  husband, 
should  exist.  The  presumption  is,  that  they  were  both  biiried  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Tower;  but  the  historian  of  that  fortress  hm  not  been 
able  to  find  any  conclusive  evidence  of  the  place  where  their  remains 
were  depositefl. 

Thus,  while  tombs  have  been  raised  of  most  magnificent  character 
in  the  vain  attempt  to  perpetuate  worthless  memories,  the  ashes  of  one 
of  (he  most  interesting  and  injured  victims  of  state  poUcy  remain,  and 
probably  will  ranaint  for  ever  lost  in  the  oblivion  of  unknown  earth. 
Modem  researches,  howoTer,  have  disoovered  one  monument  of  her,  of 
a  peculiarly  touching  nature.  It  is  the  worda^  Jane,  Jme,  earved  out 
rudely  as  by  a  nail  on  the  walls  of  the  ^MUiment  in  the  Tower  where 
her  husband  is  supposed  to  have  been  confined.  In  that  single  word, 
thus  found,  there  Ues  more  true  pathos  tban  in  the  most  elaborate 
ciiloginm  on  the  most  regal  of  tombs.  It  is  the  lament  of  bereaved 
affection  and  of  sympathy  in  death  over  the  approaching  fate  of  one 
whose  youth,  whose  simple  beauty,  whose  talents  and  wliose  piety  will 
for  ever  mingle  in  the  story  of  her  death,  and  give  it  an  impemhable 
intereiit  in  the  hearts  uf  ail  coming  ages. 
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MA£Y  TEE  FIRST, 

QVBIN  SKOHIST  OP  ENOLAKD. 

Tew  queens  have  encountered  during  youth  so  many  or  suck  U^  ixig 
vidantudes  as  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mary,  the  only  chikl  of  Henry  the 
E%bth  and  Katharine  of  Arragon,  the  first  qiieeii>rognant  <^ 
Ei^lamL   The  historians,  who  would  fiurly  lepresent  the  character 

and  conduct  of  this  queen,  should  take  into  account  the  treatment  she 
received  at  a  period  of  life  when  it  was  most  calculated  to  have  a  had 
effect  on  her.  Whether  wo  look  hack  on  the  splendour  and  state  witli 
which  the  early  years  of  her  childhood  were  surrounded,  or  on  the 
sudden  reverse  irom  regal  magnificence  to  almost  positive  privation, 
to  which  the  rockier  caprice  of  her  royal  father  exposed  her,  it  must 
he  adnutteil  iliut,  both  were  highly  detrimental  to  the  formation  of  her 
character ;  and  this  reflection  should  serve  as  an  extenuation  for  many 
of  the  faults  whidi  in  after>hfe  drew  on  her  the  censure  of  historians 
and  the  dislike  of  posterity.  Mary  entered  life  at  Greenwidi  Palace  on 
^e  18th  of  Februaxy,  1516.  Although  the  birth  cftL  dau^ter  must 
have  been  some  disappointment  to  Henry,  who  so  earnestly  desired  to 
hare  a  male  heir  to  the  throne,  ho  had  the  ^kmI  feeling  to  abstain  from 
reveaUng  it,  and  received  the  Princess  Mary  as  graciously  as  he  had 
done  tbo  two  sons  which  the  queen  had  previously  presented  him,  and 
whose  premature  deaths  had  occasioned  both  their  parents  so  much 
regret.  The  royal  infant  was  consigned  to  the  care  of  the  Countess  of 
Salisbury,  a  lady  whose  high  character  equalled  her  distiuguij^hed  birth, 
and  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  queen's  selection  of  her.  To  Eathaiine 
Pole  was  confided  the  nurture  of  the  princess,  so  that  no  ignoble  blood 
should  mingle  with  that  of  the  royal  stream  that  flowed  in  her  Teins, 
her  wet-nurse  being  in  no  remote  degree  connected  with  the  Countess 
of  Salisbury.  The  splendour  of  the  preparations  for  the  baptism,  and 
the  rich  gifts  presented  to  the  infant,  are  satisfactory  eridenoe  that  her 
birth  was  known  to  be  gratifying  to  the  king.   The  ceremony  took 
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place  at  the  Gray  Friars'  cliurch,  which  was  contiguous  to  the  palace 
in  wMoli  ahe  was  bcnu,  three  daja  afto*  h»r  Iniih,  the  Princess 
Katharine  Plantagenei  and  the  Duchess  of  Norfolk  serriug  as  her 
godmothera,  and  Cardinal  Wolsey  as  her  godfiither.  No  ceremonial  of 
r^sl  state  iras  omitted  on  this  solemn  occasion.  A  grand  prooessioii, 
formed  of  the  noblest  in  the  land,  accompanied  the  Countess  of 
Salisbury,  who  bore  the  infant  to  the  church,  and  a  guard  of  knights- 
banneret  enciroleJ  it.  It  was  not  tli"  sponsors  alone  who  bestowed 
coHtl y  gifts  on  the  Phuceas  Mary,  her  relations  vied  with  each  other  in 
their  oficrinGrs. 

This  cliiKl,  unlike  the  two  infant  princes  who  had  preceded  her,  was 
extremely  healthy.    She  passed  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  her  life 
beneath  the  immediats  care  of  her  mother,  often  caressed  by  the  kin^ 
who  delighted  in  fondling  her,  and  taking  her  in  hia  arms.  When 
Haij  was  weaned,  her  wet-nurse,  Katharine  Pole^  waa  diamiaaed,  and 
the  Lady  Margaret  Bryan  became  attadied  to  the  nurBery-estahliahmttit 
of  the  young  princess ;  the  Countess  of  Salisbury  retaining  heriq>poin^ 
mcnt  of  state-governess,  and  directress  of  the  household,  the  expenditure 
of  which  was  wholly  coiifitkd  to  her.    The  establishment  was  on  a 
jjiincely  scale,  including  a  chamberlain,  a  treasurer,  and  an  accou?itaut, 
a  lady  of  the  bedchamber,  a  chaplain,  a  clerk  of  the  closet,  au<l  a 
numerous  retinue  of  domestics  of  a  subordinate  grade,  maintained  at 
considerable  cost    Ditton  Park,  in  Buckinghamshire,  was  chosen  as  the 
residence  for  the  heireaa-apparent  to  the  throne,  its  vicinity  to  Windsor 
Castle  affording  a  fiKsility  for  the  child  being  frequently  taken  to  the 
queen.  So  soon  had  the  education  of  Mary  commenced,  that  when 
only  three  years  old  its  finiits  were  viable  in  her  dignified  demeanour, 
rational  remarks,  and  courteous  reception  of  those  permitted  to  approach 
her.    It  is  asserted  that  she  played  on  the  virginals  with  considerable 
skill  at  an  age  when  children  are  supposed  to  be  too  young  to  commence 
the  study  of  music,  and  that  she  acquitted  herself  to  the  admiration  of 
lier  licai'ers ;  this  last  part  of  tlio  statement  may  be  easily  believed, 
when  we  cx)nsidcr  how  prone  those  admitted  to  the  pi'esouce  of  royalty 
are  to  exaggerate  the  accompUsluacnts  attributed  to  erery  branch  o£  it 
During  the  absence  of  Heniy  and  Katharine  in  FraooOi  to  grace  the 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  they  were  furnished  with  frequent  details  of 
the  weliare  of  their  daughter  by  the  privy  council,  who  visited  her  at 
the  palace  at  Richmond,  where  she  thou  took  up  her  abode.    Mary  ia 
described  as  being,  at  that  period,  not  only  a  healthy,  but  a  handsome 
chiH.  of  a  lively  dispoaition.   The  custom  of  offi^ring  rich  gifts  to 
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royalty  at  Christniius,  an  J  on  other  festivals,  was  then  much  practu>ed  ; 
and  those  presoutcd  to  tho  pruicess  by  her  relatives,  sponsors,  and 
the  nobihty  of  the  court,  were  veiy  oostiy ;  those  offered  by  her 
godfather,  Cardinal  Wolaej,  being  the  moet  lo  of  all. 

Kary  liad  attained  ber  sixth  year,  when  the  Emperor  Obarles  the 
Fifth  Tinted  England,  and  a  treaty  of  marriage  waa  entered  intoy  as 
stated  in  the  life  of  Katharine  of  Arrai^on.  The  emperor  quitted 
England,  leaving  the  youthful  princess  faiiy  impressed  with  the  belief 
that  she  waa  one  day  to  beconio  liis  bride, 

Katharine  was  most  desirous  that  Iht  daughter  should  prove 
Avoi  thy  of  the  elevated  station  she  was  CApeciod  to  fill ;  and  to  effect 
this  point  she  consulted  Ludovicus  Vivcs,  a  man  esteemed  among  the 
most  learned  of  his  time,  on  tho  educatiou  of  the  riiuceiis  ^lary.  Ilis 
instructions  bear  the  evidence  not  only  of  hia  erudition,  but  of  his 
strict  morality ;  for  he  prohibited  the  perusal  of  all  light  boohs,  as 
calculated  to  draw  ber  attention  from  graver  ones^  and  to  corrupt  her 
imagination,  while  he  recommended  serious  and  religious  woi^  of 
which  he  sent  a  list  Of  the  child's  natural  abilities  and  appUcation  a 
notion  may  be  formed  by  the  fact,  that  at  eight  years  old  she  was  able 
to  translate  Latin  into  English  with  a  facility  that  merited  the  commen- 
dations of  her  preceptor. 

While  Marj'  was  pursuing  a  system  of  education  that  left  but  too 
httle  time  for  tho  indulgence  of  tho  pleasures  of  childhood— pleasures 
as  necessary  for  health  in  the  first  sti^e  of  youth  as  sunshine  is  for  the 
expansion  of  floweis — ^Henry  was  beginning  to  entertain  a  project  that 
must  inevitably  load  to  the  destruction  of  the  treaty,  which  had  in  all 
probability  induced  the  queen  to  adopt  so  rigid  a  code. 

The  divorce  of  the  mother,  the  niece  of  tho  Emperor  of  Spain, 
must,  of  course,  annihilate  every  prospect  of  the  marriage  of  the 
daughter  with  that  sovereign. 

But  while  Henry  wag  meditating  the  most  cruel  injury  he  could 
inflict  on  the  mother,  he  was  lavishing  on  his  daughter  all  the  gauds  of 
state  and  all  the  splendour  befitting  tlie  heiress  of  his  kingdom.  With 
a  character  hke  his,  in  which  disHiiiiulation  formed  so  striking  a  feature, 
it  may  be  surmised  that  this  ostentatious  exhibition  of  Mary  as  tho 
successor  to  his  throne  may  have  or^nated  in  a  scheme  to  procure  her 
some  advantageous  maniage  before  his  divorce.  Well  aware  that  the 
very  plea  he  meant  to  urge  for  the  attainmait  of  this  divorce  must^  if 
allowed,  destroy  her  claim  to  the  crown  by  fixmg  the  stigma  of 
ill^gitimacj  on  her  birth,  it  could  only  be  fior  the  purpose  of  imposing 
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on  some  royal  suitor  for  her  hand  Uiat  he  caused  her  to  assome  the 
state  in  whi(di  she  lived  at  Ludlow  Castle,  where  she  held  a  court 
suitable  only  to  the  heiress  of  the  kii^dom.  How  bard  and  selfish 
must  bis  heart  have  been,  who,  to  accomplish  the  imposition  he 

contomplatcci,  could,  careless  of  its  consequences  to  liis  only  child, 
elevate  her  to  the  liigh  pinnacle  of  splendour  only  to  hurl  her,  when- 
ever it  suited  his  convenience,  to  a  state  of  dependence  rendered 
doubly  painful  and  insupportable  by  the  force  of  contrast  For  nearly 
two  years  the  Princess  Mary  held  her  court  at  Ludlow  Castle,  enacting, 
as  fiir  as  one  of  her  tender  years  could  do^  the  stately  part  of  queen, 
Henry  during  that  period  turning  his  thoughts  to  finding  a  husband 
for  her. 

It  is  asserted  that  had  not  Francis  the  First  been  betrothed  to 
Eleanor  of  Austria,  he  might  have  been  induced  by  the  repeated 
eflTorts  of  Henry  to  wed  his  daughter  ;  but  Francis  too  well  knew  the 
character  and  ficrte  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  to  riskincuniog 
his  enmity  by  breaking  off  his  engagement  with  liis  sister. 

That  Francis  wils  well  inclined  towards  an  alliance  with  England 
may  bo  judged  by  his  desire  that  ^lary  should  wed  his  son,  tlie  Duke 
of  Orleans ;  to  effect  which  marriage  negociations  were  some  months 
after  entered  into  that  occasioned  &tal  results  to  Queen  Katharine  and 
most  painful  ones  to  her  daughter,  by  celling  into  question  the  vslidity 
of  the  marriage  between  Houy  and  KaHiarine^  and  the  consequent 
illegitimacy  of  the  Princess  Mary.  Whether  there  was  any  foundation 
for  the  statement  that  the  Bishop  of  Tarbes,  then  ambassador  from 
France  to  the  English  court,  had  ever  doubted  the  legitimacy  of  Mary, 
may  well  be  questioned,  notwithstanding  Speed's  authority  for  it,  when 
one  reflects  on  how  good  an  excuse  sucli  a  doubt  would  furnish  to 
Henry  for  seeking  a  divorce — a  nieasiu  c  which  he  had  long  secretly 
contemplated  and  anxiously  desired,  and  for  which  he  was  some  time 
paving  the  way  by  hypocritical  dedaratioiis  to  his  confessor  of  scruples 
of  oonscienoe^  never  hinted  at  until  his  affection  for  Katharine  was 
gone,  and  which,  judging  firom  Henry's  character,  he  never  really  fell 
No  notion  of  forming  an  alliance  between  If  ary  and  Henry,  Duke  of 
Orleans,  was  ever  contemplated  by  Henry  until  the  Emperor  Charles 
the  Fifth  had  indignanUy  renounced  the  fulfilment  <rf  his  engsgement 
with  the  princess  in  consequence  of  his  having  discovered,  secretly  as 
Henry  wished  it  to  be  kept,  that  ho  intended  to  divorce  Katharine ; 
which  proves  that  it  was  not  the  doubt  of  the  Bishop  of  Tarbes,  if 
indeed  he  had  ever  entertained  a  doubt  with  regard  to  the  illegitimacy 
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of  Mary ;  that  bad  instigated  the  king  to  audi  a  measure,  althoogb 
sach  was  the  pretext  made  bj  Henrj  to  alUy  the  just  ansser  of 
Katbarine  -when  she  diaooTered  his  intention*    No  diminution  of 

Henry's  affection  for  his  daughter  appears  to  have  token  place  until  he 
discovered  that  she  was  so  much  beloved  by  the  people  that  they 
would  ill  brook  seeing  her  set  aside  by  any  new  licir  to  tlie  kingdom. 
He  hkewise  saw  that  the  princess  was  so  fondly  attached  to  the  queen, 
her  mothen  that  her  degradation  from  the  throne  would  iutlict  deep 
sorrow  oil  her  dau<;litcr.  Aught  that  interfered  with  tlio  gratification 
of  his  own  selfish  views  excited  his  anger  and  impatience  ;  hence  he 
began  to  feel  as  indi^KMsd  towards  bis  daughter  as  to  her  mothor,  and 
vas  ready  to  sacrifice  both  to  the  indulgence  of  bis  passion  and 
unbridled  resentment.  Althouglh  Henry  was  uiging  proceedings  for 
the  divcttce,  be  still  maintained  an  appearance  of  amity  with  Katharine 
and  ihdr  daughter,  and  no  change  in  the  princely  state  of  either  was 
Ibr  some  time  attempted.  But  this  appearance  of  amity  did  not  long 
continue.  Henry  finally  parted  from  Katharine  in  1531,  and  separated 
the  Princess  j^fary  from  her  mother  at  a  period  when  each  most 
reqiiiied  the  consolation  of  being  together.  The  letters  ^Yritten  by 
Katharine  to  her  daughter  after  their  separation  breathe  a  spirit  of 
resignation  and  good  sense,  mingled  with  a  becoming  dignity,  that  do 
honour  to  her  character.  Out  of  c(»8iderati<m  to  the  fBdings  of  Mary, 
which  bad  been  so  acutely  touched  as  to  cause  her  a  long  and 
dangerous  ilhiesa,  die  concealed  her  own  sorrow,  and  affected  a 
cheerfulness  which  she  must  have  been  far  from  possessing.  In  vain 
did  the  bereaved  mother  entreat  that  her  child  might  be  permitted  to 
visit  her :  she  was  denied  this  boon,  and  neyer  more  saw  the  daughter 
on  wliom  she  doted. 

Tlie  inarria[,^e  of  Henry  with  Anne  Bole}^l,  early  in  1533,  hroiight 
new  mortifuations  to  Mary,  by  making  her  feel  her  altered  position. 
She  waii  conananded,  on  the  birth  of  Elizabeth,  henceforth  to  renounce 
the  title  of  princess,  which  was  to  be  given  solely  to  the  infimt 
dau^ter  of  Anne  Boleyn,  whom  Henry  now  dedared  to  be  heiress  to 
the  throne^  unless  a  son  should  be  bom  to  him.  But  neither  com- 
mands nor  menaces  could  shake  the  firmness  of  Hary,  who  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  bestow  any  other  appeUation  on  tiie  child  tlian  tliat  of 
"  Sister."  Those  commands,  coming  through  Hussey,  her  chamberlain, 
she  affected  to  disbelieve  them.  Henry  did  not,  however,  permit  her 
to  continue  long  in  doubt  tliat  the  order  for  her  removal,  as  also  that 
of  her  resigning  the  title  of  princess,  had  emanated  from  him,  for  he 
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sent  to  her  the  Duke  of  Norfidk,  and  some  other  noblemen,  to  see  that 
hie  ooimnanda  were  cairied  into  effect^  at  the  rery  time  when  the  l>vke 
of  SuflfoD^  and  others  of  the  councU,  were  breaking  op  hst  mothet^e 
eetablishment  at  Bugden. 

That  Anne  Boleyn  might  be  concerned  in  urging  this  screrity  maj 
be  strongly  suspected,  for,  as  long  as  Mary  was  treated  as  princess, 
Anne's  jealousy  may  have  led  her  to  doubt  its  endangering  the  position 
of  her  own  daughter  Elizabeth ;  and  that  Anne  Boleyn  was  jealous  ot 
Katharine  of  Arragon  and  the  Princess  Mary,  was  afterwards  proved 
by  the  iudeccut  joy  she  exhibited  on  the  deatli  of  Katharine,  and  her 
kie  remorse,  when,  condemned  to  death,  riw  deplored  her  unkindness 
to  Mary,  and,  on  her  knees,  implored  pardon  for  it.  Bu^  not  aatisfied 
with  depriving  Mary  of  her  title  and  egfahlwhment,  Heniy,  as  niihleaa 
towards  his  own  child  as  he  had  proved  himself  to  her  mother, 
detennined  on  legalismg  his  injustice,  and  had  an  act  of  parliament 
passed,  securing  the  succession  to  the  children  of  Anne  Boleyn.  After 
this  step,  Mary's  establishment  being  dispersed,  she  was  sent  to  Huns- 
don,  where  that  of  her  infant  sister  had  now  been  formed  in  a  stgrle  ot 
regal  splendour,  befitting  the  heiress  tn  tlie  crown. 

A  system  of  fifspioiuufe  was  practised  against  Mary  at  Hunsdon, 
tliat  proves  how  narrowly  she  was  watched.  Her  true  friend  and 
relative,  the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  who,  during  her  infancy,  had  been 
a  second  mother  to  her,  was  t(wn  from  her.  Her  coflfers  were  surrep- 
titiously opened,  her  papers  seised,  the  few  friends  who  persevered 
in  treating  her  with  the  same  respect  as  formerly  were  punished,  and 
she  was  strictly  prohibited  from  writing.  The  firmness  with  which 
she  had  resisted  the  efforts  and  menaoes  used  to  compel  her  to 
acknowledge  lier  own  illegitimacy,  and  the  supremacy  of  Henry  in  the 
Church,  had  so  angered  him  against  her  as  to  lead  to  his*  uttering 
curses,  not  only  "loud  but  deep,"  against  her,  and  Lrnve  rise  to 
whispered  rumours  that  the  lives  of  Mary  aod  her  mother  were  no 
longer  safe.  Charles  the  Fifth  heard  not  these  rumours  unmoved.  He 
indignantly  reproached  Henry  for  his  treatment  of  Katharine  and  her 
daughter,  a  step  which  his  near  relationship  to  them  entitled  him  to 
take,  and,  perliaps,  had  he  not  interfered,  the  tyrant  Henry  might  hare 
resorted  to  the  last  extremity  towards  his  injured  wife  and  daqghter. 

The  health  of  Mary  now  began  to  fiiil,  and  Katharine,  who  fell  het 
own  end  approaching,  vainly,  as  we  haye  seen,  solicited  to  be  permitted 
to  see  her  daughter,  or,  if  this  boon  v  •  r  denied,  to  be  allowed  to  draw 
nearer  to  her.   Anne  Boleyn  did  not  long  mrvire  her  predeeeasor. 
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The  death  of  Katharine,  so  long  desired  by  her  aa  the  sole  object  to 
complete  her  felicity,  bestowed  but  a  short-lived  triumph,  for  she  soon 
after  leaned  to  oommiBeratei  by  her  own  ead  experience^  the  pangs 
which  Katharine  must  have  felt,  when  ehe  saw  the  affections  crff  her 
husband  ttansferred  to  another.  The  degradation  and  death  of 
Anne,  followed  by  the  declaration  of  the  illegitimacy  of  her  daughter 
Elizabeth,  produced  little  change  in  the  position  of  liary,  until  the 
iufluence  of  Anne's  succeasor,  Jane  Sejmour^  was  exercised  in  her 
fevowr. 

The  letter  of  congratulation  address^  by  Mary  to  the  king,  on  his 
marriage,  is  so  full  of  humiUty  and  promises  of  "  hencefortli  avoiding 
all  causes  of  offence,"  and  "submitting  herself  in  all  things  to  his 
goodness  and  pleasure,  to  do, with  her  whatsoever  shall  please  his 
grace,"  that  we  may  condttde  her  finnnees  hitherto  in  refusmg  to 
acknowledge  herself  ^legitimate  originated  in  her  respect  to  the  feelings 
of  her  mother,  rather  than  in  any  pride  or  obstinacy  in  upholding  her 
own  right,  and  gives  her  a  strong  daim  to  our  respect.  But  this 
humility  and  repentance  did  not,  for  a  considerable  time,  make  any 
itnpression  on  the  stubborn  heart  of  ITonrv,  and  he  allowed  some 
weeks  to  elapse,  after  she  liad  consented  to  own  her  illegitimacy,  before 
he  condescended  to  vouchsafe  his  pardon  for  her  offences. 

And  now  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  branded  with  the  stigma  of  illegiti- 
macy, were  placed  m  a  similar  position.  A  private  establishment  was 
formed  fcnr  both,  and  Mary  became  the  protectress  of  hw  sister,  as  the 
following  passage  in  one  of  her  letters  to  the  king  testifies : — **  My 
sister  Mzabeth  is  in  good  health  (thanks  to  our  Lord),  and  sudi  a 
child  toward,  as  I  doubt  not^  but  your  highness  shsll  have  cause  to 
rejmce  of  in  time  coming  (as  knoweth  Almighty  God),  who  send  your 
grace,  with  the  queen,  my  gpod  mother,  health,  with  the  accomplishment 
of  your  desires." 

There  wjis  no  less  generosity  than  courage  in  Mary's  thus  recalling 
EUzabeth  to  the  recollection,  and  in  recommending  her  to  the  good- 
will, of  Henry,  for  it  was  then  well  known  that  he  entertained  strcng, 
though  unjust,  doubts  of  her  being  his  child  ;  and  so  much  obloquy  has 
been  cast  on  the  fiune  of  Mary,  that  we  would  fain,  while  recording  the 
stem  truths  alleged  against  her,  not  pass  over  unnoticed  any  fiict  that 
throws  a  &vourable  light  on  h^  character. 

During  the  years  that  Mary  was  living  in  sedosion  with  Eliaabeth 
at  Hunsdon,  she  was  neither  forgotten  by  the  subjects  cf  her  father, 
nor  left  unsought  by  royal  suitors  for  her  hand.   James  the  Fifth 
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formally  solicited  her  for  lus  bride  while  Anne  Bolajn  still  heU  iU  h/er 
influence  ov<er  Hwur/g  hearty  and  perhiqie  it  miB  this  inflnenoe  that  led 
to  the  rejection  of  Uie  proposal  of  James,  as  Anne  Bolejn  mig^  natorall  j 
dreada  for  her  step-daughter  which  might  salieequentiy  injure 

the  interests  of  her  own  ofl^ring.  Be  the  motives  what  they  may,  the 
ofifer  of  James  the  Fifth  was  refused,  and  this  chance  of  escaping  from 
her  heavy  triaJs  was  denied  the  unhappy  Mary.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
any  reliance  may  bo  {)lacod  in  the  romantic  attachment  supposed  to 
have  existed  between  Mary  and  Reginald  Pole.  Frcqncnt  opportunities 
of  meeting  must  have  offered  while  the  Countes-s  of  Salisbury,  his 
mother,  the  governess  of  the  princess  ;  and  a  man  so  remarkable, 
not  only  for  liis  personal  attractions,  but  for  his  mental  superiority  and 
grace  manners,  might  very  naturally  be  supposed  to  malce  a  deep 
impression  on  the  heart  of  a  young  person  so  devoted  to  serions  studies^ 
and  80  preduded  from  seeing  other  men.  That  Katharine  of  Arragon 
wished  such  an  alliance  to  take  plaoe»  more  than  one  historian  asserts ; 
but  neither  in  early  youth,  nor  afterwards,  have  we  any  proof  that  Mary 
entertained  for  this  distinguished  man  any  warmer  feeling  than  the 
friendship  due  to  the  son  of  her  fond  and  faithful  friend,  and  the 
courageous  opposer  of  the  divorce  of  her  beloved  motlicr. 

Few  men  of  this  time  were  more  esteemed  and  respected  than 
Reginald  Pole.  Even  the  coarse-minded  and  selfish  Henry  could  not 
resist  the  attraction  possessed  by  this  noble  scion  of  the  proud 
Flantagenets,  and  he  p^mitted  him,  at  the  commencement,  a  freedom 
of  speech  on  the  dangerous  subject  of  the  divorce,  which  testified  the 
aifection  he  must  have  ielt  for  him.  Had  Reginald  yidded  his  assent 
to  the  divorce^  instead  of  having  opposed  it,  the  tragicsl  &te  of  his 
mothw  and  brother,  some  years  afl^r,  might  have  been  spared,  for  the 
influence  of  a  mind  hke  his  must  have  tempered  the  natural  ferocity  of 
ITcnry.  The  part  taken  by  Cromwell,  in  the  disgrace  of  Mary, 
redounds  little  to  his  credit.  He  had  an  interest  in  degrading;  both 
^fary  and  Elizabeth,  as  his  son  had  married  the  sifter  nf  J.ine  Seymour, 
and  therefore  all  the  endeavours  of  this  base  and  vulgar  upstart  were 
bent  to  aggrandise  the  offspring  of  Queen  Jane.  The  undissembled 
insolence  with  which  he  dictates  to,  rather  than  advises  her,  in  his 
letters,  betrays  a  very  ungenerous  spirit  and  a  very  unfeeling  mind ; 
nor  did  he  cease  to  menace  her  until  she  signed  a  submission  to  the 
articles  which  were  made  the  conditions  of  Henry's  pardon.  How 
must  it  have  galled  her  pride  and  lacerated  her  hearts  to  admit  that  the 
marriage  of  her  parents  waa  incestuous  that  her  ^wn  larth  was  illegiti* 
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mate  ;  and  liuw  luiist  her  conscience  have  been  wounded  by  subscribing 
to  the  supremacy  of  Henry  over  the  Chtirch,  and  the  denial  of  the  pope's 
authority,  which  «ath<nity  had  been  exerdsed  to  pronounce  the  marriage 
of  her  mother  valid  and  her  own  birth  legitimate !  However  posterity 
may  censure  Idary  for  so  absolute  a  subnussion,  the  terms  of  whit^ 
must  have  so  deeply  humiliated  her»  it  should  be  remembered  that  she 
did  not  consent,  however  great  her  sufferings^  to  make  it,  until  her 
mother  had  been  long  laid  in  her  peaceful  grave,  and  that  /ler  feelings 
could  no  longer  sufl'er  from  this  enforced  siil^niission  of  her  daughter. 
"Who  can  say  how  this  enforced  violence  ottered  to  her  conscience  may 
have  actiiated  Mary  in  after-life  to  mistaken  and  indei'eusible  acts  to 
atone  for  it  1 

Maiy  having  now  drained  die  Utter  cup  of  humiliation  to  its  dregs 
by  the  renunciation  of  all  her  ckims  and  consdentious  scruples,  reaped 
the  inadequate  reward  of  sudbi  painM  sacrifices  by  havmg  an  estabfish- 
ment  assigned  her  at  Hunsdon  with  her  sister,  the  little  Elisabeth  i 

and  though  it  was  formed  on  a  scale  of  the  strictest  coonomy»  she  -waa 
less  unhappy  in  this  humble  seclusion  than  when  the  contrast  of  the 
splendour  allotted  to  EHzabctli  made  her  daily  feel  the  sorrowful 
change  in  her  own  position.  In  the  tranquil  solitude  of  Hnnsdon, 
Mar}'  continued  with  unabated  perseverance  those  studies  for  wliich 
Bhc  had  so  early  evinced  a  peculiar  taste.  She  read  much,  studied  not 
only  Latin,  in  which  she  made  a  great  proficiency,  but  made  herself 
mistress  of  the  Firench,  Spanish,  and  Itdian  languages.  She  paid 
great  attention  to  geograpliy,  math«natM^  and  astronomy,  yet  found 
time  for  practising  on  the  viiginalB  and  lute. 

Thou^  no  bnger  locked  on  aa  heiress  to  the  crown,  this  diange 
in  her  position  did  not  prevent  the  question  of  Mary's  marriage  with 
Henry,  Duke  of  Orleans^  being  again  brought  on  the  tapis  by  France. 
But,  as  formerly,  it  was  suffered  to  die  away  without  any  satisfactory 
result,  for  the  king  took  little  trouble  at  tiiat  period  about  the  future 
position  of  his  daughter,  who,  not  lieing  yet  peniiitted  to  enter  his 
presence,  notwithstanding  her  entire  submission  to  bis  will,  occupied 
httle  of  his  thoughts.  When  she  was  admitted  to  court,  it  may  have 
been  dmugh  the  inlerfiraee  of  the  qaeea  in  her  &vour,  and  hat  fivrt 
appearanoe  there  is  said  to  have  been  at  Chzistmas^  1536.  Frmn  tl^ 
period,  Henry  not  only  relaxed  in  bla  severity  towards  ber,  but  evinced 
a  return  of  his  former  affection,  and  the  queen  treated  her  with  unvaried 
kindness.  It  is  infinitely  to  her  honour  that,  when  she  was  restored  to 
favonr,  she  did  not  neglect  her  sister  Elizabeth,  to  whom  ahe  took 
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especial  care  that  some  portion  of  the  sunshine  permitted  her  should 
extend  ;  for  mention  is  umJc  of  the  presence  of  Elizabeth  with  Mary  at 
the  baptism  of  Prince  Edward,  and  of  her  retaining  the  child  with  her 
in  ber  apartments  in  Hampton  Conrt  Fakkce.  The  dreaa  of  Mary  at 
the  christening  was  eo  rich  as  to  prove  tiiat  Henry  must  have  bestowed 
on  her  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  fine  jeweb  of  her  mother,  and  the  large- 
ness of  the  pecuniary  ehe  presented  to  the  different  persons 
appertaining  to  the  queen  on  that  occasion,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  her 
charities,  testify  that  her  allowance  must  have  been  greatly  increased. 
The  baptismal  ceremonies  of  Prince  Edward  were  snc  ti  followed  by  the 
funeral  ones  of  Jane  Seymour,  his  mother,  at  whicii  Mary  enacted  the 
part  of  chief  mourner,  after  which  she  took  up  her  abode  with  the  king 
at  Wiadsor  Castle,  until  the  court  removed  to  Richmond  Palace  for  tho 
celebration  of  tho  Christmas  festivities.  Several  entries  in  the  "  Privy- 
purse  Expenses  "  contain  notices  of  the  sums  lest  by  Mary  at  cards 
during  her  residence  at  court, — entries  which  confirm  the  reports  of  the 
love  of  gaming  attributed  to  Henry.  In  1537,  the  hand  of  Mary  was 
solicited  by  the  Prince  of  Portugal,  but  this  treaty,  like  otiiers  cS  a 
similar  nature,  produced  no  result,  and  Mary  hersdf  not  only  emced 
perfect  indifference  towards  her  suitors,  but  often  expressed  her  desire 
of  leading  a  single  life.  Mary  incurred  great  daiigcr  in  tlic  following; 
year,  owing  to  tlie  CathoUc  insurgents  in  the  north  of  England  praying 
for  her  restoration  to  her  former  rank.  The  severity  with  which  Henry 
caused  these  men  to  be  pursued,  and  the  blood  shed  as  a  punishment 
for  their  outbreak,  must  havo  terrified  Mary  for  her  own  safety,  so 
greatly  endangered  by  their  injudicious  redTfil  of  h«r  cfailms,  while  the 
cruelties  practised  towards  the  unfortunate  Tictuns  must  have  hardened 
her  heart  eren  while  it  horrified  her.  The  scaffold  was  deluged  with 
some  of  (he  best  blood  in  Ei^and,  and  the  flames  which  ascended  from 
the  stake  toward  heaven,  filled  the  nation  with  terror  and  horror — 
neither  age  nor  sex  were  qtaitsd.  Superstition  urged  on  vengeance, 
and  a  charge  of  sorcery  was  sufficient  to  condemn  a  helpless  woman. 
Lad}'  Bulmcr,  to  the  flames  ! 

Tlie  next  claimant  for  the  hand  of  Mary  was  the  Duke  of  Cleves, 
but  this  proposed  marriage,  like  all  former  ones,  went  off,  probably 
because  she  was,  pending  the  negotiations,  termed  "  the  king's  natural 
daughter,"  whidi  must  have  been  a  serious  obstade  in  the  eyes  <^  so 
formal  a  fiunily  as  that  of  Cloves.  It  might  be  urged  that  the  decfatrar' 
tion  of  Mary's  illegitimacy  had  been  already  universally  known  before 
this  union  had  been  contemplated ;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mmd 
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tluit  Henry  had  80  often  hinted  tiiat  he  could  as  eaailjr  ruse  her  to  her 
fomer  position  as  he  had  hurled  her  &om  it^  that  expectations  might 
have  been  entertained  that  in  de&ult  of  male  issuer  Mucj  might  one 
day  be  called  to  fill  the  throne  ;  and  as  Prince  Edward  waa  the  only 
male  heir  that  stood  between  her  and  it^  the  Duke  of  Cleves  probably 
viewed  her  as  heiress  in  prospective. 

Severely  were  the  feelings  of  Mary  tried  in  the  followinp^  year  by 
the  ruin  that  overwhelmed  a  family  in  wliotn  she  took  a  deep  and 
affectionate  interest.  The  friend  and  guardian  of  her  childhood,  tho 
Countess  of  Salisbury,  to  whom  she  was  tenderly  attached,  was 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  her  property  seized,  and,  in  her  advanced 
age  and  its  conaequent  infinnities,  she  waa  by  the  malice  of  her  foes 
deprired  <ji  not  only  the  common  comforts  of  life,  but  even  of  strict 
necessaries.  Her  son,  the  Lord  Montague^  waa  beheaded,  and  her  near 
and  dear  relative^  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  suffered  the  same  fiite.  If 
the  misfortunes  of  those  so  dear  to  her  could  receive  aggravation  in  her 
mind^  it  must  hare  been  furnished  by  the  consciomness  that  to  their 
consanguinity  and  affection  for  Reginald  Pole,  the  conra<:^enns  advocate 
against  her  mother's  divorce,  they  owed  the  vengeance  of  the  cruel 
and  vindictive  Henry. 

Again  were  Mary's  pecuniary  resources  so  much  abridged  that  sbo 
was  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the  medium  of  Cromwell  to  repre- 
sent her  poverty  to  her  lather.  This  appeal,  which  must  have  been 
painful  to  Maty  to  make,  waa  answered  by  the  gift  of  one  hundred 
pounds  from  Heoxy,  which  relieved  her  for  some  time  from  the  pressure 
of  want  In  1039,  Henry  signified  his  deawe  to  his  daughter,  then 
residing  at  Hertford  Castle,  that  she  should  receive  the  suit  of  the 
Duke  Philip  of  Bavaria,  lately  arrived  in  England.  Ttm  prince^  who 
was  nearly  allied  to  Anne  of  Cloves,  Iwtwcen  whom  and  Henry  a 
marriage  had  been  then  concerted,  was  the  avant-courier  nf  Ins  cousin, 
and  was  received  with  peculiar  favour  by  the  king.  On  lius  occasion 
ilary  again  pleaded  her  desire  to  remain  single, — a  plea,  the  sincerity 
of  which  in  this  instance  may  well  be  credited,  when  the  reader  reflects 
that  her  proposed  suitor  professed  the  ^otestant  creed,  while  she  was 
a  bigoted  adherent  to  the  Boman  Catholic  <«ie.  But  although  Mary 
niged  this  plea>  she  too  mndi  dreaded  incurring  the  anger  of  Henry  to 
reject  in  more  positive  terms  the  alliance  he  wished  her  to  form.  She 
waa  compelled  to  receive  the  suit  of  Philip^  to  accept  the  gift  which  as 
an  acknowledged  suitor  he  bestowed  on  her ;  and  had  not  the  conduct 
of  H«uy  to  Anne  of  derea  been  such  as  too  deeply  offended  her 
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kinsniaii  to  admit  of  bis  continuing  to  urge  his  8uH»  there  is  evevy 

probability  that  she  would  have  become,  however  unwiUingly,  the  bride 
of  the  Bavarian  prince,  who  had  already  acquirol,  by  liis  invincible 
courage  against  the  Turks,  tlio  opitliot  <<f  "Philip  the  Brave."  That 
this  prince  entertained  an  aftection  for  her  was  proved  b}'  his  willing- 
ness to  wed  her  when  the  stigma  of  illegitimacy  shut  out  all  hope  of 
her  future  accession  to  the  throne,  and  \slien  the  well-known  parsimony 
of  Henry  precluded  any  expectation  of  a  rick  dowry  to  his  daughter. 
Among  the  ladies  distinguished  by  the  favour  of  Mary,  the  fair  and 
afterwards  celebrated  Geraldine,  must  not  be  overlooked.  She  came  to 
redde  witb  the  princess  in  ld38»  at  HunsdoUt  and  there  commenced  an 
affection  between  them  that  never  knew  a  cbange.  The  Lady  Geraldine 
was  allied  in  no  remote  degree  to  Mary,  being  the  daughter  of  lady 
Elizabeth  Grey,  whose  father,  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  Woodville.  The  father  of  the  fair  Geraldine  was 
the  Enrl  of  Kildare,  who  perished  on  tlie  scaffold  in  1537.  The  fortune 
of  this  noble  family  being  confiscated,  the  bereaved  wiilow  and  her  child 
were  reduced  to  poverty,  and  eonipcllod  to  owe  tlie  niarntenance  of 
Geraldine  to  the  daughter  of  him  who  had  wrought  their  ruin.  Tliero 
vas  a  deep  and  romantic  interest  attached  to  this  lady  before  the 
cbivalrouB  Surrey  had  bequeathed  her  name  to  posteiity,  through  the 
medium  above  all  others  (he  most  certain  to  transmit  it — wedded  to 
immortal  verse.  The  fiur  Geraldine  continued  with  Hary  until  her 
services  were  transferred  to  Queen  Katharine  Howard,  in  whose  courtly 
circle  Surrey  had  opportunities  of  beholding  her.  When  the  fiill  of  this 
fair  but  unfortunate  queen  dispersed  her  ladies»  Geraldine  accepted  the 
liaiitl  of  an  a^^cd  suitor,  probably  impelled  by  poverty  to  form  so  ill- 
assortcil  a  mujTia<z;c.  and  l)ecamc  the  Lady  Brow  ne,  a  homely  name, 
that  ill  accords  with  tlie  euplionious  one  of  "  Geraldine." 

In  the  succeeding  years  of  ir>40  and  l.')41,  we  find  Mary  j)laced  in 
a  situation  that  must  coniiuHUtl  the  piiy  of  all,  that  of  having  some  of 
the  friends  whom  she  most  loved  hurried  by  the  unrelenting  perse- 
cutions of  her  fifcther  to  the  meet  cruel  and  ignominious  deaths,  on  the 
alleged  plea  of  treason,  but  more  truly  for  their  imprudent  seal  and 
determined  adherence  to  that  faith  of  which  Henry  had  now  become 
the  declared  enemy.  The  deaths  of  Dr.  Fetherston,  the  preceptor  of 
her  youth,  and  of  Abel,  the  chaplain  of  her  mother,  deeply  as  they 
must  have  afflicted  her,  were  followed  by  the  barbarous  execution  of 
her  aged  and  beloved  friend,  the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  under  circum- 
stances of  such  brutal  and  revolUug  cruelty,  as  never  to  be  thought  of 
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\vithout  liorror,  and  which  must  have  overwhelmed  her  w  ith  grief  .and 
fear.  The  couHtesis  s  son,  Lord  Montague,  with  the  Marquis  of  Exeter, 
hftd  alroady  on  the  block  paid  the  penalty  of  theii;  kinship  to  Ecginald 
PoIe»  the  staunch  opponent  of  Henr/a  divorce  from  Qaeen  Katharine,  and 
fulfilled  the  threat  thundered  forth  by  the  monster  Henry  at  the  time. 

In  1542,  Francis  the  First  again  soUcited  the  hand  of  Ifary  for  his 
second  son,  the  Buke  of  Orleans,  but  the  treaty,  after  it  had  consi- 
derably advanced,  was  broken  oflf  because  Henry  would  not  give  the 
fortune  with  Mnry  required  by  France.  The  whole  treaty,  as  handed 
down  to  us,  ofl'ers  an  amusing:  sj>ecuaen  of  the  manner  in  which  sucli 
affairs  were  then  discussed  by  the  diplomatic  agents  to  whom  they 
were  intrusted,  and  proves  that  Francis  the  First  w  jis  no  less  exacting 
in  his  conditions  for  the  tfo^  than  H«iry  the  Eighth  was  parsimonious ; 
the  one  req[uiring  a  million  of  crowns,  while  the  other  would  only 
bestow  on  his  daughter  two  hundred  thousand.  Each  of  the  ambas-  - 
sadoTS  employed  on  this  occasion  endeaToured  to  enhance  the  merits  of 
the  party  represented,  but  witli  little  avail,  for  the  affair  ended  as 
similar  ones  in  less  elevated  stations  have  often  done,  by  Plutus  having 
more  inflncnce  than  Cupid  !  Tlic  ruin  of  the  fair  but  frail  Katharine 
Howard  Si-emeil  to  remove  another  obstacle  from  the  succession  of 
Mary  to  tlie  throne.  Her  brother  Edwaid,  after  Iicr  father,  alone  stood 
between  her  ami  the  throne,  to  which,  not^^itllHtanding  all  the  steps 
taken  by  Ilcnry  to  deprive  her  of  all  right,  her  claims  were  still  tacitly, 
if  not  openly,  acknowledged  by  the  nation.  That  Mary  now  held  a 
more  dignified  station  may  be  admitted  by  the  &et  that  she  xna 
employed  by  Henry  to  n^otiate  a  peace  between  him  and  her  eousiii 
and  former  suitor,  Charles  the  Fifth»  and  was  permitted  to  grant  an 
audience  to  the  Spanish  amba.ssador. 

The  gifts  presented  to  Mary  on  the  Christmas  of  1;j42  Mere 
numerous  and  costly  ;  and  we  notice  the  fair  Gcraldine,  tlicn  Lady 
Browne,  and  her  aged  husband,  among  tliosc  who  offered  their  homage 
on  this  occasion.  Henry  did  not  long  remain  a  widower,  and  his  sixth 
and  last  choice  fell  on  Katharine  I'arr.  Mary  graced  the  nuptials 
with  her  presence,  and  as  a  mark  of  favour  shown  to  her,  accompanied 
the  king  and  queen  on  their  extended  tour  in  the  country  during  the 
summer.  The  iUness  to  which,  for  some  time  previous  and  ever 
after,  Mary  became  subject  «t  certain  seascms  of  the  year,  attacked 
her  during  tliis  joumey»  and  she  was  removed  to  Ampthill,  a  place 
pregnant  with  sorrowful  memories  to  her,  as  having  been  the  residence 
of  her  mother.   She  did  not  join  the  court  again  until  Christmas^  on 
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which  occasiou  Katharine  Parr  bestowed  on  her  the  very  accepi^ble 
gift  of  forty  pounds,  which  came  when  Mary's  financeB  were  reduced 
to  80  low  an  ebb  as  to  have  oMnpelled  the  aiile  of  some  artides  of  her 
pbto.  That  Henry  had  felt  any  oompunctioiui  Tuitinga  with 
regard  to  hk  injuBtioe  to  Uaiy  in  despoifing  hw  of  her  birthright^  may 
be  judged  by  his  having  decreed  that  any  daughters  he  mj^t  have  by 
Katharine  Parr,  or  by  any  Hucceding  -wiTCi^  should  be  entitled  to  the 
throne  in  case  of  default  of  male  issue.  Nevertheless,  in  1554,  he 
caused  an  act  of  parliament  to  bo  enacted,  by  which  Mary  was  restored 
to  royal  rank,  but  was  only  to  succeed  the  daughters  of  Katharine 
Parr,  or  those  by  any  future  queen  of  Henry. 

The  first  notice  we  find  of  Mary  s  assuming  the  splendour  and 
dignity  of  her  reatored  rank,  ia  on  the  oocasion  of  the  recepte  of  a 
Spanish  ambassador,  sent  from  her  royal  kinsman,  Charles  the  Fifth. 
Perhaps  her  restoration  may  haye  been  influenced  by  the  irily  Henry*8 
desire  of  conciliating  the  emperor,  than  ^rfaich  a  tmoxe  likely  mode 
could  not  bo  thought  of.  Her  appearance  and  dress  at  a  court-ball 
which  followed  the  reception  attracted  great  attention,  and  probably  it 
was  the  favourable  rej>ort  made  of  her  by  the  ambassador  to  his 
sovereign,  that  led  liim  to  think  of  the  union  between  her  and  his  son, 
which  afterwards  took  place. 

Katliai  ine  Farr  soon  acquired  a  considerable  inilueuce  over  Mary, 
an  influence  the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  when  the  difference  of  then* 
religioiis  creeda  is  taken  into  cmisideratioiL  It  ms  at  the  request  of 
the  queen  that  Haiy  translated  the  Latin  paraphrase  of  St  John  by 
Srasma% — a  real,  though  perhaps  an  unconscious,  service  rendered  to 
the  adrocatea  of  the  Beformation.  The  labour,  erudition,  and  patience 
necessaiy  for  the  performance  of  this  task,  merit  the  praise  bestowed 
on  it,  although  it  unhappily  failed  to  enlighten  her  who  fulfilled  it. 
That  Mary  was  of  a  generous  disposition  may  be  inferred  from  the 
entries  in  the  privy-purse  book  of  tlie  pnncess  of  the  presents  of 
trinkets  and  jewels  given  by  her  to  her  friends  and  ladies  of  the  court ; 
and  that  she  loved  order,  may  be  seen  by  the  list  of  her  jewels 
regularly  kept  and  signed  by  her  own  hand, 

A  good  understanding  appears  to  haTS  existed  not  only  between 
Mary  and  the  queen,  but  also  between  Prince  Edward,  Elizabeth,  and 
Mary.  The  letter  quoted  in  Strype's  "Memorials,"  from  Prince 
Edward  to  Mary,  although  formal,  and  too  complimentary  to  indicate 
any  great  warmth  of  affection,  nereriJieleaB  shows  an  interest  in  her 
health. 
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Although  bodilj  infirmities,  and  a  feaifal  increase  of  acerbity  of 
temper,  their  consequent  result,  given  way  to  witliout  any  attempt  to 
control  the  violence  of  his  passions,  rendered  Henry  the  Eighth  more 
like  a  wild  beast  than  a  human  being  during  the  last  years  of  his  life, 
Haij  escaped  incarring  his  displeasure.  To  this  maj  be  attributed  his 
oonfirming  bw,  by  his  iriU,  in  her  right  of  sueoesflion,  Mid  his  bequest 
of  ten  thousand  pounds,  and  three  thousand  a-year  while  she  remained 
unmarried.  We  have  the  authority  of  Pollino  for  stating,  that  Mary 
was  stimmoned  to  the  dying  bed  of  her  father  shortly  before  he  expired, 
and  that  for  the  first  time  he  addressed  something  like  regret  for  the 
sorrows  he  had  caused  her,  and  entreated  lier  to  act  as  a  kind  mother 
to  her  brother.  Never  did  slie  forget  tliis  entreaty,  lor  in  after  trials, 
and  they  were  neither  "  few  nor  far  between,"  during  the  Prot^torate, 
never  did  she  for  a  single  moment  countenance  any  of  the  attempts 
made  to  subvert  those  who  ruled  in  Bdward's  name^  however  much  she 
suffered  from  their  aets»  and  was  tormented  by  their  unfounded 
suspicions.  The  will  of  Henry  the  Eigbth  was  as  inconsistent  as  his 
life  had  been,  and  bore  evidence  of  tic  insincerity  of  his  fitith  in  that 
religion  of  which  his  defence  gained  for  him  the  unmerited  title  of 
"  Defender  of  the  Faith."  lie  willed  that  his  son  should  be  brought  up 
a  Catholic,  and  bequeathed  six  hundi'od  pounds  a-year  for  masses  to  bo 
said  for  the  repose  of  his  own  soul ! — acts  wholly  at  variance  with  the 
professions  of  his  hfe,  since  he  had  abjured  the  papal  faith.  Yet  this 
was  the  man  to  whom  it  was  supposed  we  owe  the  establishmont  of 
the  Protestant  reI%ionl  The  only  interference  of  Kary  with  the 
government  after  the  death  of  her  &ther  was  an  address  from  her  to 
Somerset  eontainiog  her  urgent  prayer  for  the  fulfilment  of  Hoiry'a 
will  with  regard  to  the  education  and  tenets  of  her  brother.  This 
address  produced  no  other  effect  than  a  disingenuous  and  unsuccessful 
attempt  on  his  part  to  disprove  the  fact  of  which  the  will  itself  left  no 
doubt,  namely,  that  Henry  had  returned  to  the  creed  of  his  youth.  A 
good  understanding  seemed  to  exist  between  the  youthful  king  and 
Mary  during  the  first  montlis  of  his  reign.  They  passed  the  Christmas 
together,  and  lie  evinced  a  partiality  for  her  society.  The  troubles 
which  broke  out  soon  after,  as  well  as  the  difference  in.  thehr  fiiith, 
interrupted  this  good  understanding.  Somerset  accused  her  servants 
of  eountenandng  the  rebels  in  Devonshire,  and  she  answered  the 
accusation  not  only  by  a  prompt  and  firm  denial,  but  more  than  hinted 
that  tlic  cause  of  the  troubles  originated  in  the  unlawful  changes  he 
had  effected. 
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The  marriage  of  Katharine  Parr  with  Lord  Thomas  Seymour  was 
▼ery  repugnant  to  the  fedings  of  Mary ;  and  though  it  produoed  no 
braush  of  oourteay  between  them,  led  to  a  oeremonioiis  coldness.  Iffaty 
was  the  last  person  likely  to  overlook  or  pardon  the  indeconnis  baste 

with  which  the  wiJowcd  queen  bestowed  her  hand  on  him  who  had 
sued  for  it  before  Henry  had  distinguished  her,^ — and  they  met  no  more. 

It  haviTig  l)cen  arranged  hj  the  privy  council,  on  the  death  of  her 
father,  that  Elizabeth  should  reside  with  her  step-mother,  Queen 
Katharine  Parr,  Mary,  on  the  marriage  of  the  queen  witli  Lord  Tlioinas 
Seymour,  wrote  to  her  sister,  to  oifer  her  a  home  beneath  her  roof. 
Whether  Mary  was  aware  of  the  proposal  of  marriage  made  by  the 
artful  Seymour  to  Elizabeth  on  the  death  of  Henry,  and  wh«i  she  was 
only  in  her  fourteenth  year,  is  not  known ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  if  she 
were  acquainted  with  this  fact^  it  was  highly  prudent  of  her  to  wish  to 
remove  her  sister  from  the  house  of  a  man  who^  four  days  after  hie 
rejection  by  £lizabetb,  transferred  his  suit  to  her  step-mother,  for  whom 
ho  harl  previously  entertained  an  afTcetion,  thereby  proving  the 
instability  of  his  character,  and  the  ambitious  views  by  which  he  was 
actuated.  Elizabeth,  however,  preferred  remaining  with  Katliarine 
Parr,  to  removing  to  her  sister, —  a  preference  that  argues  little 
for  her  duUcacj,  and  which  very  uaiuiaily  afterwards  drew  on  her 
not  only  the  jealousy  of  Katharine  Farr,  but  the  censure  ni  those 
who  had  opportunities  of  witneaang  the  coarse  romping  and  improper 
familiarities  whkih  occurred  between  her  and  the  xmprindpted 
Seymour.  The  excuse  alleged  bjKlizabeth  for  not  accepting  her 
sistor's  invitation  was,  that  the  queen  had  shown  her  so  much 
friendship  that  she  feared  to  incur  the  reproach  of  ingratitude  if  she 
left  her.  Tlie  bad  health  of  Mary,  no  less  than  her  desire  of 
privacy  and  avoidance  of  a  court  in  wliich  lier  rehgion  caused  her  to 
be  viewed  uith  jealousy  and  distrust,  confined  her  to  Kenninghall, 
where  she  passed  a  considerable  portiou  of  her  time.  She,  however, 
paid  a  visit  to  the  king  at  St.  James's  Palace  in  1548,  when  she  was 
received  with  all  the  splendour  due  to  her  rank  and  consanguinity  to 
the  sorereign.  Among  the  many  courtiers  who  flocked  to  the  palace 
to  offer  homage  to  the  Princess  Harj  was  Lord  Thomaa  SeymouTt  the 
widowed  husband  of  Kathai  ino  Parr,  who  had  neither  lost  any  portico.' 
of  the  insinuating  iuiluence  for  whidi  he  was  so  ranarkable,  nor  the 
ambition  for  wliich  lie  was  no  less  so.  Aware  of  Mary's  fondness  for 
music,  and  none  being  permitted,  or  at  hn'^t  provided  in  the  palace  of 
her  brother,  Seymour  took  o(K»sioa  to  express  his  regret  that  she  was 
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deprived  of  this  pleaBiire»  and  his  fear  that  want  of  inactice  would 
impair  her  skill  in  the  acienoe.  He  recommended  a  pORBon  to  give  her 
inatnictton,  who  it  was  afterwards  ascertained  was  a  ereatiire  of  his» 
who  was  to  convey  with  his  lessons  in  music  some  of  a  nature  to  serre 
the  interests  of  his  artful  employer,  by  exciting  for  him  an  interest  in 
the  breast  of  the  princess.  The  discovery  of  this  scheme  by  tlie 
protector  must  have  confirmed  the  suspicions  he  hnd  lonj::  entertained 
against  his  brotlicr,  of  harbouring  intentions  of  ultimately  transferring 
his  views  to  Mary,  should  he  not  succeed  in  securing  the  favour  of 
Elizabeth.  Althougli  diary's  huakh  was  in  so  precarious  a  state  as  to 
create  great  alarm  in  the  minds  of  her  friends,  and  a  belief  in  her  own 
that  her  end  was  rapidly  approaching,  Somerset,  the  stem  and  unfeeling 
protector,  spared  her  not  in  pertinacioodj  urging  her  to  conform  to 
the  rules  of  a  religion  which  her  consci«ice  reused  to  acknowledge.* 
He  wished,  also,  that  she  should  yield  up  three  members  of  her  house- 
hold to  be  examined  by  the  privy  council,  touching  her  religious 
worship.  These  persons  were  her  chaplain,  her  officer,  and  her 
comptroller.  To  what  lengths  this  proud  and  tyrannical  man  might 
have  proceeded  against  her,  time  was  denied  liini  to  prove,  for,  while 
he  was  yet  a.s.sailing  her  with  letters,  to  answer  wliicli  inuBt  have  been 
a  difficult  and  harassing  task  in  her  weak  state,  he  was  hurled  from  the 
power  he  so  often  abused,  and  brought  to  the  block,  through  the  jealou8y 
of  Dudley,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland.  Although  his  enemies 
mixed  up  the  name  of  Harj  in  their  outbreak  for  his  destruction,  and, 
as  Somerset  accused  them — whether  truly  or  felsely  has  never  been 
known — of  entertaining  the  project  of  derating  her  to  the  regency  of 
the  kingdom,  Dudley,  nevertheless,  when  in  power,  betrayed  no  less 
desire  to  molest  and  give  her  trouble  than  his  predecessor,  Somerset, 
had  done.  The  arrest  of  her  chaplain  for  celebrating  the  rites  of  her 
religion  in  her  chapel,  induced  her  to  ajjpeal  to  Charles  the  Fifth,  who 
through  Ins  ambassador,  appUed  to  the  privy  council  that  the  i)ririce.s.s 
might  have  the  privilege.  This  appUcation  having  proved  unsuece.sHful, 
Charles  the  Fifth,  greatly  offended  and  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his 
cousin,  menaced  England  with  a  war,  unless  she  was  placed  without  the 
pale  of  tibe  stringent  laws  lately  enacted  against  nonconformists,  and 
amt  a  fleet  to  be  stationed  off  the  eastern  coast,  near  to  whidi  her 
abode  was  situated,  to  remain  in  readiness  to  recmre  Hary  in  case  of 
emeigencj,  and  to  convey  her  to  his  sister,  the  Queen  of  Hungary. 
This  measure  created  both  dissatisfaction  and  suspicion  in  the  minds  of 
the  king  and  privy-councillors,  and  these  Inst  used  their  efforts^  under 
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pretence  of  andety  for  her  health,  to  induce  her  to  irithdraw  firom 
NenrhaU,  whidi,  from  its  proximity  to  the  coast,  offered  a  fiieUity  ht 
her  ombarkiDg.  Harj  pretended  to  take  their  interfereDce  in  good 
part,  but,  under  various  pretexts,  declined  complying  with  their 

recommendations  to  leave  Newhall.  The  system  of  persccutioTi  agninst 
her  continuance  of  the  performance  of  her  religious  rites,  far  frnni 
abating,  gained  force.  It  w.-us  urged  n;z;iiiist  her  .'is  a  crime  that  mjisa 
was  celebrated  with  o]XiU  doors,  and  tliat  she  |}€rmitted  others  than 
her  household  to  be  present.  Wearied  by  the  representations  of  the 
privy, council,  Mary  detmnosined  on  pleading  her  cause  in  person  to  the 
king;  and  for  thUi  purpose  took  up  her  abode  at  Wanatead,  irhenoe 
ahe^  soon  after  her  anival,  proceeded  mx  horseback,  attended  by  her 
lords  and  hidies;  to  the  palace  at  Westminster.  Although  reoeived  with 
the  courtesy  due  to  her  rank,  the  appeal,  which  she  meant  to  bo 
addressed  solely  to  her  hrotlicr,  was  submitted  to  liis  privy  council  as 
well.  In  presence  of  these  she  was  informed  that  the  king  liad  long 
tolerated  her  opposition  to  liifi  will,  in  the  hope  that  his  indulgence 
might  operate  favourably  on  her  min<l,  but  that,  finding  this  not  to  be 
the  case,  he  was  now  determined  to  deal  otherwise  by  her,  and  to  exact 
the  obedience  due  by  a  snhject  to  a  sovereign.  Mary,  nothing  daunted, 
dedared  that  "she  could  neither  forsake  her  reUgion  nor  d«iy  it,  and 
that  she  would  be  found  ready  to  resign  her  life  in  preforence.**  The 
king,  howeTm*  dissatisfied  by  her  obstinacy,  used  only  kind  words  to 
her,  and  they  parted  on  civil,  if  not  on  cordial  terms. 

Another  suitor  now  presented  himself  for  the  hand  of  Mary.  This 
W7LS  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  who,  though  a  ProtCf^tant  prince,  was  not 
deterred  from  seeking  a  Roman  Catliolic  bride.  This  snit  was  declined 
on  the  plea  that  one  was  then  j)ending  l)etween  the  princess  and  Don 
Louis,  the  infant  of  Portugal,  which,  however,  never  cnme  to  a  suc- 
cessful  termination.  The  next  claimant,  the  Marquis  of  Brandenburgh, 
was  likewise  a  Protestant,  and  shared  no  better  fortane  than  hst  other 
wooers.  Hary  was  not  permitted  any  long  respite  from  the  persecution 
entailed  by  her  religion.  One  of  her  chaplains  was  arrested  beneath 
her  roof,  and  subjected  to  harsh  treatment  in  the  Tovrer,  and  soon  after 
the  two  principal  officers  of  her  household  were  commanded  by  the 
king  and  privy  council  to  inform  their  mistress  that  henceforth  the 
celebration  of  the  mass  should  be  discontinued.  Mary,  deeply 
offended,  asserted  her  dignity  on  this  occasion,  and  for  some  hours 
refused  to  permit  her  officers  to  deliver  the  message  witli  wliich  they 
were  ciiargcd.    IShe  again  appealed  to  the  king  by  letter,  and  it  ai^es 
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ill  for  Edmd  and  his  oouncfl,  that  they  once  more  oommaiided  the 
same  persona  to  return  to  Jfaiy  to  repeat  the  insulting  message  they 
had  previoiuly  been  chatged  with.  These  persons,  however,  pvefisired 
incurring  tlie  wrath  of  the  king  and  council  to  encountering  the  anger 
of  their  indignant  mistress ;  and  the  privy  council,  in  oonsequence, 
found  themsolvofl  under  the  noccssity  of  .sending  certnin  members  of 
their  body,  headed  bv  tlm  lord  chancellor,  to  Mary,  then  residing  at 
Cupthall,  to  enforce  In  i  ctbcdience  to  the  king's  commands.  Mary's 
conduct  on  this  trying  occasion  was  no  less  remarkable  for  its  firmne.s.s 
than  for  its  tact,  for,  while  professing  every  respect  for  the  king,  she 
Tentured  to  do  more  than  insinnate  hor  disbelief  that  the  harshness 
ezerdsed  tovards  her  originated  with  his  miyesly,  and  concluded  by 
stating^  that  if  not  permitted  to  have  the  rites  of  her  own  drarch 
celebrated  beneath  her  loo^  no  power  should  induce  het  to  suffer  those 
of  any  other. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  health  of  Mary,  for  many  years 
delicate,  bec^ime  gravely  injured  by  the  mental  disquietude  to  which 
she  was  sul)jccted  ;  and  her  enemies,  taking  advantage  of  hor  weak 
state,  propagated  reports  of  her  infirmities,  in  order  to  induce  a  belief 
of  her  utter  unfitness  to  fill  the  throne  should  the  death  of  the  king 
leave  it  vacant.  Edward  had  lately  suffered  much  from  bad  health, 
and  this  led  those  around  him  to  reflect  on  the  probable  result  of  his 
bunguor.  ^e  intMeourse  between  the  king  and  Mary,  owing  to  their 
religious  differenoei^  was  neither  frequent  nor  nnoonstrained,  and  a 
better  proof  of  Edward's  alienation  from  her  could  not  be  given  than 
his  naming  his  cousin  the  Lady  Jane  Grey  to  succeed  him  on  the 
throne.  But  if  alienated  from  Mary  by  the  difference  in  their  faith, 
and  the  dread  of  the  dumgo  in  religion  which  her  accession  to  the 
throne  would  efffH-t,  no  such  ren.^jons  could  be  alleged  for  his  pa.ssing 
over  his  sister  Elizabeth's  claims,  which  gives  just  cause  to  beUeve  that 
in  taking  this  step  he  was  influenced  by  a  fear  tliat  the  marriage  of 
either  of  the  princesses  with  a  foreigner  might  impair  the  laws  and 
liberty  of  the  nation.  The  death  of  Edward  did  not  put  an  end  to  the 
machinadons  of  the  enemies  of  Hary.  They  concealed  his  d«niae,  and 
a  letter  was  written  by  the  oouncil,  as  if  by  the  king's  desire,  stating 
his  extreme  IIIneaB  and  requesting  her  presencew  Imposed  on  by  this 
artifice,  she  set  out  to  join  the  king ;  when  at  Hoddesdon  she  received 
private  intelligenoe  of  the  death  of  Bdward,  and  was  warned  of  the 
scheme  to  entrap  and  con  vey  her  a  prisoner  to  the  Tower.  She,  after 
some  reflection,  turned  from  her  intended  course,  heat  her  way  towards 
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CSBHibridgeshire,  and  aniving  late  at  tlio  portal  of  Sawston  Hall,  tlio 
seat  of  Mr.  Huddlestone,  she  sought  and  found  admission.  The  hospi- 
tality of  this  gentleman  is  tlic  more  to  be  valued,  as  it  was  cxtenJeJ  at 
no  inconsiderable  risk  to  himself,  a  fact  of  which  he  was  well  aware. 
The  next  morninp;  at  early  dawn  she  pursued  her  route,  and  had 
proceeded  to  the  CJogniagog  Hills,  where  drawing  rein,  she  looked 
back  and  saiw  Siuvston  Hall  in  ilanies.  A  large  party  from  Cambridge, 
opposed  to  her  claims,  attacked  Sawston  Hall,  and,  having  pillaged  it, 
reduced  it  to  ashes  by  fire.  Fortunate  vas  it  fat  Maty  that  her  foes 
found  her  not  there,  for  there  is  little  doubt  that,  in  the  hostile  spirit 
that  Ifflimated  them,  she  might  have  suffered  much  at  their  hands. 
As  die  beheld  the  roof  which  had  slicltercd  her  during  the  night  previous, 
consuming,  she  exclaimed,  "  Let  it  blaze.  I  will  build  Huddlestone  a 
bettor ; "  and  she  kept  lior  word.  That  she  gained  Kcnninghall  in 
.safety,  may  be  o^ving  to  the  faet  that  the  death  of  Edward  was  still 
kept  a  profound  secret  from  the  ])eople,  hence  those  opposed  to  lier 
claims  to  the  throne  were  not  yet  disposed  to  take  measures  agaiiust 
her.  The  first  act  of  Mary  on  reaching  Keuninghall  was  to  apprise  tlie 
privy  council  of  her  late  brother  that  she  ynm  aware  of  his  death,  and 
also  of  their  evil  intentions  towards  her,  offering  them,  however,  a  full 
pardon,  provided  they  forthwith  prockiiined  her  their  queen ;  but  so 
little  effect  had  this  moderate  measure  with  them,  that  tlie  day  which 
followed  the  reception  of  the  letter  not  only  saw  them  prodaim  the 
Lady  Jane  Grey  their  sovereign,  but  witnessed  their  accompanying  this 
act  by  the  most  insulting  references  to  the  illegitimacy  of  Mary.  This 
opposition  from  a  poweriul  faction  miglit  have  sliaken  the  courage  of 
even  one  better  prepared  to  resist  it  than  i\Iary  was  at  that  tiuie,  for 
she  stood  in  absolute  need  of  the  sinews  of  war,  money  and  troops. 
But  her  spirit  qusiled  not,  and  when  two  Catholic  partisans,  Sir  Henry 
Jeminghaxn  and  Sir  Henry  Bedingfield,  brought  their  adherents  to  her 
cause,  they  found  her  undauntedly  detennined  to  assert  it  And  now 
the  death  of  Bdward  being  known  through  the  country,  it  waa 
deemed  expedient  that  Mary  should  remove  to  a  place  better  calcu- 
lated to  support  a  siege,  or  to  cscai>e  from,  in  case  of  defeat.  She  again 
set  out.  escorted  by  her  knights  and  dames,  and  the  little  band  devoted 
to  her,  for  Framlingham  Castle.  Hero  she  boMly  assumed  the  tiile  of 
queen,  her  standard  floated  from  tlie  battlements,  ami  a  gallant  troop, 
headed  by  one  of  the  kuighis  of  Sutiblk,  rallied  round  it.  To  these 
were  soon  added  other  adherents  of  weight  and  influence  in  Suffolk 
and  the  adjoining  counties,  until  she  fi>und  herself  with  a  force  of  no- 
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Ivas  tiiaii  fourteen  thousand  men.  She  had  not  been  many  days  at 
Framlingham  Castle,  when  from  its  towers  a  fleet  was  seen  approaching 
the  ooast»  and  liUle  doubt  ooiild  be  entertained  that  it  was  adverse  to 
her.  Fortunately  for  Haiy,  one  of  the  most  xealous  of  her  partisan^ 
Sir  Heniy  Jemingham,  happened  to  be  at  Yarmouth  when  the  fleet 
neared  that  harbour,  and  he  lost  no  time,  but  entering  a  boat,  went 
out  and  demanded  to  speak  with  their  captains.  "  You  are  rebels  to 
your  rightful  sovereign,"  exclaimed  Jcmingham,  sternly.  "  If  so," 
replied  the  men  of  war,  "  we  will  throw  them  into  the  sea^  for  we  are 
her  true  svil»jorts." 

The  coniiuauJers  of  the  fleet  at  once  surrcTulered  themselves,  and 
Jerningham  and  those  who  accompanied  him  became  masters  of  the 
ships.  As  the  fleet  was  well  armed,  and  contained  several  pieces  of 
cannon,  as  weU  as  abundant  storesj,  having  been  sent  for  the  giege  of 
Uaxy*B  fortress,  the  possession  of  it  was  most  valuable  to  Mary,  who 
stood  greatly  in  need  of  these  implem^ts  of  war ;  and  while  die  was 
congratulating  herself  on  this  accession  to  her  resources,  she  was 
apprised  that  Sir  Edward  Hastings,  who  had  been  employed  to  raise 
troops  for  her  rival,  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  had  joined  her  cause,  and 
placed  the  forces  he  had  levied  at  her  orders.  This  last  circumstance 
uas  of  vital  iiiijjortance  to  her  interests,  for  it  led  to  the  deseitioii  of 
some  of  the  most  powerful  adherents  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  among  whom 
were  the  Earls  of  Bath  and  Sussex,  wlio  liastcned  to  join  her  at 
Framlingham  Caiitle,  leading  a  conbiderable  number  of  their  followers 
to  her  standard.  Bvery  day  saw  fresh  adhwents  floddng  to  join  her ; 
the  ships  in  the  neighbouring  ports  declared  for  her ;  provisions  were 
plentifully  sent  in  to  her  garrison.  Nor  was  money  deficient,  Mary 
having  commanded  that  the  money  and  diurdi-f^le  at  Norwich,  of 
great  value,  sliould  be  appropriated  to  her  use.  Thus  supported,  she 
issued  a  proclamation,  oflering  a  reward  for  the  apprehension  of 
Northumberland,  who  had  no  sooner  heard  of  the  turn  taken  in  her 
favour  in  London,  than  he  proclaimed  her  queen  at  Cambridge,  where 
he  was  then  staying,  sorely,  as  may  bo  well  conjectured,  against  his 
will.  But  this  piece  of  diplomacy  availed  him  not ;  for,  on  the  entry  of 
some  of  Mary  s  troops  into  Cauibridgo,  Northumberland  wiui  arrested, 
and  sent  prisoner  to  London.  The  partisans  of  Northumberland  now 
hastened  to  entreat  the  clemency  of  Mary ;  and  die  set  out  for  the 
metropolis  at  the  head  of  a  large  force,  and  accompanied  by  several  of 
the  nobility.  Her  progress  to  London  resembled  rather  that  of  a 
conqueror  than  one  whose  empire  had  been  disputed.   The  Princess 
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Bltzaibeth  had  reoecred  instnicUoiis  to  meet  her  aiater  at  Wanatead,  and 
came,  escorted  by  a  mmieroiu  train  of  lorda  and  ladies,  to  render 
homage  to  her  sorereign.  From  Wanstead  the  royal  party  proceeded 
to  London,  ferming  a  brilliant  corlhge,   ISarj,  with  Elisabeth  by  her 

side,  and  snrronudcd  by  her  ladies,  was  mounted  on  a  white  horse, 
riclily  caparisoned,  and  was  attired  in  a  dress  of  violet-coloured  velvet* 
At  ihc  city  gate  she  dismissed  her  troops,  consisting  of  no  less  than 
throe  thousand  men  ;  and  the  lord  mayor,  with  a  body  of  gentlemen  in 
splendid  habiliments,  and  attended  by  the  civic  guard,  composed  her 
eijcort.  Mary  iirst  halted  at  the  Tower,  there  to  remain  until  the  late 
king  had  been  consigned  to  the  tomb ;  and  the  first  sight  that  presented 
itself  to  her  on  entering  the  portal  was  the  melancholy  one  of  all  the  state 
prisonOTBp  women  as  well  as  mcai,  who  had  been  confined  there  during 
the  reigns  of  the  last  two  monarchs.  Among  them  were  many  of  high 
note,  and  some  whose  lives  were  only  saved  by  the  death  of  Edward. 
Mary  betrayed  considerable  emotion  as  she  lookcl  on  these  {)risoncrs, 
and  immediately  commanded  that  they  should  be  restored  to  liberty. 
3fany  of  them  were  appointed  to  places  of  high  trnst  in  the  ro^'a! 
household,  and  the  bishops  were  reinstated  in  their-  sees.  The  fimerai  of 
Edward,  which  was  conducted  with  all  becoming  sj)lendour,  being  over, 
Mary  issued  a  proclamation,  rccommeuding  her  aubjectii  to  refrain  from 
angry  disputations  on  religious  subjects,  and  holding  out  a  promise  of 
toleration  to  those  whose  creeds  accorded  not  with  her  own.  It  is 
probably  that  had  Kary  been  left  to  the  dictates  of  her  own  consc^ioeb 
she  might  hare  fidfilled  this  pledge ;  but  her  privy  ooimdl  had  these 
among  its  members  who  were  little  disposed  towards  tderation,  and 
whOj  urged  on  by  bigotry,  used  their  baleful  inflnence  to  turn  her  from 
the  milder  and  wiser  course  she  was  at  first  inclined  to  adopt.  Tlio 
cases  were  neither  few  nor  unfrequent  in  which  the  merciful  inter- 
ference of  Mary  rescued  victiujs  from  the  wrath  uf  her  privy  council, 
and  rarclv  was  it  denied  hv  her  if  entreated.  The  first  step  taken  l>v 
Mary  m  violation  of  the  promise  of  toleration  was  the  prohibition  of 
public  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  or  preaching  of  the  curates,  except  by 
such  as  were  licensed  by  her ;  and  this  gare  a  foretaste  of  what  might 
be  afterwards  expected.  A  bigoted  sovereign  is  sure  to  corrupt  the 
religious  principles  of  a  great  portion  of  her  subjects,  and  to  divide 
them  into  two  classes,  hypocrites  and  martyrs.  Those  who  court  favour 
will  be  ready  to  adopt  her  creed,  and  those  who  conscientiously  adhere 
to  thoir  own,  expose  themselves  to  obloquy,  if  not  to  persecution. 
Northumberland  and  his  compaaicms  in  rebeUum  were  brought  to  trial 
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a  few  (laj's  afber  Mary  ascciuled  the  tlirone,  AncI  lie,  and  two  of  Ins 
followers,  were  condemued  to  dcaih.  But  when  Mary  was  urged  to 
bring  Lady  Jane  6rej  to  trial,  she  showed  great  reluctance,  alleging 
thAt  her  unfortunate  ooiirin  ought  not  to  he  punished  for  the  crime  in 
which  the  ambition  of  NorthumberUnd  compelled  her  to  act  a  part 
Well  had  it  been  for  the  reputation  of  M arj  if  she  had  maintained  her 
original  good  intentions  of  clemency  towards  hst  lair  and  interesting 
kinswoman,  who  should  bo  viewed  as  the  innocent  Tictim  to  the  policy 
of  Edward  and  the  ambition  of  Northumberland, 

Before  the  month  of  August  had  expired,  Mary  received  in  private, 
and  with  the  utmost  focrecv,  an  envoy  from  the  pope,  to  whom  she 
reve.'iled  two  very  iiiij)oi  t;int  ])iecc.s  of  intelligence.  The  first  was  her 
desire  to  yield  to  the  pope  the  supremacy  in  religion  wrested  from  him 
by  her  fiither ;  and  ^e  second,  that  she  had  pledged  her  hand  to  Philip 
of  Spain.  Two  measures  more  calculated  to  render  her  unpopulart 
never  could  have  been  thought  of;  and  of  this  was  Beginald  Pole»  now 
a  cardinal,  so  well  aware,  that  he  earnestly  oonnselled  Mary  not  to 
marry,  while  Biriiop  Ghirdiner  as  earnestly  entreated  her  not  to  resign 
her  sapcemacy.  Mary  now  found  herself  placed  in  a  difficult  and 
dangerous  position.  The  members  of  the  Established  Church,  as  the 
Protestant  was  termed,  looked  on  her  as  its  enemy ;  the  anti-papal 
Catholics  strongly  suspected  her  of  an  inclination  to  surrender  the 
supremacy  to  the  pope  ;  and  those  of  tlie  ancient  Catholic  fiiilh,  who 
had  denied  all  supremacy  save  that  of  the  pope,  were  doubtful  whether 
or  not  ahe  would  reatoro  it  to  him. 

The  rumour  the  Spanish  marriage  gave  discontent  to  all  parties ; 
but  Kary,  now  no  longer  young,  evinced  a  desire  to  wed  which  die  had 
never  betrayed  in  her  youth,  and  leant'  entirely  to  the  individual  most 
objectionable  to  her  subjects,  namely,  Philip  of  Spain.  So  determined 
was  jdie  to  carry  out  her  wishes  on  this  point,  that  when  an  aildress 
was  sent  her  from  the  House  of  Common^  praying  that  she  would  not 
marry  a  foreipfner,  her  answer  was.  "  That  she  held  her  crown  of 
God.  and  hoped  to  find-  counsel  from  Ilim  alone  on  so  important  an 
occasion." 

Kor  were  her  subjects  more  averse  to  this  marriage  than  was  he 
whom  it  even  more  personally  concerned,  for  Charles  the  Fifth  had 
great  difficulty  in  persuading  his  son  to  consent  to  wed  Mary.  Kor 
oould  this  objection  on  his  side  be  wondered  at.  Eleven  years  his  senior, 
Hary  was  remailcably  grave  even  for  a  woman  of  tbirty-seven,and  had  lost 
all  the  freshness  whidi  sometimes  adheres  to  Sngiidiwomen  even  at  a 
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more  advanced  age.  The  knowledge  that  ahe  had  been  affianced  to  liIs 
fiuiher  before  lie  had  hem  born,  vaa  not  calculated  to  reconcile  IMip 
to  the  disparity  in  the  age  <^  bia  future  bride ;  and  it  was,  perbapfl^ 
this  objection  which  led  the  emperor  to  assure  Mary  in  a  letter,  that 

"  If  his  own  age  and  lioaltli  liad  rondcre<I  liim  a  suitable  upotae,  he 
should  have  luid  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  wedding  lif^r  liiniself." 

And  now  the  thong'hts  of  the  court  and  courtiers  were  directed  to 
the  approaching  coronation.  i^Iary  being  the  fir.st  queen  wlio  had  filled 
the  throne  iu  hei'  owu  n^^iii,  it  became  necessary  to  establish  etiquette 
for  the  grave  owemonial  where  precedenta  could  not  be  found.  That 
it  might  be  worthy  of  her,  her  citixeDa  came  forward  with  a  loan  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  no  inconsiderable  sum  for  that  time;  and 
prepatmtioiis  were  soon  oommenoed.  Previous  to  the  lat  of  October, 
the  day  named  for  the  coronation,  Mary  proceeded  in  her  state  barge 
from  Whitehall  to  the  Tower,  attended  by  the  Princess  BHsabcth  and 
all  the  ladies  of  her  court,  and  escorted  hy  the  lord  mayor  and  public 
functionaries  of  tlie  city  in  their  barges,  and  iu  all  their  civic  display  of 
rich  clothes,  goKl,  and  chains,  and  with  music,  only  broken  by  the 
soimd  of  the  cannon  fired  to  do  their  sovereign  honour  and  the  cheers 
that  welcomed  her.  On  the  following  day  she  created  several  kuighta 
of  the  Bath,  and  the  succeeding  day  she  went,  aocompanied  by  a  grand 
procession,  on  horsebaclE,  through  the  streets,  attended  by  no  less 
than  seventy  ladies,  dressed  in  crimson  Telvet,  and  seTcnd  hundred 
noblwen,  gentlemen,  and  all  the  foreign  ambassadon^  of  whom  the 
Spanish  one  took  precedence.  The  queen  sat  in  a  gorgeous  litter, 
borne  by  six  white  horses,  richly  caparisoned  in  doth  of  silver.  Iler 
robe  was  of  blue  velvet,  bordered  with  ermine,  and  on  her  head  she 
wore  a  net-work,  so  covered  with  jewels,  of  immense  value.  a.s  nearly 
to  conceal  her  hair.  The  Princess  Elizabeth,  accompanied  by  Anne  of 
Cleves,  followed  the  queen  in  an  open  carriage,  covered  with  crimson 
velvet  and  richly  ornamented.  Their  robes  were  of  cloth  of  silver. 
The  maater  of  the  horse  appeared  next,  leading  the  queen's  palfrey, 
and  then  succeeded  a  vast  train  of  ladies  and  lords  on  horseback  and 
in  carriages,  dressed  in  great  splendour,  and  Mowed  by  the  quem'a 
guards.  Stately  pageants  wwe  exhibited  for  the  quwn's  pleasure  aa 
she  passed  along.  The  conduits  of  the  city  overflowed  with  wine; 
but,  perhaps,  the  most  acceptable  of  tlie  homages  offered  to  her  was 
the  gift  presented  by  the  aldennen  of  a  thousand  marks  in  a  handsome 
purse,  a  timely  addition  to  her  financca,  which  were  then  in  a  very 
uiiEouriahing  state. 
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The  coronation  was  as  splendid  as  jewels,  velvet,  minever,  and  cloth 
of  gold  and  of  inlver,  could  mdoo  it.  No  ceremonial  usual  on  such 
oeeaBions  was  omitted,  and  Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  attended 
by  ten  other  bidiops,  performed  the  religious  offices  of  the  crowning. 

It  was  remarked,  with  satis&ction,  that  the  Princess  Elisabeth  was 
treated  with  due  distinction  by  the  queen,  at  whose  side  she  sat  at  the 
banquet  at  which  also  Anne  of  Cleves  had  a  scat. 

One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  parliament,  after  the  aooossion  of  Mary, 
was  the  annulling  of  the  seutciu  es  of  divorce  of  Katharine  of  Arragon, 
and  of  the  illegitimacy  of  her  daughter.  This  was  a  necessary 
measure ;  but  it  would  have  been  well  if  the  illcgitiuiacj  of  Elizabeth 
had  likewise  been  annulled  at  the  same  time.  It  would  have  gratified 
the  nation,  and  haye  remored  frwn  the  princess  hersdf  all  excuse  for 
discontent  ICarj,  however,  was  then  so  absorbed  by  her  approaching 
marriage,  and  entertained  sudi  hopes  of  it  giving  her  an  heir  to  the 
throne,  ^at  die  probably  thought  not  of  ^tablishing  her  sister's  right 
to  the  succession,  or,  if  she  did,  might  have  felt  delicate  in  recalling 
the  sentence  against  Anne  Boleyn  to  the  recollection  of  her  daughter 
and  the  people.  Where  a  favourable  interpretation  can  be  given  to  any 
part  of  the  conduct  of  a  queen,  who  rendered  herself  so  unpopular,  we 
are  disposed  to  t^ivc  lier  the  benefit  of  it.  A  bill  of  attainder  was  now 
passed  on  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  husband,  and  here  was  an  oppor- 
tunity afforded  to  ilary  of  displaying  at  once  magnanimity  and  mercy, 
— ^two  attributes  whi<^  reflect  a  br^hter  lustre  on  a  crown  than  all  the 
jewels  that  encircle  it  It  appears  like  a  destmy  that  If ary  and  her 
successor,  Elisabeth,  diould  consent  to,  if  not  cause,  the  deaths  of  two 
of  the  most  interesting  women  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  English 
history, — women  who^  though  unlike  in  their  lives,  one  being  as  spot- 
less as  the  other  was  suspected,  nevertheless,  by  tlieir  violent  deaths^ 
have  created  a  pity  that  time  lias  not  deprived  them  of. 

The  father  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  comjiroruised  again  the  life  of  his 
daughter  ;  for,  pardoned  by  Mary  for  the  part  he  bad  taken  in  having 
the  Lady  Jane  set  up  as  queen,  he  once  more  broke  out  into  rcbclUon, 
when  lie  found  that  ^e  quem  was  hoA  on  wedding  Philip  of  Spain, 
and  so  drew  on  the  Lady  Jane  that  violent  death  from  which  Maiy 
seemed  dbposed  to  save  her,  by  furnishing  a  pretext  to  her  enemies 
that  the  queen  could  hope  for  no  security  while  Jane  and  her  husband 
lived.  Eleven  days  after  the  execution  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  Lord 
Guildford  Dudley,  Suflolk  was  beheaded ;  so  that  Queen  Mary's  reign, 
short  as  it  had  been,  had  already  witnessed  the  shedding  of  some  of 
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the  nobksk  blood  m  her  kingdom,  and  nearly  allied  to  tier  O'vn.  The 
rabelUon  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  founded,  aa  iraa  alleged,  on  his  dislike 
to  the  queen's  marriage  with  Philip  of  Spain, — a  di>-like  shared  bj  the 
whole  nation, — again  involved  Mary  in  serious  troul)le.s.  She  appointed 
the  Diikc  of  Norfolk  general  of  her  forces,  and  pre{)arcd  to  resist 
her  rebellious  sulijcct.s.  The  success  that  followed  Wyatt's  outbreak 
encoura<:^(  (l  liiin,  and  increased  his  followers,  while  the  defeat  sus- 
tained by  the  queen's  forces,  filled  her  fricuda  with  apprekeu&iun. 
Two  privy  councillors,  Sir  Edward  Hastuigs,  master  of  the  horae,  and 
Sir  Thomas  ComvalltB,  sought  an  interriewmth  Wyatt,  near  Dartford, 
and  demanded,  in  the  quel's  name,  *  Wherrfoie  he  gathwed  in  arms 
her  liege  people  against  her,  yet  that  in  his  proclamation  he  called 
himself  a  true  subject,  hoth  which  cannot  stand  together  1 ' 

am  no  traitor,'  quoth  Wyatt ;  '  and  the  cause  why  I  have 
assembled  the  people  i.s  to  defend  the  realm  from  danger  of  being  over- 
run by  strangers,  wliicli  must  needs  follow  if  the  marriage  takes  place.' 

** '  Why,*  said  the  councillors.  '  there  is  no  stranger  yet  come,  eiilier 
for  power  or  number,  whom  you  need  to  auspect ;  therefore,  if  that 
thing  only  be  the  quarrel,  will  you,  that  ditilike  the  marriage,  come  to 
oommnnieatioii  touching  the  canse^  and  the  queen  is  content  you  ahaJX 
be  heardt* 

" '  To  Uiat  I  yield,*  said  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt ;  *  but  for  my  farther 
surety,  I  vnSL  rather  be  trusted  than  trust and  theraupon  demanded, 
as  some  hare  written,  saith  Holinshed,  the  custody  of  the  Tower,  and 
her  grace  within  it,  as  abo  the  «iiftp1a«?iftg  of  some  counciUorB  about  her, 

and  to  place  others  in  their  room, 

"  To  which  the  ma.ster  of  the  horse  replied,  '  W3^att,  before  tliou 
fihalt  have  thy  traitorous  demand  granted,  thou  shalt  die,  and  twenty 
thousand  more  with  thee  1 '  And  so  these  agents  departed  to  the 
court,  and  Wyatt  forthwith  came  unto  Deepeford  by  Greenwich." 

The  near  <4»pt  oadi  of  the  rebels  to  London  occasioned  great  alarm. 
The  queen  was  advised  to  remove  to  the  Tower,  and  such  was  the 
general  panic  that  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  citizens  donned  their  armour,  and  the  sergeants  and  lawyers  at 
Westminster  Hail  pleaded  their  causes  **  in  hamease,"  as  Speed  quaintly 
expresses  it. 

Luckily  the  drooping  f^jiirits  of  the  Londoners  were  at  this  time 
clieci  cd  by  news  of  the  defeat  in  the  west  of  the  insurgents,  under 
Carew  and  Gil)s,  wliich  was  proclaimed  in  London  upon  Candlemas- 
eve  ;  and  tlie  following  day  Queen  Mary  came  to  Guiidiiaii,  attended 
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hy  mauy  of  her  coiut,  when  bha  met  tlie  lord  uiayor,  the  aldcj  men, 
and  the  tbkt  citizens  before  whom  she  delivered  a  speech  so  well 
calctdated  to  touch  their  fisdings,  being  a  liur  expoeitioii  of  the 
tinfoimded  disloyalty  of  the  robelB»  the  insdence  of  their  demands,  and 
her  own  affection  for  her  people^  that  it  at  once  increased  thdr 
devotion  to  her  cause,  and  excited  their  courage  to  drfmd  it  Mary 
appointed  the  £;irl  of  Pembroke  general  of  the  forces,  and  isjiucd 
a  proclamation,  offering  one  hundred  pounds  a-year  to  him  and  his 
posterity  for  ever,  who  should  bring  Wyatt,  alive  or  dead,  to  custody. 
Undeterred  hy  this  proclamation,  Wyatt,  at  the  head  of  four  tliousand 
men,  entered  Southwark  with  little  opposition,  and,  to  coneiliate  the 
inhabitants,  proclaimed  that  none  of  his  soKliers  sliould  Lake  away 
anything  without  due  payment,  and  the  consent  of  the  owners, — 
a  measure  whidi,  thou^  soon  Yiokted,  gained  hbn  a  considerable 
accession  to  his  troops. 

Windiester  House  vas  sadced  and  pillaged,  the  bodes  of  its  fine 
libraij  cut  to  pieces,  and  every  lode  torn  from  the  doors.  The  rebds 
then  proceeded  to  the  city,  where,  finding  the  gates  of  tiie  bridge 
secured  against  them,  Wyatt  placed  two  pieces  of  ordnance  against 
them,  pointed  another  at  St.  George's  Church,  a  fourth  at  the  entrance 
into  Bermondscy,  and  a  fifth  towards  Winchester  House.  FiT'  lirii';  that 
the  lord  mayor  and  Lord  William  Howard  had  rendered  ihe  entrance 
to  the  city  impregnable,  that  the  Tower  and  all  steeples  and  gates  in 
the  vicinity  were  topped  with  ordnance,  W^att  drew  otf  his  troops 
towards  Kingston-on-Thames,  repaired  with  planks  and  ladders  the 
bridge  there,  iriiidi  IumI  been  broken,  and,  crossing  the  river,  reached 
Ibrentford  before  his  intention  of  so  ddng  was  suspected,  and  at  day- 
break iras  at  Enightadbridge^  whence  he  mardied  in  ord«r  nS  batUe 
towards  St.  James's  Fields.  But  here  lus  hopes  were  foiled ;  for  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  with  a  considerable  force,  had  taken  possession  of 
this  spot^  and  Wyatt  turned  down  a  lane  leading  to  St  James's,  and, 
advancing  in  the  direction  of  Charing  Cross,  perceived  not  that 
Pembroke's  troops  had  fallen  on  the  rear  of  his,  cutting  off  the 
possibility  of  their  rejoining  them.  Wyatt  reached  Charing  Cross, 
notwithstanding  that  his  passage  to  it  was  opposed  by  cannon,  wliicli 
played  on  liim,  without,  however,  much  damaging  liis  men,  three  only 
of  wlmn  were  killed,  but  foond  resistance  ther^  whidi  mi^t  have 
prevented  his  further  advance,  had  not  the  Kentish  soldiers,  by  rushing 
violmtly  into  the  streets,  forced  the  lord  cbamberhun  and  Sir  John 
Ghge  into  the  gates  of  Whitehall,  whidi  were  instantly  dosed,  Wyatt 
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tuni6d  Mb  course  through  Fleet  Street  but  found  Ludgate  dosed 
against  him-  and  defended  by  the  dtizoia.  The  foUowen  who  had 
been  separated  from  Wyatt  came  before  the  gates  at  Whitehall,  and 
shot  their  arrows  into  the  garden  and  m  Indows  of  the  palace ;  but, 
making  no  impression,  they  attempted  to  follow  Wyatt  to  the  city, 
but  were  stopped  at  Charing  Cross  by  Sir  Henry  Jerningham,  captain 
of  the  guard,  Sir  Edward  Bray,  master  of  the  ordnance,  and  Sir  Philip 
Paris,  knight,  sent  there  by  the  Earl  of  Peinlnoko  with  a  braiicli  of 
archers  and  certain  field-j)ieces  to  protect  the  court.  Here  botli  parties 
fought  manfully  for  some  time,  but  at  length  the  rebels  were  put  to 
flight.  Wyatt,  defeated  and  dispirited,  surrendered  himself  to  Sir 
Maurice  Buckley,  and,  with  Sir  Thomas  Cobham  and  Thomas  Kneve^ 
was  committed  to  the  Tower ;  to  which,  the  following  day,  several 
M<HPe  of  the  leaden  <^  the  rebels  were  sent^  and  no  less  than  four 
hundred  persons  were  marched  through  the  city  to  Westminster,  with 
halters  round  their  necks;  but  these  last  the  queen  pardoned,  pro- 
nouncing their  pardon  in  person  from  the  gallery  in  the  Tilt-yard. 
The  personal  bravcrv  of  Mary  dnrinj^  tlio  conflict,  a  considerable 
portion  of  whicli  she  witnessed  from  a  balcony  of  the  palace  overlooking 
the  scene  of  action,  should  not  be  passed  by  without  notice.  She 
encouraged  her  defenders  by  words  and  gestures,  showing  more 
anxiety  for  them  than  for  her  own  safety ;  and  when  her  cawe  was 
most  desperate,  she  descended  from  her  balcony,  and,  placing  herself 
by  the  side  of  the  soldiera,  by  her  presence  and  her  exhortations 
animated  their  courage. 

The  evil  consequences  of  this  revolt  died  not  ynth  its  defeat,  and 
ime  of  the  most  grave  was  the  suspicion  to  which  it  gave  birth  in  the 
breast  of  Mary  against  her  sister  Elizabeth.  No  sooner  liad  Wyatt 
rebelled,  than  Mary  summoned  Elizabeth  to  join  her  without  delay  ;  and 
thi.s  summons,  on  the  plea  of  sickness,  not  being  complied  with,  three 
nienil)crs  of  the  privy  council,  with  a  troop  of  horse  ainountino;  to  two 
huiuU'ud  and  fifty  men,  were  sent  to  enforce  her  obedience  to  the 
queen's  wishes.  Though  the  commissioners  found  h«r  iU  in  bed,  they 
insisted  on  bw  accompanying  them  to  town. 

The  harshness  of  this  measure  was  hardly  to  be  justified  by  the 
rumours  in  drculation,  that  Elutabeth  and  Lord  Courtenay  were  impli- 
cated in  Wyatt*8  insurrection,  and  it  is  jirobablc  that  Mary  would  not 
have  had  recourse  to  it,  had  not  Gardiner,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
instigated  and  urged  her  to  it.  No  step  could  be  more  calculated  to 
serve  Elizabeth's  popularity ;  for  the  sight  of  the  princess,  pale  and 
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Buficring,  and  suiTOiiiided  by  guards,  ezdted  tbe  deep  oommiseratioQ 
of  the  people  in  every  place  through  which  they  passed.  And 
althoQgli  she  was  brought  to  the  jmlace,  she  was  not  admitted  to  the 
preeenoe  of  the  queen,  hut  was  in  all  respects  treated  as  a  prisoner, 

and  for  fourteen  days  subjected  .to  a  solitary  confinement,  seeing 
only  those  appointed  to  guard  her.  At  tiie  expit-atioii  of  that  timo 
Gardiner,  and  nine  others  of  the  cotmcil,  entered  her  prison,  and 
charged  her  with  having  taken  a  part  in  Wyatt's  conspiracy,  as  well 
as  in  Sir  Peter  Carew's  insurrection  iu  the  west  of  England.  Elizabeth 
denied  the  cliarge  with  great  firmness,  but  when  told  that  she  must 
forthwith  be  sent  to  the  Tower,  she  evinced  considerable  alarm,  and 
said  she  hoped  her  majesty  would  not  commit  to  that  pkce  a  true  and 
innocent  woman,  that  had  never  offended  hw  in  thought,  word,  or 
deed,  and  requested  the  lords  to  intercede  for  her  with  the  queen. 
Whether  tbej  ftlfilled  this  request  is  douhtfiil,  hut  in  an  hour  after 
Gardiner  and  others  returned  to  dismiss  all  her  attendants,  save  her 
genUeman-usher,  three  ladies,  and  two  grooms  of  her  chamber.  A 
strong  guard  was  placed  in  the  room  adjoining  hers,  two  lords,  with 
men,  to  watch  in  tlie  hall,  with  two  hundred  men  in  the  garden, — 
preparations  that  prove  the  importance  3fary  attached  to  the  safe 
keeping  of  her  prisoner.  The  next  day  two  lords  of  the  f(HmciI  c<aine 
to  her  and  stated  the  queen's  pleasure  that  she  should  instantly  be 
conveyed  to  the  Tower,  that  the  bai^  for  her  conreyance  was  ready, 
and  the  tide  offered.  Elisabeth  entreated  most  wgentlj  to  be 
permitted  to  remain  until  the  next  tade^  and  requested  to  be  allowed 
to  write  to  the  queen.  One  of  the  council  roughly  rejected  her 
petition,  but  the  other,  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  not  only  accorded  it,  but 
promised  to  deliver  it  into  the  queen's  hand.  The  time  employed  in 
writing  and  entreating  had  seen  the  tide  pass,  and  it  no  longer  served 
to  shoot  the  bridge  with  a  barge.  The  queen  was  very  angry 
at  the  delay,  and  Elizabeth's  desire  for  it  probably  confirmed  the 
suspicion  entertained  that  she  wished  to  gain  time  to  have  a  rescue 
attempted.  The  next  day,  Palm-Sunday,  she  was  taken  from  the 
palace,  and  passing  through  the  garden  to  enter  the  barge,  she  was 
observed  to  east  ha  eyes  towards  the  windows,  hoping  to  see  some 
pitying  free;  but  beholding  none,  she  sighed  deeply  and  said,  "I 
marvel  what  the  nobQity  mean,  to  suffer  me^  a  princess,  to  be  led  into 
cq>tivity,  the  Lord  knows  whither,  for  myself  do  not"  When  the 
baige  approached  the  bridge^  the  tide  not  bdng  full  in,  the  fall  of  the 
water  at  the  bridge  was  so  great,  that  the  baigemen  feared  to  attempt 
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to  pM8,  and  proposed  to  wait  until  the  atream  became  more  le?eL 
Baft  this  proposal  ivas  fejeeted,  and  the  harge  being  impelled  on,  traa 
pla«3ed  in  audi  danger  that  its  atem  atnidc  against  the  gronnd,  and 
having  with  difficulty  neared  the  next  atain,  its  oceapants  oonld  not  be 
landed  vithout  stepping  into  tlie  .water,  a  dangerous  trial  for  a  sick 
woman.  ABCcndinj^  the  stairs,  Elizabeth  solcmiih'  said,  "I  speak 
before  Thee,  0  God,  having  none  other  friend  but  Thee  only  :  here 
laudeth  as  true  a  subject,  being  prisoner,  as  ever  landed  at  these 
stairs."  Having  entered  the  gate,  a  great  numljer  of  men,  warJtns 
aud  others,  presented  themselves  to  guard  her,  and  as  she  passed  many 
knelt  down  and  prayed  God  to  preserro  her.  For  this  demonstration 
of  sympathy  they  were  rebuked,  and  pat  from  thor  ordinary  next  day. 
Lwi^ged  in  jBsson,  the  finst  act  of  Blisabeth  waa  one  piety ;  she  took 
out  her  prayer-book,  and  assembling  her  attendants  around  her, 
addressed  the  Almighty  with  deep  fervour.  But  even  the  consobtion 
of  haTing  ^e  rites  of  her  own  religion  celebrated  waa  dwiied  her ;  for 
she  was  now  commanded  to  hear  mass  in  her  prison,  and  two  yeomen 
were  ap]>ointcd  to  make  the  responses  to  the  priest.  Not  satisfied 
with  the  former  examination  of  KHzabeth  in  the  palace.  Gardiner  came 
to  the  Tower  with  others  of  the  council  to  re-examine  her.  She  was 
questioned  as  to  a  conversation  alleged  to  have  passed  between  her  and 
a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  Sir  Jamee  Croft,  who  waa  oodronted  with  her, 
when  the  princess,  with  grave  dignity,  said,  **  My  lords,  wiethinka  you 
do  me  wrong  to  examine  eTSty  mean  prisoner  against  me ;  if  diey 
have  done  evil,  let  ihem  answer  for  it ;  I  pray  you  join  me  not  wilh 
such  offenders,'' 

Although  no  proof  could  bo  found  against  her,  Elizabeth  was  still 
retained  in  prison  until  her  health  became  much  impaired,  -v^en 
permission  waa  granted  her  to  walk  in  tlio  <:'-arden,  and  a  strict 
prohibition  given  that  while  she  remained  in  it  no  other  prisoner  was 
to  be  allowed  to  enter,  or  even  to  look  into  it.  While  in  prison  a  boy 
of  four  years  old,  drawn  towards  her  by  tliat  instinct  which  teaches 
diildren  to  distinguish  those  who  are  partial  to  them,  waa  wont  to 
hring  Elisabeth  flowers,  and  thk  innocent  action  fnznidied  a  suspicion 
that  the  artleaa  child  was  the  medium  of  a  correspondmce  betwem  her 
and  the  Lord  Courtenay.  The  boy  was  menaced,  and  his  father 
commanded  not  to  suffer  him  to  approach  the  princess  again  ;  but  the 
child  nevertheless  .stole  once  more  to  the  door  of  her  prison,  which 
finding  closed,  he  peeped  through  a  chinl^  and  cried  unto  her,  **MtBtreefl^ 
I  can  bring  you  no  more  flowers." 
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About  this  time  it  is  stated  that  a  warrant  was  i^ued  for  th« 
execution  of  Elizabeth.  Bridges,  then  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
mispeetiDg  that  the  vwrant  was  not  BaDCtioned  by  the  queen, 
coungeouslj  hastened  to  het  to  inquire  the  truth.  U.wy  evinced  no 
leas  aurpriae  tiian  diepleaanre  on  thia  occasion,  and  instantly  counter- 
piandcd  the  warrant.  Had  Bridges  possessed  less  courage,  the  life 
of  Elizabeth  would  have  been  sacrificed.  Qardiner  was  the  peraon 
accused  of  this  intended  crime  ;  but  if  he  were  guilty  of  it,  how  came  it 
tli.it  his  royal  mistress  did  not  punish  him  ?  Elizabeth's  fears  for  her 
life  did  not  soon  subside  ;  for  when  Sir  Henry  Bcdingficld,  with  a 
hundred  soldiers,  entered  her  pris'  !)  n  few  days  after,  sho  deinandod, 
"Whether  the  scaffold  whereon  Lady  Jaiic  Grey  had  sullcred  was  still 
standing ;  or  whether  Sir  Henry  made  any  conscience  of  murder,  if 
hers  vaa  committed  unto  hia  charge  1 " 

Her  terror  had  not  ceased,  when,  on  tbe  19tti  of  the  following 
If  ay,  she  was  removed  from  the  Tower  on  her  route  to  Woodstock, 
under  the  diarge  of  Sir  Henry  Bedingfield  and  the  Lord  of  Tame. 
When  she  reached  Ridimond  all  her  own  aerranta  were  commanded  to 
remove  from  her  presence,  and  her  guards  were  ordered  to  supply 
their  places,  which  so  alarmed  her,  that  believing  it  was  only  a 
preparatory  step  to  her  death,  she  desired  the  prayers  of  her  servaaUi» 
adding  "  For  this  night  I  think  I  must  die." 

Her  gentleman-usher  hastened  to  the  Lord  of  Tame,  and  implored 
him  to  say  whether  his  mistretvs  that  night  stood  in  danger  ol'  death  1 
"  May  God  forbid,"  quoth  the  Lord  Tame,  "  that  any  such  wickedness 
should  be  wrought,  which  rather,  than  it  dionld,  I  and  my  men  wiU  die 
atherfeeL" 

As  she  fffoceeded  towards  Woodstodc,  the  people  with  tears  and 
prayers  pressed  to  meet  her,  and  the  village^belJa  were  rung,  which  so 
excited  tihe  ill-will  of  "her  gaoler,**  as  she  termed  Sir  Henry,  that 
he  commanded  the  bells  to  cease,  set  the  ringers  in  the  stocks,  and 
drove  back  the  people^  calling  them  traitors  and  rebels  against  tiie  queen 
and  her  laws. 

Arrived  at  Wood.sLock,  her  personal  hberty  was  little  incrca.sed, 
nor  were  her  fcai^s  diminished-  The  lodgings  assigned  her  were  not 
befitting  her  rank,  and  were  strongly  guarded  by  soldiers  night  and 
day.  This  last  precaution  may  have  originated  in  a  desire  for  her 
safety,  but  she  viewed  it  in  a  different  light.  Though  permitted  to 
walk  in  the  gardens,  ibey  were  secured  by  so  many  lock?,  as  was  also 
her  prison,  that  she  was  never  allowed  to  fin^t  her  melancholy 
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poKitioD,  even  while  breathitig  the  air  of  hearen.  To  add  to  her  terror, 
it  was  suspected  that  the  keepw  of  Woodatodc,  a  man  of  turhulent  and 
violent  hahiti^  and  g;reat  brutality,  was  instigated  to  kill  her.  It  ms 
likewise  said,  that  a  creature  of  Gardiner's,  named  Bassets  came  to 
Bladenbridge^  a  mile  from  Woodstock,  acoompanied  by  twenty  men, 
and  pretending  to  have  some  important  communication  to  make  to 
P'lizabotli,  earnestly  desired  to  be  admitted  to  her  presence,  •with  no 
other  intention  than  to  murder  her.  Whatever  the  intention  might 
be,  it  was  defeated  ;  for  Sir  Henry  Bedingfield,  being  absent,  had  left 
a  strict  charge  with  liis  brother  that  no  one  should  be  permitted  to  see 
his  prisoner,  even  though  coming  from  tlio  council  or  queen  herself. 
Even  this  charge  implies  a  suspicion  on  his  part  that  an  att«npt  nught 
be  made  i^jainst  Elizabeth,  a  suqncion  justified  by  the  warrant  for  her 
death  unsanctioned  by  the  queen ;  but  how  low  must  the  character  of 
the  Bidiop  of  WinciheBter  stand,  when  such  so^dons,  whether  true  or 
false,  were  entertained  against  him  I  An  occurrence  whidi,  whethw 
designed  or  merely  accidental,  happened  soon  after  the  appearance  of 
Basset  at  Woodstock,  filled  Elizabeth  with  terror :  a  fire  broke  out 
bf^tween  the  boards  and  ceiling,  beneath  the  chamber  in  wliich  she 
slept.  It  was  while  thus  harassed,  that,  looking  from  the  window  of 
her  prison  one  day,  the  unfortunate  princess  beheld  a  peasant  girl  in 
the  park  beneath,  milking  a  cow,  and  singing  gaily  as  she  drew  forth 
the  rich  liquid.  The  difference  in  their  &tes  struck  her  forcibly ;  the 
peasant  maiden  freely  enjoying  liberty,  and  tormented  by  no  finus^ 
while  she,  a  princess,  was  denied  these  blessings ;  and  she  preferred 
the  lot  of  the  humble  maid  to  her  own. 

While  Blixabeth  was  wearing  away  her  young  life  in  a  prison, 
Mary,  the  possessor  of  a  throne,  was  busily  occupied  in  encouraging 
controversial  disputes  and  in  arrangements  for  her  mnrriatro  The 
result  of  tlie  first  assembly  to  discuss  the  subject  of  tran.substautiation 
having  caused  Mary  to  command  Bonner  to  dissolve  it,  shortly  after, 
Cranmer,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Ridley,  bishop  of  London,  and 
Latimer,  bishop  of  Worcester,  were  sent  from  the  Tower  of  London  to 
Oxford,  to  argue  on  it  against  Doctors  Tresham,  Cole,  Oglethorpe,  and 
Fie^  Oxford  men ;  to  whom  w«re  added,  Doctors  Geoige  Glinne,  Seton, 
Watson,  Sedgwidke^  and  Atkinson.  The  deputation  b^gan  on  the  16th 
of  April,  1554,  and  ended  on  the  20Ui,  g^Ting  rise  to  the  sentence  of 
death  by  fire  being  pronounced  on  the  three  bishops,  which  sentence 
was  carried  into  effect  a  year  and  a  half  after,  to  the  eternal  disgrace 
of  Mary's  reign. 
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The  (iiss<atisfection  entertaiued  by  Mary's  subjects  against  her 
marriage  with  Phihp  of  Spain  decreased  not  as  the  period  approache  1 
for  ito  fulfilment   An  univenal  draad  prerailed  that  this  union  would 
lead  to  the  abolition  of  the  meuures  enacted  in  the  previous  reign  for 
the  refonn  of  certain  abuses  in  the  Churdi  and  State.  Supentition, 
the  offspring  of  ignorance,  never  failing  to  lend  its  aid  to  account  fiur, 
if  not  to  justify,  the  fears  of  a  people  on  this  occasion  prognosticated 
that  a  reversed  rainbow,  and  an  appearance  of  two  suna^  beheld  in 
London  on  the  15th  of  Febniary,  foretold  the  most  grave  disasters  to 
the  kingdom.    Parliament  having  sanctioned  the  marriag*^.  ^fary,  to 
mitigate  the  dissatisfaction  of  her  subjects  to  the  measure,  caused 
letters,  bearing  her  signature,  to  be  despatched  into  various  quarters  of 
the  kingdom*  setting  forth  the  advantages  to  bo  derived  by  the 
incressed  commerce  mth  Spain,  whidi  must  inevitably  sprmg  from  her 
marriage  irith  its  prince.   The  lord  mayor  and  commons  irore  sent 
&r  to  courts  and  irere  there  informed  by  the  lord  chancellor  of  the 
great  benefit  London  must  derive  from  a  similar  cause.    The  Enl  of 
Bedford  and  Lord  Fitzwaters  were  despatched  to  Spain  to  conduct 
Phihp  to  England ;  the  lord  admiral,  with  twenty-eight  shipi^  having 
for  three  months  previously  been  employed  in  guarding  against  his 
meeting  any  interruption,  on  his  passage  across  the  sea,  from  any  other 
state,    i'ljili})  I  inbarked  at  Corunna,  M  ith  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  sail,  and  arrived  at  Southampton  on  the  20th  of  July.    He  was 
the  first  man  of  the  fleet  who  set  foot  on  the  British  shore ;  on 
touching  which,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  hore  it  in  his  hand.  The 
Earl  of  Arundel,  lord  steward  to  the  queen,  immediately  invested  him 
with  the  Geoige  and  Garter ;  the  mayor  of  Southampton  presented 
him  the  keys  of  the  town,  and  the  lord  chancellor  was  seat  by  Maiy 
to  receive  him,  and  to  announce  that  she  herself  was  on  her  route  to 
Winchester  to  welcome  him  in  person.    He  tarried  at  Southampton 
from  Friday  until  Monday,  when  he  set  forth  for  Winchester  to  meet 
his  future  bride,  attended  by  a  vast  train  of  English  nobles,  and  by  the 
Duke.s  of  Alva,  ^ledina  Cecil,  the  Admiral  of  Castile,  the  3Iarquises  of 
Burgos,  Pescara,  and  several  other  ►S])aniards  of  high  distinction,  among 
whom  was  the  Bishop  of  Cucnca.    Philip  brought  with  him  a  vast 
treasure,  two  cart>loads  of  coin,  and  several  diests  of  bullion.  It  was 
obeerved  of  him,  that  although  affecting  to  be  dvil  to  the  English,  he 
never  took  off  his  hat  to  any  of  the  nobility.   In  proportion  to  the 
chagrin  evinced  by  Mary  at  the  repeated  and  vexatious  delays  <^ 
PhiUp's  comiog-^  chagrin  revealed  with  somewhat  lees  of  maidenly 
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rcserre  and  queenly  dignity  tlian  might  bo  wished — was  now  her 
Batisfaction  at  bia  arrival.  She  foi^ot  that  he  had  never  written  to  her, 
nor  displayed  any  dedre  to  expedite  his  nuptials  with  her.  The  marriage 
was  solemnised  at  Winchester,  on  the  25th  of  July,  heing  the  fesst  of 
St  James;  the  iatekr  saint  of  ^sin,  Oardinw  heatowiag  the  nuptial 
benedietkm.  Previous  to  the  ceremony,  the  imperial  ambassador  from 
Spain  presented  Philip  with  the  gift  of  the  Two  BiciUes,  bestowed  on  him 
by  the  emperor,  his  father,  tliat  3farj  inight  wed  a  king  and  not  a 
prince  ;  and  after  it.  Garter  king-of-arms,  attended  by  t!i*^  heralds, 
proclaimed  their  styles  in  Latin,  French,  and  Engh"sh,  as  King  and 
Queen  of  England,  France,  Ireland,  Naples,  and  Jerusalem.  The 
royal  pair  proceeded  to  Windsor,  where  Philip  and  the  Earl  of  Sussex 
wwe  installed  knights  of  tiia  Garter,  and  entered  London  on  the  18th 
of  August^  where  triumphal  arches  and  other  ezpenave  denMHistnitions 
of  rejoidng  were  ^chibited  for  their  reception,  at  a  cost  of  no  lees  than 
a  tax  <^  fifteen  and  a  half  per  cent^  levied  by  the  common  council  <m 
the  citizens, — a  fact  whieh  inclines  one  to  suspect  the  sincerity  of 
rejoicings  that  cost  them  so  dear.  The  king  and  queen  remained  but 
a  few  days  in  London,  whence  they  proceeded  to  Kichmon-l,  where, 
dismissing  their  train  of  nobility,  they  returned  to  lluinpton  Court. 
Here  it  was  observed  that  Mary  could  hardly  suffer  Philip  from  her 
sight,  an  injudicious  hue  of  conduct  to  adopt  towards  so  cold  and 
indi£ferent  a  bridegroom.  Ue  abated  nothing  of  the  haughtiness  of 
his  manner,  was  difficult  cf  accesa*  no  one  being  permitted  to  approach 
him  but  with  great  ceremony,  and  after  asking  an  audience^  which 
created  oonriderable  disgust  in  the  English  nolnlity. 

The  first  measure  proposed  by  Mary  after  her  marriage  was  little 
calculated  to  eonciltate  the  regard  of  her  subjects.  She  issued  a 
proclamation,  directing  what  persons  she  wished  to  be  chosen  for 
parliament,  and  siiccectled  in  having  the  pope's  legato  r.-ceiTed  in 
England,  and  the  establi.shing  the  jiossession  of  the  church  land;,  liv 
the  laity.  On  the  opening  of  parliament  the  clianoellor  recommended 
the  coronation  of  Philip,  and  a  bill  was  brought  in  fur  the  repeal  of 
the  attainder  of  Cardinal  Pole.  Both  measures  were  passed,  and  had 
the  royal  assent  given  ten  days  after  the  opening  of  the  session,  which 
proves  how  little  q>positioa  Mary  and  her  imperious  husband  had  to 
dread  from  their  subjects. 

And  now  in  the  fourth  month  of  her  marriage  the  queen  announced 
her  pregnancy.  Te  Deum  was  sung,  and  orders  were  given  for  prayers 
to  be  offered  up  for  the  child's  preservation.   A  household  was  named 
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for  the  expected  heir,  a  craJl<^  provided,  and  ambassadors  named  to 
notify  its  birth  to  foreign  poieaUites.  Nevertheless,  had  Mary  been 
forty-nine  instead  of  thiity-nine  ou  lier  marriage,  the  likelihood  of  her 
giving  an  heir  to  the  crown  could  not  bave  been  more  questioned. 
It  was  strongly  suspected  that  the  report  of  her  being  pregnant  was 
spread  to  induce  her  people  to  bestow  the  crown  on  Philip ;  iknd  as 
they  subsequently  saw  that  the  report  proved  inoorrect^  they  became 
still  more  oonvinoed  of  the  justness  of  their  sus|ttCMms.  Cardinid  Pole 
met  the  members  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  at  Whitehall,  on  the 
28th  of  November,  and  having  thanked  them  for  repealing  his 
attainder,  exhorted  them  to  return  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  their 
reconciliation  with  which  he  w;i3  ready  to  efl'ect,  as  well  as  to  gr  uit 
them  absolution  for  all  {)rcvioiis  errors.  Thi.s  exhortation  led  to  a 
conference  between  the  couiiuiltees  of  the  lords  and  commons  ;  an 
address,  moved  by  both  expressing  their  desire  for  a  reunion  with  the 
papal  see,  was  presented  to  the  king  and  queen,  and  the  l^te  at 
their  intercession  absolved  the  whole  kingdom.  And  maw  it  was 
proposed  to  repeal  all  statutes  against  the  pope,  the  papal  supremacy 
was  to  be  re-established,  and  tlie  wder  of  spiritnal  affiurs,  as  they 
stood  previously  to  the  separation  from  Rome,  was  to  be  restored. 
With  this  act  was  joined  another  fraught  with  even  greater  mischief, 
that  for  rovivmg  the  sanguinary  statutes  against  the  Lollards,  and  for 
punishing  seditious  words  and  rumours ;  the  first  offence  with  the 
pillory  and  tlie  lo.ss  of  an  ear,  and  the  second  with  imprisonment  for 
life.  It  wa.s  jironounced  treason  to  imagine  or  compass  the  depriving 
Philip  of  the  stylo  of  King  of  England,  and  the  publishing  that  he 
ought  not  to  enjoy  that  title  exposed  the  person  guilty  of  so  doing 
to  perpetual  imprtoonment.  NevertlKless  he  was  generally  spoken  of 
only  as  the  queen's  husband."  It  was  now  seen  that  Mary  studied 
only  the  wishes  of  Philip.  She  waa  not  only  ready  to  adopt  all  his 
views,  but  was  wellnlisposed  to  enibree  their  adoption  by  her  parliament 
Charles  the  Fifth  pressed  her  to  make  war  against  France ;  but  though 
Secretary  Bourne,  by  Mary  s  desire,  moved  the  measure  in  the  house 
of  commons,  it  was  rejected,  as  was  like^\nsc  the  proposal  to  parliament 
to  grant  to  Philip  niomy  and  men  to  join  tlie  emperor  in  Flanders, 
both  of  which  there  was  little  doubt  he  intended  ultimately  to  use  against 
France.  Nor  was  Gardiner's  proposition  to  the  commons  to  demand 
a  benevolence  from  all  the  towns  in  the  realm  more  successful.  This 
pailiuneutary  resistance  to  her  wishes  waa  highly  distasteful  to  Mary, 
who  had  in  the  early  part  of  the  sessioa  confidently  calculated  on 
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having  ber  hiuband  recognised  as  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown,  and 
of  having  authority  vested  in  him  of  dbposing  of  the  treasure  and 
forces  of  the  kingdom.  So  iar  vere  her  hopes  defeated,  that  she  could 
not  invest  him  even  with  the  crown  of  queen's  etmsort,  though  on  the 
pretence  of  her  being  pregnant,  she  obtained  an  act  for  declaring  him, 
in  case  of  her  death,  protector  of  the  kingdom,  and  guardian  of  her 
child  during  its  minority,  if  a  male  until  eighteen,  or  if  a  female  until 
6fteen.  It  was  generally  believed  that  even  this  concession  to  her 
wishes  would  not  have  been  accoi  dod,  had  not  it  been  .strongly  suspected 
tltat  she  was  not  really  with  child,  or  that  she  waa  not  likely  to  bring 
forth  living  offspring.  But  though  this  much  was  accorded,  none  of 
the  restrictions  imposed  in  the  articles  of  manisge  were  removed,  and 
the  queen  and  Philip  matked  their  discontent  byrerjunceremonioustj 
dissolving  parliament  soon  after. 

Phih'p  now  made  an  effort  to  acquire  some  deojee  of  popularity  by 
mterceding  in  favour  of  Kli/aheth,  whoso  release  from  ccmstraint  ai^ 
presence  at  court  he  solicited,  as  also  for  the  liberty  of  some  gentlemen 
confined  in  consequence  of  the  outbreak  of  Wyatt,  and  other  clmr^^es. 
Gardiner,  Elizabeth's  old  enemy,  opposed  her  liberation  for  some  time  ; 
but  Philip,  with  deep  policy,  renewed  his  entreaties  in  her  favour, 
actuated,  no  doubt,  by  the  nutiou  that  in  case  of  the  death  of  Alary, 
Elizabeth  might  bo  rendered  serviceable  to  his  views.  Such  was,  even 
then,  the  precarious  state  of  Mary's  health,  that  it  required  but  little 
prescieiice  to  foresee  that  a  long  extenrion  of  her  existence  could  not 
be  counted  on,  and  he  infinitdy  preferrsd  having  Elisabeth  as  heiress 
to  the  Bnglisli  throne  to  Mary  Stuart>  who,  after  her,  was  next  in 
succession.  The  Earl  of  Devonshire  was  also  released  from  prison, 
owing  to  the  intercession  of  Philip,  and  proceeded  to  Brussels,  where, 
finding  himself  narrowly  watched,  lie  set  out  to  Italy,  and  died  tlie 
following  year  at  Padua — ^not  without  suspicion  of  having l)Oon  poisoned 
by  the  Imperialists.  The  persecution  aj^ainst  Protestants  was  now 
renewed  with  rigour.  Dr.  liogcrs,  prebeudary  of  St.  Paul's,  was 
bunied  at  the  stake  at  Smithficld,  on  the  4th  of  February,  1555,  and, 
five  days  after,  Dr.  Rowland  Taylor  met  the  same  tetrible  death  at 
Hadley ;  Cadmaker,  chancdlor  of  the  church  at  Wdl^  and  Bradford, 
in  London :  Bishop  Hooper  met  his  death  on  the  9th  of  Febniaiy,  at 
Gloucester ;  and  Bishop  Farrer,  in  the  following  month,  in  the  market- 
place at  Carmarthen.  This  persecution  and  cruelty  excited  such 
indignation  and  ill-will  in  the  minds  of  her  subjects  against  Mary,  tliat 
she  feared  to  persevere  in  the  raising  troops,  and  annii^  ships  to 
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enaWe  her  to  carry  out  her  desire  of  coercing  her  subjects  into  the 
admission  of  i'liilip,  as  present  ruler,  and  future  possessor  of  the  king- 
dom, and  of  punishing  her  people  for  their  repeated  insults  to  the 
SpanuurclaL  Tet  tliare  is  little  doabt  bat  that  lier  eoundl  and  parUameiit 
WW  &r  more  to  Uarne  for  these  horron^  'which  have  cast  an  eternal 
opprobrium  m  her  reign,  than  the  now  feeble  and  inTalid  queen  herself. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  most  of  these  persons  were  the  same  who 
had,  in  the  preceding  reign,  been  so  hot  for  Protestantism.  The  qiiocit 
had  resisted  all  attempts  to  make  her  absolute.  She  restored,  on  her 
accession,  all  the  ancient  powers  of  parliament,  and  she  abhorred  stand- 
ing armies.  But  it  -was  the  curse  of  her  reign  that  she  had  such 
sanguiuarj  bigots  as  Gardiner  and  Bonner  about  her, — such  a  husband 
as  Phihp, — and  such  ministers  as  urged  her  to  blood,  as  in  the  case  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  oontraiy  to  her  bettw  feelings,  ^ese  were  a  race 
nSporvemUf  whcan  the  queen  herself  declared,  and  to  their  ftces,  hep 
&ther  had  made  out  of  nothing,  and  who  now  woe  eager  in  their 
demonatrataons  of  loyal  seal  for  tiieir  own  advancement.  Thej  wero 
the  very  same  people,  too,  who,  aflcr  licr  death,  were  as  zealous  to 
ingratiate  themselves  with  Elizabeth,  and  who,  reconciled  to  Protestan- 
tism, cast  on  popery  and  "  Bloody  Mary  "  the  foul  terms  in  which  they 
have  come  down  to  our  times.  Elizalieth  was  as  great  a  persecutor  as 
her  sister,  but  she  has  escaped  with  comparative  impunity,  because 
Protestant  pens  have  chiefly  nairated  the  events  of  her  reign.  *'  Mary 
had  been  a  worthy  princess,"  says  Fuller,  if  aa  little  cmelty  had  been 
done  under  her  aa  her.''  A  report  was  now  drcuUted  that  Haiy'a 
aeeou^meat  might  be  daily  looked  for,  and  tm  the  30th  of  April  all  die 
bells  of  London  were  nmg  for  joy  of  her  delivery  of  a  son.  Te  Deum 
was  sung  at  St.  Paul's,  bonfires  were  lighted,  public  feastiags,  and  other 
demonstrations  of  satisfaction,  were  made  in  all  parts  of  the  f^ity.  Ono 
preacher  went  so  far  as  to  give  a  particular  account  of  the  infant 
prince,  whom  he  described  as  a  prodigy  of  beauty,  strength,  and  good- 
ness. The  intelligence  was  even  conveyed  to  Antwerp,  and  produced 
rejoicings  there,  the  regent  iiaving  presented  one  hundred  pistoles  for 
the  purpose.  It  turned  out>  however,  that  the  rumour  was  utterly  void 
of  truth ;  and  although  her  phyifiotan%  desorous  to  please  her,  held  out 
hopes  that  Mary  had  mkcalcolated  her  time,  and  mi^t  look  for  the 
wmA  two  months  later,  few,  if  any,  were  imposed  on,  and  all  that  Mary 
gained  was  a  promise  from  Philip  tluat  he  would  not  leave  until  die 
was  confined.  Her  passion  for  her  husband  increased  until  it  became  a 
source  of  podti?e  annoyance  to  him,  and  a  misery  to  hei:  It  was  evident 
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to  evecy  one  tbatlie  deGured  notfaing  so  mucli  as  to  leave  W,  and  that  lie 
enly  kept  tennairith  her  fi»r  the  fiirtheFBiioe  of  his  amhitioiis  ykm  on 
her  kingdom.   Uarj  is  deaeiibed  as  heing  at  this  period  "  veij  lean, 

pale,  won),  and  splenetic,  sitting  on  the  ground  for  houis ;  inconso- 
lable at  the  thought  of  her  husband's  departure^  and  ireepiog  continu- 
ally." August  having  arrived,  and  there  being  now  no  prospect  of  the 
accouchement,  anticipated  in  the  previous  June,  Philip  dctenniued  on 
joining  his  father  in  Flanders.  He  left  Whitehall  Palace  on  the  26tU  of 
August,  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  passed  through  London,  on  bis  way 
to  Greenwicli,  the  pope's  l^ate  ou  his  left  hand,  and  the  queen  follow- 
ing in  an  open  Iittw,  sooorted  By  a  bandied  anhers  <€  the  guard.  The 
Princess  Elisabeth,  who  had  heen  some  tame  at  courts  and  vho  had 
been  compelled  to  attwd  the  queen  at  masSfiras  sent  to  Greonridi  by 
water,  to  avoid,  as  it  was  saul,  exciting  those  demonstrataons  of  popu- 
larity which  her  presence  had  latterly  been  wont  to  call  forth,  and 
which  were  so  mortifying  to  her  sister.  On  the  29th,  PhiUp  took  Icare 
of  the  queen,  promising  a  speedy  retuni,  a  ])roinise  which  he  neither 
desired  nor  intended  to  fulfil,  and  proceeded  to  Canterbury,  where  he 
waited  a  week  for  the  completion  of  his  equipage, — a  mortifying  proof 
that  he  wished  not  to  spend  that  time  with  Alary,  who  so  passionately 
longed  for  his  company.  He  did  not  sail  from  Dover  until  the  4th  of 
September,  and  landed  at  CSa]ais  that  night  Fkom  Calais  he  wrote 
to  tibe  queen,  recommendmg  Klissbeth  to  her  eepedal  care^  and 
addressed  a  nmilar  leoMnmendatiim  to  the  Spaniards,  a  proof  that 
he  already  entertained  projects  relative  to  her,  which  after  the  death  of 
Mary  were  further  developed.  The  prolonged  absence  of  Pbihp,  so 
painfully  borne  by  Mary  to  increase  her  ill  health  and  exasperate 
her  temper,  was  marked  by  a  renewal  of  the  persecutions  which  liave 
rendered  her  name  odious  to  posterity.  The  terrible  death  of  Crannier, 
and  the  spirit  with  which  he  met  it,  had  made  a  deep  imprcssioii  ou  the 
minds  of  the  people  ;  but  Mary,  tliinklng  only  of  Uie  protracted  stay  of 
her  husband  in  Ilandeii^  whidt  wrung  her  soul  with  the  pangs  of 
jealousy  and  grie^  and  for  which  she  whoUy  bhuned  her  subjects, 
attributing  it  to  thdr  withholding  from  him  the  prifiieges  he  sought, 
wished  to  wreak  on  them  the  Tengeanoe  kindled  in  her  heart  To 
induce  Philip  to  return  she  would  have  sacrificed  the  best  int^ests  of 
her  kingdom,  and  streiniously  set  to  work  to  acquire  for  him  the  power 
he  so  long  sought.  Rumours  of  conspiracies,  in  which  tlie  name  of  the 
Priuc(»8  Elizabeth  was  mixed,  were  continually  circulated  by  those 
who  wished  ill  to  the  princess.    Elizabeth's  own  conduct  in  listening 
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to  fortune-tellers,  and  the  actual  plois  of  her  serrants,  were  hard  things 
to  get  over,  when  takeu  iu  conjunction  "with  the  intercepted  corre- 
spoudeuco  between  her  and  the  French  ambassador  :  and  Mary, 
tortured  lyf  vhat  vas  occmrisg  abroad  and  at  home^  knew  not  on 
whom  to  rely  for  advice  or  saooour.  And  now,  die  abdieatioai  of  the 
emporor  in  ftronr  of  lot  eon  fianudied  the  httw  with  a  good  miuB 
for  remaining  abroad,  of  whidl  he  failed  not  to  AvaO  himself  until, 
weaiied  by  Mary's  nmMMUiing  entreaties  for  hie  return,  and  desirous  ot 
urging  England  into  a  w?ir  >vith  France,  lie  came  back  to  hi;^  niiloved 
and  unlovely  'wife  on  the  2uth  of  March,  1567,  and  was  met  by  her  at 
Greenwich.  But  the  happiness  of  Mary  on  beholding  her  husliand  was 
but  of  brief  duration  ;  for  the  Duchess  of  Lorraine,  his  fair  cousin,  for 
whom  it  was  said  ho  entertained  a  more  than  cousinly  affection, 
arrived  in  England,  and  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  nnhappy 
qneeo,  no  faas  by  her  ciharma  than  by  Pldlip'a  evident  apprecktion 
of  them.  Many  were  the  inetanoee  of  jealousy  betiayed  by  Kaiy  to 
this  &ir  dame,  who  remained  in  England  until  the  following  May. 
Nor  was  it  the  Duchess  of  Lorraine  alone  who  excited  the  jealousy  of 
the  queen.  Philip  used  all  liis  endeavours  to  seduce  some  of  the  ladles 
of  her  court,  and  fiiiling  in  bus  efforts,  descended  to  low  intrigues, 
which  were  generally  animadverted  on.  The  dis satisfaction  which  he 
experienced  and  took  no  pains  to  conceal,  on  Hading  that  his  doting 
wile,  however  well  disposed  to  forget  her  duty  to  her  subjects  iu  her 
Uind  devotirai  to  hu  iHlI,  could  irat  induce  Ihemto  ad<^  the  xneasureB 
she  nig^  led  Philip  to  leave  England  again  in  the  summer  that 
followed  his  hst  visit.  This  step  produced  a  renewal  of  }tarfi 
chagtio,  whidl  powerfully  affected  her  health;  and  although  die 
endeavoured  to  conceal  her  sufferings,  suppressing  every  demonstration 
of  torture  with  a  firmness  seldom  equalled,  those  around  her  observed 
the  inroad  that  disease  wajs  making  on  her  life.  It  is  a  weakness 
pecuhar  to  sovereigns,  -nhen  ill,  to  wish  to  conceal  their  tlangcr  from 
their  subjects,  and  courtiers  seldom  fail  to  flatter  this  weakness.  Mary, 
who  must  have  ieit  tiiat  her  own  terrible  state  of  health  forbade  the 
hope  of  a  protracted  existence,  nevertheless  took  no  step  to  secure  the 
suoceesion  to  her  sister,  milen  her  satiahction  at  Elisabeth's  rejection 
of  the  Swedidi  offer  of  marriage  may  be  deemed  a  tacit  admission  of 
her  right  to  the  crown ;  and  when  FfaiHp,  after  the  victory  at  St 
Quentin,  achieved  cliiefly,  if  not  wholly,  by  the  military  skill  and 
courage  of  the  Prmce  of  Savoy,  wished  to  reward  Uiat  prince  by 
bestowing  on  him  the  hand  of  Elizabeth,  Mary  refused  to  permit  any 
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coercion  to  "ho  us(k1  in  the  affair,  and  insisted  that  Elizabeth  should  be 
left  to  decide  for  herself  on  so  momentous  a  question.  Perliapa  she 
had  ^ined  nudom  by  her  own  expcrioioe  of  tbe  danger  to  a  kingdom 
in  its  qnesn  having  fbr  a  husband  one  whom  hahits  and  interesta  are 
BO  wholly  at  varianoe  with  hst  own.- 

A  bettor  undentanding  waa  now  established  between  Haiy  and 
Elizabeth.  They  mot  much  more  frequently,  exchanged  princely 
hospitalities,  and  Mary  occaMoi  ally  bestowed  some  valuable  gifts  of 
jewels  on  her  sister.  Nor  did  the  various  conspiracies,  in  which  the 
name  of  Elizabeth  was  mixed,  produce  any  unfavourable  impression  on 
the  mind  of  Mary.  She  either  disbelieved  the  rumours,  or  had  learned 
by  experience,  that  the  possession  of  a  crown  is  not  so  enviable  .'is  to 
justify  severity  to  the  next  heir  for  aspirmg  to  it  before  it  naturally 
descends  to  him. 

The  loss  of  Calais  inflicted  a  deep  wound  on  iStte  peace  of  Uaiy. 
After  the  news  reached  her  she  drooped  apacc^  and  was  heard  to  say, 

that  the  loss  of  Calais  so  affected  her,  that  when  dead,  if  her  body  should 
he  opened,  it  would  be  found  written  on  her  heart.  Although  informed 
of  her  declining  state,  Philip  came  not  to  visit  his  dying  wife,  a  neglect 
which  must  have  deeply  mortified  her.  Nevertheless  gladly  would  she 
liave  made  him  her  successor  to  the  liritish  throne,  had  she  believed 
that  her  subjects  would  have  acquiesced  in  such  a  mcitsure.  She  at 
length  recognised  her  sifter  Elizabeth  as  heiress  to  the  crown  ;  and 
perhaps  there  was  no  act  of  her  reign  that  afforded  so  much  satlsbction 
aa  this  last  All  anxious  to  bask  in  the  sundune  of  courtly  favour  flocked 
around  the  princess,  who  thus  had  a  lesson  g^ven  to  her  of  the  instability 
of  the  professed  devotion  of  courtiras  not  likely  to  be  forgotten. 

On  the  16th  of  November,  1558,  it  became  evident  that  Mary's 
life  was  drawing  rapidly  to  its  close,  and  on  the  17th  she  expired,  after 
having  received  the  rites  of  that  Church,  in  the  support  of  which  her 
name  had  been  used  to  sanction  cruelties  which  have  left  on  it  a  blot, 
and  that  often  by  warrants  issued  without  her  signature,  and  when  she 
was  too  ill  to  be  conscioiis  of  what  was  doing  around  her.  rum  a 
careful  survey  of  historical  facts,  we  can  draw  no  evidence  of  the  blood- 
thirsty disporitlon  whidi  has  heen  vulgarly  attributed  to  Mary ;  b«Lt» 
on  the  contrary,  a  beneficent  shrinking  firom  acts  of  injustice  and  inhu« 
manity.  But  die  was  involved  in  circumstances  of  states  of  religion, 
and  of  domestic  life,  of  which  she  became  the  victim,  and  of  whi^ 
she  bears  the  consolidated  iniamj. 
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^irBBir  BBOHANT. 

As  a  sovereign,  Elizabeth  was  resolute  and  sagacious,  but  personall  y  she 
ma  odiooB.  HeaitlesSy  treacherous,  enyious,  insatiate  of  the  grossest 
flatteiy,  coquettidi,  and  Tatn  almost  beyond  credilnlity,  audaeicRiB  and 
tmfeding^  hSaUaj  tntoamits  to  us  the  ddineation  of  no  female  more  tm- 
anuable  and  displeaauig.  These  are  no  measured  tenns  of  condemnation, 
and  thej  are  meant  to  bo  read  Btnc^jaupieddehleUre.  With  many 
of  the  angry  and  domineering  qualities  of  her  tyrant  father,  she  united, 
in  her  personal  intercourse  vith  her  courtiers,  all  the  levity,  and  more 
than  the  unscrupulous,  bias  of  mind,  of  her  unhappy  mother.  As  a 
monarch,  she  was  never  deficient  in  head,  tlioufrh  f^ho  rarely  showed  any 
heart;  but  in  all  the  circumstances  of  private  lite  she  seemed  to  liave  been 
almost  equally  devoid  of  both.  Wanton,  fantastic,  capriciuu.s,  conceited, 
frivolous,  ridiculous,  dancing  with  joiuts  stiffened  by  time,  and  ogling 
Striplings  from  bi^ind  a  ridge  vrinldes  and  a  panoply  of  paint,  she 
was  aU  that  eren  the  least  rigid  man  would  most  abhor  to  detect  in 
wift^  tatAa,  or  mother. 

"BSsoMk  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Anne  Bakyn, 
and  was  bom  on  September  7th,  1533.  Shortly  afterwards  she  was 
created  Princess  of  Wales,  and  in  the  following  year  declared  heir  to 
the  throne.  In  1536,  upon  the  execution  of  her  mother,  her  fickle  sire 
in  a  fit  of  antipathy  proclaimed  her  to  be  illegitimate  ;  but  soon 
partially  restored  her  to  his  favour,  probably  through  the  kind 
intervention  of  Lady  Jane  Seymour,  The  ^lirect  succession  to  the 
crown,  however,  he  never  again  bestowed  on  her ;  but  willed  that  it 
shoold  be  contingent  upon  the  deaths,  witiurat  issue,  of,  first,  her 
brother  Bdward,  and  secondly,  her  sister  JUary.  Yet  thon^  he  had 
"withdrawn  from  her  a  partial  and  unjust  preference^  he  seems  to  have 
treated  her  with  hindnew ;  and  when  she  was  eleven  or  twelTo  years 
old,  gave  her  the  cdebrated  Roger  .dacham  for  a  tutor.  In  the 
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aererelj  daasicBl  and  maacnliiie  studies  in  irMdi  be  engaged  her,  and 
in  a  cortain  natural  cong^nialitj  to  them  in  her,  may  probahlj  be 
diseoT6red  the  foundation  of  mndi  of  the  singularity  of  her  subsequent 
career. 

During  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth  her  life  was  tranquil 
enough,  the  most  exciting  incident  during  it,  hcing  the  attempt  of 
Lord  Seymour,  the  brotJior  of  tho  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  protector,  to 
induce  her  to  marry  lum,  when  she  was  on!}'  sixteen  years  of  ago. 
Certainly  the  ccHbacy  of  this  sovereign  was  not  iu  consequence  of  a 
vant  of  suitors  ;  excepting  Peuelope,  never  lady  was  bo  puisued  with, 
matrimonial  proposals.  Oourtenay,  Earl  of  BeroiHliiie,  vna  a  seeo&d 
pretender  to  the  pomission  of  her  hand ;  and  then  Mowed  a  proposi- 
tion that  ahe  should  nnite  herself  to  the  King  of  Sweden.  Subsequently, 
she  was  succcssiyoly  importuned  to  wed,  tnler  alios,  Philip  of  Spain, 
the  Eari  of  Arran,  the  Dukes  of  Alen9on  and  Anjou,  the  Archduke 
Charles,  a  son  of  the  elector  palatine,  the  Duke  of  Holstein,  the  Earl 
of  Anmdel,  Sir  WilHam  Pickering,  and,  at  last,  am/bodf/:  her  par- 
liament pr  inising  in  their  own  name  and  that  of  the  people,  to  serve, 
honour,  and  obey  him  faithfully,  "  •whoever  he  might  be."  But 
Elizabeth  rejected  all  their  propositions,  and  asserted  and  verified  in 
the  sequel  her  intention  to  die  a  spinster.  For  this  strange  determina- 
tion various  and  contradictory  ezpfamaiioiiB  are  giyen. 

During  the  reign  of  Mary,  Elisabeth  ewtainly  had  no  opportunity 
of  manifesting  the  fiutastie  notioDB  of  pleasure  and  happiness  which 
Fontenelle  has  so  lightly  and  playMy  supposed  her  to  possess ;  her 
whole  life  was  but  one  ceaseless  peril  and  adversity.  These  harsh 
trials,  however,  which  are  generally  so  hen^dai  and  mollifying  to  the 
heart,  mado  no  permanent  impression  on  the  unfeminine  mind  of  this 
energetic  princess ;  and  when,  in  bcr  turn,  she  obtnineil  tho  power  of 
persecuting  and  oppressing,  she  manifested  to  another  Mary  a  fiur 
greater  extent  of  hate  and  cruelty  than  she  herself  had  ever  expe- 
rienced. Yet  she  must  have  undergone  sufibrings  which  might  Lave 
tempted  her,  one  would  have  diought,  to  have  practised  a  precept  of 
the  acholastb  knowledge  to  which  ahe  was  so  partial,  which  Yirgil  pots 
into  the  mouth  of  a  lady  almost  as  erring  as  herself-' 

-  ifon  ignara  mali  miaero  buccuitok  diaoa" 

When  Mary  was  necessitated  to  contend  widi  tibe  rebellion  o£ 
Northumberland,  Elizabeth  levied  a  thousand  horse  to  support  her ; 
but  UtUe  did  (his  attempt  to  ingtatiate  herself  avaiL  Her  rel^iu«,  and 
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lier  position  m  relati<m  to  the  succeiBioii  to  iho  crown,  were  her  fint 
cAenoes ;  by  obtaining  the  predilections  of  Courtemij,  Earl  of  Deron- 
diire,  whom  Mary  is  sappoeed  to  haTo  been  willing  to  many,  she 

completed  the  sum  of  her  unintentional  proTOcations.  From  this 
moment  the  animosity  of  her  sister  to  her  was  unbounded  and 
undisguisod  ;  nnd  probably  her  life  would  have  hccn  the  Tictim  of  it, 
after  Wjatt's  insurrection,  but  for  the  intercession  of  lier  brother-in- 
law,  Philip  of  Spain.  This  prince  may  certainly  be  said  to  have 
preserved  her  existence  ;  not  from  affection  or  humanity,  for  a  more 
unrelenting  bigot  imd  despot  never  existed,  but  to  prevent  the  annexa- 
tion of  England  to  the  crown  of  France^— «n  eraat  wUdi  mnst  haTo 
occurred  if  Hary  of  Soothmd,  and  wife  of  the  danphin,  had  ioherited 
the  fonner  kingdom.  The  dread  of  this  immense  aceeemon  to  the 
power  of  the  hereditary  enemy  of  Spain,  instigated  Fhilip  to  interpose 
a  constant  barrier  between  Elizabeth  and  the  atrocious  malice  of  his 
sanguinary  wife — a  happy  accident,  to  which  the  English  are  indebted 
for  the  most  prosperous  reio-n  in  their  history. 

The  circumspection  of  this  3'oung  princess  diiriiiL';  her  long  term  of 
trial  was  great  and  admirable.  To  all  the  maclmiaiions  of  her  enemies 
to  entrap  her  into  some  act  which  might  serve  as  a  pretext  for  her 
condenmation,  she  opposed  an  invincible  prudence  and  discretion. 
When,  thinting  that  she  would  have  been  eager  to  purchase  escape 
from  personal  danger  at  any  cost  or  samfioe^  a  marriage  with  the  King 
of  Sweden  was  suggested  to  her,  instead  of  precipitately  accepting  the 
proposal,  she  cautiously  demanded  whethv  het  sister  had  been  made 
acquainted  with  it.  This  inquiry  receiving  an  uasatisfiictory  reply,  she 
desired  that  the  matter  might  bo  formallj  communicated  to  Mary, 
who,  though  doubtlessly  j^reviously  possessed  of  the  knowledge,  feigned 
to  thank  her  for  her  lo^al  and  dutiful  information,  and  to  permit  her  to 
decide  according  to  her  own  inclination.  Afterwards,  when  subjected 
to  the  more  pcriiuu^  ordeal  of  an  examination  into  her  religious 
principles,  she  was  undaunted  and  self-possessed ;  and  bdng  desired 
to  state  her  sentiments  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence^  she 
replied,  after  a  mcmentaiy  consideration, — 

"  Chrli>t  wiw  the  word  tli.'it  BiKika 
He  Wuk.  tlic  bread  and  brcuk  it. 
And  what  the  Word  did  nuke 

This  ingenious  subterfuge  and  jargon  seema  to  hare  completely 
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perplexed  and  confoanded  her  maliciotts  interrogatoi? ;  for  we  do  not 
•hear  tlmt  they  renewed  their  attempts  to  entrap  her  into  Bome  arowal 
'Which  might  have  conducted  her  to  the  stake. 

Upon  the  (loath  <rf  Mary,  November  17th,  1558,  Elizabeth  ]>qw^ 
then  only  twenty-five  years  old,  succeeded  to  tlic  throne  of  England. 
Her  first  public  acts  were  temperate  and  generous  ;  for  thmitrh  dcter- 
inineil  to  restoro  the  Trotestant  religion,  she  showed  uo  animosity  to 
the  Catholics,  or  vindictiveness  to  her  own  previous  persecutors.  Her 
toleration  was  general ;  all  the  bishops  she  received  with  kindness  and 
affability,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  fell  Bonner,  that  dark  and 
sanguiiiaiy  miscreant^  from  whom  she  indignantlj  turned  with  too 
well-merited  manifestatioiis  of  abhortenoe  and  disgust  She  then 
recalled  her  ambassador  from  Rome,  prohibited  preaching  without 
license  and  the  elevation  of  the  host^  and  in  other  ways  displayed  such 
an  nneqnivocAl  determination  to  suppress  the  Catholic  religion,  that  her 
ministers  found  gre.at  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  assist  mce  f>f  a  prelate 
to  crown  her.  When,  however,  that  ceremony  had  been  performed, 
and  her  title  to  the  throne  acknowledged  by  a  parliament,  she  con- 
firmed all  Edwai'd's  statutes  relating  to  religion,  appointed  herself 
goTttmesB  of  the  CSmrch,  and  then  abolished  the  mass  and  restored 
the  liturgy.  Those  great  and  basardous  cbanges*  the  least  of  which  in 
imskilfiil  hands  m^ht  have  created  a  civil  war  and  overthrown  a  dynasty, 
were  effected  by  Elizabeth  without  any  resort  to  violence  on  her  part» 
or  any  agitation  amounting  to  disturbance  on  the  part  of  her  Catholic 
subjects.  To  complete  fiilly  his  estimate  of  the  difficulty  of  this 
vigorous  and  dexterous  deed,  the  reader  must  recall  to  mind  the 
years  and  sex  of  the  j)crpctrator  of  it ;  and  then,  however  distasteful 
to  him  may  bo  the  character  of  Elizabeth  as  a  woman,  he  will  readily 
admit  iliat  iia  a  ruler  she  must  have  been  endowed  with  many  eminently 
a|<propriate  qualities  and  talents. 

Lord  Bacon  relates  thal^  on  the  morrow  after  her  oonmation,  "  It 
being  the  custom  to  release  prisoners  at  the  inangoration  of  a  prince^ 
Elizabeth  went  to  the  chapel,  and  in  the  great  chamber  one  of  her 
courtiers,  wlio  was  well  known  to  her,  either  ont  of  his  «wn  motion, 
or  by  the  instigation  of  a  maer  man,  presented  her  with  a  petition ; 
and,  before  a  great  numl)or  of  courtiers,  besought  her  with  a  loud 
voice,  'That  now  this  good  time  there  might  be  four  or  five  moro 
principal  prisoners  released  ;  these  were  the  four  Evangelists,  and  the 
apostle  St.  Priul,  who  had  been  long  sliut  up  in  an  unknown  tongue,  as 
it  were  in  a  prison  so  as  they  could  not  converse  with  the  common 
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people.*  The  queen  answered  very  gravely, '  That  it  "was  best  first  to 
inquire  of  tbem  wheCbflr  thej  would  be  rdeaBed  or  no.'" 

This  vas  tlie  character  of  all  her  alteratioiis  and  amendments,  at 
the  present^  and  during  a  long  subseqiimt  period :  she  did  nothii^ 
precipitatelj  or  capricioiialy,  but»  before  the  enactment  of  any 
important  measure,  was  always  careiul  to  leam  whether  the  people 
"  would  or  no."  This  commendation,  however,  is  very  far  from  being; 
intended  to  apply  to  the  whole  of  lier  career  :  for  many  ■^^'Prc  the 
despotic  acts  slic  afterwards  committed  ;  and  she  buriheued  the  uation 
with  the  most  distressing  monopolies  and  patents,  which  were  far  more 
injurious  to  them  than  the  heaviest  taxes,  and  certainly  without  pre- 
Tiou2>ly  demanding  their  "yea  or  nay.**  CSamden  mentions  that  "after 
the  death  of  John  Basilidesi  his  son  Theodore  reyoked  the  privilege 
which  the  English  enjoyed  as  sole  possessors  of  the  Bnssian  tradot 
When  the  queen  remonstrated  against  this  innovation,  he  told  her 
ministers,  that  'princes  must  carry  an  indifferent  hand  as  well  between 
their  subjects  as  between  foreigners ;  and  not  convert  trade,  which  by 
the  laws  of  nations  ought  to  be  common  to  all,  into  a  monopoly  for 
the  private  gain  of  a  few.' "  To  which  statement  Hume  subjoins  the 
following  judicious  remai  k  ;  "  So  much  justcr  notions  of  commerce 
were  entertained  by  this  barbarian  than  appear  in  the  conduct  of  tlie 
renowned  Queen  Blizab^  I**  But  this  impolicy  originated  in  no  want 
of  circumq[>ection  or  deliberation,  but  in  the  detestable  egotism  of  her 
character :  die  Mt  that  a  finequent  application  to  parluunent  for  saboU 
dies  would  giro  to  that  body  an  influence  in  her  councils ;  and  selfishly^ 
therefore,  she  resolved  to  sacrifice  the  nation's  interest  to  her  own 
haughty  and  arrogant  lore  of  independence^  even  when  disastrous  and 
illegitimate. 

In  the  year  155!)  occurred  the  commencement  of  Elizabeth's  tyran- 
nical intercourse  with  the  unfortunate  Mary  queen  of  Scots.  Originally 
some  foundation  existed  for  an  animosity  which  was  aftor^vards,  and 
for  so  many  yearts,  sustained  by  a  sorry  feminine  spite  and  vanity. 
Mary  bad  tolerated,  if  not  encouraged,  the  assereralions  of  hot 
partisan^,  that  her  daim  to  the  throne  of  England  waa  prefexaUe  to 
that  of  her  masculine  and  pow^ful  rival.  She  had  also  been  rash 
enou^  to  commit  the  still  gnTor  odBfonce  of  assuming  the  arms  of 
England,  and  quartet  ing  them  on  all  her  eqn^M^  and  liveries ;  and 
maintaining  and  justifying  this  act  when  rePMHlStrances  were  addressed 
to  lin-,  Elizabeth  clearly  saw  that  it  was  personal  to  herself,  or  else 
why  had  it  not  been  perpetrated  during  the  reign  of  bor  sister! 
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Cooaeqiient^  it  coidd  only  be  mved  bb  an  mdicatioii  of  an  intention 
to  question  the  Intimacy  of  her  birth,  on  the  first  &TOiiKable  oppof^ 
tonily,  and  to  dispute  her  right  to  the  throne.  Inde  ir<e :  these  were 
ptorocations  snfi&cient  to  engmder  in  the  aelfish  and  rnxge^e  mind 

of  KHzabeth  a  mortal  hatred. 

Thus,  by  personal  rancour,  public  policy,  and  religious  bias,  she  was 
incited  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  and  to  give  her  strongest 
support  tu  (li  Protestants  of  that  country.  The  publication  of  state 
documents  oi  liiat  period  recently,  has  shown  that  Henry  the  Eighth 
eataUidied  a  regular  ajBtem  of  etpiomge  in  Scotiaad,  whidi  waa 
carefully  maintained  by  Eliiabeth.  The  great  objeot  of  the  Tudon 
vas  to  bring  Scotland  under  the  domiiiion  of  Bngland.  It  is  now 
dearly  eetaUiahed  that  when  ^Tary  of  Scotbmd  retired,  after  the  death 
of  Francis  tho  Second,  from  Franco  to  her  own  kingdom,  nearly 
fte  whole  of  the  Scottish  nobles  were  in  the  pay  of  Elizabotli, 
and  that  Mar}"  actually  camo  home  into  the  bosom  of  a  nest  of 
aristocratic  traitors.  Those  nearest  to  her  throne,  not  excepting  her 
half-brother,  were  spies  upon  her,  and  misrepresenters  of  her  actions, 
working  against  her  and  in  the  interest  of  the  English  queen.  When, 
therefore,  emissaries  wore  despatched  to  her  by  the  leaders  of  the 
congregation,  to  aoUdt  from  her  aucconr,  ahe  gladly  granted  it,  and 
equipped  a  flee^  whidh  she  ordered  to  co-operato  with  Mary*srebellioas 
subjects.  The  result  of  this  alliance  was  the  defeat  of  the  Scotch  and 
Frendi  Catholica^  and  tbe  execution  of  »  treaty  of  peace,  in  whidi, 
among  other  important  conceSfflOiis,  Mary  was  made  to  stipulate  to 
abstain  from  bearing  the  arms  of  England.  But  Mary,  as  long  as  Ijcr 
husband  Francis  the  Second  lived,  refiiscd  to  ratify  the  proceeding  of 
her  ambassadors  ;  and  though  after  lii.s  death,  which  occurred  in  15G0, 
she  desisted  from  assuming  any  longer  the  arms,  she  refused  to  forego 
her  claim  to  them. 

For  the  sake  of  truth,  and  for  tho  sake,  too,  of  the  delicacy  of  our 
readers,  we  will  affirm  our  belief  that  SlisabethV  bist(Hical  **  amours  '* 
were  but  flirtati(His ;  stupid,  ridiculouf^  and  most  reprdiensible,  yet 
still  only  flirtations.  Having  thus^  we  trust,  demonstrated  this  our 
persuasion,  we  shall  now  proceed  with  diminished  diffidence,  to  narrate 
some  of  the  many  disagreeable  passages  hi  the  lifb  of  our  wilful  and 
unexemplary  queen. 

The  affair  of  Raleigh  and  his  cloak  is  nnirersally  known  ;  and  wc 
shall  therefore  prefer  to  relate  some  incidents  connected  with  her 
partiaUty  to  Leicester,  which  are  not  so  generally  notorious.  Sir 
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JamM  Helvflta,  the  amlnaiador  of  Ifaiy  at  the  court  of  Elhabetii,  yna 
«ii  obierring  mm,  wdl  ddltod  in  the  mnld,  and  an  adcmpflidied 
courtier.  Ho  had  been  adected  by  his  mistress  for  this  office  aa  a  aort 
of  spy  upon  the  weaknesses  of  her  rival,  and  also  as  a  suitable  peraoQ. 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  licr,  and  thus  qualify  himself  to  promote  a 
good  understanding  between  the  two  queens.  How  competent  he  ^raa 
for  observation,  the  following  extracts  from  his  work  will  show 

"  The  ceremony  of  creating  Lord  Robert  Dudley  Earl  of  Leicester 
was  performed  at  Westminster  with  great  solemnity,  the  queen  herself 
helping  to  put  on  his  robes,  he  sitting  with  his  knees  before  her  with  a 
great  gravity  :  but  Bho  could  not  refrain  from  putting  ber  liaad  hi  bis 
necfc,  BmiUng  and  Adding  him ;  the  Frencii  ambaaaador  and  I  atanding 
by."  He  aubaeqnently  adds,  **  The  queen,  mj  mistreafl^  had  iuatracted 
me  to  leave  matters  of  gravity  sometimes,  and  cast  in  merry  purpose^ 
teat  otherwise  I  should  be  wearied ;  she  being  well  informed  of  that 
queen's  natural  temper.  Therefore,  in  declaring  my  observations  of 
the  customs  of  Dutchland,  Poland,  and  Italy,  the  buskins  of  the  women 
were  not  forgot,  and  what  country  weed  I  thought  best  becoming 
gentlewomen.  The  queen  said,  she  had  clothes  of  every  sort  ;  which, 
every  day  thereafter  so  long  an  I  was  there,  she  cliangcd.  One  day, 
ahe  had  the  English  weed,  another  tiie  Frendi,  and  another  the  Italian, 
and  ao  ibtth.  She  aaked  me,  whidi  of  them  became  her  beat  t  I 
auBwered,  m  my  judgment^  the  Italian  dram ;  which  anavv  I  found 
pleaaed  her  well ;  finr  ahe  delighted  to  aboir  her  gotdenrcolonred  hair, 
wearmg  a  caul  and  bonnet  as  they  do  in  Italy.  Her  liair  was  move 
reddish  than  yellow,  and  curled  in  appearance  naturally.  She  desired 
to  know  of  me  what  coloured  hair  was  reputed  best  ?  and  whether  my 
queen's  hair  or  hers  was  best  1  and  wlitcli  of  t)iem  two  was  fairest  ?  I 
answered,  the  fairness  of  them  botli  v,  as  not  their  worst  faults.  But 
slio  ^^  fis  earnest  witli  me  to  declaiu  which  of  them  both  was  fairest  ? 
I  said,  that  she  was  the  fairest  queen  in  England,  and  mine  in  Scotland 
Yet  she  appeared  in  earnest ;  I  anawwed  that  they  were  both  the 
fiureet  ladiea  in  thev  countriea ;  that  her  majesty  waa  whiter^  but  my 
queen  waa  Tory  lovely.  She  inquired,  which  of  them  waa  of  higher 
atature  1  I  aaid,  my  queen.  Then,  aaid  abet,  aba  ia  too  hi^;  for 
myself,  am  neither  too  b^h  nor  too  low." 

Having  learned  from  Melville  that  his  miatreaa  aometimfla  recreated 
herself  by  playing  on  the  harpsichord,  an  instrument  on  which  she 
herself  cxcollod,  she  gave  orders  to  Lord  Ilvmsden  that  he  should  lead 
the  ambaaaador,  aa  it  were  casually,  into  an  adjoining  room,  where  he 
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mig^i  orerliear  her  perfond.  Wlien  MelTj]Ie,'aB  If  'nmahed  with  the 
hamumy,  broke  into  the  qneenlB  chamber,  she  pretended  to  be  dkh 
pleased  with  his  intrusion ;  bat  soon,  affecting  to  be  appeased,  demanded 
of  him  whether  she  or  Mary  best  pwfimned  on  that  instrument  ? 

On  another  opportunity,  she  was  equally  ridiculous  before  the 
ambassadors  of  Holland.  The  inci'^ent  is  thus  related  by  Du  Maurier : — 

"  Prince  Maurice,  being  one  day  m  a  j)lcaBant  liuniour,  told  my  father 
that  Queen  Elizabeth  was,  ajs  the  rest  of  her  sox,  so  weak  as  to  love  to 
bo  thought  baiiU^oiiio  :  that  tho  States,  having  sent  to  her  a  fan^ous 
embassy,  composed  of  the  most  considerable  men,  and,  among  others, 
ia  great  many  young  gentlemen;  one  of  them  having,  at  the  first 
andience^  stod^istly  stared  at  the  queen,  turned  to  an  Englishman, 
vhom  he  had  known  in  Holland,  and  said,  that  he  could  not  cQnceire 
why  people  CfK^e  so  slightingly  of  the  queen's  beauty  ;  tliat  they  did 
her  great  wrong ;  that  he  liked  her  extremely  ;  and  added  many  £ur 
strongs  and  less  delicate  expressions  of  admiration  ;  and  all  the  while 
he  spoke,  he  gazed  from  time  to  time  rapturously  on  her,  and  then 
again  turned  to  the  Englishman,  iiilizabcth,  whose  eyes  were  more 
fixed  on  these  private  persons  than  on  the  ambas-sadons,  as  soon  as  tho 
audience  wa.s  finished,  scut  for  her  English  subject,  aiid  commanded 
him,  under  pain  of  her  displeasure,  to  tell  her  precisely  what  the 
HoOander  had  said  to  him ;  fi>r  she  -was  quite  assured,  by  the  manner 
and  gestures  of  both,  that  she  had  been  the  snlgect  of  their  oonTOT' 
satbn.  The  gmtleman  for  a  long  time  hesitated  to  comply,  aUe^png 
that  only  trifles  were  spoken,  equally  unworthy  and  unfit  to  be  com- 
municated to  her  nugesty  ;  but  Elizabeth  peremptorily  persisting  he 
was  at  length  compelled  to  toll  her  the  love  which  the  Dutchman 
expressed  for  lier  person,  and  tho  VGry  |)hrases  in  which  his  admiration 
was  conveyed.  The  result  of  this  affair  wa.s,  that  each  ambassador  was 
presented  with  a  gold  chain  worth  two  liundred  pounds,  and  each  of 
their  retiuuo  with  one  worth  twenty-Avc  pounds ;  but  tho  Hollander 
who  had  lauded  the  queen's  beauty  in  language  which  cannot  be 
repeated,  received  a  gold  chain  worth  four  hundred  pounds^  which 
chain  he  wore  about  his  neck  as  long  as  he  liTed.** 

In  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Histoiy  of  Scotland''  is  a  passage  which 
records  her  vamtj  with  such  whimsical  gravitj,  that  it  must  be  traus^ 
ferred  to  these  pages  in  his  own  words : — 

"  Throughout  her  whole  reign.  Queen  Elizabeth,  pre-eminent  as  a 
sovereign,  had  never  been  able  to  forbear  the  assertion  of  )ier  rlaims  as 
a  wit  and  as  a  beauty.    When  verging  to  the  extremity  of  life^  her 
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mirror  presented  "her  with  hair  too  grey  and  features  too  withered  to 
reflect,  even  in  her  own  opinion,  the  features  of  that  faii  j  queen  of 
immortal  youth  and  beauty,  in  which  die  had  been  painted  by  one  uS 
the  most  ffhVpwfag  poets  of  that  poetic  age.  She  avenged  hcnsdf  by 
diacontbuing  the  oonsoltation  of  her  looking-^aai^  whidi  no  longer 
flattered  her,  and  exchange  that  monitor  of  the  toilet  for  the  false^ 
favourable,  and  pleasiog  reports  of  the  ladies  who  attended  her.  This 
indulgence  of  vanity  brought,  as  usual,  its  own  p\mishment.  The  young 
females  who  waited  upon  her  turned  her  pretensions  into  ridicule;  and, 
if  the  report  of  the  times  is  true,  ventured  even  to  personal  insult,  by 
misplacing  the  cosmetics  which  she  used  for  the  repair  of  her  faded 
cliarms,  sometimes  daring  to  lay  on  the  royal  nose  the  carmine  which 
ought  to  have  embellished  the  cheeks.**  * 

Seiroely  eiui  it  be  beliered  that  the  individual  who  has  just  been 
exhibited  in  forms  at  once  so  ridiculoua  and  repulsiT^  can,  nnder 
anothw  phases  have  extorted  from  even  a  Jesuit  the  following  exalted 
praise  : — 

"  Elizabeth  is  one  of  those  extraordinary  persons  whose  very  name 
i!n])rint8  in  one's  mind  so  great  an  idea,  that  the  noblest  descriptions 
that  arc  given  of  her  are  much  below  it.  Never  crowned  head  under- 
stood bettor  how  to  govern,  nor  made  fewer  false  steps,  durins:  bo  long 
a  reign.  Charles  the  Fifth's  friends  could  easily  reckon  his  miiitakcs ; 
but  Elizabeth's  foes  were  reduced  to  invent  them  for  her.  Thus,  in  her 
is  verified  this  of  the  Gospel,  •  That  often  the  children  of  this  world  are 
more  prudent  in  their  Tiews  and  aims  than  the  children  of  light' 
Elizabeth's  design  was  to  reign,  gorem,  and  be  mistress ;  to  Iceep  her 
people  m  obedience,  and  her  nei^bours  in  awe ;  affecting  neither  to 
weaken  her  snbjecta  nor  to  encroach  on  foreigners,  yet  never  suffering 
any  to  lesscTi  that  supreme  power  which  she  equally  knew  how  to 
maintam  by  policy  or  force ;  for  none  at  that  time  had  more  wit, 
management,  and  penetration  than  ahe,   She  understood  not  the  art 

I  Sir  Walter  ScoU'a  "  History  of  Scotland,"  vol.  il  "Qnam  "'^■B'ffW*  tMBa  to  havo  boea  • 
flmmrit*  oomio  thflme  wiOi  this  grwl  ntbor  «od  good  muu  la.  one  «f  Ua  toMen^  ho  mentions 
themphuroiu  and  alnKMl  pefmmfil  llti  of  hunter  Into  wUeh  lie  and  hit  tuaHj  were  dirown  hj  a 

friend's  transniiBslon  to  him  of  a  drawing  of  Quocm  Elizabeth,  rcprcscntinfj  her  ilancing,  accoixling 
to  Mclvillo's  stat^'iueut,  'Ligh  and  diaposodly.'  Ho  writes,  in  reply,  'The  iuioiiUblo  vim^o  came 
cafn,  and  was  welcomed  by  the  incxtinguisbablo  laughter  of  all  who  looked  upon  the  capriooloa.'" 
Mr.  Lodcfaart  adia, "  Tfanfe  thia  pioductioa  of  Mr.  Shurpe'e  pencil,  and  the  deUght  with  which  SooU 
wed  to  expetiale  oa  its  taeriti^  nitiat  be  well  rememberad  by  every  one  who  oaed  to  vUt  thA 
pool  at  Abbotsford." — hocxa^m^s  Li/e  of  S'-ott.  What  mny  be  the  soiitiiiiLtita  of  the  many,  the 
writer  of  this  note  certainly  cannot  pretend  to  determine ;  but,  si>«akiag  for  himself,  he  can 
declare  that  there  an  few  things  could  occaaion  him  more  amusement  than  the  sight  of  a  drawing 
d«f«ilj  executed,  ri|irpwBtiin  EUnbetb  ia  faar  jrifato  dumber,  dantfug  "  hii^  aaddiqpOMdlj." 
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of  war,  jet  knew  so  well  how  to  breed  excellent  soldiers,  that  England 
had  never  seen  a  greater  number,  or  more  experienced,  than  thoee  which 
existed  during  her  reiign.''* 

Tet  of  tliiB  great  and  penetrating  eorereign  1^ 
ior  many  years  the  declared  favourite.  He  had  even  groat  mfluence 
in  her  councils,  though  as  utterly  unworthy  of  public  as  of  her  private 
distinction.  Proud,  insolent,  selfish,  ambitious,  deficient  in  generosity, 
honour.  rthI  hnmanitv,  and  atoning  for  none  of  his  vices  by  the  pos- 
session of  either  talent  or  courage,  he  contrived  to  blind  nnd  sway  the 
queen  solely  by  the  charms  of  Ills  person,  adtlress,  and  citrnazf'.  Such 
was  her  infatuation,  that,  dui mg  a  large  portion  of  her  reign,  he  was  in 
constant  hope  of  becoming  her  husband ;  and  to  obtain  this  great  object 
hie  selfiflh  deeireB,  he  ma  supposed  to  hm  murdered  a  lady  whom 
he  had  privately  mamed.  This  is  the  man,  odious  as  he  ma,  whom 
Elisabeth  had  the  craft  to  propose  to  be  united  to  Marjt  wdl  blowing 
that  that  unfortunate  sovereign  would  never  descend  to  so  unequal  end 
ignoble  an  aUiance.  But  with  this  offer  was  connected  one  ainusing 
feature  ;  the  excefisive  fear  of  Leicester  lest  the  proposition  sihouM  ]>e 
accepted.  He  wa^s  fuiious  ac:ain.st  Cecil,  with  whom  he  bcHeved  it  to 
have  been  originated,  as  a  wily  scheme  intended  to  have  made  him 
equally  distasteful  to  both  princesses.  But  the  trath  is,  that  Elizabeth, 
in  spite  of  all  her  partiality,  valuing  hiin  somcwliat  differently  from 
what  he  valued  hun8df«  was  the  real  ooncocter  of  the  project,  well 
assured  that  it  would  noTer  be  realised.  It  is  this  knowledge  of  his 
perfect  security  which  imparts  such  a  ludicrous  air  to  Leicester^ 
prc£>und  consternation  and  apprehension. 

Elisabeth,  though  usually  only  too  full  of  dissimulation  and 
chicanery,  never  abounded  more  in  these  detestable  qualities  than 
during  the  wliole  long  term  of  lier  negociation  and  intercourse  with 
Mary.  Artifice  followed  artifice ;  affected  urgency  only  cloaked  real 
oj)jx)sition  ;  when  she  seemed  to  hasten,  she  vma  only  labouring  to 
retard ;  and  the  expression  of  a  wish  to  be  circumspect  was  only  ilio 
masque  for  some  incentive  to  precipit^cy.  In  fact,  her  whole  life  was 
one  omtinual  stratagem  in  dealing  with  any  whom  she  disliked;  and 
great  must  have  been  tiie  ability  of  those  who  could  have  discriminated 
ho*  true  objects  firom  her  fiJse  representatioiis.  For  yean^  by  her 
treacherous  and  malignant  manceuvres,  she  contrived  to  prev«it  the 
re-marriage  of  a  youthful  and  royal  widow,  who  poBseesed  certainly 

1  ''UiKtoire  dea  Bevolutioua  d'Axiglet«rn>,"  torn.  ii.  Puti^  1603. 
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none  of  her  own  incapacity  and  dislike  to  wedK  rk,  and  '^vlio  liad  a 
greater  number  of  reai  suitors  than  probably  even  Klizabtitii  iierseU 
had  ever  attracted.  Ko  doubt  that,  with  regard  to  8ome  of  the 
candidateSk  political  naaona  eziated  to  render  an  Bngliah  eorereiga 
reluctant  that  they  should  ohtain  tib  hand  of  the  SoottiBh  queen ;  Don 
John  of  AuBtria^  for  instance*  would  hare  been  but  a  sorry  neighbour 
for  the  British  crown.  But  even  when  the  proposition  was  made  to 
her  that  Mary  shonld  be  united  to  Damlej,  a  match  to  which  no' 
public  obstructions  existed,  the  rancorous  opposition  and  finesse  were 
not  oidy  not  suspended,  but  appeared  to  be  augmented. 

The  subject  of  marriages  was  indeed  a  fruitful  source  of  torment  to 
her :  the  very  possibility  of  any  body  connected  with  the  io\  al  blood 
of  England,  or  of  any  &vourite  of  herself,  daring  even  to  contemplate 
wedhMik,  seenu  to  hare  had  the  power  of  rendering  her  ahnost  insaiiB 
wiHi  wrath  and  mahce.  This  morbid  state  of  mind  was  the  cause  of 
her  emd  treatment  of  the  unhappy  Lord  Hertford  and  his  consort 
Lady  Catherine  Grey.  Her  conduct  to  these  distinguished  persona 
was  atrocious:  she  fined  them  ruinously,  committed  them  to  the 
Tower,  and  detained  the  husband  in  captivity  during  nine  yean^ 
without  even  attempting  to  allege  against  them  the  commission  of  the 
smallest  crime,  excepting  that  grav^t  and  blackest  in  her  distorted 
ymon — wedlock. 

The  truth  i^  that  if  any  one  of  the  present  day  desires  to  acquire 
an  entire  knowledge  of  Sliakbeth,  he  must  search  for  it  not  only  among 
the  English  and  Scotdi,  but  among  foreign  contemporary  writers.  The 
ambasaadors  of  these  times  were  the  most  wily  and  insinuating  <^  men, 
and  the  most  acute  and  cautious  of  spies ;  and  tibere  is  no  doubt  that 
they  obtamed  information  at  the  courts  to  which  they  were  accredited, 
often  not  aco^ible  even  to  the  most  influential  of  the  natives.  Imagine 
how  profoundly  subtle  must  be  the  man  who  would  be  selected  by 
such  a  woman  as  Catherine  de  Hedici  to  be  her  emissary  at  a  state 
over  which  presided  such  a  woman  as  Elizabeth  !  From  theso  men 
proceeded,  especially  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  many  valuable 
pai'ticuiai^  and  disclosures,  all  of  which  were  recorded  by  the  con- 
tinental ax^ors ;  and,  to  name  only  three,  he  who  has  not  perused 
Dtt  Ifaurior,  Leti,  and  prindpally  Baylo,  has  not  a  oomplete  nottcm  <^ 
this  extraordinary  princeaa. 

Her  conduct  in  rdation  to  the  contemplated  maRiage  of  heraelf 
with  two  successive  Dukes  of  Anjou  was  in  complete  accordance  with 
the  determination  she  expressed  to  Melville  and  so  many  frihara,  "(hat 
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she  was  resolved  to  die  a  virgiu."  It  is  evident  that  she  never  had 
iJifi  snuillflBt  i&tentioii  to  unite  Iwnelf  ivHh  eidier  of  them ;  dioiigli  to 
€fltab1uh  this  opinion  in  hia  mind,  the  reader  must  not  limit  hinuelf  to 
s  cODBiiltatbn  of  the  pages  of  Hume.  Tlaia  great  liirtorian  reveals^ 
timt  'With,  reqoect  to  the  elder  duke,  the  whole  negociation  was  equally 
a  stratagem,  both  with  regard  to  Catherine  and  Elizaheth ;  but 
regard  to  the  second,  he  seems  to  think  that  her  affections  were 
involved,  though  the  object  of  them  was,  what  he  does  not  state,  "a 
rm/  ugly  man."  The  most  amusing  feature  of  tliis  grand  contention 
of  wile  between  two  such  illustrious  practitioners  as  the  queen-mother  of 
France  and  the  maiden-ruler  of  England  is,  that  each  being  far  too 
clover  to  fiul,  only  succeeded  by  each  cheating  the  other.  The  object 
of  Oatherine  was  to  prevent  aoapidon  arising  in  the  mind  of  tiitbee 
Elinbeth  or  the  Huguenots  of  her  aaagiiinaiy  reeolutiona  with  r^^d 
io  the  latter,  bj  courting  tiie  alliance  of  a  protestant  princeaa  for  hw 
son.  The  object  of  Ehzabeth,  in  responding  to  the  snare,  was  the 
knowledge  that  she  could  render  it  the  means  of  weakening  the  ties 
between  France  and  ScotlaTul,  and  of  intimidating  Spain.  The  pur- 
poses of  both  the  arch-dcccivcrs  were  obtained,  and  both,  therefore, 
were  mutual  dupes ;  yet  one  would  have  tliought  that  either  oi  two 
such  persons  might  safely  have  said  to  the  other^  what  Grimbald 
demands  of  Phihdel, — 

"  WottUst  thou,  A  devil,  hope  to  dieat  a  devil  i" 

After  even  the  horrible  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  still  the 

scheming  queen  would  not  manifest  her  horror  and  disgust  for  the 
diabohcal  perpetrators ;  but  rather  than  offend  France  utterly,  and 
appear  isolated  toSpnin  slie  consented  that  an  attempt  should  be  com- 
menced to  negociate  a  marriage  between  her  and  the  Duke  of  Alen^ou, 
the  yoimger  brother  of  her  previous  suitor.  This  affair  languished  for 
uo  less  a  term  than  nine  ^ears ;  when  Alcn^on  himself,  who  had 
succeeded  to  the  title  of  Aiyou,  and  was,  probably,  innocent — being 
leetleasy  weak,  and  ambitioua—eent  over  an  ambassador  to  plead  hia 
suit,  preparatory  to  his  own  visit  to  England.  Thia  enuaaaiy,  whose 
name  waa  Simiw,  aeems  to  hare  been  a  derer,  apedona  man,  and  com* 
'jdetelj  qualified  to  fool  the  queen  "  to  the  top  of  her  bent."  So  entirely 
did  he  succeed,  that  at  last  even  the  jealousy  of  Leioeateri  who  had  now 
been  the  predominant  favourite  for  so  many  years,  was  aroused,  and  he 
began  to  fear  that  the  affections  of  the  queen  had  really  been  won  for 
either  the  agent  or  the  principal   To  render  the  former,  if  not  both, 
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odious,  Leicester  spread  a  report  that  Simier  had  gained  an  ascendant 
OTer  her  majesty,  not  bj  natural  means*  but  by  iscaatations  and  love- 
potions.  In  revenge  for  this  Ubd,  the  object  of  it  communicated  to  the 
queen,  what  n<»ie  had  hitherto  dared  to  discloae  to  her,  that  Leicester 
had  committed  no  lees  heinous  an  iniquit}'  than  that  of  }ia\  In^^^  inarriod» 
Tvithottt  his  sovereign's  knowledge,  the  ifidow  of  tlie  Etai  of  Essex. 
This  was  touching  Ellzabetli  on  her  sore,  or  rather  her  mad,  point. 
Her  fury  wjia  awful ;  -slio  threatened  to  confine  the  criminal  in  the 
Tower  ;  and  why  she  did  not  execute  her  threat,  seems  now  quite 
inexplicable.  The  consequence  of  this  recrimination,  on  the  pait  of 
Siinier,  was  such  a  feud  between  hiiu  aud  Leicester,  that  the  hotter  is 
supposed  to  have  employed  an  assassin  to  rid  him  cf  his  enemy.  As 
soon  as  the  report  of  this  sangmnaiy  intmtion  reached  the  queen,  she 
issued  a  proclamation,  taking  the  French  minister  under  her  immediate 
inotection ;  so  cleverly  had  this  wily  man  ingratiated  himself  with 
one  who  had  an  irredstible  affection  for  aU  the  idlest  and  emptiest 
gallantries  and  levities. 

At  last,  the  principal  himself  arrived  in  London  ;  and  though,  as 
\re  have  stated,  ho  was  licr  favourite  aversion,  a  veiy  ugly  man,  sho 
asiiumed  towards  lum  such  an  attitude  as  could  not  fail  to  make  him 
believe  that  ultimately  she  would  bestow  upon  him  her  hand.  A 
rapid  succession  of  balls  and  courtly  festivities  ensued ;  the  people 
were  deceived  as  well  as  the  lover;  and  a  dtia»i  wrote  an  angry 
attack  on  her  majesty,  mtitled  *'  The  Oulph  in  which  Koghind  will  be 
swallowed  by  die  Fraich  marriage."  The  writer  was  apprehmded, 
tried,  and  sentenced  to  lose  his  right  hand  as  a  libeller  ;  bat  such  was 
the  courage,  and  sudk  almost  the  slavish  loyalty  of  the  man,  that 
as  soon  as  the  sentence  had  been  executed,  with  his  left  hand  lie 
grasped  his  hat,  waved  it  round  his  head,  and  shouted,  "  God  save  the 
queen !  '* 

Kobertson  says,  "  Elizabeth  had  long  amused  the  French  court  by 
carrying  on  a  treaty  of  marriage  with  the  Duke  of  Alen^on,  the  king's 
brother.  But  whether,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  she  really  intended  to 
marry  a  prince  of  twenty,  whether  the  pleasure  of  being  flattered  and 
courted  made  her  listen  to  the  addresses  of  so  young  a  lover,  or 
whether  ccmsideFations  of  interest  predominated  in  this  as  well  as  in 
every  other  transaction  of  her  reign,  ai  c  problems  in  history  which  we 
arc  not  concerned  to  resolve.  During  the  progress  of  this  negociation, 
which  was  drawn  out  to  an  extraordinary  length,  j^fary  could  expect 
no  assistance  from  the  French  court,  and  seems  to  have  held  little 
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con  ospuudciice  with  it ;  and  there  was  uo  period  in  her  reign  wherein 
Elizabeth  enjoyed  more  perfect  security." 

All  these  suppoflitioiis  are  most  senmble  and  probable,  and  if  we 
add  to  them  the  &ct  that  for  a  time  EUzabeth  greatly  feared  that  if 
rejected,  her  aiiitor  would  hare  married  the  daughter  of  Philip*  we  find 
at  once  her  motives  for  the  performance  of  this  aincatory  farce.  But 
farce,  as  well  as  tragedy,  must  have  its  last  act,  for  the  sake  of  both 
actors  and  spectators  ;  and  as  soon  as  Elizaljcth  fcnind  that  she  liad 
thoroughly  wearied  both  herself  and  others,  she  dropped  the  curtain 
on  an  exhibition  which  had  been  sustained  for  simply  ten  years,  and 
gave  the  cajoled  and  unfortunate  duke  liis  cong^.  Ho  walked  down 
the  stairs  expressing,  very  naturally,  unbomided  disgust ;  and  railing 
vehemently  against  the  inconstancy  of  women  in  general,  and  of 
islanderB  in  particular.  A  ring  which  the  royal  jilt  had  giren  him 
he  cast  from  him  in  hia  wrath,  then  fled  tiie  country,  repaired  to  the 
Netherlands,  whence  he  was  soon  expelled  ;  returned  to  France,  and 
there  died,  the  dope,  if  not  the  victim,  of  a  ruthless  intriguante  and 
coquette. 

Of  the  pubhc  incidents  of  this  reign  we  shall  take  no  further  notice. 
The  destruction  of  the  Spanisli  AnnaJa  is  a  t^ilo  known  by  heart,  and 
the  otlior  great  event,  the  decapitation  of  Mary,  is  almost  equally 
notorious.  We  shall,  therefore,  merely  report  what  a  pious  and 
benevolent  pope  remarked  upon  the  latter  subject. 

Pope  SixtuB,  having  caused  the  Oount  de  Popoli  to  be  beheaded, 
rejoiced  with  his  fitvonrites  at  having  obtained  the  head  of  a  count. 
But  when  he  was  acquainted  vrith  what  had  be&Uen  in  Ifaiglaad,  he 
began  to  esteem  nothing  in  the  world  to  be  compared,  either  in  felicity 
or  greatness,  to  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  of  whom,  as  if  he  bemoaned  the 
conquests  of  Alexander,  he  said,  "  0  l)eata  fcemina,  oho  a  gustata  il 
piacer  di  far  saltaro  une  testa  coronata  !  "  ' 

Wo  shall  now  resume  EUzabeth's  personal  history.  Tliree  of  her 
chiefly  distiiij^uishcd  lovers  being  now  disposed  of,  wo  have  only  to  deal 
with  the  lajst  and  most  influential— Essex,  ilobcrt  Devereux,  who  bore 
this  titl^  which  he  rendered  tragically  celebrated,  was  bom  in  1567, 
consequently  was  thirty-feur  years  younger  than  EUsaheth.  Though 
Leicester  never  entirely  acquired  her  £ftvour  after  the  rerelalion  to  her 
of  his  mairiage,  it  was  not  until  after  his  death  thai  Essex  seems  to 
have  laid  any  hold  upon  the  partiality  of  the  queen.   In  1591,  when 

I  "0  blowad  womatij  who  hu  tiitod  tha  blus  of  cboppbg  off  a  crowned  botd ! D'AoBiaBi; 
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she  confided  to  him  the  command  of  the  expedition  despatched  to 
support  Heniy  tho  Fourth,  he  Imd  evidmiily  atti«cted  her  favourable 
notioe ;  bit  in  1597,  when  Lord  Effingham  was  intrusted  by  her  with 
secret  ordon  to  prerent  Besex  from  exposiDg  himself  to  the  chief  risk 
in  the  atta^  upon  Cadiz,  her  predilection  had  become  so  strong  that 
she  seems  not  even  to  have  possessed  the  decent  desire  to  di.sgui.sc  it : 
yet  at  this  time  she  had  nearly  perfected  thirteen  lustrea^  or,  in  other 
words,  had  just  arrived  at  the  sober  ap^e  of  sixtj-five. 

Lord  Bacon  )ias  left  an  elaborate  at  tempt  at  an  apolo|ry  for  his  own 
shameful  comhict  to  Essex  in  his  tlis<;racc,  iu  which,  without  at  all 
clearing  himself,  he  describes,  in  the  most  characteristic  manner,  tho 
muTsrsal  peremptoriness  and  wilfulneas  of  this  authoritative  and  way- 
ward sovereign.  Nothing  was  too  huge  or  too  small,  too  wide  (x  too 
nairow,  to  escape  her  saperyision  and  imperioos  interference.  A 
curious  extract  from  the  pages  of  Hentsnsf  ,  a  traveller  cited  hy  Hume^ 
shall  now  be  laid  before  the  reader ;  and  we  imagine  we  shall  then 
hare  finally  demonstrated  that  a  residence  at  the  court  of  Elisabeth 
conld  neither  have  been  very  p1ca.^an^  nor  at  aU  encouraging  to  a  man 
of  sense,  of  feeling,  and  self-respect. 

"No  one  spoke  to  Queen  Elizabeth  without  kneeling,  though  now 
and  then  she  raised  some  witli  waving  her  hand.  Nay,  wherever  she 
turned  her  eyes,  every  one  fell  on  his  knees.  Even  when  she  waa 
absent^  those  who  covered  her  table,  though  often  persons  of  quality, 
neither  approached  it^  nor  retired  from  it  without  kneeling  sad  that 
often  three  times  " 

The  names  of  Shah^ieare,  Sir  Philip  Sydn^,  and  Spenser  have  cast 
an  imperishable  lustre  over  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ;  yet,  after  all,  this  was 
not  a  school  in  which  to  have  reared  high-minded  and  honest  men. 
The  intensity  of  their  emulation  stimulated  the  talents  of  her  ministers 
and  courtiei-s  ;  the  state  audits  mistress  had  brilliant  and  indefatigable 
servants  ;  but  among  the  courtiers  Diogenes  would  have  failed  to 
discover  the  object  of  his  search. 

We  shall  now  extract  from  the  pages  of  Bayle,  the  account  of  her 
death,  and  die  ooessbn  of  it : — 

**  After  the  execution  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  the  queen  was  a  pretty 
long  time  as  merry  as  before,  particularly  during  the  anbassie  of 
Marcsdial  de  Biron.  Therefore  'tis  veiy  likely,  that  if  she  died  for 
grief  upon  account  of  the  Earl  of  Bbbgx,  'twas  not  so  much  because  she 
had  put  him  to  death,  as  because  she  came  to  know  that  lie  had 

recurr'd  to  her  clemency  in  such  a  way  as  she  had  promised  would 

o  D  ^ 
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never  fail.  M.  du  Maurier  will  explain  us  t,l»is  little  mj'stcry  : — It  ■will 
neither  be  needless,  sa^-s  he,  nor  disagreeable,  to  add  here  what  the 
aame  Prince  Maurice  had  £rom  Mr.  Carleton,  the  English  Ambaasador 
in  Holland,  who  died  secretary  of  stat(^  ao  mudi  known  nader  the  name 
of  Lord  Dorchester,  a  man  of  very  great  merit,  viz. — ^That  Queen 
Elizabeth  gave  a  ring  to  tlic  I'larl  of  Essex,  in  the  height  of  her  passion, 
bidding  him  to  keep  it  we  ll ;  and  that  whaterer  he  might  do,  she  wonld 
forgive  him,  if  he  sent  her  back  the  snme  ring.  The  earl's  enemies 
linvinf:;  since  prevailed  with  the  queen  (wlio,  besides,  was  proToked  by 
the  curl's  contempt  of  her  bcnnty,  which  decayed  tlirough  age),  sho 
caused  him  to  be  tried  for  liis  life  ;  and  in  the  lime  uf  liis  cciidenmation, 
Still  expected  that  he  would  return  her  ring,  when  she  might  j>ardoQ 
him  according  to  her  promise.  The  Mui,  in  the  last  extremity,  had 
recourse  to  the  wife  of  Admiral  Howard,  his  kinswoman,  and  entreated 
her,  by  means  of  a  person  he  trusted,  to  deHver  that  ring  into  the 
queen's  own  hands ;  but  her  husband,  one  of  the  earl's  mortal  enemies, 
to  whom  she  impmd^tly  revealed  it,  having  hindered  her  from 
performing  the  message,  the  queen  consented  to  his  death,  full  of 
indignation  against  no  lianglity  and  fierce  a  man,  wlio  chose  rather  to 
die  than  fly  to  her  clemency.  Some  time  after,  the  admiral's  lady 
being  fallen  sick  and  given  over  by  her  physicians,  sent  the  queen  Avord 
that  she  had  a  secret  of  great  importance  to  disclose  to  her  before  she 
died.  The  queen  being  come  to  her  bedside,  and  having  caused  every 
body  to  witikbaw,  the  admiral's  lady  delivered  to  her  preporterously 
that  ring  from  the  Barl  of  Essex,  excusing  her  not  delivering  it  sooner, 
because  her  husband  would  not  let  her.  The  queen  withdrew  instantly, 
struck  with  a  mortal  grief,  passing  fifteen  days  sighing,  without  taking 
any  sustenance,  laWng  herself  down  on  her  bed  m  ith  her  clothes  on,  and 
getting  up  a  hundred  times  in  the  night.  At  last  she  famished  and 
gT'icvcd  herself  to  death,  for  having  consented  to  the  death  of  her  lover, 
who  had  recurr'd  to  her  mercy." 

Thus  died  a  woman,  who,  with  all  lior  levity  and  lack  of  modesty, 
is  yet  most  probably  entitled  to  dcnjaud  of  posterity  to  inscribe  on  her 
tomb,  ^'ffere  lie*  a  virgin  queen ; "  though  |>osterity,  or  at  least  tho 
austere  portion  of  it^  may,  in  acceding  to  hsaf  claim,  feel  disposed  to 
stipuhtte,  that  the  orthography  of  the  last  word  shall  be  changed,  and 
that  it  shall  be  written  "quean."  Even  in  her  own  day,  such  was 
tho  opinion  of  some  of  tile  Puritans  ;  but  widely  different  were  the 
impressions  she  left  in  the  niind.s  of  the  many.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
unbounded  admiration  which  her  subjects  continued  to  expv9»  for  her 
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aft€r  her  Joath,  we  will  extract  from  old  Camden  a  species  of  cpiuph, 
which  he  composed  for  her.  MTe  prmt  it  as  vre  find  it  in  the  origiiud 
Ibliofl,  (tetermined  that  the  encomiastic  antiquary  shall  not  be  deprived 
by  US  of  any  of  his  loyal  intentions  to  be  emfdialie. 

*'  Alas  1  how  inconsiderable  is  her  monument  in  comparison  of  the 
noble  qualities  of  so  heroical  a  lady !  She  herself  is  ber  own  monument, 
and  a  more  magnificent  and  smnptuous  one  than  any  other.  For  let 
these  noble  actions  recommend  her  to  tho  praise  mid  ailmiration  of 
posterity  : — Uelioion  repobmkt>,  peace  established,  money  heduced 

TO  ITS  TliTK  VALUE,  A  MOST  COiirLEAT  FLEET  BUILT,  OUR  NAVAL  GLORY 
RESTOKED,  HEBELLION  SUPPRESSED,  ExGLAXD  FOR  FORTY-THREE  YEARS 
TOGETHER  MOST  PBUDXKTLT  GOVERNED,  ENRICUED,  AND  STRENGTHENED, 
ScOTLAim  BBSCtrnD  FBOM  TBI  TWXCB,  FBANCB  imtF  BELIEVED,  THE 
NnHBBLAKDS  8VPF0BTID,  SPAIN  AMD  IbiLAKD  qHJlEOKD,  AKD  THI  WHOLB 
WORLD  TWICE  SAILED  BOUND." 

Yet,  after  all,  we  must  not  be  too  prone  to  be  peqtetoally  lauding 

her  political  sagacity  and  conduct     Her  succ^  and  glory  were 
probably  as  much  the  cfiect  of  chance  as  of  talents  Not  by  benevolent 
objects  widely  adopted  and  resolutely  pursued,  but  by  accidents  of 
temper  and  disposition,  she  happened  to  be  the  ruler  for  her  time.  It 
her  ])eople  had  not  been  as  pliant  and  servile,  as  she  was  Avilful  and 
imperiuus,  instead  of  an  increase  of  the  national  power,  rebelliuu  and 
ruin  muist  have  occurred.    If  hur  actions  be  closely  investigated,  tho 
sources  of  the  pubhc  prosperity  wfll  be  found  more  in  her  vices  tiian  in 
her  virtues ;  yet  daring  ber  reign,  England  obtained  so  vast  an 
advance  in  the  European  system,  that  not  <alj  her  own  subjecU^  but 
succeeding  generations,  have  been  unable  to  scon  ber  except  throu^ 
an  atmo.*5phere  of  light  wliich  dazzles  and  confuse  their  judgment. 
Even  the  philosophical  and  dispassionate  Hume  is  repeatedly  yielding 
to  what  may  be  termed  an  hereditary  incitement  to  commend  extrava- 
gantly her  talents  for  empire  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  he  is 
constantly  ei>iitradicting  in  one  page  what  he  advanced  in  a  prior  one. 
Yet  no  one  knew  better  than  this  great  historian  tlio  real  causes  of  her 
splendid  career ;  for,  ailcr  repeating  a  tierits  of  licr  niost  arbitrary, 
dishonest,  and  impolitic  public  acts,  he  adds : — "Notwithstanding  tliis 
conduct,  Elisabeth  contrived  to  be  the  most  popular  sovereign  that  ever 
Bwaycd  the  sceptre  of  EngUmd,  because  the  maxims  of  bet  reign  yrero 
conformable  to  tho  prindples  of  tho  times,  and  to  the  opinions  graendly 
entertained  with  regard  to  the  constitution.'' 
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QUBUr  OF  lAMBB  THB  FIBBT. 

Anns  was  the  second  daughter  of  Frederick  the  Second,  third  king  of 
Denmark,  in  the  line  which  succeeded  that  of  Chiistiem  the  Second, 
deposed  for  his  extravagant  excesses.  She  was  bom  on  the  12th  of 
December,  1575.  Her  grandfather  was  the  greedy  Lutheran  who 
absfwbed  the  whole  property  of  the  Church  into  his  civil  Mat ;  and  who 
strengthened  his  crown  uniting  to  it  in  perpetuity  his  father's  duchies 
of  Schlcswig  and  Holstein.  Her  father  became  wealthier  still  by  the 
tolls  of  Klsinore,  and  by  enormous  duties  on  a  particular  and  very 
populrir  beer.  Iler  ln-otluT,  younger  than  licrsclf  by  fifleer.  months, 
who  succeeded  to  the  ]>;inish  throne  in  his  eleventh  and  was  crowued 
in  his  twentieth  year,  became  James  the  First's  boou  cuiu{)anion,  and 
was  the  king  so  celebrated  in  JJoweifs  Letters  for  having  di  auk  thirty- 
five  toasts  at  the  great  banquet  at  Rhenabui^  He  waa  earned  away 
in  his  chair  at  the  thirty-sij^  and  left  the  officers  of  his  court  unable 
to  rise  from  the  floor  till  late  next  day. 

Little  is  known  of  the  youth  of  the  princess  Anne  but  that  she  wis 
borne  about  in  arms  till  she  was  nine  years  old.  Before  she  was  ten, 
there  was  talk  of  her  marriage  at  her  &tber's  court.  A  daughter  of 
Denmark,  in  the  preceding  century,  had  been  wedded  to  a  Scottish  king  ; 
and  questions  of  tcrntory,  involving  the  ultimate  possession  of  the 
Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands,  remained  unsettled  between  the  two 
countries.  These  now  induced  the  pro]>usuion  of  a  similar  alhance, 
HJid  the  hand  of  this  young  princess  was  oti'ered  to  the  reigning  king  of 
Scotland.  Four  years  had  to  pass,  however,  before  state  objections  to 
the  marriage  were  removed ;  and  when  it  was  celebrated  by  proxy  at 
Cronenburg,  on  the  20th  of  August^  1589,  Anne's  foth«>  was  dead, 
and  the  kingdom  was  governed  by  a  regency  in  her  brother's  nama 
P'rom  Cronenbuig,  at  the  dose  of  the  ceremcnj,  a  fleet  of  twelve 
Danish  ships  set  mil  for  Scotland,  to  convey  the  wife  to  her  new  home ; 
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but  advertje  wiuds  arose,  aud  after  niakiug  tLe  Scuttbh  coast  the 
Baniah  admiral  ms  twke  drivea  Uuk  to  the  coub  of  Nonray.  It  was 
not  thougbt  expedient  to  hazard  a  third  attempt;  and  the  joung 
queen  remained  at  Upslo  till  her  husband  ahould  be  made  acquainted 
with  this  unlooked>for  interruption  to  her  voyage.  A  messenger  iraa 
aent  to  Jamea. 

He  swore  at  once  that  witchcraft  was  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  he 
had  great  faith  in  liis  power  over  witclies.  He  had  been  busy  torturing 
and  burning  old  -women  for  this  imaginary  crime  while  Elizabeth  of 
England  wa.^  murdering  his  mother  ;  and  his  experience  gave  liini 
confiilenco  that  he  might  voyage  safely  to  Upslo  himself,  aud  bring 
his  wife  safely  home.  Of  any  notion  that  such  an  enterprise  might  be 
prompted  by  conjujjal  eagerness  he  has  been  careful  to  disabuse 
posterity ;  Iiaving  drawn  up  a  statnnent  of  its  secret  reasons  for  the 
members  of  his  privy  counci],  in  whidi  he  laboriooslj  dears  himself  <tf 
that  imputation.  He  begins  the  paper  by  stating  that  public  and  not 
{)rivate  considerations  had  governed  him  altogether  in  the  matter  of 
his  marriage  ;  for  as  to  his  **  ain  nature,"  God  be  his  witness,  he  could 
have  abstained  "  langcr  nor  the  welfare  of  his  country  "  could  |>ossibly 
have  permitted.  As  to  the  journey  over  sea  he  was  now  about  to 
make,  he  describes  it  as  a  determination  of  his  own.  "  not  ane  of  the 
haill  council  Ijeing  present and  which  he  had  taken  thus  privately  as 
a  contradiction  to  the  common  slanders  that  his  chancellor  led  him 
daily  by  the  nose,  aud  that  he  was  an  irresolute  ass  who  could  do 
nothing  of  himselt  Besides,  he  characteristically  adds^  there  was 
really  no  danger.  Set  aside  the  witches,  and  he  was  quite  safe. 
**  The  shortnoB  of  the  way ;  the  surety  of  the  passage^  being  clean  of 
all  sand^  foirUmds,  or  sic  like  dangers ;  the  harbouries  in  these  parts 
sa  suir ;  and  na  foreign  fleets  resorting  upon  these  seas are  among 
the  amusing  assurances  he  gives  his  council  that  he  is  not  going  to  put 
himself  in  jeopardy  for  his  wife,  or  any  other  mortal. 

In  November,  1589,  at  Upslo,  James  and  Anne,  he  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  and  she  in  her  fiftcentli  voar,  for  the  first  time  saw  each  other. 
He  presented  himself  unannounced,  just  as  he  had  landed,  "buites  and 
all  ;"  and  5?traightway  volunteered  a  kiss,  "quhilk,"  startled  not  a 
httle  at  the  first  sight  of  lier  lord,  "  the  queen  refusit"  Whatever  her 
dreams  may  hare  been,  ou  this  wind-^wopt  coast  ti  Norway  or  by  the 
stormy  steep  of  Ebinore,  of  the  lover  die  was  to  meet  from  over  sea» 
they  could  hardly  hare  prepared  h^  fw  the  waddling  babbUn^ 
bluatering,  unprinoely  figure^  that  thus  suddenly  prodaimed  itself  the 
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Sooituh  king,  and  tried  to  fling  its  arms  around  her  neck  in  a 
pacoigrsm  of  admiration.  The  a^Mxnmt  of  James's  person  whidi  was 
gtven  a  few  years  later,  on  authority  \rhich  has  never  been  disputed,  iriU 
explain  the  somewhat  natural  repulsion  awakened  by  such  attempted 
caresses.  The  son  of  an  unhappy  mother  and  a  miserable  marriage, 
struck  even  before  his  birth  by  the  paralysing  terror  of  Ri//.io'»  murder, 
James  was  born  a  coward,  and  never  Uved  to  be  able  to  endure  even 
the  sight  of  a  drawn  sword.  He  was  of  the  middle  stature,  and  with  a 
tendency  to  corpulence,  wliich  the  fashion  of  his  dress  very  much 
exaggerated.  His  clothes  were  so  made  as  to  form  a  woollen  rampart 
round  his  person.  His  breedies  were  in  great  plaits  and  fidl  stuffed, 
and  his  doublets  quilted  for  Btiletto-pnx>£  He  had  little  or'no  beard ; 
and  his  large  eye  so  rolled  after  any  stranger  {hat  came  into  his 
presmce^  that  "  money  for  shame  have  left  the  roomc,  as  being  out  of 
countenance."  His  tonj^io  wns  greatly  too  big  for  his  mou^  and 
hence  he  not  only  slobbered  his  words  in  talking  but  his  person  in 
drinking.  It  was,  says  hovicst  Balfour,  "  as  if  catting  his  drinke,  wich 
cam  out  into  the  cupe  in  each  syde  of  his  luouthe."  His  skin  was  as 
soft  as  taffeta  sarsenet  ;  and  it  felt  thus,  we  are  told,  because  he  never 
washed  his  hands,  but  only  rubbed  hiii  fingers  shghtly  iu  the  wet  end 
of  a  napkin.  Finally,  he  never  oould  walk  straight  fiBs  steps  formed 
circles ;  and  such  fr<»n  his  birth  was  the  weakness  of  his  legs  that  he 
was  **  ever  leaning  on  other  men's  shoulders.*'  From  the  first  salute  of 
such  a  companion  for  lif^  from  the  rude  raabraoe  of  tnssk  an  indecent 
clo^^  ll.  the  young  princess  might  reasonably  shrink  a  little.  She  was 
herself  less  handsome  than  she  desired  to  be  thought ;  but  she  had  the 
spirit  and  attractiveness  of  youth;  with  some  boldness  of  feature  she 
had  great  liveliness  and  beauty  of  expression,  and  she  preserved  these 
charms  to  middle  age. 

The  marriafje  was  celebrated  at  Upslo  on  the  23rd  of  November  ; 
a  tlui'd  celcbraiiou  took  place  at  Croneuburg  iu  the  following  January, 
amid  festivities  that  did  justice  to  the  jocund  fame  of  Denmark  ;  and 
James  found  the  Danish  drink  so  much  to  his  tast^  and  so  approved 
the  depth  of  the  carousing,  that  from  month  to  month  he  delayed  his 
departure  They  were  months  of  unrestricted  feasting  and  debanchety, 
varied  but  by  visits  to  Tycho  Brahe^  whose  astrology  he  reverenced, 
and  huighed  at  his  astronomy  ;  by  marvellous  revelations  on  tho 
8Mbjcct  of  witchcraft ;  and  by  scliolastic  disquisitions  on  predestination 
and  freewill.  The  young  queen  having  thus  early  foretaste  of  tbc  life 
she  was  to  look  for  iu  iScotiand,  uneasy  thoughts  of  that  iiupeudiog 
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future  became  soon  her  unwelcome  companions  ;  aiul  she,  too,  haJ  her 
visits  to  astrologers,  in  the  hope  of  fatliooiing  the  jcars  that  were  to 
come.  They  "flattered"  her,  says  Carte  the  hbtorian,  -mth  such 
oompatatioiiB  of  James's  horoscope  as  promised  his  early  death.  He 
vas  to  lire  till  he  vna  king  of  Bnghind,  and  was  thai  to  lose  his  senses 
and  perish  in  a  prison.  ALresdy  ahle  with  calmness  to  oontemidate 
such  a  catastrophe,  Anne  of  Denmark  landed  with  James  on  the  diore 
at  Leith,  on  Ma^'-day  1590. 

Her  first  experience  in  her  new  dominions  was  of  her  litisbnnd'a 
poverty  and  unpopularity.  Unwillin*^  contributions,  even  to  the  loan  of 
silver  spoons,  liad  to  be  levied  for  the  feast  of  her  coronation  ;  and 
unruly  ministers  of  the  kirk  would  have  omitted  that  coronation 
ceremony  which  made  her  the  Lord's  anointed.  Nevertheless  she  was 
anointed  as  well  as  crowned  queen  ;  and  fbuntains  ran  thin  daret  at 
the  Edinburgh  Cross,  and  pageants  were  exhibited  at  the  Nether  Bow, 
and  for  her  principal  home  she  selected  the  palace  of  Dumfermline ; 
and,  not  without  sundry  discontents  and  bitter  personal  disputes,  her 
dower  was  settled,  her  revenue,  and  her  household.  James  meanwhile 
had  completed  bills  of  indictment  against  divers  witches  ;  and  three  or 
four  wretched  old  women,  after  torture  to  induce  confession,  were 
burnt  for  having  conspired  ^ith  witches  in  Korway  to  raise  the  storms 
that  had  delayed  the  (jiieen's  coming  into  Scotland.  Elated  by  Ina 
success  iu  this  aiiair,  he  auuii  alter  wrote  lii.s  Demonologie.  He  could 
find  no  better  use  for  the  leaming  whipped  into  him  by  George 
Buchanan,  than  to  help,  by  its  means^  to  make  the  rest  of  the  world 
as  besotted  with  saperstition  as  himsdf  In  much  htw  years,  when, 
on  inheriting  the  English  throne^  he  had  giren  audience  to  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  men  of  Elizabeth's  court,  tlie  only  record  this  able 
courtier  could  presenre  of  the  interview  might  rather  have  concerned  a 
witch-finder  than  a  so-called  learned  sovereign.  "  His  majesty  did 
much  press  for  my  opinion  touching  the  power  of  Satan  in  matter  of 
witchcraft ;  and  asked  me,  with  much  frra\ity,  if  I  did  truly  understand 
why  the  devil  did  work  more  with  ancient  women  than  oihera." 

That  ho  had  rcaiiy  a  fair  share  of  what  the  world  agrees  to  call 
learning,  is  nevertheless  not  to  be  denied.  But  it  never  profited  or 
bore  generous  fruit  with  him.  When  his  great  teacher  was  reproached 
for  having  made  him  a  pedant,  he  answered  that  it  was  the  best  he 
could  make  of  him.  He  was  probably  the  most  ignorant  man  that  was 
ever  esteemed  a  learned  one,  When  it  was  proposed  to  him  to  many 
a  daughter  of  Denmark,  he  had  to  ask  where  Denmark  wai^  and  what 
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ito  kingn  mm,  and  whether  tbej  were  not  but  a  better  sort  of 
merebaiita,  and  if  thej  were  really  held  in  esteem  by  anybody  but  only 
such  as  ooidd  spenk  Butch.  He  serambled  into  a  reputation  for  worldly 
dereraess  by  a  species  of  low  natural  cunning,  and  the  vulgar  art  of 
circumventing  an  adversary.  Henri  Quatre  referred  to  this  wlicn  lio 
called  him  the  wisest  fool  in  Chriatoudoui.  it  was  in  no  rcs])ect  liis 
learning  that  obtained  it  for  him.  His  learning  never  helped  him  to  a 
useful  thought  or  a  tjuggt-stion  of  practical  benefit.  Its  highest  achieve- 
ments were,  mystically  to  detiiie  the  prerogative  as  a  thing  set  above 
the  law,  to  eiidbit  kmg-craft  as  his  own  particular  gift  from  heaven, 
to  denounce  presby  tery  as  the  offspring  of  the  devil,  to  blow  furious 
countorblastB  to  tobacco^  to  deal  damnation  to  Ihe  nnhelieven  of  witch- 
craft»  and  to  pour  out  the  wraths  of  the  Apocalypse  upon  popeiy. 
Before  ho  was  twenty  he  had  proved  the  descendant  of  Saint  Peter  to 
be  Anti-Christ;  and  when  he  noAv  }iad  UniBhed  libelling  and  burning 
the  witches,  he  secretly  set  as  eagerly  to  work  again.st  scditioiis  priests 
that  should  attempt  rebeUion  against  Anti-Christ  himself,  or  on  atiy 
pretence  make  resistance  to  settled  ;)uthority.  Ilis  young  wife  had 
soon  fuinui  wit  enough  to  see,  ho^"  rvi  i-,  that  to  such  seditious  ])riei»ts 
ho  entirely  owed  hiis  throne ;  and  slie  liad  no  lack  of  spirit  to  feel  that 
he  should  either  have  had  courage  to  take  open  part  against  Uicm,  or 
honesty  to  refrain  from  intri^es  with  his  mother's  turbulent  fiiction. 
But  it  was  the  peculiarity  and  privilege  of  James  to  oititle  himself  to 
contempt  from  every  party  in  the  states  and  he  had  not  been  dow  to 
merit  it  from  bis  queen. 

Selfiahnese|»  in  truth,  he  seldom  scrupled  to  avow  as  the  only 
allegiance  he  owned.  By  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  he  tried 
and  tested  everything.  Nor,  however  odious  in  itself,  may  it  be 
denied  that  he  had  some  excuses  for  this,  in  the  straits  through  which 
he  had  passed  in  his  youth.  Alternately  swayed  between  the  two 
coutcuding  forces  ;  iiis  person  now  seized  by  the  nobles,  the  presbytery 
now  governing  by  hu  name ;  he  came  at  last  to  see  his  only  safety  in 
making  ready  use  of  either,  as  occasion  happened  to  serve.  Artifice 
and  fiilsehood  became  thus  his  cheridied  councillors ;  and  his  whole 
idea  <d  government  merged  into  mere  temporiang  habits  tS  deceit 
such  as  ho  afterwards  dignified  by  the  name  of  king-craft  That  he 
was  in  the  condition  of  a  king  de  facto,  he  owed  to  the  presbyteriaiLS, 
who  placed  Ijim  on  the  throne,  but  only  from  the  jiapists'  opposing 
&ction  could  he  obtain  admission  of  the  more  coveted  rights  of  a  king 
dejure.   It  thus  fared  with  him  aUke  in  religion  as  m  politics ;  and  if 
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he  hated  aiiy  thing  more  than  tiio  presby  ter  wlio  claimed  a  power  of 
controlling  the  acticiiB  of  hn  prince,  it  iras  the  Jesuit  who  preached 
the  right  of  ^bo  pope  to  release  Bubjecto  from  their  att^giance.  He 
had  no  firm  ground  in  either  whereon  to  make  a  stand,  for  eomty  or 
friendship.  Stnughtforwardness,  directness,  sdf*«ij^port  or  seIf*relianoe, 
were  things  entirely  unknown  to  him.  His  mind,  like  his  body,  shuffled 
on  by  circular  movements,  and  had  need  of  the  same  supports.  Hence 
liis  favouritism,  which  grew  from  this  want  and  wcatncs.s,  had  nothing 
of  man's  fricudsliip  in  it.  It  was  the  adhesion  of  tlie  parasitic  plant, 
incapable  of  sclf-susuiuung  life  ;  and  it  showed  the  same  creeping 
fondness  for  corrupt  and  rotten  alliances.  From  the  days  of  Arran 
to  those  of  Somerset  and  Buckingham,  his  tastes  were  in  this  respect 
the  same.  The  habits  tiiey  engendered  w^  as  plainly  visible  in  him 
now,  as  when  hereafter  on  a  wider  scene  th^  challenged  the  disgust 
of  Europe.  We  hare  remarked  how  carefully  he  warned  his  coundUors 
against  attributing  his  marriage  to  any  personal  liking  of  his  own,  and  « 
he  took  as  open  pains  at  all  times  to  avow  indifference  or  aversion  to 
the  female  sex.  Nothing  gave  him  greater  pleasure  than  to  have  it 
pointedly  noticed  to  him  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  court,  as  it  was 
in  one  of  Ben  Jonson's  masques,  that  he  was  indifferent  and  cold  to  tlie 
fascinations  of  women.  He  disliked  their  .society  and  despised  tlieir 
attainments.  He  loved  ribaldiy,  swearing,  and  buffoonery  too  well,, 
and  was  too  passionately  fond  cS  the  chase,  to  admit  of  any  rivaby  or 
restraint  to  these  mote  ddij^tfiil  indulgences.  But  he  preserred  a 
seemly  intereouise  with  his  queen.  "The  coldness  of  huB  temper," 
says  Walter  Scott  in  his  Huiory,  "prerented  his  regardmg  her  with 
uxorious  fondness ;  but  he  was  goodnatured  and  civil,  and  the  queen 
was  satisfied  with  the  external  show  of  attention." 

Let  it  at  the  same  time  not  be  wondered  at,  if,  in  these  days  of  her 
carelessness  and  youth,  Anne  sought  also  other  satisfactions.  Slic  is 
.said  t  >  liave  found  them  in  the  society  of  more  pleasing  men  than  her 
husband  ;  as  well  as  in  those  habits  of  extravagant  expense,  of  plcasur- 
i^le  indulgence,  and  personal  display,  which  the  records  of  her  Ufo  in 
both  kingdoms  agree  in  attributing  to  her.  No  specific  proof  exists 
that  should  doom  her  name  to  insntion  in  the  Scandaloitt  C9ironidle; 
but  such  popular  rumours  and  beHieft  of  the  time  as  found  vent  in 
contemporaneous  songs  and  ballads  are  sufficiently  abundant;  and 
witiiout  suggesting  anything  iUnatnred,  it  seems  certain  that  her  pre- 
ference for  the  Duke  of  Lenox  in  1593  must  have  been  somewhat 
strongly  marked,  to  giyo  currency  to  the  scandal  at  that  time  received 
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against  her,  and  to  justify  in  some  d^ree  the  doubts  whidi  Jainei^ 
vith  charactoristic  generosity  and  roanlj  self-respecti  professed  to 
entertsin  of  the  paternity  of  the  son  who  was  bom  to  him  in  the 

following  year.  In  the  year  preceding,  it  is  no  less  certnin  licr  name 
had  been  mixed  up  with  that  "  bonny  Earl  of  Murray,"  whose  handsome 
face  and  mclaiicholj  death  made  him  the  hero  of  innumerable  songs ; 
and  concerning  whom  old  Balfour  relates  that  the  queen,  more  rashly 
than  wisely,  some  few  days  before  his  death  "  commendit"  him  in  the 
king's  hearing,  with  too  many  epitheta,  a^i  the  properest  and  most 
gallant  man  at  court)  the  king  replied,  **An  if  he  had  been  twice  as 
iair,  ye  might  have  excepted  me.** 

Anne's  first  child,  a  son,  christened  Henry,  was  bom  at  Stirling 
osrly  in  1594.  Great  were  the  festivities  at  his  birth  and  baptism,  and 
Tery  welcome  must  have  been  the  gorgeoos  presents  that  poured  in  as 
"God'baim  gifts,"  for  some  cups  of  massive  gold  that  Queen  EUzabeth 
^  sent  were  soon  "  mcltot  and  spendit.'  Anne's  second  child,  a  daughter, 
christened  KHzabeth,  was  born  at  Falkland  in  the  autumn  of  1596  ; 
and  the  mother  fell  into  sad  disfavour  with  the  presbytery  for  trustiui; 
her  to  the  charge  of  a  Scottish  noble  who  had  married  a  lioman 
Catholic  wife.  "  Guid  T^urd,"  prayed  one  of  them  iu  the  pulpit,  "  wo 
must  pray  for  our  queen  for  the  feshion's  sake  ;  but  we  hare  no  cause, 
for  she  iriH  never  do  us  ouy  guid."  The  trath  seems  to  have  been  that 
Aaod,  though  bred  as  a  spleeny  Lutheran,"  had  incurred  unpopularity 
with  the  kirk  less  for  her  favours  to  episoqwcy  or  her  toleration  of 
popery,  than  for  a  general  indifference  to  all  such  religious  pretensions. 
She  was  Erastian.  Neverthdeas,  her  daughter  Elizabeth  was  educated 
without  a  toueh  of  heresy  ;  l>ecame  in  after-life  the  heroine  of  tlie 
protcstaut  cause  ;  and  through  the  youngest  of  her  ten  cliildreu,  thu 
Electress  Sophia  of  Hanover,  settled  the  house  of  Brunswick  on  the 
English  throne.  Anne's  third  child,  also  a  dau2:hter,  was  bom  at 
Dalkeith,  at  the  close  of  l^^JS,  was  christened  3Iargaret,  and  died  in 
infancy.  In  November,  1600,  her  fourth  ehUd,  a  son,  christened 
Charles,  was  bom  at  I>amfermiine ;  bat  the  events  that  directly  preceded 
this  boy's  birth  were  of  a  strange  and  exciting  kind,  and  very  gloomy 
were  the  portents  whidi  attended  his  entrance  into  the  worid. 

The  quarrels  of  the  king  and  queen  during  the  years  just  recounted 
had  been  notorious  past  concealment.  The  guardianship  oi  her  eldest 
son  was  at  times  the  osteusilile  ground,  at  others  questions  of  economy 
and  debt,  at  others  avowed  ami  open  jealousy.  Now  it  was  Chancellor 
MaiUaud  about  whom  they  hotly  conteudcd,  now  the  Duke  of  Lenox 
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or  Alexander  Rutliven,  nnd  now  the  Karl  of  Marr  ;  nor  did  Anno 
scruple  to  identify  herself  with  that  league  of  James's  cneniic.s,  who  had 
lately  failed  in  a  desperate  attempt  to  seize  hia  perison  and  usui'p  his 
authority.  So  public  were  these  difierencea  become,  that  the  French 
ambattador  reports  to  his  master  the  fact  of  Anne  having  threatened 
her  husband's  life ;  thereto  the  galhmt  Henri  Qoatre  observes  in  reply, 
that  James  should  save  himself  bj  antidpating  her.  Bat  a  nearer 
Tiew  of  these  contentions  is  sii^pUed  bj  tbo  correspondenoe  of  Sir 
Ralph  Winwood,  to  whom,  shortly  before  Anne's  confinement  at  Dum- 
fermline,  Sir  Henrjr  Neville  thus  writes :  "  Out  of  Scotland  v^e  bear  there 
is  no  good  agreement,  but  rather  an  open  dissidcnce,  between  the  King 
of  Scots  and  hi?^  ^vife  ;  and  many  arc  of  opinion  that  tlic  discovery 
of  some  aireetinii  lietwecn  her  and  the  Earl  of  (Jowrie's  brntlier,  who 
was  killed  with  him,  was  the  truest  cause  and  motive  of  all  that  tragedy." 
The  writer  refers  to  the  tragedy  which  is  known  as  the  Guwrie  Conspi- 
racy, which  was  enacted  in  August,  1600,  at  the  house  of  the  Gowrie 
fiudlj  in  Perth,  and  which  is  still  one  of  the  dariEest  mysteries  in  the 
bloodnstatned  annals  of  Scotland. 

The  Buthvens  of  Gowrie  had  been  concerned  for  two  generations 
in  deeds  which  affected  the  person  of  James.    The  son  of  the  Ruthvcn 
who  first  struck  at  David  Rizzio  was  the  Earl  of  Gowrie  who  expiated 
on  the  EcafTold  his  share  in  the  "  raid  of  Ruthven,"  to  which  he  contri- 
buted such  honesty  of  intention  as  there  was,  most  of  the  bravery, 
and  all  the  humanity.    In  consenting  to  his  death,  to  plea.se  the 
profligate  Arran  whose  life  Lord  Gowrie  had  saved,  James  forfeited  his 
deep-plighted  word ;  and  it  was  supposed  to  have  l>een  the  uneasy 
remembrance  of  this  which  chiefly  induced  him,  three  years  later,  to 
restore  the  fiimily  estate  and  honours.   John,  the  presrot  Earl  of 
Gowrie,  had  passed  his  youth  in  Italy,  from  which  he  had  borne  away 
every  attamable  prise  of  accomplishment  and  lesming ;  his  brother 
Alexander  was  only  less  learned,  handsome,  and  active  than  hunself : 
and,  at  the  period  to  which  this  nanatire  has  arrived,  there  were 
probably  not  two  men  in  Scotland  from  whom  a  greater  career  was 
expected  ;  wlio  were  already  so  miidi  the  darlings  of  the  people,  to 
whom  they  represented  that  extreme  party  in  the  kirk  for  which  their 
father  had  died  ;  or  who,  to  all  outward  appearance,  enjoyed  so  much 
of  the  favour  of  the  crowa.    A  great  post  in  the  government  was 
supposed  to  be  in  reserve  for  Gowrie^  Alexander  had  received  special 
confidence  as  principal  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber,  and  their  sister 
Beatrice  was  the  most  trusted  maid-of-honour  to  the  queen.  A  week 
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or  two  before  the  catastrophe  to  be  described,  Jauiea  is  said  to  have 
Been  a  tdtver  nhand  belonging  to  liifl  wife  round  the  neck  of  Alexander 
RuthTon ;  and  thou^^  the  incident  can  hardly  he  accepted  for  a  tmih, 
it  marks  the  popular  beli^  of  the  dangerous  height  to  which  the 
Govrie  family  again  aaptred.  Such  waa  their  condition  on  the  5th  of 
August,  1600. 

At  an  unusually  early  hour  that  morning,  the  court  being  then  at 
their  summer-scat  of  Falkland,  near  Perth,  James  disturbed  the 
slumbers  of  his  queen  by  the  noiso  of  iiia  hunting  preparations.  To 
her  impatient  questioning  of  why  ho  left  so  early,  he  replied  that  he 
wished  to  be  astir  betimes,  for  he  expected  to  kill  a  prime  buck  before 
noon.  Before  noon,  however,  ho  had  left  the  chase  ;  and  shortly  after, 
hy  his  own  acooant»  he  was  engaged  in  a  mortal  struggle,  hand  t»  hand, 
vith  Alexander  Buthven,  in  the  family  house  of  the  Cowries  at  Perth. 
In  the  OTening  of  the  day,  through  a  howling  wind  and  rain,  he 
letnmed  to  FaUdand,  the  hero  of  such  a  hkody  tragedy  as  had  not 
been  transacted  even  in  Scotland  for  many  a  day.  Ho  had  lefi  the 
bodies  cS  Lord  Gowrie  and  his  brother  dead  and  mangled  on  the  floor 
of  their  own  private  dwelling,  to  which  he  declared  they  had  by  false 
representations  enticed  him  miattcnded,  for  the  purpose  of  seizing  his 
person  and  revenging  their  father's  death,  but  to  which  he  had  himself 
been  able  to  summon  his  retinue  in  time  to  bafllo  the  traitors,  aad 
murder  them  whore  they  stood,  ungiiarded  and  unresisting,  in  the  midst 
of  mm  whose  fealty  was  sworn  to  them.  Never  was  a  story  so 
pertinaciously  tdd  as  this^  so  reoommraded  by  oaths  and  asaeTeratiions 
at  courts  so  propped  by  the  terrors  of  the  scaffold,  so  backed  by  public 
thanksgivings  ordwed  at  maiketKarosses,  and  so  generally  scouted  and 
discredited.  The  utmost  extent  of  belief  it  would  seem  to  have  obtained 
was  expressed  in  the  remark  of  the  shrewdest  of  James's  courtiers, 
that  he  believed  the  story  because  the  king  told  it,  but  that  ho 
would  not  have  given  credit  to  his  own  eyes,  had  lie  seen  it.  The 
ministers  of  the  kirk,  however,  would  not  sanction  even  such  scant 
faith.  They  remembered  the  hereditary  grievances  of  the  Gowries, 
were  grateful  for  their  championship  of  the  extreme  presbyterian 
party,  could  see  no  motive  but  madness  for  sudi  a  projected  assaasinar 
tton  of  the  king,  and  were  at  no  loss  fat  poweiM  reasons  why  the 
kmg  should  have  been  anxious  for  the  assassination  of  both  the 
Buthvens.  While  seemly  profesaions  of  horror,  therefore,  and  thank»< 
givings  of  decent  loyalt} ,  rose  up  from  all  well-aflFected  quarters,  the 
ministers  pertinadonsly  refused  to  be  dismayed,  surprised,  or  thankful. 
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They  would  neither  express  unfeigned  gratitude  for  the  kings 
deliverance,  nor  belief  that  he  ever  was  in  danger ;  and  in  this  they 
irere  joined  by  the  queen»  vhom  they  had  ibrmerly»  in  certain  open 
differences  iffith  JameB,  lectured  from  their  pulpits  on  the  duties  of 
a  wife's  submission,  but  whose  rebellion  in  tiiis  case  they  could 
hardly  quarrd  with. 

Anne  was  vehement  and  inconsolable  in  her  sorrow  for  the  &te  of 
the  Ruthvens.  Tidings  so  terriLle  travel  on  the  wind,  and  all  the  news 
of  the  dreadftd  day  had  reached  Falkland  some  hours  before  the  king's 
return.  He  found  her  plunged  in  grief  that  no  sense  of  joy  for  his 
safety  could  assuage  ;  and  it  was  long  before  the  scenes  of  altercation 
and  reproach,  which  then  began,  ceased  to  be  the  gossip  of  the  time. 
She  hoped  he  had  succeeded  in  the  ehasei^  she  is  rqxtrted  eioong  other 
things  to  hare  said  to  him ;  and  that  the  buck  he  had  promised  to 
slay  was  suffidently  noble.  Beatrice  Buthven  she  would  stOl  hare  kept 
near  her  person ;  and  though  the  kmg  persisted  in  thrusting  her  out^ 
their  determined  and  secret  correspondences  became  a  public  scandal 
"Not  did  Anne  afterwards  scruple  to  remark  to  a  noble  of  the  cour^ 
who  in  one  of  her  quarrels  for  the  custody  of  her  children  had  been 
told  to  remind  her  of  the  powers  which  the  state  had  vested  in  the 
king,  that  "  the  king  should  not  find  her  so  easy  a. prey  as  the  Earl  of 
Go^^tIo." 

it  not  necessary  to  the  purpose  of  this  narrative  that  the  sub- 
sequent trails  whidi  threw  a  ataig  colour  of  truth  on  Uie  king's 
statement  of  his  danger,  and  which  undoubtedly  revealed  the  ezisteaice 
of  a  conspiracy  in  which  the  Ruthrens  had  taken  part»  should  here  be 
related.  Enough  has  been  said  to  illustrate  the  disposition  of  the 
queen  to  her  husband,  and  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  birth 
of  her  second  son.  She  was  as  far  advanced  in  her  pregnancy  when 
the  shock  of  those  incidents  occurred,  as  Mary  of  Scots  when  she  beheld 
tlio  death  of  Rizzio.  She  left  Falkland  for  the  castle  of  Dumfermlino, 
and  there  awaited  her  period  in  seclusion  and  sorrow,  praying  "that 
Heaven  would  not  visit  her  family  with  itfi  vengeance  for  tlie  sufferings 
of  the  Ruthvens."  On  the  bodies  or  bones  of  the  two  dead  Ruthvens, 
meanwhile,  king  and  parliament  sat  according  to  reverend  custom;  and 
ultimately  sentenced  them  to  ignominious  exposure  on  the  19ih  of 
Kovember.  It  proved  to  be  the  day  on  which  the  second  son  of  James 
and  Anne  was  bom.  He  was  duristened  Charles,  and  atowards 
inherited  the  English  throne  as  the  first  of  that  name.  His  baptism 
was  sudden,  for  he  was  hardly  expected  to  outlive  his  birth ;  and  it 
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was  ihroQgli  an  infimcy  and  boyhood  ni  almofll  hopdeBB  feebleness 
he  struggled  to  his  iU-&ted  manhood.  HiB  oomplexional  weakness* 
incapable  alike  of  stem  resistance  or  of  manlj  subnusaion,  was  thus 
unhappnly  a  part  of  his  most  sad  inheritance.   He  was  nearly  six  years 

old  before  he  could  stand  or  speak ;  his  limbs  being  Tvcak  and  distorted, 
and  his  mouth  mal-fonned.  ITc  walked  "with  difficulty  always;  the 
stuttering  licsitaLion  in  his  speech  remained  with  him  to  the  last ;  and 
these  were  but  tlie  types  of  that  wretched  weakness  of  purpose,  and 
obstinacy  of  irresolution,  for  which  his  subjects  broiiglit  liim  to  the 
scaffold.  Verily  the  sins  of  the  parents  are  visited  upon  the  children. 

Tlio  last  year  of  James  as  a  mere  Scottish  king  was  probably  the 
quietest  he  had  passed  in  his  troubled  sovereignty.  As  his  succession 
to  the  English  throne  drew  nearer,  his  authority  in  his  hereditary  king- 
dom grew  more  strong.  Many  of  his  enemies  had  perished,  others  had 
hecome  impoverished ;  and  all  began  to  think  it  a  wiser  and  more 
profitable  game  to  join  their  king  in  a  foray  oa  the  incalculable  wealth 
of  England,  than  to  contmuc  their  turbulence  against  him  for  the  poor 
prizes  of  his  barren  and  intractable  Scotland.  But  what  tamed  the 
laity,  made  the  clergy  more  furious.  They  saw  their  sovereign,  seated 
on  the  English  throne,  and  surrounded  by  the  pomps  of  {irelacy,  newly 
armed  with  engines  of  oppression  against  themselves  ;  and  never  was 
kirk  so  rebelhous,  or  king  so  abusira  He  protested  before  the  great 
Ood  that  highland  catersos  and  herder  tiiieTes  were  not  such  nngrate- 
iut  liars  and  vile  peijorera  as  these  "Puritan  pests  in  thechnrdi;"  and, 
in  return,  synod  after  synod  flamed  op  against  his  libels  as  nnprincel^ 
and  ni^odly.  He  was  in  the  thickest  fury  of  this  contention  when 
the  sycophants  who  had  bribed  Elizabeth's  waiting-women  for  tidings 
of  her  last  breath,  hurried  headlong  into  Scotland  to  salute  him  as 
English  king. 

Ho  set  out  npon  his  happy  journey  southward  on  the  5th  of  April, 
1603.  The  queen  did  not  accompany  him.  She  liad  been  delivered 
of  a  third  son,  who  was  christened  liobort  and  died  soon  after  its  birth, 
in  the  preceding  year ;  she  was  now  again  with  child ;  and  it  was 
arranged  that  die  should  follow  within  a  certain  period  after  the 
king's  departure.  But  of  that  departure  she  at  once  availed  herself  to 
renew  firom  a  hotter  vantage-groond  the  old  stnig^e  for  the  costody 
of  her  eldest  son  ;  and  the  trouble  she  gave  the  nobles  with  whom  the 
king  had  left  authority,  receives  amusing  expression  in  the  letters  of  the 
time.  The  president  of  the  council  writes,  that  to  utter  anything  like 
reason  or  wisdom  was  but  to  incense  her  mi^esty  further  against  them 
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all,  and  to  angniciit  her  passions  to  greater  |)€ril.  The  peril  already 
incurred  had  cost  tlio  life  of  a  young  prince,  bom  prematurely,  and 
dead  as  soon  as  bom.  The  Lord  Fife  adds  that  tliis  pajssion  of  her 
majesty  ooold  not "  be  aa  well  mitigat  and  moderatas  by  seconding  and 
obeying  all  her  diredaooB,  quhiJk  always  is  subject  to  sour  sacred 
majistey*s  answers  and  resolves  as  oracles.*'  His  sacred  majesty's 
answers  for  once  deserved  to  he  oracular,  for  he  really  wrote  sensibly 
^ough.  He  counselled  his  wife  to  leave  her  froward  unwomanly 
apprehensions  ;  reproached  her  with  a  folly  he  advises  her  to  euro, 
tliat  he  can  never  account  well  of  an  honest  and  wise  servant  but  she 
must  straightway  insist  it  is  to  coni]>are  and  prefer  him  to  hei-self ;  and 
shrewdly  bade  her,  in  conclusion,  think  of  nothing  but  thanking  God 
for  the  peaceable  possession  they  had  got  of  England. 

It  was  indeed  something  to  be  thankfiil  for.  His  progress  to  hut 
new  kingdom  bad  been  an  unexpected  triumph.  Statesmen  and 
syoopbants  (much  the  same  thing  in  iboee  days),  courtiers,  lawyers, 
clergy,  all  classes  and  conditions  of  public  men,  had  rushed  radng 
against  each  other,  as  for  life  or  death,  for  the  first  golden  beams  of  the 
new-risen  sun.  As  Ben  Jonson  said,  in  his  masterly  poet-phrase,  they 
thirsted  to  drink  the  nectar  of  his  s\ght.  No  matter  that  his  sight 
turned  out  to  be  anything  but  nectar,  rather  indeed  the  sourest  kind  of 
small  beer  ;  they  drank  it  with  not  less  avidity.  He  hanged  a  thief 
Avithout  trial  at  Newark ;  he  made  public  avowal  of  his  contempt  for 
women ;  he  "  launched  out  into  indiscreet  expressions  against  his  own 
wifia ; "  he  suffered  hig^-bom  dames  to  approach  him  on  their  knees ; 
he  shnmk  with  ludicrous  terror  from  drawn  swords»  and  caosed  them 
instantly  to  be  sheathed ;  his  dress,  his  walk,  bis  tslk;  confounded  the 
congregation  of  courtiers  ;  and  Carte  even  takes  upon  himself  to  say 
that  "  by  the  time  he  reached  London,  the  admiration  of  the  intelligent 
world  was  turned  into  contempt."  The  contempt,  nevertheless,  wa.s 
■^T'll  'lisgni.scd.  Magnificent  entertainments  awaited  him  at  Newcastle 
and  York  ;  mth  splendour  not  less  profuse,  Sir  Robert  Gary  lecoived 
him  at  Widdrington,  the  Bishoj)  of  Durham  at  Durham,  Sir  Edward 
Stanhope  at  Grimston,  Lord  iShrcwsbui-y  at  Worsop,  Lord  Cumberhmd 
at  BelToir  Gastie,  Sir  John  Harrington  at  Bxton.  the  Lord  Bur^hley  at 
Burghlcy,  Sir  Oliver  Cromwell  at  Hinchinbrooke.  Sir  Thomas  Sadler  at 
Standen,  and  Sir  Henry  Cocks  at  Broxboume.  at  which  latter  place  die 
greatest  man  tiien  living  in  this  universe  (save  one)  awaited  to  do  him 
prostrate  service.  **  Methinks,"  said  Francis  Bacon,  after  his  interview, 
**lm  miyesty  rather  asks  counsel  of  the  time  past  than  the  time  to 
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come ; "  and  closing  up  his  prophetic  vidon  against  the  great  To  Coniei 
ihtA  vonderfiil  genius  took  his  first  hsse  wages  in  the  service  (tfthe 
obsolete  Past  Nearer  and  nearer  London,  meanwhile^  the  throng 
swelled  more  and  more ;  and  on  came  the  king,  hunting,  feasting, 
creating  knights  by  the  score,  and  receiving  woi-sbij)  as  the  fountain  of 
honour.  Visions  of  levelling  clergy  and  factious  nobles,  such  as  had 
haunted  liim  liis  whole  life  long,  now  passed  from  his  aching  sight  for 
ever.  He  turned  to  his  Scotch  foUowors,  and  told  them  they  had  at  last 
arrived  in  tlic  land  of  promise. 

But  he  had  yet  to  sco  the  most  impui  tJiuL  nuu  iu  this  promised 
land.  He  was  awaitmg  the  royal  advent  at  his  seat  of  Theobalds, 
within  a  few  mileB  of  Lradon,  on  the  3rd  of  Hay ;  and  strange  must 
have  been  the  first  meeting,  at  the  gate  of  that  splendid  mansion, 
between  the  broad,  shambling,  shuffling  grotesque  monarch,  and  the 
small,  keen,  deformed,  crook-hacked,  capable  minister ;  between  the 
son  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  and  the  son  of  her  cliief  executioner.  It 
is  liardlv  too  much  to  say  tliat  Robert  Cecil  had  secured  James  his 
throne.  Ho  exercised,  no  doubt,  the  wise  discretion  of  a  statesman  in 
the  unhesitating  course  lie  took  ;  he  satisfied  the  national  desire,  and 
he  brought  under  one  crown  two  kingdoms  that  could  not  separately 
exist ;  but  it  remains  for  over  a  reproach  upon  his  name,  that  ho  let 
slip  the  occadon  of  obtaining  for  the  peopb  oonstitatioinl  gnsnntees 
which  could  not  then  hare  been  refused,  and  might  have  saTed  half  a 
eentmy  of  bloodshed.  None  such  were  proposed  to  James.  He  was 
allowed  to  seise  a  prerogative  whidi  for  upwards  of  fifty  years  had 
been  strained  to  a  higher  pitch  than  at  any  previous  period  of  the 
English  history ;  and  his  clumsy  grasp  closed  on  it  without  a  sign  of 
question  or  remonstrance  from  the  leading  statesmen  of  England. 
"Do  T  iii  ilv  ihc  judges  ?  do  I  mak  the  bishops  T'  be  exclaimed,  as 
the  powers  of  his  new  dominion  dawned  on  his  delighted  sense  : 
*•  Then,  Godis  wauns  I  I  mak  what  likca  mo,  kw  and  gospel"  It 
was  even  so.  Cecil  suffered  him  to  make  law  and  gospel  as  he  listed ; 
left  him,  by  whatover  modes  best  pleased  him,  to  incur  contempt  and 
BOW  rebellion  at  home;  and  contented  himself  by  a  resolute  and 
ssgacious  policy  abroad,  with  keeping  Englimd  still  respected  and 
feared  in  her  place  amid  foreign  nations.  Ko  one  served  the  king 
so  ably,  or,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  despised  him  so  much.  In  her 
latter  years  Elizabeth  had  exacted  of  her  ministers  that  they  should 
address  licr  kneeling,  and  some  one  congratulated  Cecil  that  those 
degrading  conditions  wcro  passed  away.    "  Would  to  God,"  ho  repUcd, 
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"I  jet  spake  upon  my  knees  1 "  Not  a  fortnight  after  he  had  received 
Jttnet^  indeed,  he  telb  bis  Mend  Harrington  how  heavilj  it  goes  mih 
htm ;  how  dull  to  him  ie  the  lustre  of  the  new-begotten  oonrt ;  how 
the  breetiileflB  crowdiiig,  famryiDg,  feigning,  and  suing;  '*doth  not  well 
for  a  cripple  and  how  earnestly  he  wiahea  that  he  waited  still  in  the 
presence-chamber  of  his  great  dead  mistress.  Tet  bad  he  no  lack  of 
attention  to  complain  of.  He  was  the  first  peer  created  by  James. 
At  Theobalds  he  rcccivod  the  barony  of  Esscnden,  was  made  Viscount 
Cranbonrn  a  few  mondis  later,  and  in  the  year  following  received  the 
earldom  of  Sali.sbury.  lie  was  too  ca[>abIo  a  man  to  be  one  of  James's 
favouritei^  but  too  useful  to  incur  his  hatred  or  disregard ;  and  tlie 
position  be  aanimed  at  the  first  couneil  at  Theobalds,  he  held  till  death. 
From  that  council  James  bad  bat  one  rebufil  He  asked  them  to  send 
the  crown  jewels  to  his  queen,  that  she  might  make  proper  regal  display 
on  entering  London ;  but  Cecil  answered  firmly  that  the  regalia  of 
England  ahould  not  leave  the  kingdom  for  a  day. 

Anno  was  now  upon  her  journey.  She  left  Edinburgh  on  the  2nd 
of  June  with  her  two  elder  children  ;  Charles  being  still  so  sickly  that 
he  could  not  travel.  Many  incidents  show  that  she  was  still  in  no 
temper  of  agreement  with  her  hu.sband  ;  and  his  failing  to  meet  her 
at  York,  as  originally  settled,  is  supposed  to  have  been  connected  with 
these  differences.  The  aldOTmen  of  York,  however,  did  their  best  to 
supply  a  welcome  of  sll  needful  splendour ;  and  at  each  stsge  in  her 
progress  she  was  joined  by  Snglish  ladies  of  tiie  highest  rank,  who 
hsstmed  to  do  her  suit  and  service.  Thus  her  temper  seems  to  have 
softened  bj  the  way ;  and  Lady  Anne  Cliftbrd  (afterwards  so  famous 
as  Countess  Dorset,  Pembroke,  and  Montgomery)  gives  favourable 
account  of  her  majesty  on  seeing  her  at  Sir  Thomas  Griffin's  seat, 
though  she  makes  sad  complaint  of  the  fleas  which  she  says  the  Scotch 
ladies  liad  brought  up  with  them.  At  Sir  Robert  Spencer's  seat  of 
Althorpc  a  midsummer  masijuc  was  acted  in  her  honour,  for  which  the 
services  of  Ben  Jonson  had  been  engaged.  The  great  poet  addressed 
ho*  as  (Hiana  (oriens  Anna),  and  bailed  her  as  highest,  happiest  queen ; 
but  the  highest,  happiest  inspiration  of  htt  genius  had  certainly  not 
responded  to  this  first  sudden  csH  of  the  subject  The  king  joined  her 
at  the  next  stage  of  her  progress ;  and  the  festirittes  at  Grafton,  Lord 
Cumberland's  seat ;  at  Salden  House,  the  scat  of  Sir  John  Fortescue ; 
at  Aylesbury,  the  residence  of  Sir  John  Packington ;  and  at  Great 
Hampden,  where  Sir  Alexander  Hampden  lived,  were  redoubled.  Lady 
,  Anne  Clifford  takes  occasion  to  remark  that  at  these  various  entertain- 
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menta  the  queen  "showed  noe  Smwm  to  the  eldeilj  ladies but  she 
adds,  that  "she  giveth  great  contentment  to  the  world  in  her  &shion 

and  courteous  behaviour  to  tite  people.** 

At  length  Windsor  was  readied  (the  plague  at  this  time  raging  in 
London),  and  grand  festivities  were  held  there  early  in  July.  The 
commencement  of  disputes  in  the  court,  and  of  those  national  jealousies 
which  were  one  of  the  scandals  of  the  reign,  is  to  be  noted  at  the  same 
time.  Two  noblemen  gave  each  other  the  lie  in  tlie  j)reBeuco  of  the 
queen,  who,  neverthelciis,  faiieJ  to  obtain  notice  of  the  affront  till  she 
had  made  angry  appeal  in  writiug  to  the  king.  The  coronation  took 
place  at  Weeta^nater  on  the  17th  of  July.  The  cefemony  was  made 
as  Inief  as  possible,  for  eleren  hundred  people  had  perished  that  week 
of  the  plague.  But  one  of  the  court  newsmen  of  the  day  infonns  us 
that  Queen  Anne  went  to  coronation  with  her  seemly  hair  down- 
hanging  on  her  princely  shoulders,  and  on  her  head  a  crownet  of  gold. 
She  so  mildly  saluted  her  new  subjects,  that  the  women,  weeping,  cried 
out  with  one  voice,  '  God  bless  the  royal  queen! The  royal  queen 
was  straightway  blessed  with  an  absuidly  extravagant  dower  and 
household ;  fixed  upon  Somerset  House,  tho  name  of  which  was 
changed  to  Doiiiiiaik  House,  for  her  private  residence ;  and  began  tho 
court  and  state  of  queen  consort  of  England. 

That  she  began  with  a  disposition  to  make  her  court  the  head- 
quarters of  intrigue,  would  seem  to  be  unquestionable.  The  fimous 
Sully*  dhaiged  with  a  special  commisaion  from  Henry  Quatre,  soon 
reported  to  hia  master  that  James  had  no  control  over  his  queen  ;  ibatk 
with  a  stronger  mind  than  hifl^  she  did  not  care  to  conceal  her  con- 
tempt ;  and  that  she  was  available  to  cultivate  dissension.  The 
despatches  of  M.  de  Beaumont  were  not  less  exphcit.  "  It  is  said," 
writes  the  French  ambassador  to  his  court,  "  that  Cecil  is  doubtful  as 
to  his  position  ;  rni<lin<x  the  king  partly  better  informed,  partly  more 
obstinate,  than  ho  thougiit.  Cobliam  calls  Cecil  no  better  than  a  tnutor. 
Raleigh  is  hated  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  new  queen  is  enter- 
prising, and  aflain  are  embroiled.*  If  M.  de  Beaumont  had  known 
Cecil  better,  he  would  not  hare  thought  the  worse  of  his  prospects 
because  affairs  were  embroiled.  It  is  from  the  nettle  danger  that 
such  men  pluck  the  flower  safety.  Cecil  knew  that  when  Elizabeth 
should  have  ceased  to  breathe,  England  would  bo  too  small  for  himself 
and  Boleigh  to  contend  for  power  within  it ;  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that,  among  the  lirat  words  he  HpdkQ  to  James,  were  those 
which  deprived  that  fonuidable  rival,  already  out  of  favour  with  the 
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pco[tlo  for  his  conduct  to  Essc.v,  of  his  captainr}''  of  tlie  j:;iiar<ls,  and 
\v?u  ilrnsliij)  of  the  btaiiiuincs.  llo  precipitated  him  into  irlH  llion. 
\\  lUiiii  a  few  weeks  after  Beaumont  wrote,  Raleigh,  Cobham,  and  tho 
leading  men  of  their  party  were  seised  upon  a  chaige  of  treaaon.  Nor, 
having  made  the  charge,  could  Cecil  afford  that  the  accused  should 
escape.  The  scruples  of  our  day  were  unknown  in  theirs ;  and  a 
statesman  of  the  nzteenth  century  prepared  to  driTO  his  riTsl  to  the 
scatlbld,  as  a  statesman  of  the  nineterath  hopes  to  driTO  his  out  of 
Downing-strcet 

The  unscnipulous  brutality  of  Coke  was  emjjloyeJ  against  Rak'i;i,^h 
(iu  ihc  •  Taunt  him  with  the  Hcenso  of  ink,"  of  6Vr  Tof>t/  Belch  to  <SVr 
Andn  w  Afjue-Cheeh,  "  if  tliou  titoust  him  some  thrice,  it  shall  not  bo 
amiss  it  is  pleasant  to  uote  iShakspcare's  sympathy  for  the  gallantcst 
and  most  iUuatrious  of  contemporary  EngUshiucn);  and  though  he 
defended  himself  with  a  temper,  wit,  leanHin^  counige,  and  judgment^ 
which  all  men  pronounced  incomparable,  a  verdict  was  obtained.  He 
went  into  court  on  the  day  of  his  trial,  as  M.  de  Beaumont  rightly 
describes  him,  the  most  unpopular  m<an  in  Enirland ;  he  loft  the  court 
the  most  popular  of  Englishmen,  but  lie  lefl  it  a  convicted  traitor. 
Those  who  would  have  gono  a  li'i?iflrcd  miles  to  sec  him  hanged  in  the 
morning,  would  bnrc  fj-dno  .is  fur  to  save  his  life  before  they  pai'ted  iu 
the  evening ;  but  Cecil  couid  now  narrow  the  lield  of  his  displays,  and 
put  a  distance  between  him  and  his  adherents  that  no  zeal  could  overleap. 
The  gates  of  the  Tower  were  opened  to  receive  the  greatest  man  of 
action  which  that  age  had  produced,  and  he  never  again  beheld  its 
outward  walls  finr  more  than  thirtem  years.  "  There  is  nobody  but 
my  fiither,"  exdaimed  Prince  Henry,  "  who  would  keep  sudi  a  noble 
bird  shut  up  in  a  cage."  Cecil  know  he  could  rely  upon  his  gaoler. 
When  he  escaped  at  last,  it  was  when  Cecil's  death,  and  the  king's 
debtfl^  had  left  anything  attainable  by  corruption.  lie  was  liberated 
on  pa^Tncnt  of  a  bribe  to  two  courtiers  of  some  two  thousand  pounds  ; 
he  received  the  kinir's  conimi.saon  for  an  expedition  to  Guiana  on 
proniiiso  that  its  results  should  load  the  king's  coffers  with  gold  ;  an<l 
on  fiiilure  of  the  expedition,  and  bec<uu>o  Spain  clamoured  for  the 
death  of  this  bravest  and  most  renowned  of  her  enemiei^  he  was 
murdered  without  trial  by  means  of  his  sentence  of  fifteen  years 
pracedmg,  as  if  the  kmg's  commission  could  have  run  to  a  man  dead 
in  law! 

Meanwhile  the  eventful  incidents  which  led  to  his  imprisonment 
had  not  passed  without  their  lesson  to  the  qneen.  It  may  be  remembered 
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to  lier  honour  that  sho  never  ccused  to  feci  a  sympathy  for  Raleigh, 
tlie  chivakous  ^vonde^  of  whoso  Ufo  would  seem  to  have  seized  hor 
&ncy ;  but  she  oould  not  behold  him  thus  suddenly  rendered  poweriess 
idthout  an  awe-struck  Beaae  of  the  power  of  Ida  adT««Bij.  Thore  is 
no  ground  for  supposing;  that»  bejond  the  distaste  she  stOl  ne?w 
hesitated.to  make  unscmpulafudj  inanifiist  against  her  hnsbtuid,  die 
took  any  active  part  throughout  his  English  reign  in  eountaplotting 
against  his  ministers.  M.  de  Beaumont,  after  a  little  more  experience, 
and  when  she  had  piqticd  him  by  her  too  oV>vious  preference  of  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  reported  her  to  his  court  as  proud,  vain,  obstinate, 
turbulent,  iaca[)able  of  governing  or  l)cinf:;;  governed,  vet  ambitious  of 
power.  The  Cardinal  Bentivoglio,  on  the  other  hand,  though  not  iu  all 
respects  conipliuicntary,  speaks  with  warmth  of  her  pleasing  aud 
inoffensiTe  qualities*  her  grace,  good  nature,  and  aooompUshments ; 
while  Arthur  Wilson  says  that  she  was  not  a  busybody,  or  an  embroiler 
of  other  people's  business ;  and  one  of  the  court  newsmen  writes  to 
Winwood,  that,  though  her  wishes  are  with  die  Spaniard,  better  news  ifly 
that  she  carrictli  no  sway  in  state  matters,  and  ''prater  rem  tworiam 
hath  no  great  reach  in  other  affairs."  The  truth,  which  doubtless  lurks 
somewhere  amid  these  varying  statements,  was  probably  approached 
most  nearly  by  Moliuo  ;  who  wrote  that  she  had  an  ordinary  appearance, 
and  lived  remote  from  ])ublic  afl'airs  ;  that  she  was  very  fond  of  dancing 
aud  cutertaioments ;  that  slie  was  very  gracious  to  those  who  knew 
how  to  promote  her  wishes,  but  to  those  whom  she  did  not  like  was 
proud,  disdainful,  not  to  say  insupporkabla  That  alio  was  neither 
proud  nor  disdainiul  to  Cedl,  d^ormed  dwarf  as  he  was,  there  is  now 
no  lack  of  evidence  even  to  the  period  of  his  desth.  James  hhnself 
oflen  refers  in  his  coarse  vulgar  way  to  his  wife's  good  understanding 
with  the  "  great  little  proud  man."  For  be  it  added  that  Cecil,  besides 
his  other  suecesscs,  had  a  reputation  for  hmnes  fortunes.  Lady  Anne 
Clifford  naively  describes  the  ladies  of  doubtful  character,  the  iSuflulks 
and  Walsinghams,  who  w^ere  "the  great  favourites  of  Sir  liobert ;  '  and 
Francis  Bacon,  who  published  his  essay  on  Deformity  some  month  or 
two  after  the  deformed  statesman's  death,  seems  to  have  penetrated 
that  as  weH  as  every  other  mystery.  "  WhoeooTer,"  says  the  Chanoellor 
of  Mankind,  **hath  anytliing  fixed  in  hb  pwson  that  doth  indnoe 
contempt,  hath  also  a  perpetual  spur  in  himself  to  rescue  and  deliver 
himself  from  scorn ;  therefore  all  deformed  persons  are  extremely 
bold."  It  is  to  this  extreme  boldness  James  often  coarsely  refers  in 
his  letters  to  his   little  beagle"  (so  he  had  nicknamed  Cecil  for  his 
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sure  scent,  liis  keen  [lursuit,  him  faitkful  service),  "  Ye  and  your  fellows 
there  are  so  proud,"  would  run  tbe  d^jufied  moiureh's  epistle,  "  now 
ye  hare  gotten  fljfain  iha  guiding  of  a  feminine  court  in  the  auld 
feshion,  as  I  know  not  how  to  deal  with  jou  ...  *  and  for  your  parl^ 
master  CeaX  who  are  wanton  and  wifeless,  I  cannot  hut  he  jealous  of 
your  greatness  with  my  wife."  It  is  with  some  similar  ooTert  allusion 
that  Arabella  Stuart  protests  in  one  of  her  letters  she  will  not  tell  tales 
out  of  the  queen's  conch  ;  but  in  another  letter  the  same  lady  (who, 
thoup^h  in  the  same  relation  as  James  to  the  throtie,  and  put  fortli  as  it3 
claimant  by  Raleigh  and  liiii  party,  had  not  yet  become  the  victim 
of  tlie  king's  despicable  cruelty,)  reports  liivourably  of  the  queen  as 
contra;sted  with  the  rest  of  the  court,  on  the  occasion  of  its  sojourn  at 
Woodstock.  If  ever,**  she  writes,  "  there  were  such  a  virtue  as  courtesy 
at  the  court,  I  marrel  what  is  become  of  i^  for  I  protest  I  see  little  or 
none  of  it  hut  in  the  quem ;  who,  ever  since  her  coming  to  Kewhnry, 
hath  spoken  to  the  people  as  ahe  passeth,  and  receiveth  th«r  prayers 
with  thanks  and  thankful  countenance,  barefaced  (that  i^  without 
a  mask),  to  the  great  contentment  of  native  and  foreign  people.** 
Ladies  protected  their  faces  in  those  days  with  nifusqnes,  when  riding. 
It  had  liecfi  one  of  the  popular  habits  of  Elizabeth  to  lift  hor  m<'usk 
to  the  common  people,  as  she  rode  along ;  and  here  Anne  shrewdly 
copied  lier. 

Unhappily  for  Anne's  name  in  history,  however,  this  &vourable 
contrast  between  herself  and  the  court  cannot  be  said  to  have  continned. 
She  became  identified,  as  years  passed  on,  with  its  worst  extravagance 
and  ezceas.  David  Hume  remarks,  with  meUmcfaoly  truth,  that  the 
history  of  James's  reign  is  the  history  of  the  court,  not  the  nation  ; 
and  this  court,  with  king  and  queen  at  its  head,  became  a  scene  in 
which  all  the  actors  were  without  exception  odious,  profligate,  or,  in 
some  sense  or  other,  despical)le.  Its  likings  were  those  of  Comus  and 
his  beastly  crew  ;  and  such  genius  as  it  employed  in  its  service,  it 
degraded  almost  to  its  own  level.  To  be  a  courtier  of  the  highest 
mark  was  to  indulge  all  gross  propensities  with  hardly  a  cover  to  their 
nakedness.  Elisabedi's  drde  had  been  fer  from  the  exactest  model  of 
decency ;  but  there  was  strength  of  understanding  in  the  queen,  and  it 
acted  with  constraint  on  the  vices  of  those  around  her,  as  it  serve  to 
veil  her  own.  When  a  vulgar  Satyr  became  chief  of  the  revels^  and 
when  such  noble  poets  as  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  condescended  to 
make  themselves  eclioes  to  the  revellers,  this  check,  of  course,  passed 
wholly  away.   Bveiything  was  in  foul  oxoeBi^  and  the  meet  frightful 
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corruption  to  iatiBQr  it  Twcame  a  thing  of  course.  Women  and  men 
were  engaged  alike.  Lady  Gloiham  took  a  bribe  of  a  hundred  pounds 
to  induce  her  fiither  to  tranaact  some  dishonourable  servioe.  Arabella 
Stuart  herself  who  had  intrigued  for  the  promise  of  a  peerage  for  one 
of  her  undea  Cavendish,  w  ould  not,  wlicn  the  time  came  for  claiming 
it,  open  her  mouth  "  so  wide  as  a  bristle  might  ciitor,"  because  he  had 
omitted  mention  of  any  gratuity  "■  which  iniglit  move  her  to  spend  hor 
breath  for  hitn."  EHzabeth  hatl  long  disused,  had  even  prohibited,  the 
bnital  sports  of  tho  cockpit  ;  James  revived  them,  and  took  dch«;ht  in 
them,  at  least  twice  every  week.  The  fee  of  the  chief  huntsman  has 
not  been  pr^orved  ;  but  the  fee  of  the  marter  of  the  oodeg  was  equal 
to  the  united  salaries  of  two  aeeretariea  of  state.  <*OarB0Tereign/' 
wrote  Cecil  to  Lord  Shrewabiiiyr  widiin  a  year  after  the  acoeeaion, 
*'  apenda  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  yearly  in  his  house,  which  was 
wont  to  be  but  thirty  thousand.  Now  tiunk  what  the  country  fecl% 
and  80  much  for  that."  In  tho  seventh  year  of  Itis  reign  that  surplus 
of  expense  above  revenue  continued,  and  his  debts  were  half  a  million. 
His  necessities  became  flagrant  and  shameful.  His  trcasurf  r  BuL-khnrst 
was  slopped  in  the  street  for  wages  due  to  his  servants,  and  tho 
purveyors  stopjied  the  su])jily  tx>  his  table.  It  would  have  been  hard 
to  say  which  was  most  degrading,  the  extremity  of  the  want  or  of 
the  means  adopted  to  supply  it  Impo8itiot»  by  prero^tive  were 
roasted,  in  the  teeth  of  aeandalous  decisionB  by  the  lawyers,  till  eveiy 
member  of  the  house  of  commons  waa  counted  **Tiper^  or  traitor." 
Fees  wero  got  from  knighthood  till  nobody  would  be  knighted ;  and 
Bacon,  at  eren  his  wit's  end,  suggested  "  knighthood  with  some  new 
difference  and  precedence."  Hereupon  baronetcies  were  invented, 
were  offered  for  a  thousand  pounds  each  to  any  who  thouglit  fit 
to  bo  pureha.sers,  and  made  the  king  richer  by  some  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  The  peerage  was  not  less  openly  put  up  to  sale.  A  man 
became  a  baron  for  five  thouiwiud  pounds,  a  viscount  for  ten,  and  for 
twenty  might  obtain  an  earldom.  The  court,  meanwhile,  never 
thought  of  releasing  itself  by  abating  its  monstrous  Mtravagauce ; 
and  while  monopolies,  increasii^  on  all  sidee^  and  exorbitant  Star- 
chamber  fines,  swelled  the  popular  disoontent^  the  court  did  not  scruple 
to  turn  even  its  commonest  amusement  to  the  exasperation  and 
oppression  of  the  people. 

The  chaso,  for  example,  had  become  well-nigh  an  innocent  pastime 
but  James  made  it  hateful  again  ;  hateful  as  it  was  under  the  Norman 
Uug^  as  well  as  contemptible,  which  then  it  was  not.    "I  shall  leave 
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him  dressed  for  posterity,'*  says  U.sWorne.  "  in  tlio  colours  I  saw  him  in, 
the  next  progress  after  his  inauguiatioii  ;  wliich  was  a.s  fj-rccn  as  tlio 
grass  he  trod  on,  with  a  feather  in  his  cap,  and  a  l»oru  instead  of 
a  Bword  bj  his  side :  how  mntRbla  to  his  age,  calUng,  or  person,  I  leard 
others  to  judge  from  his  picturea."  But  upon  the  whole  it  wiis  no 
laughing  matter.  Among  the  state  papers  of  the  time  are  found  Tety 
remarkable  correspondences  in  {WOof  of  the  intoleraUe  grieranGe  it 
became.  It  will  be  enough  to  mention  here  tho  elaborate  protest 
forwarded  to  Cecil  by  Matthew  Hutton,  Archbishop  of  York,  in  which 
the  venerable  prelate,  as  one  that  honoureth  and  lovetli  his  most 
excellent  majesty  witli  .ill  his  heart,  petitions  earnestly  for  less  wastcninp; 
of  the  treasure  of  the  realm,  and  more  moderation  in  the  lawful  exercise 
of  hunting,  both  that  p(X)r  men's  com  may  be  less  spoiled,  and  other 
his  majesty's  subjccls  more  spared  ;  and  to  which  Cecil  makes  answer, 
not  by  denying,  but  by  exGWUDg  the  royal  prodigality  on  the  ground 
of  the  necessity  for  a  liberal  expenditure  at  the  banning  of  a  reign, 
and  by  defending  hunting  as  a  manlike  and  aistive  recreation,  sudi  as 
those  to  which  the  good  emperor  Trajan  was  disposed.  The  courtly 
minister  should  have  called  the  sport  womanlike  as  well,  the  queen 
following  it  as  eagerly  as  her  husband.  She  is  the  "queen  and 
huntress,  chaste  as  fair,"  of  Ren  Jonson's  celebrated  Unes.  8hc  handled 
the  cross-bow,  too  ;  and  was  in  the  habit  of  shooting  with  it  at  the 
deer,  from  a  stand.  But  not  with  remarkable  success.  She  mistook 
the  king's  favourite  dog  for  the  deer  on  one  occasion,  and  disabled  him 
for  ever.  Hawking  was  another  of  her  favourite  amusements;  nor 
can  it  be  reckoned  much  to  her  honour  that  she  took  prominent  part 
in  these  sports  as  carried  on  by  the  court  crew  that  surrounded  her, 
when,  according  to  a  most  honourable  witnen^  **the  manners  were 
such  as  made  me  deTtse  the  beasts  were  pursuing  the  sober  creation, 
and  not  man  in  quest  of  exercise  and  food.** 

After  the  hunting  came  the  feasting,  and  here  the  historian's  task 
is  less  easily  discharged.  lie  Is  under  the  reserves  of  modem  usage  and 
manners,  and  can  touch  the  theme  but  slightly.  There  is  some  indica- 
tion of  the  habits  of  the  conrL  in  ihe  arrangemeuUi  for  the  reception  ot 
the  queen's  yotnigor  brother,  the  Danisli  Duke  of  Hoist,  an  awkward 
youth  whom  Arabella  Stuart  laughs  at  as  "  the  Dutchkiu, '  and  who  had 
twenty  dishes  of  meat  allowed  him  eveiy  meal  But  the  Banish  king's 
Tisit  two  years  later  g^res  us  clearer  insight  into  the  court  entertainment 
and  fashionable  feasting  of  the  day.  He  stayed  a  montii ;  during  which 
timc^  says  a  contemporary  writer^  "the  court,  city,  and  some  parts  of 
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the  country,  with  banquetings,  masques,  dandngB^  tfltings,  bstriers 
and  other  gaUantry,  besides  the  manly  sports  of  mstling;  and  the 
brutish  sports  of  baiting  -with  beasts,  swelled  to  such  greatness,  as  if 
there  were  an  niteiitioTi  in  each  particular  man  this  way  to  haye  blown 
up  himself."  The  allusion  is  to  the  groat  plot  then  recently  exploded, 
by  which  Guido  Faux  .itkI  his  friend'^  woild  have  blown  "  tho  Scotch 
IjcfTrrars  back  to  their  native  mountains  and  the  same  allusion  is 
Ktiiiiiarly  made  by  another  not  less  trustworthy  writer.  "  The  gunpowder 
fright  is  g;ot  out  of  all  our  heads,  imd  we  are  going  on,  hereabouts,  as  if 
tlie  devil  was  contriving  every  man  should  blow  up  himself,  by  wild 
riot,  excess,  and  derastatioa  of  time  and  temperance.'*  It  is  perhaps 
fortunate  that  the  more  particular  account  which  has  tran^ired  of 
these  banquetings,  masques,  and  dancings,  riots,  and  excesses,  should  be 
by  an  eye-witness  bo  fatthM  and  honourable,  so  incapable  of  exaggera- 
jtion  or  falsehood,  as  Sir  John  Harrington  ;  for  it  would  not  otherwise 
be  credible.  lie  was  an  invited  guest  at  Theobalds  when  Cecil 
etitertaitio'l  t!if  two  kings  there,  and  tells  his  friend  Mr.  Secretary 
Barlow  that  English  noblemen  whom  lie  had  never  seen  before  even 
taste  good  liquor,  he  now  saw  fullow  the  fashion,  and  wallow  in  beastly 
delights.  They  had  women,  he  adds,  and  wine  of  such  plenty  as  would 
have  astoiiishcd  oacli  sober  beholder ;  and  while  the  two  royal  guests 
W4»re  lovingly  embracing  each  other  at  table,  he  saw  the  ladies  abandon 
their  sobriety,  and  roll  about  in  intoxication.  Cecil  had  himself 
invokted  a  masque  for  the  occasion,  in  whidi,  &r  a  eomplimoit  to  the 
modem  S<domon,  the  queen  of  Sbeba  w  as  the  principal  personage ;  and 
the  other  actors  were  Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  Victory,  and  Peace.  But, 
alas !  the  lady  who  personated  her  majesty  of  Sheba  tumbled  helplessly 
at  the  feet,  or  rather  in  the  face,  of  the  majesty  of  Denmark,  who 
thereupon  got  up  and  would  have  danced  with  Sheba,  "but  he  fell 
down  and  humbled  himself  before  her,  and  was  carried  to  an  inner 
chanibei',  and  laid  on  a  bed  of  state,  wiiich  was  not  a  little  deHled  with 
the  presMits  of  the  queen  which  2nd  been  bestowed  on  his  garments." 
Nor  did  it  fare  better  with  the  other  actresses.  Hope  tried  to  spedc, 
but  had  drunk  too  much;  and  withdrew,  '*ho|Mng  the  Icing  would 
excuse  her  brevity."  Faith  Idt  the  court  in  a  no  less  staggering 
condition ;  and  when  Charity,  unable  to  cover  the  sins  of  her  sisters, 
was  obl^ed  to  follow,  she  found  diem*  in  the  condition  and  action  of 
seo.-Toyagers  unused  to  the  sea,  in  the  lower  hall.  Victory  lierself 
tnunii)hed  a^i  little,  being,  after  much  lamentable  utterance,  "led  away 
hko  a  silly  captive,"  and  laid  to  ttloep  on  the  outer  steps  of  the  anto- 
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cliamber ;  while  Peace,  not  so  lielpless  in  her  cups  as  she  was  violently 
qnarrekonie,  most  rudely  made  war  with  her  olive-branch  "  on  the 
pates  of  those  who  did  oppose  her."  So  ended  the  ever-memorablo 
masque  iirrantod  by  CeeU  for  ddectation  of  the  two  cklicite  kings. 

But  were  all  tiie  masques  of  the  reigo  like  thatt  Do  not  we  owe 
to  other  and  more  tasteful  ezhibitiosB  some  of  the  most  exquisite 
products  of  Ben  Jonson's  genius  ?  The  fact  may  be  true*  and  the 
taste  continue  more  than  doubtful.  Without  attempting  to  depreciate 
an  entertainment  which  lias  given  us  the  Comus  of  Milton,  it  is  certain 
that  these  shows  were  as  tasteless  as  they  were  extravntrant  ;  and  it  is 
not  less  certain  that,  in  an  age  remarlcable  for  the  grandest  gathering 
of  poetic  genius  that  the  universe  had  witnessed,  Mr,  Campion  wab  a 
more  popular  masquer  than  13eu  Jonson.  In  short,  one  rcjilly  cannot 
discoTor  any  liigher  court  object  in  these  celehtated  masques  than  that 
of  personal  and  not  rery  decent  di^Iay  ;  or  feel  that  Jonson's  parti- 
cipation in  them  was  other  than  the  merest  accident.  CSardinal 
Bentiv()g1io  seems  to  hit  the  point  aS  the  matter  when  he  thns  writes  of 
the  queen,  for  the  information  of  the  Roman  court  :  "  She  delights 
beyond  measure  in  admiration  and  praises  of  her  beauty,  in  which  sho 
has  the  vanity  to  tliink  lliat  slie  has  no  equal.  Hence  she  makes  public 
exhibitions  of  herself  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  with  a  thousand 
diUcrciit  inventions  ;  and  sometimes  to  so  great  an  excess  that  it  lia.s 
been  doubted  which  went  furthest,  the  king  in  the  ostentation  of  liis 
learning,  or  the  queeu  in  the  display  of  her  beauty."  This  is  confirmed 
by  a  curious  anecdote  related  by  Osboruo  ;  who  says  he  himself  saw 
James  one  erening  parting  from  the  queen,  and  taking  his  leare  at  her 
coach  side,  "  by  kiaung  her  snffideutly  to  the  middle  of  the  shoulders; 
for  so  low  she  went  bare,"  he  adds»  **  all  the  days  I  had  the  fortune 
to  know  her  ;  having  a  skin  far  more  amiable  than  the  features  it 
covered,  though  not  the  disposition,  in  whicli  report  rendered  her 
very  debonair."  Other  equally  good  witnesses  confirm  BentivogUo's 
account.  *'  Her  great  passion  is  for  balls  and  pul  Jic  entertainments, 
which  she  herself  arranges,  and  which  serve  as  a  ])uijlic  theatre  on 
which  to  display  lier  grace  and  beauty."  For  this  she  acted  goddesses, 
nogrcsses,  and  neroids,  and  displayed  heradf  as  the  Indian  |MrtnoesB  or 
the  Tnridsh  sultana. 

Thus  she  had  arranged  that  pageant  in  Jonson's  fine  Mat^ 
of  Que&Ut  wherein  twelve  ladies  were  exhibited  sitting  on  a  throne  in 
the  form  of  a  pyramid,  eleven  of  whom  represented  the  higliest  and 
most  heroical  of  queens  that  had  ever  existed,  and  the  twelfUi  was 
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Anne,  in  proprid  penondt  to  whom  the  poor  needy  poet  gives  the 
name  of  Belanna)  and  who  is  unaniroonslj  diosen  by  the  other  queens 
to  form  the  apex  ni  their  pyramid,  as  possessing  in  her  sin^e  person 
all  the  virtues  wherewith  it  had  been  the  glory  of  each  to  be  separately 
adorned !  At  the  suggestion  of  her  pectiliar  taste,  too,  Jonson  intro- 
duced into  his  3fas^ji(c  of  Bhn-Joicss  twelve  Kthiopian  nyrnplis,  (lauglitci"3 
of  the  Niger,  who  had  conic  all  the  way  to  Britain  (as  the  country  now 
hegins  to  be  called)  in  search  of  a  wash  to  whiten  their  complexions, 
and  who  have  nothing  to  do  but  show  their  blackened  negress-fat  cs, 
and  dance.  iSir  Dudley  Carlcton  received  an  iuvitatioti  to  the  latter 
masque,  and  one  or  two  &cts  from  hn  account  of  it  may  show  us  what 
the  thing  generally  was.  This  exhibition  took  place  in  the  Banquetii^^ 
house  at  Whitehall ;  and  the  first  thing  you  saw  on  entering  the  room 
was  a  great  engine  at  the  lower  end  which  had  motion,  and  in  which  were 
tiie  imsges  of  sea-horses,  with  other  terrible  fishes,  that  were  ridden  by 
Moors.  The  indecomm  was,  adds  Sir  Dudley,  that  there  was  all  fish, 
and  no  water.  Btit  now  you  saw  near  these  harmless  dragons  a  great 
shell  in  the  form  of  a  scallop,  wherein  were  four  benches  ;  on  tiio 
lowest  of  which  sat  the  queen  with  my  Lady  Bedford,  while  on  the  rest 
were  placed  the  Ladies  Suffolk,  Dei  hy,  lUch,  i^^liiiigham,  Anne  Herbert, 
Susan  Herbert,  Elizabeth  Howard,  Walsingbam  and  Bcvil.  "Their 
appearance  was  rich,"  says  Sir  Dudley,  "  but  too  hght  and  eoortesan- 
like  for  such  great  ones.  Instead  of  visards,  their  fiioes  and  anns  up 
to  the  elbows  were  pamled  black.'*  This  specimen  will  be  enough ; 
though  the  close  of  Sir  Dudley's  letter,  and  of  the  monstrous  e^lntion 
it  describes,  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  "  The  night  s  work  was  concluded 
with  a  banquet  in  the  great  chamber,  which  was  so  furiously  assaulted, 
that  down  wont  tlie  tables  and  tressels  before  one  bit  was  touches!." 
AnoUicr  letter-writer  of  the  time  enables  us  to  complete  this  picture  of 
lumbering  an-l  ill-arranged  profuseness,  of  tasteless  yet  almost  Itarb^u-ic 
extravagance.  "  The  show  is  put  oft'  till  Sunday,  by  reason  aii  things 
are  not  rmdy.  Whatever  the  device  may  be,  and  what  success  they 
may  have  in  thdr  dancing,  yet  you  should  have  been  sure  to  have  seen 
great  riches  in  jewels,  when  one  lady,  and  that  under  a  baroness,  is 
said  to  be  furnished  for  better  than  a  hundred  thousand  pounds;  and 
the  Lady  Arabella  goes  beyond  her ;  and  the  queoi  must  not  comf 
behind." 

But  what,  meanwhile,  was  the  opinion  of  their  niler  becoming 
j)revalent  among  the  English  people  1  An  intelligent  foreigner  will 
ilcscribc  it  for  us.  "Consider,  for  pity's  sake,"  says  M.  de  Beaumont,  ii| 
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one  of  his  despatches,  "what  must  be  the  state  and  condition  of  a  prince, 
whom  the  preachers  publiclj^  from  the  pulpit  assail ;  whom  the  come- 
dians of  the  metropolis  covertly  bring  upon  the  stage ;  whose  wife 
etteuds  these  representstioos  in  order  to  enjoy  the  laugli  against  her 
husband ;  whom  the  parliament  hnveB  and  deiqibes ;  and  who  is 
nrnTerBsUy  hated  by  the  whole  people?"  The  Frenchman's  great 
master,  Henri,  sliortly  before  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  had 
apolcen  of  the  effects  of  such  contempt  when  directed  against  the 
person  of  a  sovereign,  as  marvellous  and  horrible  ;  and  in  this  case  also 
tlicy  i^roved  so,  thougli  in  another  generation  than  his  who  had  ma-lo 
liirnself  so  thorouglily  dedpicablo.  "  Audacious  language,"  pursues 
M.  do  Bfuuniont,  "offensive  pictures,  calumoioua  iKiinjililota,  those 
usual  forerunners  of  civil  war,  are  common  here,  and  are  symptoms 
doubly  strong  of  the  bitter  temper  of  men's  minds ;  because  in  this 
conntiy  men  are  in  general  better  regulated,  or  by  the  good  adminis< 
tration  of  justice  are  more  kept  within  the  sphere  of  their  duties.'* 
Be  it  in  justice  added,  that  the  assertion  in  the  same  despatches  that 
tlie  queen  had  been  using  all  her  efforts  to  corrupt  the  mind  of 
the  prince  by  flattering  his  passions  and  diverting  him  from  his 
studies  and  exercises,  out  of  contempt  to  his  father,  does  not  appear 
to  be  well  founded.  An  heir-apparent,  in  trutli,  wants  no  such  teach- 
ing. From  tho  experience  of  all  histonr',  wc  may  call  it  his  normal 
state  to  be  in  full  opposition  to  tlie  sovereign.  The  e.xtravagant 
recklessness  of  James,  who,  before  the  prince  was  twelve  years  old, 
had  surrounded  him  with  an  establishment  more  than  sufficient  for  a 
sorereign,  gave  in  this  instance  more  effect  to  tiie  hostility ;  but  in 
itself  it  was  only  natural  As  Jamecfs  cowardly  instincts  were  all  for 
peace,  Henry's  flushed  forth  into  passionate  eagerness  for  war.  As 
James  lived  upon  the  sight  of  Carr,  Henry  hated  him  so  bitterly  that 
the  favourite  was  charged,  and  upon  no  mean  evidence,  with  the  prince's 
premat\u-o  death.  As  James  imprisoned  Raleigli,  and  lauglicd  at  his 
pursuits,  Henry  visited  him  in  his  prison,  proclaimed  everywhere 
sympathy  and  admiration  for  him,  got  him  to  write  upon  subjects  in 
which  he  was  interested,  and  carried  him  materials  for  his  Hhtori/  of 
the  W&rld.  "  What  1  '  was  James's  frequent  comment  on  this  wilful 
independence  of  his  heir,  "will  he  bury  me  afivet"  That,  apart 
from  what  his  position  induced,  however,  the  princejiad  also  worthy 
disposition^  all  authorities  seem  to  agree ;  and  without  donbtmg  that 
the  popular  regret  for  his  death  was  hyperbolics],  and  found  Tent  in 
the  bewailing  of  expectations  that  would  never  have  been  realised,  it 
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n  as  Utile  posstble  to  question  that  meie  ordinafy  aooomplidimeiiitfl^' 
iiowerer  high  the  rank  that  reoommended  them,  could  not  have  moved 
so  gCTicial  and  so  sincere  a  sorrow.  Raleigh  wept  for  him  as  his  only 
friend  ;  Drayton  and  Sylvester,  wliom  ho  had  pensioned,  liad  good 
reason  to  mourn  for  him ;  Browne,  Donne,  and  Ben  Jonson  made 
pathetic  tributes  to  liis  virtues  ;  Heywood  and  Wet«ter  offered  earnest 
elegies;  and  old  Chapman  l)ewails  in  the  prince  his  "most  dear  and 
heroical  patron."  Tlic  only  disrespect  to  Lis  memory  was  evinced  by 
bis  faJ^bse.  **Bk  ms^esty,"  says  the  prince's  diaiobwlsin,  "being 
unwilling  and  unable  to  stay  so  near  the  gates  of  sorrow,  remoTod  to 
Theobalds  to  wait  there  the  eTent."  In  other  words,  he  never  vimted 
his  son  on  his  death-bed.  Nor  was  this  all :  he  forbade  the  wearing 
of  court-mourning;  and  had  the  indecency,  within  three  days  after  the 
death,  to  direct  Sir  Thomas  Edmondes,  at  Paris,  to  continue  to  nego- 
ciate  poor  Henry's  marriage-treaty,  only  substituting  the  name  of 
Charles.  It  requires  great  charity  to  believe  that  James  disapproved 
of  the  crime  imputed  to  Somerset,  even  though  himself  no  party  to  it. 

The  queen,  on  the  other  hand,  is  said  to  have  shed  bitter  tears ;  but 
to  have  found  relief  in  the  preparations  and  masquiugs  that  soon  after 
began,  for  celebrating  the  marriage  of  h^  daughter  with  the  Count 
Palatine  of  Bohemia,  Elizabeth  and  (Carles  were  now  her  only 
children.  Two  daughters  had  been  born  to  her  since  her  arrival  in 
England  (on  the  7th  April,  1605,  nri  1  the  22nd  June,  1606) ;  but  both, 
after  being  christened,  respeetLvdy,  Mary  and  Sophia,  had  died  in 
ir'fanrv  With  this  exception,  and  a  suspected  hut  very  innocent 
llii  tation  with  the  young  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  her  life  presents 
few  things  more  that  aie  noticeable.  Its  general  tenor  of  business 
and  entertainment  has  been  very  fully  presented  to  the  reader.  To 
ofier  more  details  would  be  to  run  the  same  circle  of  court  occupation, 
oonrwsation,  and  am.u8emeni  She  had  an  illness  soon  after  her 
daughter's  mairiage  in  1613,  and  went  to  the  waters  at  Bath.  But 
she  is  next  and  speedily  heaxd  oC  assisting  at  one  of  Campioi's 
masques  at  Caversham,  the  seat  of  Lord  Knollys ;  "  vouchsafing  to 
make  herself  the  head  of  the  revels,  and  graciously  adorning  the 
place  with  her  personal  dancing."  Perhaps  the  only  festivity  in  her  reign 
that  .«]io  would  not  as  willingly  and  graciously  have  adorned,  was  the 
septuagenarian  old  Howard  of  Effingham's  marriage  with  his  young 
wife  of  nineteen.  She  had  a  spite  against  the  lady ;  and,  in  a  letter 
which  is  no  bad  specimen  of  her  liveliness,  laughed  at  the  king  for  his 
meddhng  to  bring  about  such  a  wedding.   **!  humbfy  desire  your 
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majcst}^  to  tell  me  how  I  should  keep  this  secret,  that  have  already 
told  it,  and  shall  tell  it  to  as  many  as  I  speak  with.  If  I  were  a 
poet»  I  would  make  a  song  of  it,  and  nng  it  to  the  tune  of  Three  fools 

Rarely  wore  the  latler  years  of  her  life,  however,  ruffled  by  even 
mch  (lifTcrcnccs  as  these  vrith  her  Inisband.  The  now  favourite  himself 
slio  would  seem  to  have  tolerated,  and  lived  on  kindly  terms  with. 
Archbishop  Abbott  tells  us,  indeed,  that  it  was  she  wlioliad  introduced 
Villiers  to  James,  though  reluctantly,  and  at  the  king's  suggestion  ; 
obeying,  in  short,  a  new  stroke  of  royal  cunning.  "  He  would  not 
now,"  says  the  archhishop,  **  admit  any  to  nearness  about  himself,  but 
such  a  one  as  the  queen  should  oomm«[id  to  him,  and  make  some  suit 
in  that  behslf ;  in  order  that,  if  the  queen  afterwards,  b«ng  ill*entreated, 
should  complain  of  this  dear  one,  he  mig^t  make  his  answer, '  It  is 
come  of  yourself,  for  you  were  the  party  that  commended  him  unto 
me.' "  Be  this  as  it  may,  no  violent  dissensions  seem  in  this  case  to 
have  come  between  man  and  wife  and  the  dear  one.  They  arc  a  very 
happy  family  part}',  and  c<ill  eacli  other  names  that  hetrikcri  a  dcliglitful 
and  unmisiriviiiir  faniilian'tv.  Villici's  soared  far  beyond  .Sonurset  in 
corrupt  rapacity  as  well  as  iu  gr;tapmg  ambition  ;  but  the  queen  esteemed 
him  her  "watdiful  dog,"  her  *'kmd  dog,"  her  "fiuthM  dog,"  who  is 
watchfiil  and  alert  to  prevent  the  "  sow**  transgresshig,  the  sow  being 
the  king  j  and  when,  in  obedience  to  her  desire  he  has  *'puUed  the 
king's  ear  tiU  it  was  bog  as  any  soVs,**  his  majesty  heiiig  at  the 
same  time  informed  that  his  dog  has  been  commanded  to  make  his 
ears  hang  like  a  sow's  lug,  she  thanks  him  for  "lugging  the  sow's 
earc,"  and  tells  him  she  will  "treat  him  better  than  any  other  dog" 
The  king  himself  calls  Villiers,  now  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  not  only 
his  dog,  but  his  dog  Steenie  ;  because  he  says  his  face  is  only  to  bo 
compared  to  that  of  a  saint  with  a  glory  round  it,  and  there  is  exactly 
such  a  painted  face  of  Saint  Stephen  at  Whitehall.  He  wears  Stcenic's 
picture  under  his  waistcoat^  near  las  heart ;  Steenie's  white  teeth,  he 
says,  continually  shine  upon  him ;  and  to  Steenie  he  not  unusually 
commences  his  letters^  "Blessing,  blessing,  blessing  on  thy  heart's 

TOOtsI'' 

But  here  the  curtain  falls  on  scenes  and  actors  which  have 
already  perhaps  detained  the  reader  too  long.  The  queen  wrote  the 
last  letter  preserved  of  her  corrc^ipondencc  in  October  IfilB.  It  was 
addressed  to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham.  "My  kind  dog,"  it  ran,  if 
I  have  any  power  or  credit  with  you,  I  pray  you  let  me  have  a  trial  of 
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it  at  ihis  tim^  in  dealing  irinoerely  and  earnestlj  with  the  king,  thaifc 
Sir  Walter  fialeigh's  life  m&j  not  be  called  in  question.  If  you  do  it« 
80  that  the  success  answw  iny  expectation,  assure  joursdf  that  I  will 
take  it  extnurdinarilv  kiiully  at  your  hands."    Wo  are  not  sony  thus 

to  part  from  Anne  of  Denmark,  though  her  well-meant  intercession 
failed,  alike  with  Buckingham  and  liis  master.  Within  a  month  after 
Raleigh's  dcatli,  at  the  close  of  1 G 1 8,  she  was  struck  with  the  illness 
that  proved  fatal  to  her  ;  and  on  tlio  second  of  the  following  March, 
she  died  at  Hampton  Court  of  dropsy,  in  the  forty-third  year  of 
her  age. 

Her  death  was  hunented  as  prmnature  and  sadden ;  but  it  saved 
her  from  witnesaing  many  &mily  sorrows^  which  her  m^ory  might 
hare  embittered  by  connecting  with  many  fiunily  sins. 
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QffWS  or  CHASUSS  THB  FUST. 

The  fair  and  ill-fated  consort  of  one  of  England's  most  tinfortuiirito 
Boveroifi^s  is  entitled,  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  she  was 
placed,  to  the  utmost  lenity.  Hot  sixteen  when  cilled  upon,  in  tl)e 
onerous  pontion  of  queen,  to  sway  the  agitation  of  parties  already 
influenced  by  violent  prejudice  against  eaeli  other,  die  found  region 
employed  as  a  subterfi:^  fi»r  republicanism,  and  bersell^  from  the 
nature  of  her  creed,  regarded,  upon  her  arriyal  in  Bngland,  with  a 
suspicious  dislike,  -svhicli  incensed  the  bigotry  she  ha<l  ]icrliap8  otbOTviae 
never  evinced.  Her  education,  also,  had  been  cak-ulatcHi  to  pervert 
the  accuracy  of  her  judgment.  A  beautiful  and  spoiled  child,  nursed 
amidst  court  intrigue,  descended  from  a  king  whose  daz/Hniz:  qtmlities 
threw  a  false  lustre  over  liis  many  and  incxctisaMo  faults.  was 
early  tiuight  to  view  truth  through  a  distorted  medium  ;  so  that,  in  the 
retrospect,  it  is  conceivable  that  even  the  horror  of  her  father's  assas- 
sination, after  escape  from  "fifty  conspiracies,"  partook  less  of  tragic 
reality  than  of  ezdting  romance.  After  his  death,  left  imder  the 
influence  of  her  haughty  mother,  she  necessarily  imbibed  much  of  her 
bigotty  and  pride ;  an  effect  maintained  for  some  period  after  her 
marriage  by  continued  correspondence  "with  the  Frondi  oourt»  and  the 
pernicious  and  interested  counsels  of  priests  and  dejiendants. 

Henrietta  Maria  was  born  at  the  Louvre,  November  25,  1600,  being 
the  youngest  child  of  Henri  the  Fourth  of  Franco  and  ^rnrio  do 
Medicis,  his  second  wife.  Her  birth  was  Ik  raided  bv  the  kin<:'s  con- 
cession  to  his  consort's  reiterated  desire  that  her  coronation  should  ho 
celebrated  without  further  delay  ;  Henri's  previous  reluct^ince  to  that 
ceremony  having  been  excited  by  the  jealou.sy  of  his  artful  mistress, 
the  Marchioness  de  Yemeuil,  and  by  her  employment  of  fortimftielleiB 
to  prognosticate  that  he  would  not  survive  the  coronation  of  the  queen 
a  isingle  day. 

At  lei^itb,  afler  every  representation,  though  ui|;ed  for  ^  three 
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entire  da^s"  by  Sully,  in  behalf  of  his  beloved  master  s  misgivings,  had 
failed  to  induce  the  queen  to  forego  her  vidies,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
enthronement  should  take  plaoe  on  Ae  13th  of  the  fiiUo^ripg  May. 

In  the  dark  c(nunimma)tion  of  the  &tal  tragedy  ira  OMmot  wonder 
that  the  previoua  and  subsequent  conduct  of  Marie  should  have  caiLscd 
licr  to  be  regarded  as  implicated ;  for,  beside  ill  terms  subsistii^ 
between  the  ro^al  pair,  the  queen  is  said  to  have  bccti  **ni  asscz 
surprise,  ni  asscz  nfflig^e"  at  the  intelligence.  The  Due  d'Epemon^ 
previously  almost  paralyzed  by  infirmity,  at  once  manifested  a  renval 
of  eiicrtry  Nvliicli  enabled  liini  to  secure  tlio  regency  to  the  politic  widow 
of  iiio  murdered  muuaroh;  iu  fact,  it  is  too  evident  that  every  prepara- 
tion had  been  made  to  remove  those  obstadea  whidi  an  uncrowned 
queen,  during  the  lifetime  of  her  diTOroed  piedeoesaor  (Margaret  do 
Yaloia),  might  otherwise  hare  ezperieiiced. 

The  years  of  infancy  even  of  illustrious  personages^  as  being  anterior 
to  their  future  greatness,  present  little  of  intwest  in  detail.  Cardinal 
Maffeo  Barberini,  afterwards  Pope  Urban  the  Eighth,  named  the 
princess  after  both  her  parents,  and  the  tvpo  earUest  occasions  of  her 
appearance  in  public  were  the  contrasting  and  rapidly  successive 
spectacles  of  her  mother's  coronation  and  her  father's  funeral  For 
some  time  the  monotony  of  hor  life  was  unbroken,  except  by  the 
festivities  attendant  upon  the  accession  of  her  young  brother,  Louis  the 
Thirteenth ;  tlio  companionship  of  Gaston,  afterwards  Duke  of  Orleans ; 
and  the  nuptials  of  her  two  sisters^  Elizabeth  to  Philip  the  Poorth  of 
Spain,  and  Christine  to  Amadfe  Victorio  the  Tenth,  Duke  of  Savoy. 
Her  attachment  to  her  mother,  which  was  ardently  returned,  amounted 
to  a  species  of  idolatry,  and  she  early  evinced  strong  inclinations  towards 
music  and  painting ;  while  a  religious  education,  enthusiastically  con- 
ducted by  a  Carmelite  religieuse,  rendered  her  faith  in  the  tenets  of  her 
church  strict  and  decided.  Very  early  also  did  this  little  princess  give 
promising  tokens  of  that  extreme  fascination  of  manner  and  sweetness 
of  disj)o.sition  which,  added  to  rare  beauty,  and  a  voice  of  the  most 
tiuiUmg  melody,  constantly  chcited  the  admiration  of  her  countrymen, 
before  whom  it  was  the  policy  of  those  in  power  to  present  hor,  iu  order 
to  dimimsh  their  own  unpopularity.  Alternate  fitea  and  dvil  feuds^ 
involving  much  personal  vicissitude — ^by  flight  and  participation  of  the 
queen-mother's  impruonment — ^fonned,  kowevw,  a  most  unfit  disdpluis 
for  her  character.  In  fact,  the  records  of  the  time  arc  replete  with  the 
quarrels  and  reconciliations  of  Marie  and  the  king  her  son,  and  the 
Ovation  and  depression  of  the  &vourites  of  each. 
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The  first  occasion  on  whicli  Prince  Charles  behold  his  future 
consort  wa.s  during  this  romantic  expodition,  iti  1623,  to  Mach-id  to 
obtain  the  hand  of  the  Infanta ;  the  prince,  after  the  example  of 
his  &ther  and  graudlather,  and  at  the  instigation  of  Buckingham, 
being  desirous  that  an  interview  with  his  future  bride  should  cejueut, 
by  personal  affeetioi^  that  bond  of  political  miion  which  King  James 
wag  eag^r  to  institute^  botii  from  the  emergency  of  his  own  pecuniary 
distresses,  and  an  opinico  peculiar  to  himself,  that  **  any  alliance  below 
that  with  Ffaaoe  or  Spain  was  miworthy  a  Prince  of  Wales.''  This 
Quixotic  c\|  c  lition,  besides  Charles  and  the  king's  "  humble  slave  and 
doge,  Stecuie/'  as  Buckingham  was  styled,  consisted  of  Sir  Franci.s 
Cottiiig^on,  Sir  Richard  Greham,  and  Master  End\TTiion  Porter,  and 
upon  reaching  Paris,  the  party,  "by  mere  accident,"  as  we  are  told 
by  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  obtained  a  first  view  of  Henrietta,  each  errant 
knight  "  shadowed  under  a  bushy  peruko,'*  and  concealing  his  title  l>y 
a  plebeian  name,  though  the  two  of  greatest  dignity  amongst  them 
attracted  maiM  attention  by  their  siqterior  grace  and  deportment 

The  Spanish  match  was  soon  broken  off  by  the  impetuous  attempts 
of  the  cleigy  to  proselytise  COiarles,  the  exasperation  of  OliTares  with 
Bttcktngfaam,  and  the  refusal  to  include  the  restitution  of  the  palatmato 
in  the  marriage  portion  of  the  Infanta — a  circnmatancc  wliich  induced 
King  James  to  exclaim,  "  that  he  would  never  marry  his  son  with  a 
portion  of  his  only  sister's  tears  ;"  and  he  hastil}'  recalled  the  prince  from 
Madrid,  his  paternal  anxiety  being  painfiiliy  increased  by  the  remark 
of  Archie,  his  jester,  who  first  offered  to  "change  caps"  with  James 
for  allowing  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  depart ;  and  upon  the  king's 
inquiring  what  he  would  say  when  he  saw  him  come  back  again, 
replied,  Harry,  I  wiO  take  off  the  fbors  cap,  which  I  now  put  upon 
thy  head  for  sending  him  thither,  and  put  it  upon  the  king  of  Spain's 
for  letting  him  return."  Anxious,  however,  for  the  fulfihnent  of  his 
dearest  wii^,  James,  almost  before  the  conclusion  of  the  Spanish 
iiegociation  had  been  notified  in  England,  j  ri  it  ly  ]  spatched  Lord 
Kensington  to  Paris,  with  offers  for  the  liand  of  Henrietta,  where, 
notwithstanding  the  threat  of  Olivarcz,  "  that  if  the  pope  ever  granted 
a  dispensation  for  the  match  with  France,  the  king  of  Spain  would 
march  to  Rome  with  an  army,  and  sack  it,"  tlie  ambassador  and  his 
message  were  well  received  by  the  queen.  In  fact,  the  princess  herself 
appears  to  have  been  favouiably  impressed  by  the  report  of  his 
"  gallantry "  during  the  incognito  visit  of  the  prince ;  since  she  not 

only  intunated  that  *'if  he  went  to  Spain  for  a  wife,  he  might  have 
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liad  one  nearer  hand,  and  saved  himself  a  great  part  of  tlic  labour;" 
but  we  find  her  at  the  outset  of  the  negociation  "perusing  his  picture 
a  \Yiiolo  hour  together,"  which  she  had  ingeniously  contrived  to  obtain 
from  Lord  Kensington,  and  testifying  the  greatest  delight  when  tho 
letter  containing  tlie  proposal  itself  vaa  submitted  to  her. 

.The  joy  of  Henrietta  ai  the  prospect  of  becoming  Queen  of  Engkuid, 
mighty  howoTer,  bave  been  damped,  had  she  looked  back  to  the  last 
alliance  of  the  kind.  This  was  no  other  than  that  of  Margaret  ot 
Anjou,  the  queen  of  TTcnry  the  Sixth,  whose  misfortunes  had  so 
operated  on  the  minds  of  French  princesses,  that  though  the  English 
princes  liad  made  various  offers,  no  marriage  for  two  centuries  had 
been  Tcntured  upon.  Henrietta's  was  doomed  to  be  still  more 
disastrous. 

After  much  delay,  caused  by  the  reluctance  of  the  pope  to  grant  a 
dispensation  for  a  union  which  ho  foresaw  would  be  infeUcitous,  and  by 
the  death  of  James  the  First,  thirty  public  and  three  priTate  marriage 
artidea  yren  agreed  upon,  after  the  model  of  the  Spanish  contract  Bj 
the  nmeteenth  of  these  arttcles^  tiie  education  of  the  royal  ofispring, 
until  their  thirteenth  year,  iros  strictly  reserved  to  the  queen.  The 
ceremony  took  place  "  on  a  theatre  erected  in  front  of  Notre  Dame," 
May  21,  1625,  the  Due  de  Chevreuse  acting  as  tho  representative  of 
Charles,  who  had  already  despatched  Buckingham  to  conduct  his 
bride  to  England.  Her  arrival  there  was,  however,  delayed  some 
little  time,  ostensibly  by  a  suiMeii  and  severe  imlisposition  of  the 
queen-motlier  at  Amiens — a  procrastitiation  which  gave  rise  to  various 
Burmiaes.  The  pope,  on  the  one  hand,  is  reprinted  to  have  enjoined 
a  penance ;  Buckmgham,  on  the  other,  to  hare  arranged  an  oppor* 
tuntty,  of  which  it  is  certain  he  availed  himaeIC  for  a  farewell 
interriew  with  Anne  of  Austria,  the  idol  of  his  insane  devotion  at 
Paris.  Charles,  who  had  meanwhile  waited  at  Dover,  removed  to 
Canterbuiy,  whence^  on  Monday,  June  24,  ho  was  hastily  summoned 
to  receive  the  queen,  who  had  arrived  late  the  eveninji;  before.  '*  The 
king  rode  from  Canterbury,  and  eame  to  Dover  after  ten  of  the  clock, 
and  she  then  being  at  meat,  he  stayed  in  the  presence  till  she  had  done, 
which  she  advertised  of,  made  short  work,  rose,  went  unto  him,  kneeled 
down  at  his  foet,  took  and  kissed  his  hand.  The  king  took  her  up  in 
his  anns,  kissed  her,  and  talking  with  her,  caat  down  his  eyes  toward 
her  feet  (she  seooiing  higher  than  report  was^  readiing  to  his  shoulders), 
which  she  soon  perceiving,  discovered  and  showed  him  bar  shoes,  saying 
to  this  effect,  '  Sir,  I  stand  upon  mine  own  feet — I  have  no  helps  by 
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art ;  thus  high  I  ara,  and  am  neither  higher  nor  lower.' "  Again,  ■wc 
read  from  another  letter  ot  tlie  same  date,  and  from  the  aame  writer, 
**  So  soon  as  fihe  heard  he  was  come,  she  hasted  down  a  pair  of  stairs 
to  meet  him,  and,  offwing  to  kneel  down  and  to  Idas  his  band,  he 
wrapped  hw  up  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  her  mth  many  kisses." 

The  first  words  addressed  to  Charles  by  his  young  bride  expressed 
a  similar  sentiment  to  that  of  her  mother  when  introduced  to  Henry 
the  Fourth,  "  Sire,  jo  suis  venue  en  cc  pays  dc  vostre  mnjcste  pour 
cstre  cominandcc  de  vous."  She  reqiiestc'l  that  "he  would  inform  her 
of  her  faults  of  ignorance."  The  king  i  c  phed,  tenderly  kissing  away  her 
tears,  "  that  he  would  be  no  longer  master  of  himself  than  while  he  was 
servant  to  her."  There  was  much  in  iho  personal  demeanour  and 
eharacter  of  Charles,  as  developed  at  this  period,  which  was  calculated 
not  merely  to  re^assure  a  timid  girl,  hut  to  attract  the  lasting  regards 
of  an  affectionate  woman.  He  is  said  to  have  been  ''a  prince  of  comely 
presence ;  of  a  sweet,  grave,  but  melancholy  aspect ;  hiS'  fiice  was 
regular,  handsome,  and  well-complexionod ;  his  body  strong,  healthy, 
and  wcll-rnade,  and  tliougli  of  a  low  stature,  was  capable  to  endure  the 
greatest  fatigue.  lie  had  a  good  taste  of  Icarninfr,  and  more  than  an 
ordinary  .skill  in  tlie  hberal  arts,  especially  painting,  sculpture,  archi- 
tecture, and  medals.  lie  nr<|uired  the  noblest  collections  of  any  prince 
in  his  time,  and  more  than  ail  iho  kings  of  England  before  him.  He 
spoke  several  languages  very  well,  and  with  a  singular  good  grace, 
thougli  now  and  th«i,  when  he  was  warm  in  discourse,  he  was  indiuaUe 
to  stammw.  He  writ  a  tolerable  hand  for  a  king ;  but  his  sense  was 
strong,  and  his  style  laconic."  FVom  Oanterbuiy,  where  the  marriage 
ceremony  was  repeated,  they  proceeded  to  Gravesend,  and  thence  to 
London ;  and  here,  notwithstanding  the  ravages  of  the  plague, 
"whereof,  in  this  rear,  not  less  than  tliirtv-fivo  thousand  four  hundred 
and  seventeen  persons  died,"  and  the  revival  of  the  stringent  jiroclama- 
tion  against  Innlding,  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  every  endeavour  wa.s  made 
to  grace  her  arrival.  The  vessels  in  the  river  gave  her  a  voilcy  of 
fifteen  hundred  shot;  and  as  she  approached  Whitehall,  the  &scination 
of  her  appearance  and  manners,  added  to  fresh  rumours  of  hgar  kindly 
sentiments  towards  Ptotestantism,  ev«ry  moment  increased  the  popuW 
enthusiasm. 

Yet  notwithstanding  this  auspicious  commencement,  causes  wcro 
soon  originated  of  public  dissatisfaction  and  conjugal  disquiet.  The 
first  arose  from  the  queen's  absolute  refusal  to  be  cren  present  at  Uie 
coronation ;  whkh,  from  some  foigetfulness  or  want  of  judgment  upon 
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the  part  of  those  ta  power,  had  been  fixed  for  Candlemas  Day,  a  seaBon 
of  high  feetiYal  in  the  Bomuih  calendar,  sufficient  to  preclude  a  votary 
of  that  faith  from  attendance  at  a  owemonial  of  the  refotmed  chnn^ 

oven  had  she  been  willmg  to  receive  the  crown  at  the  ministration  of 
priests  vhose  authority  she  repudiated.  This  gave  the  deatli-blow  to 
her  popularity  with  the  nation,  which  was  aggravated  by  her  subse- 
quent refusal  to  join  in  the  coronation  of  the  kin?  in  Scotland  The 
queen's  example  encour«i«:^ed  her  suite  to  frivc  further  uinbragc  to  the 
English  people,  by  "  dancing."  and  aj)pcariiig  to  mock  tho  august  jir(.»- 
cession,  "as  they  viewed  its  progress  from  a  window."  Nor  was  the 
horizon  of  domestic  life  long  unclouded.  From  the  first  period  her 
marriage,  Henrietta  had  discoyered  that  Buckmgham,  the  intimate 
associate  of  the  kin^  was  a  true  Mead  to  neither  his  soTereign  nor 
horsdf ;  and  while  he  used  her  influence  to  forward  his  piufeBskms  to 
her  sister-in-law,  his  manner  evinced  so  little  of  either  courtesy  or 
prudence,  that,  as  she  aflerwards  c(»ifesBed,  "she  began  to  be  out  of 
conceit  witlt  the  king  her  husband  ;  and  Buckingham  lieightened  her 
disgust  into  aversion,  by  telling  lier  frniikly  tltat,  if  he  pleased,  he 
could  set  them  together  by  the  eara  And,  indeed,  so  he  did  to  such  a 
degree,  that  she  grew  melancholy,  and  longed  to  return  to  France." 
^0  completely,  however,  did  the  duke's  induence  with  her  husbaud 
prevail,  that  it  was  (mly  throng  bis  interference,  and  wilh  a  promise 
that  he  should  accompany  her,  that  she  obtained  permiesion  to  depsrty 
tliough  she  was  ultimately  obl^;ed  to  forego  the  Toyage,  in  consequence 
of  the  queen-mother's  refusal  to  admit  the  duke  at  die  PVendi  court 
To  Charles  himself  his  fiirourite  adopted  a  behaviour  the  freedom  of 
which  could  not  be  excused  evcu  by  intimacy.  "I  witnessed,"  writes 
Bassompierrc  himself,  "an  instance  of  great  boldness,  not  to  say 
impertinence,  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  which  was,  when  he  saw 
MB  the  most  heated"  (the  marshars  mission  being  to  demand  explana- 
tions) "  lie  lau  up  suddenly,  and  threw  himself  between  the  king  and 
saying,  'I  am  come  to  keep  the  peace  between  you  two  1"'  But 
the  shrewd  ambassador  at  once  took  off  his  hat,  and  thereby  thwarted 
Buckingham's  curiosity,  thus  changing  an  audience  into  a  prtvate  con* 
▼ersation,  and  reminding  the  duke  of  his  want  of  respect  in  remaining 
covered  before  his  sovereign.  A  disparity,  also,  in  tsstet^  or  raUier 
disiwsitions,  between  the  newly-mairied  pair,  became  the  fertile  source 
of  frequent  dissension ;  for  while  Henriettas  liveliness  of  temper 
rendered  her  tlic  ready  patroness  of  "plays  and  pastorals "  in  which 
&hc  hcrscli,  and  her  maidjt  of  honour,  acted  the  several  parts,  a  pro- 
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ceeding  ^IdiSi  Frynne  severely  Gensand  in  his  ffuirio  MatHoF,  on 
tlie  other  hand,  Ciiiarlefl^  immediafcelj  upon  his  aooession,  had  reformed 
the  court*  and  e^qieiUed  "  tho  foolsy  buffoon^  and  othw  familiars  of 

James."  These  minor  troubles,  however,  soon  happily  terminated  in 
the  removal  of  the  queen's  attendants,  who,  by  artful  intrigue,  had  so 
fomented  connubial  strife,  as  to  cause  Charles  deeply  to  regret  those 
condittnns,  which,  once  weakly  conceded,  he  could  not  subsequently 
decline  without  compunction.  For  as  tlicir  own  behaviour  compelled 
the  king  to  vitiate  tlio  contract  in  assuniiiig  a  determined  attitude  of 
resistance  towxu'ds  his  queen's  doniostics,  tho  fuUU  result  of  tho  crooked 
policy  wUch  allowed  such  marriage  artides  exhibited  itself  in  after- 
jeani,  on  the  aocesaon  to  the  throne  of  a  progeny  whose  expulsion 
was  wrought  out  by  the  influCTce  of  the  same  tenets.  The  rratoration 
of  the  mass  at  Wliilehall  roused  aU  the  religious  opposition  of  the 
people.  Charles's  authority  in  his  own  palace  was  repudiated  by  the 
queen's  suite,  on  the  ground  that  lie  "  had  nothing  to  do  with  them 
beinj^  a  heretic,"  until  after  resisting  several  direct  indici  tions  of  the  king's 
desire  for  tlieir  departure,  they  were  at  length  forcibly  removed  from 
tho  queen's  lodgings  in  a  manner  most  undignified;  for  "while  tho 
women  howled  and  laiuontcd,  as  if  they  liad  been  going  to  execution, 
the  yeomen  of  the  guard  thrust  them  and  all  their  countryfolkes  out  of 
the  queen's  lodgings,  and  locked  the  doors  after  them ;  the  queen,  mean- 
time, grewe  very  tmpatient»  and  brake  the  glass  windows  with  her  fiste." 
The  king  appears  to  have  oompounded  for  disoourteqr  by  munificence ; 
for,  notwithstanding  their  short  rendence,  and  his  disgust  at  thoir 
conduct,  he  hberally  presented  them  "  with  eleven  thousand  pounds  in 
money,  and  about  twenty  thousand  pounds  wortli  of  jewels."  Tho 
immediate  effects  of  this  expulsion  were  temporary  :  a  deep  despon- 
dency on  the  queen's  part,  Tiotwithstanding  tho  politic  advice  of  her 
mother,  "to  accede  in  all  things  to  her  husband,  except  in  religious 
points;"  and  a  declaration  of  war  by  France ;  Buckingham,  who  was 
its  chief  instigator,  being  commissioned  to  conduct  the  latter,  and  the 
former  evil  aUeyiated  in  a  measure  by  the  embasqr  of  Basnmpierre. 
The  offidal  dntiesy  and  their  issuo^  of  these  two  noblnnen,  were  as 
opposite  as  their  conduct  of  them.  The  duke  managed  the  war  *'more 
with  the  gaieties  of  a  courtier  than  the  arts  of  a  soldier,"  which 
accounts  for  its  ill  success  ;  but  the  marshal  evinced  no  less  integrity 
than  perception  in  availing  himself  of  the  absence  of  Buckingham  to 
bring  the  royal  couple  to  a  1>cttcr  tmderstanding  of  each  other's  mutual 
dii^xisiUon,  so  as  to  deduce  kom  the  lung  himself  a  confession  as  to 
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the  aich-plotier  of  domestic  Btrife — **  Hj  wife  and  I  were  never  upon 
better  terms ;  ahe  ahoiring  herself  so  loving  to  me  by  her  discretion 
on  all  occasion^  that  it  makes  us  all  wonder  at  and  esteem  her."  Her 
experience  of  tlio  malignant  influence  almost  precluded  the  possibility 
of  Henrietta's  sympathising  with  the  kinj^  in  his  regret  at  the  duke's 
assassination;  which  he  bitterly  lamented,  notv  itbstanding  that  by  this 
event  tho  greatest  barrier  to  his  married  happiness  was  removed,  and, 
fVom  that  nobleman  Wiw^  tho  object  of  the  popular  hato,  it  withdrew 
tliO  chief  obstruction  of  the  subjectij'  love  to  their  king." 

The  advent  of  the  future  hope  of  England,  in  the  birth  of  a  Prince 
of  Wales  (the  first  child,  Charles  James,  having  scarcely  survived 
a  day,)  inspired  but  little  popular  joy ;  and  as  the  nativity  of  the 
young  prince  was,  in  the  few  next  years,  followed  by  that  of  the 
Princess  Mary,  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  the  Second,  and 
the  Princess  Elizabeth,  each  addition  to  the  royal  family  was  distrust- 
fully regarded  as  of  a  less  fitting,  because  less  decidedly  Protestant, 
clai!Tiant  to  the  crown,  than  the  offspring  of  the  Queen  of  Bohemia. 
The  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  was,  however,  harbingcrcd  by  a 
supernatural  j)rcsa^u  of  no  connnuii  glory,  in  tho  "appearance  of  a 
star  at  noon-day  which  elicited  "  numerous  poetical  rhapsodies  of 
wonder  and  admiration,"  eq^ually  sincere,  though  less  precious,  proofs 
of  loyalty  tlian  the  present  <^  ambergris,  china  basons,  a  dock,  and 
four  pictures  by  Tintoret  and  Titian,"  proffered  to  the  queen  on  the 
birth  of  the  Plrincess  Elisabeth. 

Perhaps  the  period  of  the  greatest  hapinness  and  splendour  of 
Charles  the  First  and  Henrietta  was  about  1633.  Their  second  son, 
James,  was  then  born,  and  his  birth  was  celebrated  by  a  masque  given 
by  the  <^cntlcmen  of  Lincoln's  Tnn  and  the  Temple  to  tho  king  and 
queen.  At  this  period  tho  court  was  adorned  by  the  presence  of 
many  ecleliratcd  men.  Waller  was  producing  his  lyrics  in  it^  honour; 
Vandyke  was  immortalising  not  only  tho  beauty  of  the  quoen,  but  tho 
person  of  her  husband,  as  well  as  of  all  the  most  distinguished  of  his 
eourtien.  Inigo  Jones  was  not  only  rearing  public  buildings,  but 
devising  masques  and  ballets  for  the  royal  pleasure ;  and  Ben  Jonson 
and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  were  writing  their  great  dramas.  Yet 
already  dark  clouds  lowered.  The  popular  dislike  to  Henri  f^i's 
religion  soon  associated  itself  with  every  act  and  feeling  of  herself. 
Her  mother,  being  di-lvcn  from  the  friendly  asylum  of  the  French 
court  liy  her  son's  imnatuial  mahgnity,  "insomuch  that  Louis  even 
plotted  her  destruction/'  tho  filial  solicitude  of  Henrietta,  who,  in  tho 
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extremity  of  tlic  queen-mother's  affliction,  affectiouatoly  invited  her 
to  England,  and  for  Ufo  years  entertained  her  vith  the  distindaon 
beooming  her  station  even  in  the  plenitude  of  power,  though  equally 
natural  as  praiaeworthy>  was  Tituperated  and  misrepreeented  by 
fonatical  malice.  But  the  daughter's  early  acquaintance  mth  perse- 
cution heralded  the  dawning  greatness  of  the  heroic  Avife  ;  and  as 
her  husband's  perils  grew  more  imminent  in  the  threatening  storm  of 
political  anarchy,  her  promptitude  and  talent,  stimulated  to  keenest 
exercise  by  conjugal  affection,  proved  lier  no  degenerate  (leseeiidant  of 
the  favourite  monarch  of  France.  Burnet,  indeed,  whose  dislike  is 
mauifest,  accuses  her  of  *  fondness  for  intrigues,  and  want  of  judg- 
ment," and  affirms  that  "  to  her  litUo  practices,  as  well  as  to  the  king's 
own  temper,  the  sequel  of  all  his  misfortunes  was  owing but  this  is 
rebutted  in  part  by  the  testimony  <^  a  political  opponent,  who  speaks 
of  her  abhorrence  of  mischief  as  well  known,  and  also  by  the  impression 
her  sagacity  invariably  produced  to  the  encouragement  of  her  partisans, 
and  to  the  fear  of  the  parhamentary  council.  It  is  indeed  to  be 
lamented  that  Tletirietta's  feelings,  by  a  too  common  error  of  her  sex, 
somewhat  inij)airc<l  her  judjrmcnt,  and  at  times  frustrated  the  success 
of  those  plans  so  felicitously  {iropouiided,  under  adverse  circumstances, 
by  her  zeal  and  energy.  Accordingly,  we  find  her,  in  the  year  1639, 
the  memorable  epoch  of  the  king's  iuauspiciouM  expedition  to  Scotland, 
raising  no  less  than  forty  thousand  pounds  from  the  Roman  Oatbolics 
of  Sng^d  in  his  behalf ;  yet,  shortly  b&bt  the  pacification,  with 
singular  imprudenoep  encouraging  him  in  a  measure  destrucUre  of  the 
whole  previous  benefit  whidi,  if  consummated,  would  for  ever  have 
alienated  that  countiy  from  the  royal  interesti^  viz.,  the  execution  of 
the  Earl  of  Loudon.  So  obstinate  is  she  represented  to  have  been 
upon  this  occasion,  that  it  was  not  until  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  "  took 
lier  uj)  short,'^  and  "  let  her  know  she  was  a  subject  a.s  well  as  himself," 
that  she  relaxed  her  jiertinacious  severity.  Such  instances,  however, 
of  violation,  not  niore  of  the  general  sentiments  of  feminine  sensibility 
than  of  her  own  natural  characteristic,  only  appear  when  her  prido 
was  injured  by  a  want  of  respect  to  herself,  or  by  some  perilous 
sacrifice  of  safety  or  dignity  iuTolved  on  the  part  of  her  now  fondly- 
oher^ed  consort  Her  sorrow  at  the  fi^te  of  the  high-minded  Strafifonl, 
amply  retrieved  her  character  for  humanity.  She  herself  declared  to 
Madame  de  Hotteville,  that  "  she  did  all  she  could  to  save  him  ;  not  a 
day  passed  over  her  head  but  she  closetted  the  most  violent  of  the 
£M;tion,  induced  Lord  Danby,  one  of  his  greatest  enemies,  to  defend 
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faim,  and  ahed  abundance  of  teara  yrhen.  the  intelligence  of  his  ezecntioo 
reached  her  ;**  the  king  and  herself  as  she  expresBod  it,  hdng  both 
aenaiblo  that  his  death  would  some  day  or  other  rob  the  one  of  life  and 

the  otlicr  of  rest 

Dtuing  the  king's  absenoe  in  Scotland,  Henrietta  took  up  her 
residence  at  Oatlands,  whence,  tlirongh  tlic  instmraentality  of  an 
officer  on  duty,  the  parliament  endeavoured  to  decoy  the  royal 
children  into  their  own  grasp,  find  had  planned  a  nocturnal  attack 
upon  the  house,  the  better  to  effect  their  design.  The  queen,  however, 
was  speedily  informed  by  a  loyal  soldier  of  the  plot,  and  arming  her 
nrranta,  die  **henMlf  went  to  take  tiie  air  in  the  puk**  during  the 
anziotts  interval,  which  elapsing  without  any  hostile  demooatration, 
she  prevented  their  recurrence  by  removing  to  Hampton  Courts  with 
her  own  guards;  and  while  the  parliament,  ashamed  of  detection, 
overwhelmed  her  with  apologies,  she  employed  tiie  remamder  of  the 
king's  absence  in  winning  friends  to  his  cause ;  amongst  others, 
inducing  "  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  to  renew  his  allegiance."  Yet, 
witli  a  strange  contradiction  of  behaviour,  no  sooner  was  Charles 
returned,  than  she  frustrated,  by  her  hasty  imprudence,  a  politic 
stratagem  for  hiij  protection.  The  king,  who  iiad  resolved  on  a  bold 
attempt  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  seize  the  five  members  who  the 
day  before  had  been  impeached  of  hi^  treason,  confided  bis  design  to 
his  queen,  who»  unaUe  to  restrain  her  exultation  till  the  whole  was 
acoomplidied,  revealed  the  plot  to  that  "busy  stateswoman,  the 
Countess  of  Carlisle,"  as  Sir  Philip  Warwick  calls  her,  "who  had 
changed  her  gallant  from  Strafford  to  Hr.  Pym,  to  whom  it  was  dis- 
covered in  time  for  him  to  effect  his  escape.  Upon  the  failure  of  this 
attempt,  although  ruined  by  licrsclf,  the  queen  fell  into  a  rage,  and 
called  Charles  *  poltroon,'  yet  he  expressed  no  reproach  ;  but,  a.s  .slie 
feelingly  allowed,  made  her  do  penance  for  her  oversight  by  her  own 
repentance."  As  popular  fury  grow  more  exiLspcratcd,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  queen  should  quit  Hampton  for  Dover,  whither  the  king  was 
to  accompany  her,  in  order  to  secure  her  safe  and  speedy  transit  to 
the  States  of  Holkmd — her  ostensible  mission  bang  to  convey  thither 
the  princess  royal,  who  had  some  time  previously  been  betrothed  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  With  mournful  tenderness,  at  this  the  first  painful 
season  of  lengthened  separation,  Charles  watched  along  the  shore  "  for 
four  leagues"  the  receding  vessel,  feeling  that  he  now  stood  alone  in  a 
realm  over  which  his  autliority,  thouti;h  nominally  acknowledged,  had 
no  real  and  substantial  sway  from  the  loyalty  of  attachment 
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With  her  usual  self-€ommand,  however,  the  queen,  notwithstamliiig 
the  pressure  of  domestic  grief,  immediately  upon  her  arriv.'U  iu 
Holland,  where  her  reception  ma  most  cordial,  exhibited  all  those 
powers  of  diplomacy  whidi  her  extraordinary  fiiacinations  ao  etrongly 
seconded.  Her  el^  object  waa  to  effect  a  loan  upon  the  crown 
jeweli^  which  she  carried  with  her,  and  upon  those  helon^ng  to 
hersdf ;  but  the  tact  with  which  ahe  won  over  to  her  cause  the  burgo- 
masters, who,  inexperienced  in  tlie  rules  of  common  courtesy,  received 
her  without  any  external  mark  of  respect,  appears  little  short  of  tlio 
inarvellous.  So  efficient]}'  did  they  co-opcrntc  with  her,  that  in  little 
more  than  a  ycai-  she  raised  two  millions  of  pounds,  and  sailed  from 
bchcveling  for  EiiLdand  with  eleven  transports,  her  fleet  being  con- 
voyed by  the  famous  Dutch  admiral.  Van  Tromp.  Upon  this  voyage 
she  experienced  all  the  horrors  of  death,  and  was  obliged  to  put 
back,  in  the  strangest  condition  of  personal  discomfort^  to  a  little 
port  near  the  Hagney  whence  a  fortnight  aftert  she  reached  England, 
under  so  close  a  pursut  by  the  parliamentary  yesBels,  that  their 
^ot  awoke  her  as  she  lay  asleep  in  her  bed  the  next  morning.  A 
remarkable  anecdote  is  here  told  of  her  heroism  :  she  had  an  ugly 
hut  fnvonritc  la|)-dog,  and  upon  her  quitting  the  cottage  during  the 
liottest  of  the  enemy's  fire,  she  suddenly  remembered  that  her  pet  had 
been  deserted  ;  without  a  moment's  hesitation  she  returned,  brought 
it  away  from  within  reach  of  the  camion,  and  then  went  to  conceal 
herself  iu  the  caves  near  the  village.  The  whole  country  waa  **  now 
filled  with  gossip"  respecting  her  courage  and  perils.  Lord  Newcastle, 
with  a  body  of  troops,  conducted  her  to  York — ^the  Roman  Catholics 
came  from  all  quarters  to  enlist  in  her  ranks — Battm's  disloyalty 
was  loudly  omsured,  as  having  designedly  pointed  his  cannon  at 
Burlington  at  the  very  house  in  which  she  lodged, — and  the  romantic 
enthusiasm  which  hailed  her  escape,  caused  her  escort  Soon  to  find 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  fjrce.  The  queen,  eaj^erly  taking 
advantage  of  their  zeal,  drew  partisans  over  to  the  royal  cause  so 
universally,  tlint  c\  cn  Sir  Hugh  Cholmoudley,  the  governor  of  Scar- 
borough, who  had  already  defeated  the  royalists,  promised  to  deliver 
up  the  town,  and  iSir  John  Ilothaui  was  ready  to  open  the  gates  of 
Uull,  wliich  be  had  rudely  shut  against  the  king.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten,  too,  that  this  display  of  mental  energy  followed  doeely  upon 
a  period  of  deep  personal  affliction.  When  in  Holland,  Henrietta  had 
learned  the  death  of  her  mother,  in  the  midst  of  hardships,  and  alone  ; 
tho  sotrowing  daughter  not  having  been  permitted  to  console  the  hist 
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hours  of  her  persecuted  parent  It  baa  been  patheticaUy  remarked  tliat 
this  prince88>  who  had  **  brought  a  marriage  portion  of  six  hundred 

tbousnnd  crowns,  and  diamonds  and  jewels  worth  tlirce  millions  more, 
who  had  founded  two  hospitals  and  several  charitable  institutions, 
was  dying  in  a  foreign  land  in  a  stato  of  indigence,  though  mother  of 
the  king  of  France,  and  thoiijjjh  three  of  her  daaf;liters  liad  married 
kings."  Charles  had  dreaded  that  her  expulsion  from  tlic  kingdom  by 
liis  own  subjects  "  would  occasion  a  further  alienation  of  the  mind  of 
liis  wife"  from  that  religion  "which,"  he  writes,  "is  the  only  thing 
wherein  we  differ ; "  yet  again,  upon  her  return,  his  enemies  evinced  but 
sli^t  sincerity  in  the  promise  which  they  had  given,  "  that  tlicy  would 
do  all  in  theh*  power  to  make  her  happy,  if  she  would  o«nitiDue  in 
Engkuid  nor  waa  it  until  when,  upon  her  march  to  Oxford,  the  king 
met  her  at  Edge  Hill,  that  a  gleam  of  transitory  sundiiae  irradiated 
her  path  amidst  tlio  revelry  of  the  tlien  triumphant  court,  and  that 
hope — fallacions  ! — whispered  a  renewal  of  tlie  happier  years  of  her 
life.  8hort  respite  was  allowed  from  care  and  peril :  ujwn  the  cvo 
of  the  battle  of  Newbury  it  was  clear  that  Oxford  was  no  safe 
asylum,  and  Charles,  uiixiuuis  fur  the  queen,  whose  health,  impaired  by 
vicissitude,  excited  his  tcnderest  precaution,  insomuch  as  to  elicit  the 
taunt  of  Sir  Philip  Warwick^  that  **  he  was  always  more  chary  of  her 
person  than  of  his  business,"  escorted  his  reluctant  wife  to  Abingdon. 
The  bitterness  of  their  partmg,  though  deprived  of  its  fuU  intensity 
from  the  ignorance  of  either  that  it  was  to  be^  as  it  afterwards  proved, 
for  ever,  yet  was  at  the  time  augmented  by  the  frail  condition  of  hor 
health,  which  appealed  to  every  impulse  of  conjugal  affection  for 
support,  and  by  the  contrast  between  the  glory  of  her  entrance  into 
Oxford  and  the  disheartening  circumstances  under  \vhicli  she  now 
quitted  those  walls,  which  were  amongst  the  very  last  to  main^jLin  the 
standard  of  loyalty  against  rebellion. 

The  king's  distress  at  her  hapless  condition  is  forcibly  expressed  in 
his  Inrief  note  written  in  French  to  her  physician — **  Hayeme  1  for  tiie 
love  of  me,  go  to  my  wife  1  C.  R."— Arrived  at  Bxeter,  she  found  the 
citizens  already  preparing  for  a  siege,  and  remitted  a  sum  ctf  money 
to  the  king,  which  she  had  received  from  Anne  of  Austria ;  with 
(^racteristic  self-denial,  scarcely  retaining  sufficient  to  supply  her  own 
wants ;  and,  at  tlie  advance  of  Lord  Essex  at  the  head  of  the  rebels, 
only  a  fortnight  after  the  birth  of  the  Princess  Henrietta  (June  16, 
1644),  she  applied  to  him  for  safe  conduct  to  Bath,  where  she  hoped  to 
recruit  her  strength,  and  obtain  some  repose  for  her  shattered  spirits^ 
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To  her  application,  tbe  brutal  answer  was  returned,  that  "the  earl 
inteoded  to  escort  her  to  London,  where  the  Parliament  were  resolved 
to  impeach  her;"  a  reply  whidi  elidted  from  the  queen  the  touching 

sentiment  expressed  to  tiie  Duke  of  Ilannlton,  God  Toi^Te  them  for 
their  rebellion,  as  I  assure  you  I  forgive  them  from  my  heart  what 
they  tlo  ngninst  me."  Her  reputation  for  courage  "was  also  enhanced 
by  a  display  of  fortitude  upon  this  fearful  occasion,  which  amazed  her 
attendants.  Rallying  by  one  strong  effort  of  the  will  her  enervated 
powers,  Henrietta  rose  to  meet  the  emergency  with  all  the  undaunted 
retiolutiou  ot  iliai  siro  who  had  been  iudeed  the  firsi  warrior  of  liis 
age.  In  disguise,  and  almost  Minting  with  pain  and  weakness,  she 
cacaped,  with  her  confessor  and  two  fidthful  adherents,  to  a  hut  on  the 
road  to  Plymouth,  leaving  her  infiut  behind  to  the  protection  of  a  few 
loyal  fbUowen,  upon  whose  fidelity  she  oould  rely,  and  set  sail  from 
Pendennb  only  ten  days  before  Charles  arrived  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Exeter.  So  closely  was  she  pursaed  by  the  parliamentary  cruisers, 
that  her  captain  set  every  sail,  and  being  impeded  by  a  shot  from  the 
enemy,  was  about,  at  the  queen's  command,  to  set  fire  to  the  magazine 
rather  than  allow  his  vessel  to  bo  taken,  when  he  was  rescued  by  a 
French  fleet  from  Dieppe,  under  whoso  escort  she  reached  Chastcl ; 
whence,  on  foot,  ill,  destitute,  and  exhausted^  the  unhappy  queen  mado 
her  way  "over  tiie  rocks ''to  the  abode  of  some  peasants;  "all  the 
strokes  of  fortune  upon  her  magnanimous  soul,  l&e  the  breaking  of 
the  waves  upon  a  rock  of  diamonds}  unable  to  shake,  but  only  washing 
it  to  a  greater  brightness." 

After  remaining  four  months  at  the  baths  cS  Bourbon,  she  came 
to  Paris,  where  "  the  king  and  queen,  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  went 
out  to  receive  her,  with  every  testimony  of  tender  friendship  ;"  and 
the  Louvre,  the  place  of  her  birth,  with  St.  Germain  for  a  coimtry 
seat,  was  assigned  to  her  as  a  residence,  with  a  pension  of  twelve 
thousand  crowns  a  month  ;  the  last,  according  to  more  than  one 
authority,  being  contributed  by  the  French  clergy.  But  affection 
oould  not  obliterate  the  blight  of  care;  ''at  this  time  she  was  so 
much  disfigured  by  ilhiess  and  misfortune^  that  she  had  scarce  any 
marks  of  her  beauty  lelk^  though  the  expression  of  her  face  had 
something  in  it  still  so  agreeable  as  charmed  everybody  that  saw 
her.**  Her  temper,  naturally  so  gay,  was  now  saddened  by  grief; 
yet,  "  even  when  the  tears  trickled  down  her  checks,  if  any  one 
happened  to  pass  a  jest,  sho  suppressed  them  as  well  as  she  was 
able,  to  please  the  company ;  while  tlie  gravity  of  woe  rendered  her 
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moro  coiisMerablo  th.aii  sho  would  have  been,  perhaps,  if  she  had  ncTcr 
kiiovvu  sorrow.'* 

Devoted  as  eyer  to  lier  hufiband'a  intereBts»  ber  advice,  if  promptly 
followed  after  his  auoceasea  in  the  w€8t»  bj  a  march  upoa  London, 
would  doubtlesB  have  changed  the  final  aqtect  of  the  war,  although  hb 
resistance  to  her  injunction  by  Sir  William  Davenant»  that  "  he  should 
part  with  the  church  for  his  peace  and  security,"  proved  not  only  her 
want  of  unity  with  him  in  matters  of  faith,  but  her  ignomnce  of  tlint 
hi'^^h  tone  of  jirinciplc  whicli  induced  the  king  s  resolution  to  maintain 
his  oath  inviolate,  even  at  the  hazard  of  his  life.  His  precept  to  his 
son,  upon  his  blessing,  "  never  to  yield  to  any  conditions  that  were 
dishoTiourablc,  or  derogatory  to  legal  authority,  though  it  wore  for  tho 
solving  of  his  (the  king's)  Ufe,"  be  fllufltFated  bj  enmplc,  and  was  thus 
spaied  that  disquiet  of  mind**  which  is  sharper  than  the  axe  of  the 
executioner.  Charleses  idea  of  a  persecuted  chtiicb  was,  that  it  did 
not  thereby  become  less  pure,  though  less  fortunate ;  but  having 
no  dependence  upon  Henrietta's  counsels  in  these  respects,  wo  find 
him  making  an  exception  to  his  son  in  that  total  direction  by 
tho  queen,  which  he  recommended  to  his  observance  "in  all  other 
things." 

During  her  residence  in  Paris,  besides  effecting  a  treaty  with 
Holland  and  France,  she  set  on  foot  a  ncgociation  of  marriage  between 
her  son  and  the  Princess  of  Orange,  and  attached  several  malcoutenia 
to  tho  king's  party  by  receiving  them  at  her  court ;  but  SO  straitened 
were  her  resources  by  the  king's  demands,  that  upon  the  arrival  of  the 
Fdnoe  of  Wales,  followed  by  that  of  his  infiint  sister  Henrietta  (who 
had  been  restored  to  her  mother  by  the  courage  of  Lady  Morton),  the 
queen's  condition  was  truly  deplorable.  Both  the  royal  children  had 
escaped  with  imminent  peril — the  princess,  disguised  as  a  boy,  was 
carried  by  the  eomitess  to  Dover,  and  increased  tlic  hazard  of  detec- 
tion by  endeavouring,  with  child-like  simplicity,  to  inform  every  one 
that  "  she  was  not  a  beggar-boy,  but  the  princess."  Notwithstanding 
that  the  queen  herself,  with  all  the  endurance  of  woman's  fond  idolatry, 
had  been,  to  use  her  own  words,  ready  to  die  with  famine,  rather  than 
not  send  her  husband  the  means  of  maintaining  bis  rights,  though 
she  had  already  affliction  enough  to  bear,  which  without  his  love 
she  could  not  do^  but  his  service  surmounted  all," — ^the  last  drop  of 
anguish  was  even  then  distilling  and  the  horrid  tragedy  rapidly  drew 
to  a  close.  For  some  time  no  tidings  had  reached  her  from  England, 
and  when  at  length  the  ill-fated  messenger  arrived,  he  bore  the  intel« 
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ligence  tliat  the  faction  of  Scottish  covenanters,  in  whom  sho  hatl 
admonished  tlickiiig  never  to  confide,  had  basely  sold  tlicir  sovereign 
to  the  liliiglish  parUamcnt,  which  had  resolved  to  bring  him  to  a  mock 
trial.  Stnu^  to  the  heart  ynSa  amazement  and  confiirion,  ahe  sent 
a  paper  to  the  pariiamen^  ocmtaming  a  very  pasaonate  lamentation 
of  the  Bad  conditicm  the  king  her  husband  was  in,  denring  that  they 
■would  grant  her  a  pass  to  come  over  to  him,  ofieriug  to  use  all  her 
credit  with  him  to  give  them  satisfaction  ;  and  if  tliis  were  denied, 
she  implored  only  permission  to  perform  the  duties  she  owed  him,  to 
be  near  him  in  the  uttermost  extremity.  It  will  scarcely  be  believed 
that  the  ambassador  Paw  could  not  get  lenvo  to  seethe  king;  an<l 
tliough  the  queen's  paper  was  delivered  to  the  parliament,  it  was  flung 
aside,  with  the  observation  tliat  the  house  had,  in  1643,  voted  his 
majesty  guilty  of  high  treason/' 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  misery  to  whidi  Henrietta  was  at  this 
moment  reduced.  Not  only  was  she  torn  with  the  meet  terrible 
anxietiea  regarding  the  safety  of  her  bnsbaud,  but  she  was  herself  in 
the  midst  of  the  tenrofs  of  civil  war,  and  reduced  to  the  most  complete 
destitution.  The  war  of  the  Fnuide  was  raging  in  and  around  Paris, 
and  on  the  eventful  6  th  of  January,  when  the  count  escaped  to  St. 
Germain-en-Layo,  and  her  sister-in-law,  the  qnccn-rcgcnt,  was  thenco 
attacking  the  city,  Henrietta  was  also  beleaguered  in  the  Louvre  by  the 
Fronde  faction,  and  reduced  to  absolute  famine.  There  Cardinal  Retz, 
the  head  of  that  faction,  found  her, — her  last  loaf  eaten,  her  last  fagot 
consumed,  and  without  money  to  purchase  further  fire  or  food.  The 
suow  was  falling  fest^  and  her  youngest  child,  four  'years  old,  was 
lying  in  bed  as  the  only  means  of  warmth.  At  that  moment  she 
was  writing  an  agonised  letter  to  the  French  ambaiwador  in  London, 
imploring  him  to  obtain  leave  for  her  to  join  her  husband,  as  she  had 
reoeiTed  the  news  that  ho  was  about  to  be  brought  to  trial  for  his  life. 
A  more  absolute  picture  of  human  misery  is  not  to  be  conceived.  It 
was  pecuniarily  relieved  by  a  grant  from  the  parliament  of  Paris  of 
20,000  livres. 

Kot  many  days  after  Charles's  murder,  the  unfortunate  Henrietta 
was  told  a  sham  story,  that  the  king  had  been  carried  from  liis  prison 
to  the  scaffold,  with  a  design  to  cut  off  his  head,  but  that  the  populace 
opposed  it ;  yet  notwithstanding  this  compassionate  ruse^  lierised  by 
Lord  Jermyn,  the  diodk  was  so  great  as  to  cause  hw  to  cookBo,  after* 
wards^  her  astcmishment  that  die  ever  survived  such  a  misfinrtune. 
PeiBOoal  calamity  she  had  endured  eren  in  the  extreme  <tf  oorporeal 
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vrcaknesR ;  she  bad  been  iudeod  steeped  in  poverty  to  the  very 
lips,  aud, 

Like  the  Pontic  OMMNh  of  old  dagu, 
HMfadoBpoiiOM; 

but  now  her  heart  had  loat  its  source  of  earthlj  happiness,  and  the 
external  mourning  which  die  wore  ever  afterwards,  ai^fficient  proof  of 
the  abaurdity  of  the  popular  report  of  her  Bubaequent  marriage  wiUi 

Lord  Jcrmyn,  was  a  sincere  type  of  that  fixed  aadness  of  thought 
which  time  l  o  ;M  not  remove,  if  it  enabled  her  to  dissemble.  She 
stirnved,  the  relict  of  him  with  whom  in  life  slic  liad  iiiinglrd  each 
aspiration  of  hope — eacli  de^ponflinn;  gloora  of  care  ;  and  now  the 
unseen  iinagt'  of  "  her  king,  hor  husband,  and  her  frieud,"  uas  to  fill 
the  void  witliiu  her  bicai>t,  even  as  in  his  last  hour  the  significant  word 
Remember !  uttered  to  Juxon  as  the  monarch  delivered  to  liun  the 
jewel  of  the  George,  which  contained  her  portrait  "  under  the  upper 
aide,"  expressed  with  striking  pathos  the  fond  tenacity  with  which 
Charlea,  despising  life  for  its  own  aake»  dung  to  that  last  ray  which 
afaone  upon  him  from  her. 

Anxious  to  escape  the  popular  tumults  in  Paris,  which  aggravated 
lier  distress,  the  widowed  queen  retired  to  St.  Germain,  whence^ 
notwithstanding  the  great  agony  she  was  in,  she  wrote  to  Charles 
the  Seconrl,  (Icsirinfr  him  to  repair  into  France  as  soon  as  possil^lo, 
and  not  to  swear  any  ])crson.s  of  his  coinu-il  till  she  could  speak  with 
him.  The  first  two  or  tliree  days  after  their  meeting  were  spent  in 
tears  and  lamentations  for  the  great  alteration  that  had  happened 
since  their  last  parting,  but  the  queen's  grief  was  soon  augmented  by 
the  reluctance  of  the  king  to  follow  any  advice,  and  by  the  distance 
which  he  observed  in  his  deportment"  It  was  resolved  that  Charies 
should  pass  over  into  Scotland,  whidi  latter  country,  disgusted  at 
Cromweira  usurpation,  had  made  offeni  to  tho  prince^  and  upon  his 
arrival  at  Jersey  he  was  immediately  proclaimed  king.  PrevioiLs  to 
this  event,  however,  the  escape  from  St.  James's  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  his  fifteenth  year,  had  been  eflfected 
under  very  sinornlar  cii  eiunstances.  We  abbreviate  the  account  from 
tlie  Stuart  papers  : — All  things  being  in  readiness,  tho  duke,  after 
supper,  with  his  brother  and  fsister,  went  to  play  at  hide  and  seek 
with  the  rest  of  tho  youug  people  in  tlie  house.  At  this  childish  sport 
the  duke  had  accustomed  himself  to  play  for  a  fortnight  together  every 
night,  hiding  in  places  so  difficult  to  find  that  l^tej  were  half  an  hour 
in  searching  for  him ;  at  the  end  of  whidi  time  he  came  out  of  his  own 
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accord.  This  vas  a  blind  for  his  design,  by  winch,  when  in  earaest, 
ho  secured  half  an  horn-  before  su^jpiciou  could  arise.  Upon  this 
occasion  he  locked  up  a  little  dog  which  used  to  follow  him,  and  passed 
by  a  bade  door  of  which  he  had  obtained  the  key  into  the  park, 
where  he  found  Bamfidd  and  a  footman  ready  to  receive  him,  who  put 
on  him  a  doak  and  a  periwig ;  after  which,  in  female  attire»  he  reached 
a  Dutch  yeeeel,  vrhich  waited  below  Graves^d.  Meanwhile,  orders 
were  issued,  upon  the  detection  of  his  flight)  to  watch  the  northern 
roads,  and  those  towards  Wales  ;  nor  was  the  pursuit  relinquished  till 
news  arrived  of  his  I;indin[^  in  Holland.  The  two  other  children,  tho 
Princess  Elizabeth  and  the  Dnko  of  Gloucester,  were  committed  to  tho 
Covnitc^is  of  Leicester,  to  be  treated  witliuut  any  addition  of  titles,  that 
they  might  not  be  tho  objects  of  respect,  to  draw  the  eyes  of  people 
towards  them ;  they  were  aftowards  removed  to  Carisbrook  Castle^ 
where  the  princess  died.  The  dnke^  from  (^romwdl's  suspicion  his 
becoming  a  favourite  with  the  disaffected,  was  allowed  to  embark  for 
Holland,  soon  after  the  end  of  the  year  1652.  To  obtain  some 
addition  to  her  straitened  resources,  Henrietta  applied,  through 
Cardinal  Mazarine,  to  Cromwell  for  her  dowry,  which  wa»  refused 
upon  a  plea  which,  as  the  queen  rctnarked,  reflected  less  upon  hei-self 
than  upon  the  realm  and  monarch  of  France ;  namely,  that  she  had 
never  becu  owned  for  queen  of  England.  In  spite,  however,  of  this 
national  insult,  Sfazarine,  of  w  hom  itwa.s  commonly  remarked  in  Paris, 
that  lie  had  less  fear  of  the  devil  than  of  Ohver  Cromwell,  concluded 
a  treaty  with'fingland,  by  whidi  it  was  stipulated  that  Henrietta  should 
leave  Paris,  the  IPr&uAi  queen,  when  appesled  to,  consoling  her  with 
the  trite  sentiment^  we  must  comply  with  the  times!  As  the  con* 
nezion  became  closer,  Charles  was  banisbed  from  Pirance,  and  immedi- 
ately entertained  by  the  King  of  Spain,  who  agreed  to  furnish  him 
•with  men  and  money,  for  the  invasion  of  England,  from  Flanders. 
Before  King  Charles  left  Paris  he  chauf^ed  his  religion,  by  whose  per- 
suasion is  not  known,  only  Cardinal  do  lletz  was  in  the  secret ;  it  was 
reported,  however,  that  the  queen  gave  notice  to  tho  King  of  Franco 
that  her  eldest  sou  waa  turned  Cathohc  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  she 
showed  her  anxiety  to  advance  her  own  rehgion,  both  by  adnsing 
the  king  to  agree  with  the  Scottish  demands,  and  by  evety  ^ort, 
through  the  Abb^  Montague,  during  her  residence  in  the  convent  of 
Chaillot,  which  she  had  founded,  to  bring  ov&r  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
to  her  faith.  With  the  Princess  Henrietta  she  had  no  difficulty ;  but 
the  duke,  who  was  encouraged,  with  strange  inconsistency,  by  his 
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brother,  tho  king,  to  remember  the  last  words  of  his  dead  &ther,  and 
be  constant  to  his  religion,  resiBted  erety  attempt  to  force  him  to 
continue  in  the  Jesuits'  College,  though  the  bishopric  of  Meti  and 
other  ecdesiastical  dignities  vere  guanuiteed  to  him.   So  nolent  mui 

the  domestic  persecution  of  the  duke  by  his  mother,  tliat  the  ^larquis 
of  Ormond  wa;s  despatched  to  demand,  on  the  part  of  the  king,  that 
his  brotlicr  sliciulfl  repair  to  his  presence  ;  and,  indeed,  conducted  his 
raiasion  with  the  greatest  delicacy  ;  yet  tho  (lueen.  in  her  exn -aeration 
at  his  witlidrawal,  refused  to  see  her  sou  when  ht*  olTt-red  to  take  leave 
of  her,  and  threw  his  letter  into  the  lire  m  liie  messenger's  sight 
For  nearly  two  years  a  coolness  was  thus  occasioned  between  herself 
and  her  children,  until  these  minor  evils  were  foi^gotten  in  the  auapicions 
restoration  of  their  former  greatness,  after  the  deatii  <^  CromweQ. 

Still,  the  queen,  so  long  the  victim  of  misfortune,  was  not  per* 
mitted  pwsonally  to  enjoy  this  season  of  reyiving  gloiy,  hi  conse- 
quence of  a  nuptial  contract  between  her  daughter  Henrietta  and 
the  Duke  of  Orleans.  And  even  her  subsequent  visit  t-o  England  was 
clouded  by  the  intelligence  of  the  deatli  of  tlic  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and 
the  scarcely  less  affecting  tidings  of  the  Duke  of  York's  intended 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Lord  Clarendon,  who  h«id  been  repre- 
sented to  her  aiid  the  Princess  of  Orange  as  totally  unworthy  of 
James's  affection.  The  wilj  chancellor,  however,  ultimately  overcame 
the  queen's  dislike ;  for,  while  he  professed  himself  so  shodced,  **  if  the 
union  had  taken  places  as  to  desure  the  woman  to  he  sent  to  the  Tower," 
he  practised  on  the  queen-mother  by  engaging,  thai  if  she  would 
relax  her  opposition,  to  get  parUamfflit  to  pay  her  debts.  Henrietta's 
return  to  Whitehall,  uhithcr  she  was  conducted  by  tho  former  route, 
with  even  more  magnificence  than  upon  her  bridal  entry,  caused  a 
paroxysm  of  long-silenced  grief  The  spectacle  of  her  emotion  at  the 
reviewal  of  scenes  associated  with  all  the  agonies  of  her  life  was,  indeed, 
great  and  terrible.  And,  after  the  death  of  the  widowed  Priucess  of 
Orange^  in  London,  aozious  to  secure  her  surviving  daug|iter  from  the 
virulence  of  the  small-poz,  which  had  proved  so  fatal  to  her  &mily, 
she  Idt  this  country,  the  scene  <^  early  tribulatum  and  the  ansdeties 
of  age,  and  <  i  ly  once  in  her  subsequent  life  revisited  it  for  &  brief 
interval  The  chateau  of  Colombo  about  four  leagues  from  Paris, 
afforded  a  refuge  for  the  few  remaining  yem-s  of  existence  to  this  tried 
vessel,  broken  by  the  storms  of  state  ;  and  the  year  1669  witnessed 
tho  sjuno  inflexible  courage  and  patience,  under  long  indisposition, 
whicli  Lad  su])ported  her  amidst  such  frequent  and  appaUing  trials. 
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At  the  first  increase  of  alarming  symptoms,  the  repeated  soUcitation  of 
fhoae  around  alono  indneed  hst  to  aUow  a  conBultation  of  physicians, 
who  pnmouneed  her  ease  not  dangeroiia,  though  painful ;  bat  when 
If.  Yalot  recommended  the  use  of  opium,  {he  queen  expreased  a  violent 

antipathy  to  the  remedy  which  in  previous  years  she  had  loamoel  from 
Dr.  Mayerno  was  inimical  to  her  oonatitutioo.  Her  objection  ^as  fatally 
overruled,  and  in  other  respects  some  ignorance  and  ■want  of  skill 
appear  to  have  been  exliibitcd  in  the  treatment  of  the  Rupposed 
disorder,  which  evinced  features  nearly  allied  to  those  of  decline.  A 
continued  stupor  beyond  the  expected  interval  of  repose  alarmed  her 
attendant,  who  summoned  the  physicians,  but  even  then  it  was  some 
time  before  the  &tal  truth  oould  be  perceived  in  the  reluctance  of 
affection  to  aduiowledge  it.  Henrietta  expired  Auguat  31, 1669,  at 
the  age  of  aixtj  yean ;  her  remains  being  removed  to  Ghaillot,  were, 
after  lying  in  atate,  conducted  at  ni^t,  with  all  the  sepulchral  magnifi- 
oence  of  departed  majesty,  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  and  her  heart 
enclosed  in  a  vessel  of  silver,  ■n-ith  the  following  inacription  in  Latin, 
waa  deposited  in  the  chapel  of  the  convent : — 


BsnuHm  mHTa,  qobk  w  wtoTAitp,  nAvci^  looiiiAra^  ahd 

n.iranTER  of  hfv^^t  tv  .  rni:  cosqrERon  of  rKAVi  f: : 
wirs  lit  cmitus  l,  itue  uxaixa,  livtasK  or  cuauxs  u.,  lut  lisgioaui. 
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Very  few  of  our  English  queens  lutre  equal  claims  on  the  sjmpathj  of 
posterity  with  Catherine  f  T^raganza,  consort  of  Charles  the  Second, 
who,  from  the  gloomy  walls  of  a  monastery  in  which  her  youth  had 
hern  passed,  was  suddenly  called  forth  to  become  the  rulinji;  star  of 
tlio  licentious  court  of  her  husband,  onn  of  the  most  dissolute  princes  in 
Europe.  Wholly  ignorant  of  society,  mul  ul  the  customs  of  the  country 
to  which  she  was  transplanted,  Catherine,  who  at  the  time  of  her 
man  iagc  was  in  her  tveoiy-fifih  year,  was,  although  adorned  with 
most  of  the  virtues  and  amiable  traits  of  charaeter  whieh  become  a 
woman  and  a  queen,  tiirough  an  unfortunate  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances,  reduced  to  the  humiliating  situation  of  a  cypher  in  her 
own  court  Amid  all  the  revdry  and  pageimtry  that  sunounded  the 
Merry  Sfonarch,  Cathciine  passed  a  joyless  existence,  blessed  neither 
with  the  honours  of  tlic  wife,  the  mother,  nor  the  queen.  Yet  in  rcJility 
she  was  fer  more  to  lie  cnvieil  for  her  simplicity  and  j!;oodness  of  heart, 
which  sceiiied  to  l.ud  ilcfKuicc  to  the  frowns  of  fortuur,  than  were  many  of 
those  liaughty  and  wurtlilcss  ihuucis,  by  whoso  presence  she  was  destined 
to  be  insulted,  and  by  whom  she  was  deprived  of  the  affectkms  of  her 
fidde  consort  Charles^  however,  to  Catherine's  praise  he  it  said, 
seems  from  first  to  last  to  hare  entertained  someappreciatiGnof  the 
ezceUenoe  of  his  neglected  and  ill-used  wife.  The  circumirtaacefl 
wmch  led  to  their  union  are  not  deroid  of  interest,  although  they 
exhibit  the  selfish  views  of  the  king  in  a  manner  htde  creditable  to  his 
character  either  as  a  gentleman  or  a  royal  lover. 

The  parents  of  this  princess  were  tlic  celebrated  Jolm,  Duke  of 
Braganza,  who  by  a  patriotic  and  bloo-lloss  revolution  had  been 
elevated  to  the  thioue  of  Portuj^al,  a.  d.  IGil,  and  Louisa  do  Guzman, 
the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  who  after  her 
husband's  death  presided  as  regent      her  son  during  Us  nunority. 
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and  who,  by  her  boautj,  talents,  aud  prudence  preserved  the  kingdom 
from  Spain. 

Catherine  was  their  third  child  and  only  daughter.  Sho  was 
born  Nov.  25tli,  1G38,  two  year?  before  her  Hitlier  mounted  the  throne 
of  Portugal,  aud  proceeded  to  achievo  its  independence.  When 
Catherine  had  just  completed  her  seventh  year,  her  &ther  proposed 
an  alliance  between  her  and  the  young  Prince  (tf  Wake ;  but  Charlea 
the  First  did  not  respond  to  the  proposition.  Seventeen  years  after- 
wards, when  Catherine  was  two-and4wentj,  and  Charles  the  Second 
had  regained  the  throne  of  England,  tlio  same  proposal  was  renewed. 
By  her  mother's  instructions,  Don  Francisco  de  Melo,  the  ambassador 
to  the  English  court,  was  ordered  to  propose  the  hand  oF  the  prinecs55 
to  Charles,  who  was  informed,  through  the  medium  of  the  Earl  of 
Manchester,  his  Lord  Chamberlain,  that  500,000/.  sterling  would  bo 
given  as  her  dower,  together  with  the  fortress  of  Taugiers  iii  Alnca, 
the  Island  of  Bombay,  and  free  trade  for  the  English  to  the  Brasib. 
The  laith  of  Catherine  trho  had  been  brou^t  up  a  Catholic,  presented 
indeed  an  obstacle  to  the  alliance ;  but  it  was  suggested  that»  as  she 
was  ignorant  alike  of  busmess  and  politics,  die  would  be  content  with 
m\jojing  her  own  views,  without  interfering  with  those  of  others,  her 
temper  being  naturally  gontle  and  submissive.  The  marriage,  which 
was  discn.s.sctl  in  Counril,  was  warmly  seconded  by  Lord  Clarendon  ;* 
and  meeting  uo  opposition,  Charles,  tempted  by  the  golden  bribe  of  the 
dowry,  deputed  the  Portuguese  ambassador  to  return  with  an  account 
of  his  favourable  reception  to  his  own  country,  and  to  obtain  a  ratifi- 
cation of  the  treaty;  that  treaty  which  has  ever  since  bound  the  two 
crowns  of  England  and  Portugal  in  a  strict  alliance. 

Don  Francisoo  de  Melo  had  been  also  the  bearer  of  a  letter  m 
Charles's  own  hand,  in  which  he  addressed  the  Lifimta  as  his  wife. 
Kotwithstandi ng,  the  match  was  nearly  broken  oflf  by  the  interest  of 
the  Earl  of  Bristol,  then  high  in  Cliarles's  favour,  and  who  was 
supported  by  Don  Louis  do  Ilaro,  then  andjassador  from  Sj)ain  in  the 
English  court,  whose  influeneo  was  e.xerted  in  behalf  of  Spain,  then 
opposed  to  Portugal.  This  nobleman  jirescnted  to  the  mind  of  the 
fickle  monarch  such  a  contrast  between  the  plainness  of  the  Infanta 
and  the  beauty  of  some  of  the  Italian  princesses,  that  Charles  began 
to  grow  indif^rent  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  alliance ;  and  wh«i 
the  ambassador  returned  from  Lisbon  he  was  so  coolly  received,  that 

'  SoniA  iiMtofifi  think  thl*  BtAtfWfWif"'  first  nuceiBiiad  tho  «Mfc<Ji.  anri  tt  ]■  nattain  that  tlM  OiwBfi' 
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chagrin  cause  1  him  to  Uiko  to  Ijis  bod  from  real  or  pretended  iUneas. 
A  now  crisis  relieved  hiiu  iVuin  liis  embarrassment  by  the  turn  which 
affair^}  took,  owing  to  Bristol's  levity  and  the  audacity  of  his  Spanish 
ally,  De  Haro,  whom  ChArlos  ordered  to  quit  the  kingdom  at  a  few 
dajai'  notice.  Tbe  Chancellor  and  Coimcil  at  this  foroimhle  jwictiire 
pemiaded  Charles  that  he  could  not  in  honour  retract  from  his  engage- 
ment irith  Catherine^  which  Bastido,  the  French  envoy,  confirmed ;  and  a 
portrait  of  the  young  princess  herself,  brought  over  by  her  ambassador, 
dedded  the  point.  The  king,  on  beholding  the  deUcate  and  soft  features 
there  portmycd,  \vitli  the  clear  olive  complexion  and  fine  dark  cres, 
which  gave  expression  to  a  face  which  could  not  perhaps  be  considered 
actually  beautiful,  immediately  exclaimed,  "That  person  could  not  be 
unhandsome,"  and  decided  the  matter.  Lord  Sandwich  was  accord- 
ingly couunissioucd  with  a  fleet  to  conclude  the  treaty,  and  to  fetch 
over  his  hride  to  England.  He  was  at  the  same  time  instracted  to  take 
possession  of  Tangiers.  Farther  disappointments^  however,  were  jet 
to  be  encountered.  Louisa  de  Oozman,  the  queen^moUier,  by  the  sale 
oi  her  jewels,  and  rich  plate  obtained  from  the  monasteries,  had 
provided  the  sum  arranged  to  be  given  as  her  daughter's  dower,  bat 
was  nfterwards  compelled  to  nse  it  to  raise  forces  agmnst  Spain  :  so 
that  when  Lord  Sandwich  arrived  she  was  unable  to  furnish  the  money. 
In  this  awkward  dilemma  she  ofTored  to  place  on  board  Charles's  fleet 
the  amount  of  half  the  sum  in  jewels,  sugar,  cotton,  silk,  and  other 
commodities,  and  promised  that  the  remainder  should  be  paid  within  a 
year.  Lord  Sandwidi  had  no  alternativB  but  acquiescence  ;  but  the 
weight  of  this  untoward  circumstance  afterwards  fell  with  full  force 
upon  Catherine.  Charles's  disappointment  and  chagrin  at  the  arrival 
of  a  hride  whom  he  had  looked  forward  to  as  worth  her  weight  in 
gold,  unaccompanied  bj  the  expected  dower,  may  veiy  easiiy  be 
conceived. 

These  were  not  the  only  mortifications  which  attended  the  marriai^e 
of  Catlieriue,  Spain,  having  at  that  time  great  influence  with  the  Papal 
Court,  while  the  title  of  the  House  of  13r;igauza  in  Spain  was  still 
unacknowlcdgc*!,  it  was  deemed  adviijablo  to  postpone  applying  for  the 
necessary  dispensation  to  the  Pope  until  after  Catherine's  arrival  in 
England,  for  it  would  have  been  too  great  an  indignity  to  submit  to  the 
title  whidi  such  a  dispensation  would  have  awarded  to  Catherine^ 
not  of  sister  of  the  King  of  Portugsl,  but  merely  of  sister  and 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  ^agaosa.  To  avoid  this,  Cathmne  was 
compelled  to  waive  tiie  honours  usually  awarded  to  princesses  under 
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her  peculiar  circumsUuices.  Much  ceremony,  howerer,  attended  hst 
ibnnal  embarkatkm  in  the  reeaei  which  had  been  prepared  to  oonvey 
her  to  the  shores  of  Englaad,  when  a  royal  salute  was  fired  hy  the 
British  fleet,  and  responded  to  hj  the  Portuguese  forts,  and  on  the  13th 

of  April,  1662,  Catherine  bade  adieu  to  the  land  of  her  nativity.  The 
vessel  which  contained  the  future  Queen  of  Englaml,  and  which  was 
called  the  "  Royal  Charles,"  had  been  carefully  fitted  up  for  her 
accommodation. 

Ilor  royal  cabin  and  htr  stjite  room  t<>o, 
Adami'd  with  gold  nd  lined  witli  rolvet  tbrao^ ; 
lb*  caahioHk  itoola  tni  Anon,  mi  elotliai  of  gliikak 

All  of  the  Mume  nmtoriala  and  tuto ; 
The  bed  mado  for  ber  majestj's  repose, 
^^'bito  as  the  lily,  rod  as  Sharon's  im^o  : 
Egypt  nor  ialea  of  Cbittim  hare  not  seen 
Sudi  ifab  embroideri—,  Mr  mdi «  qatm  i 
Winilowa  with  taffetics  ami  diiuiasle  hung, 
Wliilo  coatly  cnrpete  on  the  door  are  fluc^ 

And,  indeed,  the  poor  queen  stood  in  need  of  every  comfort  as  well 
as  luxury  during  the  voyage,  for  she  suffered  nmc  li  from  sea-sickness, 
which  must  have  made  her  voyage  to  England  sufficiently  disagreeable 
in  itself.  On  arrinng  off  tlic  Isle  of  Wight,  after  a  long  and  stormy 
passfige,  the  appcjiratice  of  the  queen's  squadron  was  recoojiised  from 
the  shore  by  fireworks  and  salutes  of  artillery;  and  the  Duke  of  York, 
who  had  put  to  sea  to  wclcuiac  the  quceu,  his  sister-in-law,  with  five 
frigates,  scut  to  request  permission  to  wait  on  her  and  kiss  her  hand. 
At  the  interview  which  followed,  Catherine  was  attired  in  a  white  cloth 
dress,  trimmed  with  silver  lace^  and  she  received  the  Duke  and  his 
brilliant  suite  in  the  innermost  cabinet  of  the  royal  cabin.  The  English 
nobles  were  introduced  to  the  queen,  and  she  presented  to  James  the 
Portuguese  Jidalgos  who  had  attended  her  to  England.  De  Grammont 
has  given  n  latighable  picture  of  the  royal  retinue,  which  consisted  of 
an  old  duenna  (^uarda  dauias).  "  more  hideous  than  all  her  damsels,  as 
HtifY  as  pnde  and  buckram  could  make  her  ;  six  almoufi*??,  a  confessor, 
a  Jewish  |H:iformer,  and  an  ofiiccr  whose  funetious  seem  to  have  after- 
wards puzzled  the  whole  court,  and  who  was  eutitled  the  '  queen "s 
barber  t  Catherine  graoefiilly  explained  to  her  guest  who  the 
persons  were  that  had  aoeompanied  her,  and  they  wen  treated  most 
graciously  by  the  duke,  who  departed  with  a  fevouraUe  impression  of 
the  royal  bride.  Catiierine,  on  this  her  first  appearance  in  public, 
spoke  to  all  the  officers  of  the  ship,  and  not  only  permitted  them  to  kiss 
her  hand,  but  presented  the  pilot  and  master  with  money  for  themaelvei 
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and  their  crew.  James,  perceiving  at  sabsequeDt  internewB  that 
Cathoine  atOl  wore  the  English  ooetume  which  she  had  adopted  in  com- 
pliment to  her  new  country,  rc(iuestctl  pcrmiwion  to  behold  her  in  her 
national  costume,  which  CatheriDO  having  complied  with,  reonred  a 

compliment  on  her  appearance.  It  ^ns.  porliap?',  tin's  circimistancc 
that  led  to  her  aftrnvanb  adoptini^  iLc  Portuguese  attire,  to  wliich  she 
was  istroKuly  adviaed  to  adhere  by  her  own  attendants,  who  wished  her 
neither  to  k.ii  n  English  nor  to  adopt  the  f;i>liion  of  this  country,  but 
to  adhere  to  her  own.  Catherine's  rui  tugucso  di'css  was  a  great 
novelty  to  the  English,  consisting  of  a  full-bottomed  wig,  with  a  high 
boddice,  ruff,  and  farthingale;  notwithstanding  whidt,  Fepys,  who 
joined  in  the  general  amusement  at  her  expense^  in  ridicttling  so 
odious  a  iashion,  describes  the  queen  as  having  a  good,  modest, 
and  innocent  look,  though  not  as  being  "very  charming  and 
Clarendon  thought  she  had  quite  enough  wit  and  beautj  even  to 
pit  aso  Charles,  had  not  her  bigotry,  tlie  result  of  her  Hi-education, 
spoiled  her. 

Catheriae,  wlio  \uv\  arrived  on  the  14th,  and  had  been  conducted, 
on  lior  landing  at  Portsniuiuh,  to  the  kingh  house,  there  to  await  her 
athuuced  husband,  who  had  beeu  detained  in  Loudon,  maintained  a 
strict  sedttsion  for  some  days,  according  to  etiquette,  during  which 
poriod  she  was  attad&ed  with  a  sore  throat  and  fever,  which  not  only 
confined  her  to  her  bed,  but  even  placed  her  life  in  danger.  Of  tiiii 
Charles  was  not  apprised,  as  her  recovery  was  speedy ;  but  the  first 
interview  with  Catherine,  on  the  21st  of  May,  took  place  in  her 
apartment,  she  being  still  unable  to  leaye  her  bed  from  the  effects 
of  sufTcrini!;.  A  letter  from  Charles  liiinself  describes  the  impression 
made  on  him  even  at  a  moment  so  uufavourable :  it  is  addressed  to 
Lord  Clarendon  : 

"  *  *  llvT  faro  is  not  rxnrt  a«  to  be  called  a  besuity,  thoHgli  hrr  fyes 
are  excellent  good,  hiuI  noi  anytiung  in  lier  face  that  in  the  least  degree  can 
tliock  one.  On  the  contraiy,  she  has  as  mueb  agroeablenew  in  h«r  kwke  altogetli« 
as  ever  I  saw ;  and,  if  I  havo  any  skill  in  physiognomy,  which  I  think  I  lisv<v 
she  must  ic  an  y  /  7  a  tcointin  a«  ever  iras  hont.  Her  conversation  as  nuioh  as  I  can 
perceive  is  verv  L'^mxi ;  ft)r  she  has  wit  fTintiirli,  nnd  n  mnst  ajrreeable  voice.  You 
wuuld  much  wondt  r  lo  sec  how  well  Me  are  actjuaintcd  already.  In  a  word,  I 
think  myself  very  happy;  but  I  san  confident  our  two  humouis  will  agree  wdl 
together.  I  have  not  time  to  sey  any  more.  My  Lord  Lieiitenaut  will  give  yon 
nn  aoeount  of  the  rest^'' 

The  ceremony  of  marriage  was  performed  immediately  after  the 
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first  iniroiliRtion  of  Charles  to  Catherine,  bj  Lonl  Aubii^iiy,  tho 
queen's  almoner,  according  to  llio  Roman  ritual,  with  which  bhe  would 
uot  dispense,  the  Portugese  Ambassador,  and  two  or  three  of  her 
attendants,  being  the  only  persons  present  Dr.  Sheldon,  Bidiop  of 
London,  afterwards  married  them  publicly  after  the  form  of  the 
Protestant  diurch,  on  which  occssion  Catherine  is  said  to  hare  tamed 
her  head  away  poutingly,  neither  repeating  the  words  of  the  ritual  nor 
looking  the  Bishop  in  tho  face,  though  she  roqmrcd  him  to  pronounce 
her  tlie  wife  of  Charles  before  he  quitte  l  her  cliaiiiber.  This,  liowovor, 
has  more  charitably  been  attributed  to  her  not  veiitiiriug;  {nil)licly  to 
pronounce  so  mucli  I'iUglish,  tho  rest  of  her  bohavirmr  on  her  arrival  in 
this  country  buing  marked  by  tho  greatest  prudence  and  pjod  luiniour. 
This  hasty  and  imperfect  marri.age  afterwards  wiw  iiuido  a  pretext  for 
agitating  a  dirorco,  it  being  pretended  by  some  to  bo  a  mere  contract, 
and  not  binding  on  the  king.  On.  her  wedding  day  Catherine  was 
robed  in  a  rose-coloured  dress,  according  to  the  Bnglish  fashion, 
trimmed  with  knots  of  blue  ribbon,  which  the  Countess  of  Suffolk, 
first  lady  of  the  bed-chamber,  when  the  ceremony  was  ended,  cut  off 
and  distributed  to  the  company,  beginning  with  the  Duke  of  Yoik, 
the  officers  of  state,  ladies,  and  every  guest  havin;:;  the  honour  in 
turn,  till  the  ([ueon  ha  1  not  ouo  remaining.  On  the  27th  the  rnval 
ct)uj)Ic  proceeded  to  Windsor,  and  liaving  passed  one  nijjht  tlieie, 
arrived  on  the  2i>th,  the  anniversary  of  the  king's  liirth  ainl 
coronation,  at  Hampton  Court,  where  they  were  received  with  much 
festivity. 

The  general  opinion  of  Catherine  at  this  time  was  that  she  was 
a  Tory  fine  and  handsome  lady,  and  that  the  king  was  well  enough 
pleased  with  her.    Catherine's  troubles  were,  however,  not  far  distant 

It  must  have  been  a  great  grief  to  her  affectionate  heart  to  pait  with 
tho  atten<lants  selected  to  accompany  her  to  England,  and  who  were 
speedily  disniissed  by  Charles,  with  the  exception  of  the  Cmnitess  of 
Penalwa.  who  pu  irctvcd  the  confusion  their  presence  created,  and  a 
list  of  new  ones  was  submitted  to  the  queen  for  her  approval.  TIow 
deuply  lier  iieart,  wliich  hjul  early  been  given  to  Charles,  must  have 
been  pained  to  b^old  on  that  list  the  name  of  Lady  Castlcmaine,  her 
husband's  acknowledged  mistress.  It  appears  that  Catherine  had  been 
informed  of  the  king's  infatuated  attachment  to  this  woman  before  she 
quitted  Lisbon,  and  had  been  chai^d  by  her  mother  never  to  permit 
her  name  to  be  mentioned  in  her  hearing,  so  that  Catherine  never 
haviog  made  the  slightest  allusion  to  the  subject  Charles  imagined  her 
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\vh(»lly  ij^orant  of  ii,  up  Lo  tlio  time  when  ahc  perceived  the  name  of 
hady  Cajitlcuiiiiuu  at  the  licaJ  of  the  list.  The  queen  inatantlj  drew 
her  pen  across  it»  and  when  Charles  preBomed  to  inairt  en  her  being 
nominated  to  the  office^  ahe  replied  haughtily  die  would  return  to 
her  own  ooontiy  sooner  than  siibniit  to  sodi  an  indignity,  nor  oonld 
Charles  padfy  her  till  he  had  promised  to  bare  nothing  more  to 
do  with  Lady  Castlenaine  Tain  oonoesaion,  and  a  pledge  too 
q)eedily  broken  1 

At  a  drawing-room  held  at  Hampton  Court  within  two  months 
after  lier  marriage,  Charles  insulted  Catherine  so  far  as  to  introduce 
Lady  Castlemaiuo  to  her.  The  queen  not  hearing  the  name  distinctly, 
received  her  with  her  usually  graceful  and  benign  manner,  but  a  whisper 
from  behind  adverlisiug  her  of  the  disgraceful  &ct,  she  started  from  het 
seaif  changed  colour,  fiom  red  to  pale  alternately ;  blood  rushed  from 
her  nostrilsi  and  she  sunk  in  the  arms  of  her  attmdants^  bj  whom  she 
was  cani^  senseless  from  the  apartment.  Thus  the  assembly  was 
suddenly  broken  up  by  a  most  unprovoked  insult  towards  the  queen, 
from  her  royal  consort.  Charles  had,  indeed,  taken  up  an  opinion  that 
the  queen  wanted  to  govern,  by  her  refusal  to  admit  Lady  Castlcmaino 
as  her  la<ly  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  was  resolved  to  carry  his  point. 
The  lord  ( liancellor,  though  so  much  disgusted  by  Charles's  conduct 
that  he  had  quitted  the  court,  suffered  himself  to  be  employed  as  a 
sort  of  mediator,  to  persuade  the  queen  into  acquiescence.  He  had 
an  interview  with  her,  but  on  his  attempting  to  introduce  the  subject, 
her  tears  and  ind^nation  prerented  him  from  proceeding  with  so 
unpleasant  a  topia  This  forbearance  led  Catherine  the  next  day 
to  beg  his  pardon,  for  giving  way  to  a  passion  that  "was  ready  to 
break  her  heart,"  and  to  ask  his  advice  in  the  matter,  upon  which  she 
now  desired  him  to  speak  freely.  Notwithatanding  this  favourable 
cliancc  fur  tlie  politic  minister,  with  all  his  preamble,  lie  could  obt;iin 
no  better  answer  than  his  employer,  viz.,  that  "sooner  than  submit  she 
would  embark  for  Lisbon  in  any  Uttle  vessel." 

Notwithstanding  this,  Charles  followed  up  his  purj>ose  in  his  own 
way ;  reproaching  Catherine  with  want  of  duty,  and  with  seeking  her 
amusements  out  of  his  society,'  knowing  weQ  ai  the  same  time,  that  he 

'  At  that  time  tnasquorading  was  much  in  vo^^ip,  ami  in  cncotirrviniig  thin  taat«  Ontfaerine  met 
with  Mveral  very  lodioroat  adTtnturw.  One  instoaco  is  pMrticutiurl^  iqcQtiao^d  wh«o  CUherin*, 
irith  tha  OuelMM  of  Rlehmond  nd  BniifciiighMH,  had  a-nmad  tb»  m^aSm  ^tmatrrhmmia 
red  petticoata,  and  ropoircd  to  a  fair  at  Audio j-Knd,  wliero  tho  rotirt  waa  atajtng  at  the  time. 
Sir  Beniard  Qaacolgno,  who  bad  b«en  appointed  to  ride  before  the  ladies  oo  a  sorrj  cart-horao, 
Iwiim,  m  flmiriniTnl.  wt/lmSoA  th«  gnwni  into  o—  of  thabcoOi^CitliiriiMkMidlohMaMkm) 
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possessed  the  he&xi  of  this  amiable  and  ill-used  woman.  He  then  ceased 
to  insiBt ;  but  by  n^lecting  her,  and  exdading  her  firom  his  parties  of 
pleaBnre,  he  showed  her  that  she  was  an  object  of  indifference  to  him. 
The  Teiy  courtiers^  watchful  of  their  master^s  feelingis,  <»x>wded  round 
Lady  C^adetnaine,  so  that  Catherine  aeemed  to  have  become  a  mere 
cypher  and  to  have  lost  her  influence  over  those  around  her.  Her 
pride  gave  "way  under  these  repeated  humiliations,  and  she  yielded  at 
last  against  her  principles.  For  tins  slie  was  despised  by  tlioso 
who  liad  honoured  her  firmness,  and  evcu  incurred  the  couLempt  of 
Charles,  who  from  having  respected  her  motives  for  resistance,  now 
camo  to  regard  iliem  as  proud  and  petulant,  ratlxer  ihau  originating 
in  female  dignity. 

Lady  CSasdemaine  was  accordingly  chosen  lady  of  the  bedchamber 
and  from  that  time  forward  Chailea  and  Catherine  preserved  outwardly 
their  good  understanding  towards  each  other.  Catherine  seems  to 
have  cbsed  her  eyes  to  all  the  king's  deviations  frora  conjugal  duty, 
and  to  have  supported  with  a  stoical  indiliercuce  the  presence  of  his 
mistresses.  Accommodating  hei-sclf  to  her  situation,  blie  .strove,  by 
encouraging  everj'  gaiety  which  might  be  agreeable  to  the  king,  to  win 
his  regard,  while  she  was  degrading  her  own  attachment  by  the  hue 
of  conduct  she  pursued.  Such  a  life  was  not  one  of  happiness,  nor 
tdiat  C^thfflrine  had  expected,  and  her  health  b^gan  to  giro  wayamidrt 
the  constant  self-denial  she  was  required  to  ezerdsa  During  the 
summer  a  brief  interval  of  pleasure  was  afforded  her  by  the  arrival  of 
the  queen-moth^,  Henrietta,  from  France,  who  treated  her  with  great 
respect  and  affection,  and  who  seoned  to  inspire  Charles  and  his  courtiers 
witli  the  same  feeUngs.  There  was  much  public  pageantry  and  merri- 
ment.  The  joy,  however,  was  but  evanescent.  One  of  the  queen's  man  y 
mortifications  was  that  of  not  becoming  mother  of  an  heir  to  tlio 
throne,  which  she  had  fondly  hoped  might  have  eiideaied  her  to  her 
fickle  husband.  Amid  these  many  troubles  Catherine  was  attacked 
by  a  dangerous  fever,  during  which  her  life  was  twice  given  over  by  the 
physicians,  and  in  whidi,  during  her  paroxysms  of  ddirium,  she  raved 
repeatedly  about  her  children,  fancyiog  she  had  tkree,  and  expressing 
much  fbKt  lest  her  bojf  should  turn  out  an  one.  The  king,  who 
was  by  her  side  throughout  her  illness,  to  soothe  her  said,  **^o ;  he 

to  buy  a  pair  of  gait«nt  for  lior  8wect«  borto,  with  such  on  cxtm\-agaat  nutioity  Uut  tbej  wcro 
diiicoTcro<l,  and  scarcely  could  utkct  Uimr  ntraife  to  Ihtis  honw  for  th*  tttmtt  «f  HMO  and  WOOMB 
and  duldim  who  flockad  thvA  them  and  followed  them  even  to  the  gatoB  of  the  court  On  another 
OCCMltoll  Um  qoMo's  dwuBHM  "not  knowing  who  ahe  waa,  wtmt  away  from  her,  so  elio  wa*  all  alono 
■ad  Bttdi  dirtuilMd;  tiid  cua  to  WUtdiaU  in  a  bacloH^ 
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was  a  very  pretty  boy,"  to  which  Cathtriiie  answcrcJ,  "Nay,  if  ho  bo 
like  you  ho  is  a  very  pretty  boy  indeed,  and  I  dhoiild  bo  vety  well 
pleased  with  it"  On  another  oocasion  her  first  words  on  waking  were, 
**  How  are  the  diildren  1"  Had  the  poor  queen  indeed  become  a 
mother,  her  affectionate  heart  might  have  received,  in  the  exerciee 
of  her  maternal  duties,  some  oonsohktion  for  the  neglect  of  Charles  and 
the  insolence  of  his  mistreeees. 

Tlic  queen's  illness,  however,  called  forth  a  latent  tenderness  in  the 
king,  for  which  Catherine  was  so  gjntcfnl  that  it  seemed  to  compensate 
tor  ail  her  sufleringa  ;  indeed  to  tlic  tendenicsa  Charles  .showed,  her 
recovery  was  mainly  attiibutable.  Waller  has  thus  alluded  to  the 
tears  shed  by  the  kiug  during  his  attendance  on  Catherine, — her  caso 
being  tlicn  considered  hopeless  : — 

Hu  thut  niti)  uovor  known  to  uiouru 
So  many  kiUBdMU ftvm  liiiD  ton; 
Uift  Umim  rMwirvad  for  jva,  mm  dtar. 
Mom  prized  than  all  thorn  kingdoms  wm. 

For  whf'U  11"  lu-iiliii^'  art  :i\,(i!"d. 

When  cviiils.il-*  ainl  ».'Iij.a4  fiin'il^ 

On  jrour  {nlIu  chouk  ho  (lro|i{<'d  the  diOWWV 

Rcvivod  jcta,  liko  a  ijing  Boyvcr. 

Another  of  Waller's  poonis  is  called,  "  Tea  eoinmatvlo'l  by  her 
Majesty  ;"  and  he  wrote  an  epigram,  "  U]>on  a  ca i  d  which  her  i^lajcfity 
tore  at  ornlire."'  which,  liuwevcr,  has  not  much  point  in  it. 

C'Hthcriue  never  interfered  in  politics  nor  aimed  at  funning  any  party 
in  her  own  behalf;  indeed,  the  mere  fiict  of  her  fii-vouring  any 
individual  was  sure  to  call  ibrth  the  king's  displeasure,  from  hia  natmal 
lore  <^  contradiction.  Edward  Montague,  son  of  Lord  Hanchester 
was  disgraced  and  turned  out  of  court  simply  because  he  had  obtained 
the  queen's  notice ;  for  though  Charles  had  no  fears  of  Catherine's 
indiscretion  or  dereliction  of  duty  in  any  ca^e,  he  would  not  allow  her 
to  acquire  any  influence.  The  profligate  Buckingham  desiring  to  giro 
some  excuse  for  a  divorce,  that  Charles  might  be  able  to  many  Miss 
8tcwart,  oflcred  fo  cnty  off'  Cat lir rim-,  but  the  king  with  nmch  honour 
rejected  the  pro|Kjs,il  savincr.  "  It  was  a  wicked  thing  to  uuikc  a  poor  lady 
miserable,  only  because  .she  wji»s  liis  wife  and  had  no  children,  which 
was  not  her  &ult"  The  conduct  of  Catherine  indeed  placed  her 
above  suq^idon  even  in  this  the  most  dissolute  court  in  Europe  and 
the  only  aubjecta  on  which  she  was  open  to  satire  from  enemies 
were  her  Papist  education  and  inordinate  loye  of  dancing.  One  of  the 
poetical  productions  referring  to  this  taste  of  Catherine  called  *  The 
Queen's  BaU."  by  Andrew  Marvel,  was  excessively  ill-natured,  an4 
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makes  allusiou  to  a  habit  of  putting  jewels  in  her  mouth.  After 
accusing  poor  OaUierine  of  bad  dancing,  and  observing  on  the  king 
himself 

 who  would  bave  bit  wUSb  to  bwv*  hit  oroniQ. 

the  rhymes  run  politely  on  with  the  remark — 

Sh  in  W  tMotk  •  fnporkllng  dtenoad  iUb« 

Thn  Sirt  good  Ibiqg  thnfe  o'er  hudo  fiom  tliat  niiio  I 

Catherine,  though  she  might  give  occasion  to  much  satire^  never 
incurred  blame,  and  when  a  diroroe  tnis  seriously  agitated  it  was 
the  voice  of  Charles  hiinsclf  that  put  a  stop  to  tlio  affair,  though  it  had 
oven  been  discussed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  saying,  that  "  if  liis 
conscience  would  allow  liim  to  divorce  the  queen,  it  would  suffer  him 
to  despatch  her  out  of  tlio  world."  lie  liowever  tried  without  success 
to  induce  her  to  enter  a  nunnery.  Again  Clmrlos  took  tlic  part  of  his 
uuofl'euding  quecu  when  she  waa  accused  by  the  wretches  Gates  aud 
Bedloe  of  a  conspiracy  against  his  life.  Catherine  was  actually  arraigned 
on  a  charge  of  high  treason  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Oate8»  but  the  stories  invented  against  her,  and  the  blunders  of  the 
accuser,  not  only  Med,  but  saved  the  life  of  Sir  Georgo  Wakeman,  the 
queen's  physician,  who  was  tried  on  the  charge  of  accepting  a  bribe  of 
1 5,000/.  to  poison  Charles.  Moreover,  when  the  Commons  petitioned 
the  king  to  remove  Catherine  from  Whitehall,  anrl  send  her  attendants 
from  tlie  country,  he  .simply  observ  ed,  "  They  think  I  have  a  mind  for 
a  new  wife  ;  but,  for  all  that,  I  will  not  stand  by  and  see  au  innocent 
woman  abused."  These  facts  afford  ovideuce  of  some  redeeming 
points  oven  in  the  profligate  Charles  the  Second. 

The  death  of  the  Earl  of  Ossory,  who  had  succeeded  Don  Frandsoo 
de  Melo,  in  1676,  as  Lord  Chamberlain  to  the  queen,  called  forth  the 
Mowing  amiable  letter  from  Catherine,  addressed  by  h«r  own  hand  to 
the  Duke  of  Ormond,  &Uier  of  the  carl.  The  letter  is  yet  preserved 
among  theOrmond papers,  endorsed,  **  fieoeived, 3rd  September,  1681." 

Mt  Loan  Does  or  Obmono, 

I  do  not  think  any  tiling  I  can  say  w  ill  lessen  your  trouble  for  the  death 
of  my  Tiorfl  O^sorv,  who  is  frreatc  a  lo<s  to  flif  King  aiul  flie  puhlickc,  as  well 
as  to  my  own  j»articuliir  s^trv  ice,  that  1  know  not  how  to  express  it ;  but  every  day 
will  te«di  mc^  by  shewing  nie  the  waht  I  shall  find  of  so  tnie  a  friend  But  I 
must  have  so  much  pity  upon  you  w  to  say  bat  UtUe  on  so  sad  a  subject,  eonjoring 
jott  to  believe  that  I  am, 

My  Lord  Duke  uf  Oruiond, 

Youi  very  alTectioiiate  friend, 

"CATaAUMA  Bsonu." 
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When  Charles,  nho  had  been  struck  idtih  apoplexy,  was  on  his 
death-bed,  Febniaty  1685,  the  queen  sent  to  request  permission  to 
attend  hun,  and  to  implore  forgiveness  for  any  offences  which  she  had 
from  ignomnco  committed  against  him.  An  affectionate  answer  was 
retm^ied  by  Charles,  who  said  he  had  nothing  to  forgive  but  had 
to  demand  her  pardon  for  the  many  wrongs  he  had  done  her. 
Catherine  was  admitted  to  the  bedside  of  her  husbaiul,  but  was 
soon  compelled  to  retire  by  the  presence  of  the  notorious  Duchess  of 
Portsmouth.  The  grief  of  Catherine,  the  reality  of  which  might 
perhaps  hare  been  doubted  at  the  diasohition  of  muk  a  tie  as  thi^  was 
visiUe  to  those  who  attended  to  condole  with  her  on  the  mournful 
occasion,  and  who  were  received  by  the  widowed  queen  in  an  apart- 
ment lighted  only  with  tapers,  and  the  walls  of  which  M  erc  liurig  with 
funereal  black  from  the  ceiling  to  the  floor.  Indeed,  although  Catherine 
survived  her  husband  twenty-one  years,  she  continued  devotedly 
attached  to  his  memory.  The  king's  last  request  had  been  "  Let  not 
poor  Nelly  stan'e,"  and  no  great cr  proof  of  attachment  could  have 
been  given  by  the  queen  than  that  of  allowing  the  Duko  of  St.  Albans, 
son  of  NcU  Gwynuo,  an  annual  pension  of  2000iL  out  of  her  own 
income.  This  circumstance^  if  tnie»  teDs  much  in  &ronr  of  Ckthetine. 

fibmeraet  House  was  the  residence  of  Catherine  after  her  husband's 
death,  and  during  the  summer  months  she  spent  siNue  part  of  her 
time  at  her  villa  at  Hammersmith,  where  she  resided  in  much  privacy, 
and  with  great  economy,  if  we  except  the  splendid  concerts  which  she 
gave  at  stated  periods,  music  being  one  of  her  favourite  pursuits.  She 
was  much  rcsjx'cted  liy  Janies  the  Second,  and  by  the  whulo  court 
during  the  seven  yearn  she  resided  in  England  after  Charles's  death. 
In  1692,  the  queen  dowager  returned  to  Lisbon,  to  pass  the  residue  of 
her  days  in  her  native  land,  carrying  with  her  whatever  she  had 
amassed  by  the  prudent  management  of  heac  income  and  some  valuable 
pictures  which  formed  part  of  the  payment  of  a  debt  which  she  daimed 
from  the  crown.  On  her  homeward  way  she  was  invited  by  Louis 
the  Fourtccuth  to  visit  the  Frendi  court,  but  she  was  too  anxious  to 
behold  the  homo  of  her  youth  to  accept  the  invitation.  After  an 
illness  on  the  road  which  detained  her  for  a  time,  she  entered  Lisbon, 
January  20th,  16D3,  being  triumphantly  attended  by  her  brother  Don 
Pedro,  then  tho  reigning  monarch,  and  a  large  train  of  his  nobihty  who 
had  hastened  forth  to  welcome  her  on  her  return.  Although  sho 
quitted  England,  Catherine  provided  for  her  Enghsh  household  to  tho 
day  of  her  death ;  the  Countess  of  Fitigall  and  her  daughters  attended 
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W  to  Portugal,  but  at  the  end  of  oight  yean  returned  to  their  own 
country  by  permissbn  of  their  royal  misbreaB. 

Catherine  oontinued  to  he  treated  with  the  greatest  respect  and 
attention  in  Portugal    The  last  years  of  her  life  were  passed  at 

Bemposta,  ^vhere  die  built  a  new  palaco,  chapel,  and  quinta,  and  whence 
occasional  visits  were  made  to  the  court  by  the  express  desire  of  her 
brother  the  king.  In  1704,  Catherine  being  ill  and  unable  to  quit 
Bemposta,  the  court  repaired  to  her  palace  there  to  receive  a  visit  from 
the  Arcliduke  Charles,  then  a  candidate  for  the  Spanish  crown,  and 
viho  was  supported  in  his  claims  by  England  and  Portugal 

In  1705,  Catherine,  who  had  been  neglected  and  despised  by  the 
wits  of  Bngland  as  a  person  of  no  capacity,  was  in  oonseqaenoe  of  the 
tact  she  exhibited  in  goTeming  dnring  a  short  season  when  ht^ 
brother  required  her  serriccs,  made  Queen  Regent  of  Portugal  during 
his  severe  illness,  and  as  such  she  conducted  a  ^ar  against  Philip  of 
Aiyou,  King  of  Spain,  with  so  much  ability,  that  the  Portuguese  armies 
were  crowned  witli  complete  success. 

Little  more  remains  to  be  said  of  Catherine  :  she  had  proved 
herself  not  only  to  bo  endowed  with  the  noblest  affections  of  the  heart 
but  with  superior  mental  quaiiiications.  Her  death  was  sudden,  from 
an  attack  of  eholic>  December  Slst^  1705,  die  being  rather  more  than 
sixty-seToi  years  of  age  at  the  time.  Her  will,  dated  Fehruaiy  14th, 
1699,  made  her  brother  Don  Pedro  her  heir,  and  she  not  only  richly 
endowed  her  relatires^  but  left  many  diaritaUe  beqnesti.  By  her  own 
request  her  remains  were  removed  to  the  monastery  of  Belem,  and  her 
obsequies  were  conducted  with  the  greatest  possible  ademnity  and 
grandeur  by  order  of  Don  Pedro,  who  directed  a  suspension  of  all 
public  business  for  eight  dajs,  and  a  general  mourning  during  the 
space  of  a  whole  yeai-,  to  testify  liis  respect  and  that  of  the  nation  to 
the  memory  of  the  royal  deceased. 
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QU££N  OF  JAU£8  TILE  SliCONIX 

Thb  parents  of  Mary  Beatrice  ivero  Alphonso  d'Estl,  Duke  of  HodeoA 
and  lAura  Hartinoui,  a  Boman  ladj.  She  waa  a  seven  roontlia*  diild, 
their  eldest  oflsj»i  iiig,  born  October  5th,  1658.  Her  father  ruiLnii  d 
but  four  years  in  Lis  duchy,  flying  in  the  prime  of  Hfe,  and  leaving  Lis 
two  surviving  cLildrcn,  Mary  Beatrice  and  Francis  tlie  Second,  under 
the  j^iardinnship  aTid  rcgciioy  of  the  duchess.  Her  mother  exercised 
great  severity  in  tlieir  L'ducation,  both  as  regards  morals  and  religion, 
and  tlie  priaccfes  htvv  in  Lfe  used  to  recall  juissai  s  in  the  stern 
discipline  of  her  childhood  with  mai  ked  disiipprobation.  She  was  sent 
to  finish  lier  education  in  a  ooiiTent  of  Canndite  nuns,  and  at  a  yerj 
early  age  conceived  the  idea  of  taking  the  YtSL  So  innocent,  but  it 
must  be  stud,  so  ignorant  also^  in  the  veej  groundwctk  of  education 
^ras  she,  that  irhw  at  tiie  age  (li  fiftem  oreiturea  of  marriage  vrere 
made  to  her  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  York,  aflervrards  James  the 
Second,  she  neither  knew  who  ho  was  nor  where  England  might  be. 
She  was  then  tall  aiul  considered  very  handsome,  could  read  and  rrrite 
Latin  and  French,  and  liad  a  genius  and  a  passion  for  music.  But  her 
earnest  desire  to  be  a  nun  remained,  after  all  the  brilliancy  of  this 
ofTer  had  been  explained  to  her.  When  she  learnt  thcit  he  was  verging 
on  forty  years  of  age,  she  entreated  that  her  youngest  aunt  might 
marry  him  instead  The  negotiations  were  yery  troublesome,  and  she 
finallj  acceded  only  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  her  mother  and 
amidst  floods  of  tears.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  pacify  her  until  it  was 
settled  that  her  mother  should  accompany  hw  to  Eng^d,  which  she 
did,  and  remained  there  with  her  six  w  eeks.  The  Duke  of  York  met 
her  upon  the  sands  at  Dover,  and  the  nuptials  were  solwrniaed  at 
that  place. 

The  honours  of  the  Duke  of  York  had  already,  before  the  date  of 
this  marriage  with  a  Boman  Catholic  princess,  begun,  to  lose  their 
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value  in  the  sight  of  this  Protestant  nAiioa  The  feats  of  TBlour  which 
he  had  dispbyed  vith  Turenne  in  the  Protestant  cause  of  old,  the  dangers 

>?hich  he  had  fearlessly  incurrecl  more  recently  in  batUe  with  the 
Dutch,  while  admiral  of  the  EiiglLsh  fleet,  all  were  being  fast  obliterated 
by  the  obstinate  bigotry  with  which,  as  heir  apparent,  ho  persisted  in 
defying  the  religious  opinions  of  the  Jlouso  of  Commons  and  of  the 
country.  The  troubles  -vvliieh  he  drew  down  upon  himself,  \ipon  lus 
second  conaort,  and  her  posterity,  were  beginning  to  bo  fomented  almost 
with  his  marriage.  Five  years,  however,  from  the  date  of  her  raai  riage 
are  spoken  of  by  Hary  d'Bst^  as  the  happiest  of  her  life,  notwithstanding 
the  death  almost  at  their  hirth  of  two  or  three  of  her  first  children. 
She  became  de^ly  attached  to  her  husband  despite  some  infidelities 
on  his  part;  she  soon,  also,  learut  the  English  language  and  became 
a  patroness  of  literature  and  authors.  Tiio  duke's  banishment  to 
Flanders  was  scarcely  an  interruption  to  thi.s  dream,  hecnuse  she 
accompanied  him,  and  wlien  he  obtained  leave  from  Charles  the 
Second,  a  little  later,  to  transfer  his  residence  to  Scotland,  she  again 
followed  his  foituiies.  It  was  in  November,  1679,  that  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  York  took  up  their  quarters  at  Holyrood  House, 
where  they  became  exceedingly  popular,  and  remained,  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three  visits  to  London,  until  they  were  called 
to  the  throne.  It  waa  while  she  held  her  coort  in  Scotland  that  a 
grave  accident  occurred  to  Mary  of  Modcna.  She  was  thrown  from 
her  horse,  dragged  some  distance  and  received  several  kicks  from  the 
animal  before  she  could  be  extricated,  ^ho  was  at  first  thought  ml, 
but  fortunately  had  met  with  no  dangerous  wounds.  On  her  recovery 
she  again  took  equestrian  exercise,  wliich,  however,  the  united  entreaties 
of  her  husband  and  mother  persuaded  her  to  discontinue. 

The  duchess  was  again  enednte  in  1684,  and  the  duke  being  moro 
popular  just  then  in  EngUind,  the  kmg  deored  that  the  child  should 
be  bofn  at  St  James'&  It  was  on  the  return  of  James  by  sea  for 
the  purpose  of  conductbg  his  dudiera  to  London,  that  he  encountered 
that  terril  lo  .shipwreck  in  the  "Gloucester,"  in  which  many  perished. 
Notwithstanding  the  terrors  of  her  ladies,  Mary  Beatrice  went  by 
water  immediately  afterwards  to  London,  and  was,  early  in  1685, 
present  at  the  death-bed  of  the  king,  her  brother-in-law,  for  whom  her 
grief  was  excessive. 

The  first  act  of  Quecu  Mary  d'Estd  on  ascending  tho  British 
throne  was  somewhat  arbitrary.  It  concerned  not  the  subjects  of 
these  realms,  but  her  own  brodier,  from  whom  she  had  parted  long 
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yean  before  <iii  temui  cf  the  purest  affection,  but  who  had  dioem  to 

decline  tlio  !n;itrimoni;il  state  up  to  the  age  of  five-and-twenty.  The 
Queen  of  Eugland  had  selected  a  wife  for  liim,  and  after  in  vain 
comraunicatiii^  hor  pleasure,  proceeded  to  display  much  bitterness  and 
anger  in  licr  rorrn^poadcnco,  and  thrcriu  iietl  to  witlulraw  her  powerful 
support  from  his  ducliy  and  becume  liiis  eueuij.  The  sound  moralit  v 
of  her  conduct,  however,  made  a  strong  impression  amidst  a  court  which 
had  karat  to  live  in  i^NUidoninent,  though  she  bad  not,  irith  all  her 
youthful  charms  of  person  and  mind,  Dreaned  the  affectbns  of  her 
husband,  as  yet,  from  his  avowed  mistress,  Catharine  Sedlej.  In  the 
early  part  of  thdr  reign,  the  queen  suQcrcd  much  unhappiness  on  this 
account,  bat  at  length,  after  James  had  made  Sedley,  Countess  of 
Dorchester,  and  bestowed  on  her  some  Irish  possessions,  the  wrong  was 
at  least  publicl}'  at  an  end.  Tlic  next  event  which  aroused  to  new 
pangs  the  sensitive  heart  of  the  (picen,  wa.«?  the  death  of  her  mother 
at  Rome,  on  July  10,  1687.  The  duchess  had  visited  Mary  more  than 
once  since  they  first  quitted  Italy  together,  and  an  all'ectionato 
correspondence  had  been  maJntuned  to  the  last 

Casting  only  a  luisty  glance  at  the  portentous  circumstance  that 
James  had  just  committed  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  six  bidiops 
to  the  Tower,  to  show  the  headlong  madness  with  which  he  was  raining 
his  own  prospects  and  those  of  his  wife  and  the  child  she  then  bore,  we 
arrive  on  the  10th  of  June,  1688,  at  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
christened  James  Francis  Edward,  and  best  known  in  history  as  the  Pre- 
tender. The  partisans  of  Mary  and  Anne  raised  an  imputation  that  this 
was  a  spin  ions  child,  Init  the  attestations  of  highly  reputable  Protestant 
ladies  show  it  to  have  been  a  malicious  calumny  which  could  not  have 
gained  credence  in  less  stormy  times.  This  infant  was  to  be  the 
inseparable  companion  of  Msxtj  Beatrice  in  the  calamities  which  now 
fell  thick  and  &8t  upon  her.  The  last  mad  act  <tf  the  reign  of  his  parents 
ww^  that  of  accepthig  the  Pope  as  his  godlatiier.  William  of  Orange 
effected  a  landing,  and  James  showed  an  irresolution  wholly  at  variance 
with  his  early  career.  It  was  with  diflSculty  and  only  to  save  the 
child  that  Mary  Beatrice  was  persuaded  to  separate  from  her  husband 
and  fly  fir^t  to  France.  She  crossed  the  Thames  from  Whitehall  to 
Lambeth  on  a  .stormy  niglit  iu  an  often  boat,  took  coach  to  Grave.-^end, 
and  there  embarked  iu  the  disguise  of  an  Italian  washerwoman  iu  a 
common  passage-fossd.  9ie  carried  the  little  prince  padced  like  a 
bundle  of  linen  under  her  arm,  and  it  was  angular  that  he  did  not 
once  ciy,  and  that  he  proved  himsd^  moreover,  an  excellent  sailor. 
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The  queen  herself  waa  very  ill  on  the  voyage,  but  both  axrired  safely 
at  Cdm  on  December  lltL  She  xna  only  then  in  her  thirtj>fii8t 
year.  Sixteen  yearn  before^  she  had  quitted  Italy,  as  she  now  quitted 
England,  &r  ever. 

The  attention  f  Louis  the  Fourtewth  to  Mary  Beatrice,  from  tiie 
day  of  her  lAnding  in  his  territory,  were  munificeDt  beyond  descrip- 
tion. She  was  his  adopted  (laughter,  and  well  did  this  powerful  friend 
in  her  need  supply  the  place  of  a  parent  towards  her.  When  joined 
by  Iicr  husband,  ho  gave  up  to  the  royal  pair  one  of  the  finest  palaces 
in  F»-ance,  St.  Germaiua,  and  there  they  liold  their  court  during  the 
remainder  of  their  career.  A  mehiucholy  separation  from  her  husband, 
when  he  departed  on  his  Irish  expedition,  speedily  wsued ;  and  his 
fiulure  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  might  hare  afflicted  her  more 
painfuUy,  had  it  not  brought  him  back  to  her  aide  in  safety.  She  col- 
lected and  advanced  sums  of  money  during  his  absence,  and  her  letters 
to  Jacobites  at  home,  both  now  and  afterwards,  displayed  considerable 
talent  for  business.  Religion  also  much  occupied  her  thoughts  ;  sh.e  liad 
formed  an  intimacy  with  the  inmates  of  the  Convent  of  Chaillot,  which 
deepened  as  years  of  increased  niLsfortune  rolled  on  ;  and  whatever  time 
she  could  spare  from  her  husband  and  his  interests,  and  the  tedious 
ccromouies  of  tlie  French  court,  was  passed  in  visiting  or  corresponding 
with  th^  The  deatroetifm  the  French  fleet  by  the  English,  which 
occurred  shortly  before  the  birth  of  his  youngest  diild,  and  with  it  the 
last  hope  of  James^  seemed  to  ha7e  unsettled  the  royal  exile's  mind ; 
for  he  protracted  his  absence  at  La  Hogue,  despite  the  queen's  earnest 
solicitations  for  his  return,  until  almost  the  period  of  her  accouc/ifmctif. 
The  birth  of  the  Princess  Louisa  took  place  on  June  28,  1692.  In 
I'ftV'  more  than  two  years  from  that  date,  the  death  of  her  brother 
added  one  more  to  the  number  of  her  griefe.  It  was  about  this  ti?ne, 
1094,  that  the  exiled  queen  sold  her  jewels  for  the  support  of  her 
numerous  faithful  followers  at  St.  Germains  ;  for  though  Louis  allowed 
a  certain  sum  for  tbdr  maintenance^  her  own  dower,  Toted  by  parlia* 
men^  was  r^larly  appropriated  by  William  of  Orange. 

At  the  c<mimenoement  of  1695,  Haiy  the  Second  being  dead, 
James's  hopes  revived  in  Bngland,  and  there  was  another  heart>rending 
parting  between  him  and  his  doting  wife  previous  to  a  descent  upon 
that  country,  whi(  li  lie  meditated ;  but  the  winds  and  waves  this  time 
destroyed  the  fleet,  and  returned  him  to  her  in  despair  riltliough  in  safety. 
His  health,  however,  began  to  decline  fast,  and  tliough  it  was  seven 
years  from  that  date  ere  he  breathed  his  last,  he  had  frequent  attacks 
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which  warned  her  thai  the  heaviest  blow  of  all  to  her  heart  was 
approaching.   Her  coiyi^al  t^demess  has  mrefy  been  aurpaaaed; 

and  when  lie  was  Struck  with  apoplexy  in  March,  1701,  her  violent 
grief  was  only  equalled  by  the  devotion  of  her  attendance  on  him  till 
the  da}'  of  his  death,  September  1 6,  followinj^. 

The  widowliood  of  Queen  Mary  Beatrice,  with  all  its  trials  of 
poverty,  sickness,  and  disappointed  hopes  for  her  son,  has  to  be  summed 
up  here  in  few  words.  She  waa  nearly  forty-three  years  of  age  at  her 
husband's  death  ;  she  lived  to  the  age  of  eixty,  having  survived  James 
more  than  sixteen  years*  and  having  spent  thirty  years  in  exile  after 
her  deposiiioa  Sefore  that  event,  on  the  7th  of  HCaj,  1718,  she  wit- 
nessed consecutiiyely  the  deaths  of  h^  ^emy  William  the  Third,  her 
(laugliter  Louisa,  of  small  pox,  in  1712,  her  kind  friend  and  father, 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  the  Klectress  Sophia  of  Hanover,  her  rival,  and 
her  step-daugliter,  Queen  Anne.  She  was  besides  doomed  to  a  cruel 
separation  froni  her  son  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  when  he  was  compelled 
to  retire  from  tlio  French  territory,  and  finally  to  behold  as  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  her  long-cherished  hopes,  the  utter  defeat  of  her  son's 
cause  in  the  HcbeUion  of  1715.  What  alternating  eflfects  all  these 
occunmiceB  produced  upon  the  susceptible  heart  of  the  bnely  and  now 
aged  exiles  Jtfaiy  Beatrice  of  Modena,  must  be  left  to  the  imsgjmation 
of  the  reader. 

The  funeral  obsequies  of  the  depsrted  queen  were  peilbnned  at 
the  Convent  of  ChaiUot,  at  the  expense  of  the  French  government. 
She  had  desired  that  her  remains  shouId  rest  thore^  and  no  Queen  of 
England  ever  died  so  poor. 
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Mary,  the  ddest  daughter  of  Jamoa  the  yocoud,  was  bom  at  St. 
James's  Falaee^  a.d.  1662,  during  the  reign  of  her  uncle,  King  Charles, 
her  &(her  being  then  Duke  of  Tork,  and  heir  apparent  to  the  throne, 
which  he  afterwards  filled.  Her  mother,  Anne  Hjde^  wte  a  daughter 
of  the  celebrated  Lord  Clarendon.  It  was  fortunate  for  Mary  and  for 
England  that  her  mother  was  a  Protestant,  and,  perhaps  quite  as  much 
so  that  she  attracted  little  pubUc  notice,  owinp;  to  the  expectations  of 
a  male  succession  froTii  tlie  marriage  of  her  uncle  Charles  the  Second, 
which  took  [)lace  about  the  tiiuo  of  her  birth.  She  was  named  Mary 
after  her  aunt,  the  Princess  of  Orange,  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots ;  and 
Prince  Rupert  stood  as  her  god&ther.  Soon  afterwards,  she  xna  sent 
to  her  grand&ther^Sy  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  at  Twickenham,  to  be 
nursed  in  a  pure  air.  In  fifteen  months,  a  little  brother  was  boni» 
— James,  Duke  of  Cambridge, — who  did  not  live  long  ;  and  in  about 
another  such  interval  of  time,  her  sister  Anne.  The  three  children 
were  for  the  most  part  brought  up  at  Twickenham  and  Richmond,  till 
the  death  of  their  inotlier,  which  took  place  in  1671,  when  Mnrv  wa.s 
about  nine  yenrs  of  age.  Their  governes,s  at  Richinoiul  was  Lady 
Franci.s  rr?,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  ;  and  the  two  princesses 
were  cousLuutly  associated  with  Lady  Villiers'  six  daughters  ;  the  wholu 
of  whom  ever  afterwards  clung  tenacHHuly  to  tl^  courts  and  fortunes 
of  Haiy  and  Anne  i  and  Elizabeth  Villier^  the  eldeat^  became  in  future 
yean  the  trouble  of  Ifarj's  wedded  life.  Here  also  ware  introduced 
the  afterwards  celebrated  Frances  and  Sarah  Jennings ;  and  it  Is 
curious  that  Sarah,  afterwards  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  attached 
herself  at  this  early  age  especially  to  the  Princess  Anne,  as  lier  jilay- 
fellow.  After  the  marriage  of  their  father  with  the  Catholic  princess, 
Mary  of  Modena,  the  education  of  the  two  children  was  removed 
from  under  their  father  s  control,  and  they  were  still  educated  iu  the 
Protestant  faith. 
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In  the  sixteenth  year  of  Hary's  age,  she  hestowed  her  hand  upon 
William  Henry  of  Nassau,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  from  which  period 
she  continued  to  leaide  with  her  husband  in  Holland,  until  February 
12th,  1G89,  when,  her  husband  haTiog  von  from  her  father  the 

tlirono  of  England,  she  came  over,  and  was  solemnly  proclaimed  queen. 
To  this  match  "Mary  w^ia  originally  extremely  averse.  In  fact,  as  is 
generally  the  fate  uf  princesses,  licr  inclination  was  very  little  consulted 
in  the  various  projects  cntert^iined  for  her  marriage.  In  her  fifteenth 
year  her  father  wislied  to  ally  her  to  the  Daupliin  of  France,  but  Charles 
the  S6C(md,  and  his  council,  destined  her  foe  William  of  Orange,  h^ 
cousin.  If  we  consider  the  description  given  of  William  on  his  Tint  to 
London  in  the  winter  of  1670,  which  he  spent  there,  being  then 
nineteen  years  of  age,  we  shall  not  wonder  that  Mary  was  not  greatly 
taken  with  him.  He  was  a  constant  suffwer  from  ill  health,  labouring 
with  asthma,  small  and  weak  of  frames  and  rather  deformed.  He  was, 
notwithstanding  this,  always  thinking  of  war  and  military  exercises. 
Mary,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  young  girl  of  distinguished  beauty,  and  pas- 
sionately fond  of  poetry.  William  made  matters  worse  afi;erwards  by 
actually  refusing  Mary  when  ofiered  to  him  by  Charles  and  her  father, 
saying,  insultingly,  "  that  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  think  of  a  wife." 
When,  therefore,  many  circumstances  had  concurred  to  induce  William 
swioualy  to  wish  for  a  marriage  with  Mary,  not  the  least  of  which  was 
her  increasing  prospect  of  one  day  wearing  the  crown  of  England,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  Mary  on  her  part  should  have  been  additionally  averse 
f<>  the  match.  From  the  evidence  of  contemporaries  it  is  quite  certain 
that  she  was  ver}'  wrctclietl  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  and  for  a  long 
while  afterwards.  Scarcely  had  the  Tuarriagc  taken  place  when  a 
brother  \va.s  born,  which  cut  off  her  direct  prospect  to  the  throne. 
William  appeared  much  chagrined  at  the  circumstance,  and  could  not 
avoid  showing  it.  Mary's  tutor,  Dr.  Lake,  reports  that  the  court 
noticed  with  indignation  Willtam*8  sullenness  and  downishnesfl^  and  his 
neglect  of  the  princess.  They  spoke  of  him  as  "  the  Dutch  Monster  * 
and  as  Caliban,  a  name  whidi  the  Princess  Anne  never  fbtgot 

Hie  life  of  I^fary  at  the  Hague  appears  from  various  accounts  to 
have  been  one  of  much  reslaraint  and  dulness.  She  inhabited  the 
beautiful  house  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hague,  called  "  the  Palace  in  the 
Wood,"  well  known  to  P^nglislx  tourists  ;  a  sweet  place,  and  having  a 
fine  avenue  leading  from  the  back  of  the  woods  that  surround  it,  to  the 
wild  and  sandy  sea-coast  of  Schevcliug,  about  three  miles  off.  This 
mig^t  have  been  a  very  pleasant  residence,  under  agreeable  circum- 
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stances,  but  tlie  life  of  Mary  is  tbuB  desc^bed  by  the  French  Ambasaador 
there  to  his  oira  court.  "  Until  now,  the  existence  of  the  Mioess  of 
Orange  hes  been  thus  related :  from  the  time  she  rose  in  the  morning 
till  eight  in  the  evening  she  never  left  her  chamber,  except  in  the 
summer,  when  she  was  permitted  to  -walk  about  once  in  seven  or  eight 
days.  No  one  had  liberty  to  enter  her  room,  not  even  her  lady  of 
lionour,  nor  her  maids  of  lionour,  of  whicli  she  had  but  fmir  ;  bnt  sho 
had  a  troop  of  Butch  fi/lcs  de  chnmhre,  of  whom  a  detachment  must 
every  day  luouut  giiard  on  her,  and  have  ortk  rs  never  to  leave  her." 

This  but  too  well  agrees  with  the  account  of  Dr.  CowoU,  Alary  a 
chaplain,  who  sajrs  that  "  the  prince  had  mado  her  his  abaolttte  slave ; 
that  the  English  attendants  dare  not  speak  to  her,  and  that  he  thought 
the  princess's  heart  was  like  to  break."  As  the  time  approached  that 
Ifaiy  must  in  all  probability  be  caUed  to  the  English  throne,  the  gloom 
and  distance  of  William  towards  3Tary  grew  more  marked  and 
intolerable.  Mary  was  sunk  in  grief.  But  at  length  Burnet,  afterwards 
the  celebrated  Bisliop  of  Salisbury,  mn-\c  the  discovery  that  the  emise 
of  William's  reserve  and  acerbity  was  his  suspicion  tliat  3Iary  would 
not  consent  to  his  sharing  with  her  tlio  regal  dignity  wliich  was  iit-r 
inheritance.  On  Alary  being  made  acquainted  with  this,  with  her 
wonted  generosity,  she  immediately  despatched  Burnet  to  assure  him 
that  as  &r  as  lay  in  her  power  William  should  share  to  the  utmost  the 
equality  of  the  throne.  On  this,  Burnet  tells  us,  that  a  great  change 
appealed  instantly  in  William's  conduct  towanb  his  wife.  We  fear, 
liowcver,  that  the  conduct  of  William  towards  her  for  the  greater  part 
of  their  abode  in  Holland  cannot  be  made  to  appear  greatly  to  his 
honour.  He  is  accused  of  being  far  from  correct  in  his  behaviour 
towards  one  of  the  Mi.ss  A'illit  rs,  maids  of  honour  to  Mary,  and  yet  to 
have  kept  them  about  her  pei-son ;  which,  with  his  constant  plottiiigs 
for  the  usurpation  of  her  father's  throne,  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
that  lionour  which  wo  would  fain  recognise  in  the  hero  of  the  Revolution 
of  1688. 

The  queen  landed  at  Gravesend  the  I2th  of  February,  1688,  and 
was  received  with  great  enthusiasm;  orange  blossoms  being  borne  before 

her,  and  young  damsels  scattering  flowers  in  her  path.  The  contest 
with  James  the  Second,  her  father,  soon  called  William,  her  husband, 

to  Irelanrl  ;  and  on  this  occasion  ;  and  also  in  those  of  his  numerous 
visits  to  Iloll.ind  in  prosecntion  of  his  perpetual  wan?,  Afary  was  left  in 
fill!  care  atid  dischari^e  of  the  c^overnment — a  trust  which  she  executed 
with  a  wuidoin  and  ability  which  have  found  the  amplest  acknow' 
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lodgments  even  from  the  most.zealouB  detractoTB.  and  the  most  bitter 
enemies  of  this  queen.  Miss  Strickland,  one  of  the  last  of  her  hia- 
torians,  who  on  all  occasions  appears  particularly  dcliglitcl  to  find 
causes  of  condemnation  in  her  and  her  Dutch  husband,  and  who  has 
dilated  with  evident  jileasnre  on  the  want  of  aircction  attributed  to 
Queen  Mary  towards  hor  father  and  her  sister  Anne,  is  not  the  lesa 
compelled  to  bear  her  icsiimuny  to  the  talents  of  Mary  for  government. 
"  The  abiliticfi  of  Queen  Mary,"  says  Mijss  Strickland,  "and  the  import- 
anco  of  her  personal  exertions  as  a  sovereign,  have  been  as  much 
underrated,  as  the  goodness  of  her  heart  and  Christian  excellences 
have  been  over-estimated.  She  reallj  reigned  alone  the  chief  port  of 
the  Btz  years  that  she  was  Queen  of  Great  Britain.  On  her  talents 
for  govemmenty  and  all  her  husband  owed  to  her  sagscitj,  and 
exclusive  affection  for  him,  there  is  little  need  to  dwell :  her  own 
letters  fully  develo])o  the  best  part  of  her  character  and  conduct. 
William  the  Third,  with  the  exception  of  the  iiist  year  of  his  election 
to  the  throne  of  the  Briti^^h  empire,  was  seldom  resident  more  than 
four  nioiitlis  topother  in  En^dand,  and  would  scarcely  have  tarried  that 
space  of  time,  but  for  the  purpoiie  of  inducing  parliament  to  advance 
the  enormous  sums  to  support  the  war  he  carried  on  in  Flanders,  where 
he  commanded  as  generslissimo  of  the  confederated  armies  of  the 
German  empire  against  France^  as  heretofore  but  with  this  difference, 
tihat  all  the  wealth  of  the  British  kingdoms  was  turned  to  supply  the 
funds  for  those  fields  of  useless  slaughter  ;  the  prospect  of  obtaining 
such  sinews  of  war  having  been  the  main  object  of  William's  efforts  to 
dethrone  his  uncle." 

Of  the  want  of  afTccti^^n  in  Queen  Mary  towards  her  father  and 
her  sister  Atino,  her  peculiar  j)osition  furnished  only  too  easy  a  charge. 
She  was  called  on  by  the  British  people  to  supersede  an  infatuated 
lather,  who  was  resolved  to  sacrifice  all  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
English  subjects  to  his  fimatic  devotion  to  popery.  Per  such  super- 
sedence there  was  no  alternative.  Her  duty  to  the  British  people  as 
well  88  her  attachment  to  protestantism  cslfed  upon  her  to  perform  the 
tmgracious  act  of  ascending  the  throne  which  had  beoa,  but  was,  by 
the  fiat  of  the  nation,  no  longer  her  fatlu  r's.  Whether  Mary  did  all 
that  it  was  possible  for  her  to  do  to  lessen  the  charge  of  filial  ingra- 
titude, we  will  not  undertake  to  determine.  But  it  must  be  recollected 
that  she  had  a  difficult  part  to  act.  The  nation  and  the  very  throne 
were  surroundcil  by  the  partisans  and  emissaries  of  the  old  dynasty. 
The  claims  of  James  and  of  arbitrary  power  were  supported  by  Franco; 
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Ireland  and  the  highlands  of  Scotland  were  whoUj  devoted  to  the 
baniahed  king :  and  a  great  amount  of  English  subjects  were  equally 
ready  to  embrace  the  cause  of  bis  son,  though  averse  to  himse]£  The 
Teiy  ministms  of  the  crown,  with  whom  Maty  was  left  for  the  greater 

j)ortion  of  her  time  to  gov  t  ni  alone,  were  confessedly,  by  the  very 
historians  who  blame  her,  Miss  Strickland  included,  secretly  traiton  9t 
heart.  Added  to  this,  William  was  excessively  jealous  of  his  preroga- 
tive, aTi<l  ^fary  was  a  most  devoted  wife,  willingly  sacrificing  her  own 
rights  to  the  will  and  assumptions  of  her  husband,  ^\'ll('u  tlie^e 
circumstances  are  thrown  into  the  account,  and  the  well-known  fact  is 
borne  in  mind  that  in  matters  of  such  retU  and  intense  interest  as  the 
successim  to  thrones,  private  and  domestic  feelings  are  universally 
sacrificed,  we  may  safely  regard  much  of  the  chaige  of  unfilial  feeling 
as  the  only  too  pleasing  all^ation  of  her  en^nras.  It  is  dear  that  she 
w^as  by  no  means  destitute  of  affection,  for  her  wluilo  life  as  well  as  exist- 
ing documents  bear  proof  that  she  married  Wilham  with  unconcealed 
aversion  ;  she  grew  to  entertain  the  most  ardent  conjugal  attachment 
to  him  ;  so  much  so  as  that  slic  resisted  all  attempts  to  make  Iter  tlic 
Queen  of  England  iadopendcnl  of  him.  To  his  pleasure  blie  sacriticcd 
her  hereditary  claim  to  the  throne,  and  though  admitted  to  an  equal 
shai'O  of  it,  yet,  even  while  governing  in  her  husband's  absence,  she 
never  opened  parliament  in  person,  nor  did  die  even  accompany 
William  on  any  such  occasion  whw  he  was  at  home.  That  tins  was 
in  submission  to  his  known  prejudices,  is  dear  from  the  fact,  that 
William  himself  on  returning  to  England,  and  thankmg  parliament  for 
its  good  government  in  his  absence,  never,  on  any  occasion,  mentions 
his  queen  by  name,  a.s  he  ought  to  have  done,  and  with  prai«?e8  for  her 
able  management, — an  omission  so  strange  that  pai'Iiameut  felt  bound 
to  thank  tiic  queen  itself  by  special  ad<lress. 

As  regai-ds  her  sister  Anne,  the  same  causes  produced  the  same 
eventual  alienation  between  that  princess  and  Mary.  The  first  ground 
of  quarrel  was  William's  paxsunonious  attempt  to  withhold  the  50,000i^ 
per  annum  settled  by  the  govemmmt  on  Anne.  King  William,  with 
a  dvil  list  of  600,000/.  per  annum,  was  still  always  in  need.  His 
constant  wars  drained  the  British  treasury,  and  at  the  same  time  he 
was  surrounded  by  a  host  of  people  who  were  scrambling  for  ail 
possible  places,  grants,  and  perquisites.  Tlic  Wliig  nohiUty  by  wliom 
he  had  been  brought  in  showed  themselves  rapacious  beyond  all 
example,  ?^ml  Williams  position  Wtis  too  critical  to  refuse  them. 
They  soon  contrived  to  load  themselves  with  the  crown  lands ;  and 
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besides  the  enormom  grants  wbich  William  cODferred  on  liis  three 
Dttteh  MowHi,  Bentinckp  Awrarqnerque,  and  Zuliestein,  he  found 
the  English  nobility  absolutely  insatiable.  "  To  gratify  as  large  a 
number  as  poBsiblc  of  the  rapacious  clalrnantis  of  office,"  says  Evelyn, 

"the  Treasury,  the  Admiralty,  the  Great  Seal,  were  all  put  in  com- 
mission of  lUHiiy  unexpected  persons  to  (fraiifij  the  more.  But  this 
told  two  ways  ;  for  Admiral  Herbert,  who  expected  to  be  made  Lord 
High  Admiral,  and  Danby,  who  expected  to  be  re-appointed  Lord 
Treasurer,  were  extremely  disguated.  Lord  ChurduU,  afterwards 
Marlborough,  Mordant^  Lovelace,  Oxford,  and  othefo,  had  ofifor^,  but 
imted  something  better,  Ac.**  In  fiust,  no  reign  has  ahown  greater 
greediness  amongst  the  coiirtiera 

Oppressed,  therefore,  by  the  demands  of  his  Dutch  warn,  and  those 
demands  at  times,  which,  if  not  gratified,  would  soon  hare  sent  off  the 
disappointed  nobles  to  James  again,  William  was  not  only  compelled 
to  commence  that  system  of  forestalling  the  revenue  by  loans,  which 
has  grown  into  our  national  debt,  but  he  sought  to  cut  down  expendi- 
ture in  every  quarter  that  he  could.  He  tried  this  jilan  ii]>on  the 
Princess  Anne,  but  only  with  the  result  of  a  deadly  opposition  to 
himself  and  his  queen,  who  nwrt  heartily  supported  him  in  all  sndi 
measures,  from  Anne  and  her  partisans  and  dependants.  At  the  head  of 
these  were  Lord  and  Lad  j  Karlborough,  who  wore  not  only  extremely 
ready  for  all  that  they  could  get,  but  were  in  treasonable  correspondence 
with  the  court  of  the  deposed  monarch.  These  circumstances  caused 
William  and  Mary  not  only  to  dismiss  Marlborough  from  his  office  at 
court,  but  also  to  forbid  the  appearance  of  Lady  Marlborough  there,  and 
moreover  to  command  Anne  to  dismiss  them  from  lier  service.  Anne, 
who  up  to  a  late  period  of  her  life  was,  as  is  well  known,  completely 
bewitched  with  the  Marlboroughs,  refused  to  comply,  and  hence  tho 
permanent  coldness  which  took  place  between  Mary  and  her  sister. 

It  was  perhaps  inevitable  that,  under  the  carcumstanoes,  those 
unhappy  alienations  and  heartburnings  which  too  generally  attend 
royaliy,  should  have  been  no  strangers  to  the  court  of  William 
and  Mary.  But  with  all  William's  faults,  his  steady  regard  for  the 
liberties  of  the  nation  entitle  him  to  a  hi^  place  in  the  regard  of 
England  ;  and  with  all  Mary's  fault,s,  her  wise  and  strong  government 
— her  steady  attachment  to  protestantism,  Stuart  m  she  was — and  her 
i'onjugal  affection  and  propriety  under  many  mortifications — mark  her 
m  ojio  of  the  most  estimable  and  distinguished  sovereigns  that  ever 
sat  on  the  British  throne. 
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Her  anxiety  for  the  decorum  of  religion  in  one  iiistaiico  betnayed 
her  into  a  measure  which  reminds  us  of  some  eDactments  urgentlj 
demanded  by  a  religious  section  of  the  community  at  this  momrat^ 
who  may  draw  some  idea  from  the  success  of  Queen  Mary  in  sueh 
legistation,  of  what  would  be  the  result  of  their  aim  if  brought  to  a 
similar  trial.  '*  At  an  early  period  of  h^  regnal  labours,"  says  Miss 
Strickland,  "  the  queen  requested  her  council  to  assist  her  in  framing 
retaliations  for  the  better  obscrvnnec  of  the  Sabbath.  All  hackney 
carriages  aud  lioi*sc.s  Averc  fuilMtlleii  to  work  on  tliat  day,  or  their 
drivers  to  ply  for  customers.  Tlie  luunanity,  however,  of  this  regulation 
was  neutralised  by  the  absurdity  of  other  acts.  She  had  constables 
stationed  at  the  corner  of  streets^  who  were  charged  to  capture  all 
puddings  and  pies  on  thdr  progress  to  bakers'  ovens  on  Sundays,  and 
sucb  ridiculous  scenes  in  the  streets  took  plaoe^  in  consequence  of  the 
owners  lighting  fiercely  for  tb«r  dinners,  that  the  htws  were  suspended 
amid  universal  laughter." 

Mary's  chief  pleasures,  and  almost  her  only  sources  of  expenditure 
during  her  hii.sl);in(V.s  continual  and  long  absences,  were  building 
palaces  and  laying  out  gardens.  Under  her  superintendence  chiefly 
arose  Kensington  Palace  ;  and  the  new  portion  of  Hampton  Court,  \vitli 
the  garden  there,  are  still  called  by  her  name.  To  her  care  we  owe  it, 
too,  that  the  greater  part  of  Greenwich  Palace  was  not  swept  away  by 
her  husband  to  make  way  for  some  Dutch  erection ;  and  to  her  a 
beneyolenoe  that  will  do  her  eternal  honour — ^the  conversion  of  that 
palace  into  a  hospital  for  invalid  or  superannuated  seamen. 

Although  Mary  has  not  been  honoured  with  a  portrait  in  this 
volume,  she  certainly  was  entitknl  to  hold  a  place  amongst  the 
Royal  Beauties  of  tliis  country,  being  tall  in  person,  majestic  and 
graceful  in  mien,  having  a  serene  countenance,  a  ruddy  complexion, 
and  beautiful  features.  Both  mental  and  personal  accomplishments  she 
possessed  m  a  very  high  degree.  Mary's  love  of  reading  was  very 
great,  though  she  experienced  much  annoyance  from  the  painful  draw- 
back die  fimnd  to  this  in  the  continual  humour  in  her  eyes,  from 
whidi  she  was  a  sufferer,  as  was  also  ber  sister,  the  Princess  Anne, 
and  Anne's  only  child  whidh  survived  fat  any  length  <iS  ttme^  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester.  Poetry  was  Mary's  chief  deliglit,  of  which  she 
was  esteemed  a  good  judge^  and  she  also  particularly  liked  the 
study  of  history,  as  presenting  her  witli  models  for  imitation.  Nor 
wa.«?  this  queen  desirous  only  of  her  own  improvement  ;  she  very 
often  caused  good  books  to  be  placed  in  the  way  of  lier  attendants, 
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that  ^YIlon  they  took  thdr  turn  in  waiting,  their  time  might  not  be 
idly  spent  Qaeen  Hary  ma  a  kind  mistress  to  her  senrants,  and 
testified  a  sincere  denre  not  only  to  refiinn  manners  g^eially,  but  to 
confer  benefits  on  those  around  her.  Some  of  her  own  leisure  as 
b^ro  said,  she  devoted  to  architecture,  irhich  vras  one  of  her  favourite 
pursuits,  her  love  of  •which  she  vras  accustomed  to  vindicate,  on  the 
ground  that  it  employed  so  many  hands.  She  was  a  gracious  queen, 
one  of  the  most  obhg^ing  of  wives,  she  protected  the  arts,  and  was 
a  rnotlicr  to  the  distressed  ;  her  charities  being  ever  unostentatious ; 
in  short,  the  character  of  Mary  presents  a  pattern  of  every  virtue 
that  oould  adorn  a  woman. 

To  Mary  the  nation  owes  a  debt  of  etomsl  gratitude ;  fw,  through 
her  wisdom  and  disinterestedness,  combined  with  her  respect  and 
afieetion  for  her  husband,  the  Revolution  of  1688  was  completed,  and 
the  British  Constitution  placed  for  e  rr  dm  its  present  true  and  immo- 
vable b<usis.  Tlie  daughter  of  the  king  who,  more  than  all  other 
monarchs,  hail  endeavoured  to  destros'  the  rights  of  this  kini;dom,  she 
at  once  admitted  the  plea  of"  William,  that  he  onghi  not  to  coiiscTit  to 
accept  the  crown  as  the  lu^reditaiy  ri;j;lit  of  liis  uifc,  l)ut  as  the  gift  of 
the  nation.  Thus,  by  a  daughter  of  the  most  bigoted  aud  despotic 
prince  who  ever  sat  on  the  tlirone  of  these  realms^  the  mischievous 
soplusm  of  the  divine  right  kings  was  at  once,  and  for  ever, 
annihtlaled,  and  the  '*  Bill  of  Bights "  established  on  the  grand  truth 
that  "all  power  procoeds  from  the  people.**  To  this  quiet  and  yet 
coiiij  leto  revolution,  so  far,  both  in  theory  and  in  ttm^  in  advance  of 
all  other  revolutions,  England  owes  its  long  course  of  unexampled 
power  and  glory.  Therefore,  when  we  fcHcitatc  onrselvcs  on  these 
blessings,  we  should  remember  the  name  of  ifary  the  Second,  with  the 
reverence  and  the  gratitude  which  are  due  to  it 

To  the  regret  of  her  subjects,  thisi  amiable  queen  expired  Decem- 
ber 28th,  1695,  at  Kensington,  of  the  small-pox,  being  at  the  time  of 
her  death  in  the  thirty^third  year  of  her  age.  King  William  was  so 
deeply  afiected  by  her  loss,  that  for  many  weeks  after  he  oould 
neither  attend  to  affairs  of  state,  nor  receive  the  visits  of  his  nobility ; 
and  in  answer  to  Tetmison,  who  sought  to  console  him  under  his 
affliction,  he  remarked  that  "  he  could  not  but  grieve,  since  he  had 
lo^t  a  wife  who  for  seventeen  years  had  never  bera  guilty  of  an 
indiscretion.'' 
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Anke  was  bom  of  the  same  parents  as  Mary  the  SccouJ,  on  the  6  th  of 
Vtkmaxj,  166$,  at  St.  Jftmoii'a  Fahce,  and  resnnlkled  fran  childhood, 
ID  featares  and  person,  the  funily  of  her  mother,  Ann  Hjde^  father  than 
the  Stuarte.  She  was  but  six  years  old  when  her  mother  died,  and, 
two  yearn  afto*,  her  &ther,  then  Duke  of  Yor^  introduoed  to  her 
Mary  Beatrice,  of  Modena,  as  het  step-mother. 

While  yet  quite  a  child,  Anne  was  taught  by  the  celebrated  Mrs. 
Betterton  the  art  of  that  graceful  delivery  for  which  she  was,  as  queen, 
so  much  distinguished  in  lier  specclies  before  Parliament.  She  had, 
besides,  much  taste  for  nuisic,  and  played  well  on  the  guitar.  But, 
partly  owing  to  a  defluxiou  which  had  failcu  upon  her  eyes,  her  early 
education  was  much  neglected.  Her  faults  of  spelling  are  frequent  in 
all  her  l^tt«i  extant,  and  she  acquired  eai-ly  a  taate  for  the  card-table 
and  minute  points  of  etiquette,  instead  of  haying  her  attention  directed 
to  the  GultiTation  of  those  personal  talents  which  marked  her  stster's 
career.  Nererthdesa,  she  inherited  many  counterbalandng  quaUties, 
which  eventually  won  her  from  her  subjects  the  lasting  name  of  "  the 
good  QuccTi  Anne." 

Tlie  hereditary  Prince  of  Hanover,  afterwards  George  the  First, 
was,  in  1680,  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Auue.  She  married, 
liowcver,  on  the  28th  of  July,  1683,  George,  brother  of  Christian  the 
i*  litli.  King  of  Denmark.  He  was  a  very  amiable  man  and  affectionate 
husband,  of  moderate  ahilitieB  and  a  somewhat  retiring  disposition. 

Anne  was,  beyond  a  doub^  ambitunis  and  Tsin.  Jt  is  impossible  to 
acquit  her,  as  princest^  of  mudi  want  of  afflBction  towards  her  lather. 
All  the  fondness  which  he  used  to  lavish  upon  Mary  before  her  marriage, 
became  centred  in  Anno  from  that  time.  He  made  her  a  very  hand- 
some provision  on  ascending  the  throne,  yet,  in  1688,  she  is  found 
secretly  corresponding  with  William  and  Mary  in  their  intrigues  for  the 
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British  throne ;  and  it  was  with  her  tiiat  the  report  origioated,  in  the 
aame  year,  of  tbe  epwiois  cx^ta  of  the  new-hom  prince^  who  was 

afterw.ards  generally  designated  the  Pretender.  Whiea  the  crisis  of  tho 
great  political  revolution  arrived,  Anne  made  her  escape  by  night  from 
licr  residence  at  the  Cockj)it  at  Whitehall,  during  the  absence  of  King 
James  with  the  army.  He  had  confided  iu  her  to  the  last,  without  the 
remotest  suspicion  of  her  hostile  inteutious.  She  proceeded  to  Kutting- 
ham,  headed  a  large  hody  of  troops,  and  openly  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  And  on  the  very  night  when  her  &ther  was 
makiiig  his  retreat  orer  a  rather  stormy  sea»  Anne  sf  Dennuri^  having 
returned  to  her  old  quarters  in  London  as  if  nothing  unusual  had  hap- 
penedy  went  to  the  (day  t  Her  seal  for  the  Protestant  religion,  in  which 
she  had  been  strictly  educated,  cannot  palliate  <V  aooount  for  saeh  an 
unfilial  and  needless  display  of  ingratitude. 

On  tlie  24th  of  July,  1689,  tlie  Princess  Anne  gave  birth  to  a  son, 
who  was  created  Duke  of  Gloucester.  Anne  had  thirteen  children, 
but  this  was  the  only  one  that  Uved ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  with  ditficulty 
that  this  one  survived  to  the  age  of  eleven,  when,  after  a  display  of  mucli 
precocity  under  the  frec^ueut  aihuent^  incidental  to  water  on  the  brain, 
he  died  of  an  attack  of  scailet  fever.  This  loss  was  one  of  the  keenest 
pangs  whidi  Anne  suffered,  for  the  depth  of  her  afibetton  as  a  mother 
has  nevw  been  questioned* 

During  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary,  this  princess  was  repeatedly 
at  difference  with  tlicm,  and,  instead  of  reaping  the  benefits  which  her 
former  intrigues  in  their  favour  might  have  warranted  her  to  expect, 
she  found  herself  subjected  to  fi-eqiient  indignities  at  their  hands.  The 
sisters  are  said  to  have  heen  on  ill  terms  to  the  last,  although  Anue 
certainly  sent  a  message  of  reconciliation  to  the  death-bed  of  Mar}'.  It 
was  notorious  tliat  William  hated  hia  sister-in-law  in  his  heart,  and  hiA 
true  feeling  towards  her  is  tolerably  evinced  by  his  refusal  to  see  her 
when  about  to  die. 

From  the  tbie  of  the  Suke  of  Glouoestw's  birtii,  Anne  increased 
greatly  in  person,  and  became  a  martyr  to  frequent  attacks  of  dropsy, 
which  rendered  her  unable  to  walk.  She  had  rccouFSe  to  cold  baths 
and  hunting.  She  was  excessively  fond  of  the  latter  recreation,  which 
slif^  ]  iirsncil  ill  a  chaise  during  the  summer  months,  according  to  the 
custom  then  in  voliiic.  On  a  much  later  occasion,  when  queen,  she  is 
known  to  have  driven  iicrself  forty  miles  during  one  liunt. 

The  death  of  her  son  was  speedily  followed  by  that  of  her  father  at 
St  Gennains;  and  on  the  8th  of  March  in  the  Mowing  year,  1702, 
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sbe  BQOoeeded  to  the  Britiali  crown  by  the  death  of  William  the  Third. 
Jtttt  previously,  a  struggle  had  oommenced  between  Vnmce  and  Aiistria 
for  the  throne  of  Spain ;  and,  by  siding  with  the  Austrian  claimant, 
William  had  succeeded  in  entailing  upon  his  successor,  an  inevitable 
European  war,  iriiich  was  protausted  through  nearly  the  whole  of  her 
reign. 

On  attaining  the  supremo  power,  the  generosity  of  her  character 
and  her  genuine  attachment  to  her  subjects  at  large  became  sigtially 
apparent  In  her  first  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  course  of 
which  she  styled  horself  entirelt/  EnglUh,  she  voluntarily  gave  back 
100,000^  of  the  baadsoiiM  revmue  imanimously  voted  to  her.  Her 
coronation  took  place  on  April  23, 1702 ;  she  was  afflicted  with  gout 
at  the  time,  and  was  carried  thnnigb  scnoe  of  the  cerem<niials  in  an 
arm-chair.  One  of  the  first  and  greatest  acts  of  her  reign  was  that 
which  still  claims  the  grateful  remembrance  of  many,  under  the 
denomination  of  "  Queen  Anne's  Bounty."  The  sovereign  had  a  right 
to  the  first-fruits  of  every  benefice  conferred  by  the  crown  ;  but  she 
dedined  to  arrogate  these  gains  to  lierself,  and  created  instead  a  fund 
therewith,  to  augment  the  livings  of  the  half-starved  poorer  clergy. 

The  name  of  Marlborough  is  inseparably  associated  with  the  ruigu 
of  Queen  Anne.  Its  history  is  little  else  but  a  history  of  the  court 
intrigues  of  the  partenme  dudiesB  of  that  name,  and  the  brilliant 
successes  of  the  military  genius  of  that  age,  the  duke.  A  i^g^t  sketch 
of  their  lives  and  charact^  k  requisite  for  a  just  oomprehoudon  of 
the  acts  of  this  monarch. 

Sarali  Jennings,  from  havhig  been  the  playmate  of  Anne  in  infancy, 
became  tlte  fru  ourite  companion  of  her  3'outh,  and,  after  her  marriage 
with  Colonel  UhurcliiU,  was  regularly  attached  to  the  household  of  the 
princess.  The  secret  correspondence  which  Anno  carried  on  with 
Mary  in  Holland,  and  the  subbequeut  intrigues  by  which  aim  aided 
the  downM  of  her  father,  were  not  merely  advued  upon  with  Sarah 
C9iurchiU,  but  in  great  measure  instigated  by  her.  She  thus  fell  into 
a  dangerous  depradence  upon  the  confidence  of  ber  fiikTOurite ;  and 
when,  soon  aftw  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  the  Earl  of 
Marlborough  was  suspected  of  treason,  and  Mary  desired  her  to 
liarl)nur  them  no  longer  about  her  person,  the  pertinacity  of  Anne's 
refusal  may  be  well  understood.  She  had  believed  in  their  disinterested 
friendship  for  her  until  aftiii'  the  period  of  her  sister  s  decease  ;  but 
between  that  date  and  her  own  accession  it  is  certain  that  her  mind 
underwent  a  clmuge  concerning  the  character  and  professions  of 
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Sarah  of  Marlborough  To  displace  the  Harlboroughs,  hoiroTer,  mi^t 
endangw  her  peace,  perfai^  her  throne,  bj  caiuuig  an  ezpoaure 
of  all  her  early  confidential  communications  vnth  the  favountc.  In 
this  ^ilftmiTi^s  Qoeen  Anne  discerned  that,  by  overwhelming  them  with 
honours  and  emoluments,  she  should  purchase  their  silence  for  their 
own  sakes,  and  so  lUseiiiliarnus-s  herself  of  them  with  ease.  Thus  the 
narrow-minded  .scltisliness,  the  vulgar  violence,  and  the  incessant  pecu- 
lations of  this  woman  were  directly  rewarded.  The  eai'l  was  created 
duke ;  and  towards  the  end  of  1704  thoir  family  junta,  as  it  was 
called,  held  all  the  principal  offices  in  the  goTwnment  and  the  queen's 
houaehold.  The  sanguinaiy  victories  of  Blenhehn,  Ramilies,  Oudenanle^ 
and  Halplaquet  won  them  showers  of  royal  presents,  amongst  which 
were  the  palace  of  Woodstock  and  tho  site  of  Marlborough  hou.se, 
besides  large  votes  of  money  from  rarliamcnt.  At  a  period  when  tho 
MarHwrnugha  were  possessed  of  90,000/.,  her  ^fajesty  was  obliged  to 
borrow  20/.  of  one  of  lier  ladies  for  a  private  })urj>osc, — to  such  utter 
penury  had  tho  Keeper  of  the  lVi\y  Purse  and  3Iistrcss  of  the  Robes, 
tlie  duchess,  reduced  her.  It  was  no  marvel  that  about  the  same  time 
the  domejitic  tyrant  should  have  presumed  to  taunt  Anne  with  "  the 
hereditary  obstinacy  of  her  &mily,"  and  to  teU  her  "  not  to  answer 
herl"  But  the  cruelty  of  these  fordgn  wars^  and  the  UDhonnded 
ambition  which  the  duke  b^n  to  exhibit,  were  perhaps  more  hoirible 
in  the  sight  of  the  queen,  and  more  in i mediately  the  causes  of  the 
cxjndsion  of  tho  family  junta  from  office,  than  all  the  exuberant 
insolence  of  the  duchess.  At  ^lalplaquet,  twenty  thousand  men  are 
said  to  have  been  killeil  on  the  English  sitlc  alone  ;  and  so  elated  was 
the  general,  that  ho  insidiously  demanded  of  the  ([uecn  to  make  him 
*'  CaptAin-Gcncral  for  life,  as  the  war  would  last  probably  for  ever !  ** 

The  Prince  of  Denmaik  died  on  October  28,  1708,  leaving  her  to 
reign  alone ;  for,  though  he  had  declined  any  Aan  in  the  regal  power, 
his  private  counsels  were  doubtless  often  sought  and  followed.  His  influ- 
ence is  said  to  have  maintained  the  Marlborough  ftction  for  some  years 
longer  than  Anne  desired.  Her  grief  for  his  kes  was  intense  :  it  was 
very  long  ere  she  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  attend  to  public  matters. 
Ilcr  first  solace  then  w^as  to  ridherself  of  her  enemies  ;  and  so  effectnally 
did  she  apply  herself  to  the  task,  that  in  tho  course  of  the  one  year 
1710,  she  freed  herself  of  every  member  of  the  ^farlborough  family. 

Tho  memorable  Treaty  of  Union  between  England  and  Scotland  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  event  of  tho  queen  s  reign.  It  is  notorious 
that  this  was  one  of  her  most  fervent  aspirations,  and  that  she  effiscted 
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it  in  the  year  1707,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Marlboi'ough  clique. 
The  Treaty  of  Peace  wiLii  France,  towards  whicli  slie  hud  so  long  and 
anxiously  laboured,  was  finally  completed  on  January  18,  1712.  The 
efforts  of  ilie  party  wbicb  then  Burroonded  her  aeem  to  have  been 
directed  tomds  estalslishing  the  claims  of  the  young  Flretender,  James, 
to  the  sucoesBURi ;  but  his  religions  opinions  irere  as  insuperable  an 
objection  to  the  Protestant  Anne,  as  to  the  nation  at  large.  There 
seems  no  doubt  tha^  but  for  this  circumstance,  she  would  have  gladly 
seconded  his  views. 

In  the  autumn  of  1713,  Anne  grew  so  unwieldy,  that  she  was 
habitually  let  down  through  the  ceiling  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  placed 
in  a  carriage  by  a  machine  prepared  for  the  purpose  !  From  this  time 
her  hedth  declined  until  July  29,  1714,  when  she  was  seized  by  an 
abscess,  which  prored  fiital  on  the  1st  of  August  Mowing,  in  the  fiftieth 
year  of  her  life^  and  fourteenth  of  her  reign. 

Since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  there  had  been  none  so  brilliant  and  pros- 
porous  as  that  of  Anne.  It  is  singular  that  under  queens  regnant  this 
oountry  has  almost  invariably  risen  remarkably  in  power»  consequence, 
and  reputation,  ^fary's  short  reign  of  five  years  was  the  exception. 
But  aroiuid  EHzabeth  stood  a  galaxy  of  the  ablest  statesmen,  and  most 
illustrious  men  of  genius  which  had  ever  cnst  a  glory  on  this  country. 
Shakspeare,  Spenser,  Sidney,  Bacon,  and  lialeigh  are  the  names  in 
literature,  which  still  diffuse  their  splendour  around  that  epoch.  Drake, 
and  Baleigh,  in  that  department  too,  Froliisher,  Hawkins,  and  Lord 
Howard  <^  Effingham,  by  the  destruction  of  the  Armada,  and  the 
splendour  of  their  discoveries  in  various  r^ons,  raised  the  name  and 
power  of  England,  far  beyond  any  former  achievements  of  her  com- 
manders,  while  Burleigh  and  Walsingham,  though  cold  and  unscrupulous 
in  their  political  temperaments,  impressed  on  the  world  a  deep  sense 
of  the  British  national  vigour. 

Such  again  was  the  case  under  Queen  Anne.  The  victories  of 
Marlborough  and  of  Lord  Peterlioroiigh  on  the  continent,  the  adminis- 
trations of  Sunderland,  Godolphm,  llarley,  and  Bolingbroko,  at  home  ; 
and  the  numbw  and  splendour  of  the  literary  and  scientific  men  who 
flourished  during  her  reign  of  only  twelve  years,  elevate  it  so  &r  above 
these  which  preceded  and  succeeded  it,  that  it  stands  aloft,  an  object 
of  national  distinction,  meeting  with  no  pnnts  of  compariiMm  between 
Elisabeth's  reign  on  the  one  hand,  and  our  own  times  on  the  other. 

Anne  assumed  the  throne  with  a  full  determination  to  pursue  with 

all  eneigy  the  policy  of  William  the  Third  for  reducing  the  power  of 

II 
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Fnmoe  on  tlie  continent.  She  made  allianees  mth  Holland  and 
Geimanj;  and  lier  general,  Lord  Marlborougb,  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
combined  anmes,  achiered  a  aexws  of  T»;tories  so  great  and  so  ruinoiia 
to  the  power  and  reputation  of  France,  that  even  Crecy  and  Agincourt 
grew  dim  before  them.  Blenheim,  Ramilics,  Oudenarde,  and  Malplaquet 
are  names  that  still  testify  to  the  rnilitanr  genius  of  England  under 
Queen  Anne,  though  the  envy  of  the  Tory  faction  rohlied  the  Whiga 
and  the  country  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  of  any  really  solid  advan- 
tiige  from  these  dazzling,  but  cojstly  aud  ijtiugiiiuary,  achievemeuts.  By 
the  simple  &ct  of  a  change  cS  miniatry,  Loub  the  Fourteentii  vraa 
rescued  from  the  depth  of  humiliation  and  from  the  danger  of 
actual  invaaott  bj  Ifarlborongh  and  Prince  Eugene,  and  the  Whig 
triumpha  were  resolved  into  a  mere  &et  of  military  &me.  That  fiun^ 
however,  existed  and  remained  casting  its  protecting  influence  over  this 
country  long  after  Anne  had  ceased  to  exist. 

In  Spain  the  extraordinary  victories  of  Lord  Peterborough  had 
given  equal  evidence  of  tlic  warlike  genius  of  tliis  country  ;  and  had 
not  political  faction  licre  again  operated,  and  effected  his  recall,  that  age 
might  have  seen  what  this  has  witnessed — the  allied  armies  of  England 
and  Germany  adTanctng  upon  France  from  two  opposite  quarters  and 
entering  Paris  in  triumph.  As  it  wat^  no  nation  of  that  epodb  won 
such  military  renown ;  and  the  domestic  Mcity  of  Anne  waa  marked 
by  the  acGompliahment  of  a  victoiy  as  grand,  as  difficnlt,  and  imm^iaely 
more  conduciTe  to  the  prOBperity  and  ultimate  fame  of  the  natton,» 
Thb  Ukion  of  Enqland  and  Scotland.  Had  Anne  left  no  result 
of  her  rule  but  tliat,  she  would  deserve  the  everlasting  gratitude  of 
the  nation.  It  is  only  l)y  referring  to  tlic  records  of  the  time,  that  we 
can  form  any  conception  of  tlie  enormous  difliculiies,  in  the  shape  of 
natiun;d  prejudices  a>id  fancied  interests  on  both  sides,  which  had  to 
be  grappled  with  and  overcome.  It  is  only  by  comparing  the  England 
and  Scotland  of  to-day,  mth  ^  England  and  jScotland  before  that 
beneficent  eventi  that  we  can  comprehend  the  solid  strength  and 
blessings  which  haTe  flowed  from  it 

But  besides  and  beyond  the  prestige  of  Anne's  reign  from  these 
.sources  stands  that  of  its  literary  and  philosophic  pre-eminence.  It  is 
true  that  the  reign  of  Anne  included  no  Shakspeare,  like  that  of  lier 
great  female  predecessor,  but  it  possessed  Newton,  Wren,  and  Locke: 
and,  in  the  multitude  and  variety  of  talent,  far  exceeded  the  time  of 
Elizabeth.  The  nuiid>er  of  celebrated  men  wlio  lived  in  this  reign, 
though  many  of  them,  owuig  to  its  shortness,  did  not  belong  exclusively 
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to  it»  IB  extraordinary.  In  art,  Ho^^h,  though  not  yet  known,  was 
proeeenting  his  studiea  In  architecture.  Wren  and  Vanbrugh  were  in 
their  full  fame.  Wren  oompleted  hiB  grand  work,  St.  Paul's,  whidi  he 
had  begun  umler  Charles  the  Second,  in  1710,  tho  eighth  year  of 
Anne ;  and  Yanbrugh  was  engaged  in  his  great  master-pieces  of 
Blerilaiin  and  Castle-Howard.  In  the  last  year  of  her  reign  he  was 
kniglitcd  for  his  achieveraeius  in  art,  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  liail  been 
early  in  that  reign  for  his  astouisliing  discoveries  in  scientific  philosophy. 
In  dramatic  art  there  were  Congre  ve,  V'anbrugh,  Colley  Gibber,  Wycherley, 
and  Gay.  In  philosophy,  seientifie  and  moral,  besides  Newton,  there  were 
Locke,  Bumet  (the  author  of  "  The  Theoiy  of  the  Earth**),  Sir  William 
Temple,  Bolingbroke^  and  Fbunstead  the  astronomer,  to  whose  true  and 
apparent  diameters  of  all  the  planets"  Kewtoa  was  greatly  indebted. 

In  poetry,  critidsni,  and  general  Uterature,  such  an  assembly  of 
distinguished  men  were  before  the  public  as  had  not  been  witnessed 
in  any  former  age  in  this  country.  Pope,  Swift,  Arbnthnot,  Prior, 
Gay,  Allan  Ramsey,  Addison,  Steele,  and  Defoe,  witli  liis  inimitable 
"Robinson  Crusoe,"  and  many  lesser  luminaries,  conferred  on  Anne's 
reign  the  title  of  the  Augustan  age  of  England.  It  was  then  that  the 
periodical  literature  of  England,  now  grown  into  so  vast  and  powerful 
an  organ  of  dvilisation  and  social  pleasure,  was  commenced  by  Addison 
and  Steele  in  the  ''Tatler,"  "Spectator,"  and  " Guardian all 
originated  m  this  rngn.  And,  finally,  the  churdi  and  dissMit  produced 
some  of  their  most  distinguished  preachers  and  writers  in  Bishops 
Atterbnry,  Hoadly,  Burnet,  and  Dr.  South  and  Edmund  Calamy 
tho  younger.  Altogether,  the  reign  of  Anne  was  truly  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  which  this  country  has  cnjo^^ed.  If  she  herself  was 
not  particularly  distinguished  for  her  attachment  to  art  ami  hterature, 
she  yet  was  far  more  so  than  those  ^^ho  for  generations  succeeded 
her  ;  and  the  circumstances  of  her  reign  were  obviously  favourable 
to  tiie  development  of  talent  In  it  Yanbrugh  and  Newton,  as  we 
have  stated,  were  knighted ;  Bolingbroke,  the  philosopher,  was  minister ; 
Prior,  ambassador;  Addison,  Under-Secretary  of  state;  and* Steele^ 
oommisBionffir  of  stamps. 

Anne  wa.s  a  careful  patroness  of  the  establishment  of  Greenwich 
Hospital ;  and  her  love  of  flowers  impelled  her  to  improve  Kensington 
Gardens  signally.  Her  humanity  to  deserters  and  to  prisoners,  and 
her  lively  solicitude  for  all  classes  of  her  subjects,  caused  an  unusual 
anxiety  among  the  people  at  large  during  her  last  Qln^tMy  and  rendered 
the  mourning  for  hc-r  loss  sincere  and  profound. 

ti2 
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COMSOBT  OP  GEORGE  THE  SECOND. 

Caroline  Wilhelmixa  was  the  daughter  of  the  Maigimre  of  Anspadi, 

and  was  born  iu  1G83.  She  lost  her  father  when  very  young,  an<l  her 
mother,  n  princess  of  the  hotise  of  Saxe  Eisenach,  marrying  afterwards 
the  Ekctftr  of  Saxony,  the  younp^  Caroline  was  confided  to  the 
gimrdianslup  of  FrcLlcnck  of  Biamleiibur^,  sul>8eqHently  King  of 
Pius&ia,  and  thus  derived  the  iiiesstiiiiable  advantage  of  receiving  lier 
education  under  the  superintendence  of  her  wmtt  tie  wife,  the  aooom- 
plished  Sophia  Charlotte,  rirter  of  George  Uie  FirBt  No  less  amiable 
than  intellectuallj  gifted,  the  Qaeen  of  IViissia  was  honoured  and 
heloved  for  her  patronage  of  literature,  science^  and  art;  and  her 
death,  when  only  thirtj-scvcn,  was  umveraally  lamented.  This  mdan- 
chfily  event  occurred  in  1 705,  the  same  year  in  which  hsfr  niece  gave 
her  hand  to  George,  then  Electoral  Prince  of  Hanover. 

Cnroline  was  (listin<i;ui8hed  by  an  earnest  integrity  of  purjiose,  nlM)ve 
and  beyond  the  standard  of  her  day  :  her  rejection  of  the  liaiid  of 
Charles,  son  of  Leopold  the  First,  was  honounable  to  her  principles, 
whether  it  proceeded  from  personal  indififereuce,  or  was,  as  it  was  con- 
sidered, a  striking  proof  of  her  adherence  to  the  Protestant  faith. 

I^ere  is  no  doubt  the  Electonl  Prince  was  as  truly  and  warmly 
attached  to  his  bride  as  it  was  poadUe  fior  a  nature  essentially  coarse 
and  phlegmatio  to  be ;  and  abundant  evidence  also  proves  that  his 
affection  increased  with  years,  as  did  her  influence  over  his  mind  and 
actions.  Caroline  must  have  been  eminently  discreet  in  her  conduct, 
or  she  coidd  not  have  steered  her  difficult  course  a.s  she  did  through 
the  different  cabals  which  began  early  in  her  married  Ufe.  Long  before 
the  accession  of  George  the  First,  the  misunderstanding  between  him 
and  his  son  took  place  ;  originating  probably  from  several  causes,  not 
ihe  leeat  Imng  that  the  Electoral  Prince  doted  on  his  mother,  the 
unfortunate,  and,  there  is  every  reason  to  beliere,  cruelly  ma%ned 
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Sophia  of  Zell.  Tlio  discovery  of  the  ftssassination  of  Count  Konigs- 
mark,  which  took  place  certainly  by  the  order,  and  it  is  even  said  in 
the  presence  of,  George  the  Fii-st,  v^ns  made  in  after-years,  and  to 
Carohnc  only  were  the  detaik  of  the  murder,  and  of  the  finding  of  the 
body,  made  kuowu  by  her  husband.  It  was  indeed  a  dreadful  secret, 
wliidi  the  mort  unloving  son  mig^t  well  desire  to  keep.  By  hie 
mother,  too,  Geoxge  the  First  seemed  to  he  scaroeljr  more  warmly 
regarded  than  by  bis  son ;  while  the  evident  partiality  of  the  Slectress 
Sophia  for  her  grandson  was  anothw  cause  of  jealousy  and  estrange- 
ment between  him  and  his  father. 

On  the  accession  of  the  latter  to  the  throne  of  England,  they  camo 
o\  or  together  in  apparent  harmony  ;  but  the  fire  of  their  old  feuds  was 
by  no  means  extinguished,  and  burst  out  again  more  violently  than 
ever.  The  flame  was  fanned  by  the  partizan  spirit  to  which  it  p;ave 
birth ;  one  party  voting  a  separate  revenue  of  a  hundred  thouji^id 
aryear  to  be  seitted  on  the  Frince  of  Wales,  and  the  other  negativing  it 
with  equal  Sorvour.  While  absent  in  Hanover,  the  king  was  in  a 
measttre  eompeiled  to  cede  the  reins  of  government  to  the  heir  apfiaren^ 
but  be  did  it  with  ungracious  rductance  ;  and,  instead  of  bestowing 
on  him  the  expected  and  customary  title  of  Regent,  appointed  him 
Guardian  of  the  Realm  and  Lieutenant."  During  all  this  "  stormy 
weather,"  the  Princess  of  Wales  seems  to  have  maintained  the  respect, 
if  she  never  won  the  regard,  of  her  very  unlovable  father-in-law. 
Indeed,  he  secnw  to  liave  hated  her  rather  more  than  he  haied  his  son; 
and  the  iiiauuer  in  which  he  used  to  speak  of  her  as  ceile  diallcsse 
Madame  la  Princesse,  was  characteristic  of  the  man  and  of  his  feelings. 

We  must  return,  however,  to  earlier  day^  before  Caroline  was 
queen ;  and  among  her  household  were  two  ladies  who  require  an 
especial  introductaon — ^Mrs.  Clayton,  afterwards  Viscountess  Snndon ; 
and  Mrs.  Howard,  afterwards  Countess  of  Suffolk. 

Charlotte  Clayton — whose  mmden  name  was  Dyves — must  have 
sprung  from  an  obscure  or  perhaps  humble  family,  since  little  or 
nothing  is  known  of  her  until  after  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Clayton,  a 
clerk  in  the  Treasury.  From  the  letters  of  several  of  her  relations,  of 
whose  fortunes  she  never  lost  sight  during  the  days  ot  her  own  power 
and  prosperity,  it  is  evident  tiiey  were  in  narrow,  if  not  indigent 
drcumstanoes.  Tet  in  some  sort  she  was  a  protegie  of  the  Dudiess 
cf  Mariborougb— who,  with  the  eiample  of  Abigail  HOl's  insolence 
and  ingratitude  before  her,  waa  ever  ready  to  rail  at  a  low-bom 
adventurees-^for  it  vraa  throuj^  the  intorcesnon  of  her  Grace  that 
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HrB.  dayton  "wbb  appointad  bedchamber^woman  to  Garoline^  Prinoesa 
of  Walea  t  CaroGna  ^vaa  fiur  too  sagacious  and  adf-suatained  a  woman 
to  be  what  is  vulgariy  underatood  aa  governed  by  a  &rourito ;  and 

in  acoonnting  for  the  prominent  position  Mrs.  Clayton  speedily  assumed, 
the  most  rational  conclusion  is,  that  the  princess  and  she  ^ere  bound 
by  a,  tio  of  friendship  much  more  honest  and  sincere  than  might  bo 
supjioscd  to  exist  from  their  relative  positions.  It  is  impossible  to 
study  the  correspondence  of  Lady  Sundon  without  being  struck  by 
her  evident  congeniiUity  of  niiud  and  cliaractor  with  those  of  her 
royal  mistress  ;  and  assuming  by  quick  degrees  the  office  of  confidential 
aecretary  to  the  queen,  it  is  easy  to  imdentaad  how  pelationen  must 
have  felt  aware  that  to  addreits  lbs.  C9ayton  was  the  sunat  meaoa  of 
reaching  tiie  royal  ew.  She  must  hare  been  a  kind-hearted  woman, 
tolerant  of  persevering  petitionefs,  and  willing  to  help  them  when  she 
could.  Even  through  the  mista  of  nauseous  adulation  by  which  sho 
was  assailed,  it  is  easy  to  discover  that  many  honest  disinterested 
recommendations  were  given,  and  that  she  possessed  tlie  rare  U\ct 
which  enabled  her  to  refuse  a  request  graciously.  Cei-t^unly,  from  the 
appointment  of  the  humblest  mcniul,  to  the  promotion  of  a  church 
djguiiai'y,  her  good  word  was  sought,  and  her  influence  had  we^ht — • 
even  a  bbhop  submitted  Im  sermons  to  Mrs.  Clayton  before  he 
delivered  ihem»  and  altered  them  acconUiig  to  her  suggesUonsi 
Geoi^  the  Second  no  doubt  fended  himself  a  despot,  but  the  queen 
and  Mrs.  Clayton  really  ruled  the  court  The  deportment  of  Caroline^ 
however,  towards  her  husband  was  that  of  the  most  marked  respect ; 
and  later  in  life,  when  afflicted  with  the  gout^  she  was  accustomed  to  take 
long  walks  with  him  as  she  had  formerly  done,  although  oblige<l  to 
plunge  her  foot  into  cx>\<\  water  previously,  as  the  only  means  of 
gaining  the  power  of  temjiorary  activity  !  Whether  one  thinks  of  a 
man  who  could  fur  his  own  graliGcatiou  permit  such  ri^k  aud  suil'ering 
to  be  ineuired  by  a  wife  of  whom  he  said,  "  I  never  yet  saw  the  woman 
who  was  worthy  to  buckle  her  shoe,"  or  the  resolution  witii  which  she 
concesled  the  sacrifice  she  was  makings  the  alternative  is  equally 
amazing. 

Mrs.  Howard,  afterwards  Countess  of  Suffolk,  was  the  daughter  of 
Sir  Henry  Hobart,  and  married  early  in  life  the  Honourable  Charles 
Howard,  the  third  son  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk.  The  marriage  was  an 
unhappy  one ;  the  young  couple  soon  fomid  themselves  in  straitened 
circumstances,  and  probably  the  annoyances  which  ensued  added 
greatly  to  thciz-  disagreements.    Mr.  Howaid  was  afliicted  with  a 
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violent  temper,  and  bad  a  weak  mind — a  very  common  aosociation ; 
and  as  wife  is  mentioned  even  by  thase  little  likely  to  extenuate 
her  faults  as  amiable  and  of  "  unimpeachable  veracity,"  it  is  fair  to 
return  some  other  verdict  than  that  too  commonl}'  pronounced — 
"  faults  ou  both  sides.''  To  quote  from  the  Memoirs  of  Lady  Sundon, 
already  named. 

"  Towards  the  close  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  the  young  couple  saw  no 
better  prospect  of  adTancnnent  than  to  repair  to  the  court  of  Hanover, 
there  to  ingratiate  themselres  with  the  ftture  soTereigns  of  Enghmd. 
So  small  was  their  income,  that  Mr.  Howard  being  desirouB  of  giving 
the  Hanoverian  miniatera  a  dinner,  hia  wife  was  obliged  to  cut  off  her 
luxuriant  hair  to  pay  for  the  expense  of  the  entertainmcDt.  This 
happened  at  a  time  when  full-bottomed  wigs  were  worn,  and  twenty  Of 
thirty  guineas  were  often  paid  for  those  articles. 

"The  Princess  Sophia,  mother  of  George  the  First,  diBtinguished 
Mrs.  Huwaid  with  her  favour;  but  the  attractions  of  the  young  English- 
woman had  no  eB'ect  upon  the  dull  perceptions  of  George  the  Second 
until  his  fiktbor'a  acoeaaioi,  irbm  IStb,  Howard  was  appointed  one  of  the 
bedchamber-women  to  Caroline,  then  Frinoeaa  of  Wales. 

«  The  Whig  party  being  in  vogue,  aucfa  of  the  jounger  nobility  as 
belonged  to  it  naturally  formed  tlw  court  of  Caroline ;  and  the  apart- 
ment of  the  bedchamber- women  in  waiting  became  the  place  of  assembly 
for  all  the  wits  and  beauties  of  that  faction.  *  *  *  In  the  chamber 
of  Mrs.  Howard  all  was  gaiety  ami  thotightlcss  flirtation  at  that  period. 
Whilst  the  Princess  Carohne  and  Mrs.  Clayton  were  discussinj; 
theological  tenets  with  a  freedom  which  drew  upon  them  from  Switt 
the  odium  of  being  '  free-tliiukers,'  Mrs.  Howard  was  perfecting  her 
mannen  and  character  to  become  the  complete  courtier. 

The  limits  of  these  pages  will  but  admit  of  a  rapid  sketch,  though 
the  life  of  Caroline  Wilhdmina  would  supply  materials  for  an  interesting 
and,  in  many  respects,  instructive  volumOi  On  the  accession  of  George 
the  Second  to  the  throne,  it  was  her  influence  which  retained  Sir 
Robert  Walpolc  in  ofTice.  Tlie  king  had  incbncd  towards  Sir  Spencer 
Compton,  "  who,  so  far  from  meditating  to  supjilant  tlic  j)retnier,  l^d 
recounse  to  iSir  Robert,  and  besought  him  to  prepaie  the  dranj^lit  of 
the  king's  speech.  The  new  queen,  a  better  judge  than  her  husband 
of  the  capacities  of  the  two  candidates,  and  who  had  silently  watched 
for  a  moment  proper  for  overturning  the  new  designations,  did  not 
lose  a  moment  in  observing  to  the  king  'how  prejudicial  it  would  be 
to  his  affairs  to  prefw  to  the  minister  in  poaBeflsi<m  a  man  in  whose 
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own  judgment  his  |»edeoeBK>r  was  {he  fittest  pmon  to  execute  bis 

office.'" 

The  queen  also  took  anotlicr  early  opportunity  of  declaring  her 
sentiments.  Horace  Walpolc  siays  — "  Tiieir  majesties  had  removed 
from  Richmond  to  their  temporary  rasidenco  in  Leicester  Fields  on  the 
▼ery  evening  of  then:  receiving  notice  of  their  accession  to  the  crown, 
and  the  next  day  all  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  town  crowded  to  kiss 
their  hands,  my  mother  among  the  reat»  who,  IKr  Spencer  Oompton's 
designation,  and  not  its  OTaporation  being  known,  conld  not  make  her 
way  between  the  scornful  backs  and  elbo^vs  of  her  late  doTotees,  nor 
conld  approach  nearer  to  the  queen  than  the  tliird  or  finvth  row ;  but 
no  sooner  was  slie  descried  hy  her  majesty,  than  the  queen  said  aloud, 
'  There  I  am  sure  I  see  a  friend  ! '  The  torrent  divided,  and  shrunk 
to  eitlicr  side  ;  and  as  I  came  away,  said  my  mother,  •  I  might  have 
walked  over  their  hc&ds  if  I  luwl  ple«ised.* " 

It  may  bo  that  the  penetration  of  Walpole  caily  discovered 
that  influence  really  lay  with  the  queen,  and  that  he  paid  his  court 
accordingly;  or  some  more  honourabk  fedmg  may  have  ortg^ted 
the  cordiality  between  them.  Caroline  appears  to  have  taken  great 
pleasure  in  tlte  society  of  Sir  Bobert  and  Lady  Walpole^  and  firaquoitly 
dined  at  their  house  at  Chelsea.  On  these  occasions,  however,  the 
rigour  of  etiquette  was  maintained.  Sir  Robert  did  not  sit  down  to 
table  with  liis  royal  guest,  but  "  ^{nr,r\  behind  her  chair,  and  gave  her 
the  first  plate,  and  then  retired  iiniiself  to  a  sej)arate  table.^'  Lady 
Walpole  took  her  scat  at  table  in  company  with  the  lady  in  waiting  ; 
but  when  we  call  to  mind  that  in  those  days  it  wa^  esteemed  the 
iadispensable  duty  of  a  hostew  to  com,  the  exception  in  her  &?ottr 
may  perhaps  be.  explained  I 

CSaroUne  had  been  esteemed  handsome  in  her  youth;  but  her 
beauty  was  subsequently  marred  by  that  pitJIeas  scourge,  the  smaQ- 
pox,  and  later  in  life  an  exceeding  stoutness  destroyed  the  symmetry 
of  her  figure.  ITcr  hand  and  arm  were  greatl}"  admired  for  their 
whiteness  and  beauty  of  form,  and  her  countenance  is  reported  to  have 
had  that  best  beauty,  the  beauty  of  expression.  A  poet  lias  lauded 
her  smile  as  "celestial."  She  must  have  been  a  good  conversationist, 
possessing  the  rare  and  deUcate  tact  of  adapting  her  discourse  to  the 
character  and  acquirements  of  those  she  addressed.  At  her  toilette 
"learned  men  and  divines  woe  intermixed  with  courtiers  and  ladies  of 
the  hous^old,  and  the  conversation  turned  on  metaphysical  subjects, 
blended  with  repartees  and  sallies  of  mirth,  and  the  tittle-tattle  of  a 
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drawing-i-oom."  Slio  corresponded  witli  Leibnitz,  and  delighted  in 
abstract  science,  about  wliich  and  theoio^  she  and  Mrs.  Clayton,  it  is 
said,  "  puzzletV  tlieinselves. 

Caroline  was  the  friend  and  patroness  of  many  celebrated  divines 
and  men  of  leanimg.  Sir  Walter  Soott  has  mTested  her  iriih  aa 
immortal  interest  by  his  celebrated  intFoducdon  of  Jenny  Beans  to  her 
as  a  supplicant  for  the  life  of  her  sister.  Her  intercession  saved  the 
life  of  the  unfortunate  Richard  Savage,  >vhen  condemned  to  death  for 
the  life  he  took  in  a  tavern  brawl ;  and  she  settled  an  annuity  of  fifty 
pounds  upon  him,  which,  however,  was  withdrawn  after  her  death. 

This  closing  scene  took  place  on  the  20th  of  Novombcr,  1737. 
The  queen  had  suffered  for  yeare  from  a  painful  and  dangerous  di.sca.se, 
unwi.sely  concciliug  lier  calamity  from  her  physicians,  wlio,  had  they 
known  the  truth,  might  have  alleviated  lior  anguii^h.  It  is  Uifhcult  to 
reconcile  irith  ber  general  behavioiir  her  neSaatl  to  see  Frederick, 
Prince  of  Wales,  on  her  death-bed.  In  his  youth  she  had  shielded 
him  on  many  occasions  from  the  anger  of  his  &ther ;  and  in  hiter 
years  it  is  remarkable  that^  while  his  letters  to  the  king  were  full 
of  all  the  deferential  expressions  due  to  majesty,  those  to  the  queen 
abounded  in  the  simpler  words  "  madamo"  and  "  vous" — ^a  familiarity 
that  seems  to  tell  of  freedom  and  affection  between  them  rather  than  of 
want  of  respect.  Nevertheless,  she  refused  him  admission  on  that  hist 
awful  occasion,  though  she  sent  him  her  blessing  and  forgiveness. 
Perhaps  the  mind  of  the  poor  queen — helpless  and  suffering  in  the  last 
dread  hour,  as  the  meanest  of  her  subjects — ^wandered  in  its  judgment 
Certain  it  fa,  also,  that  she  died  without  receiving  the  last  sacramml 
Whether  CMtfosed  by  her  controversial  readings^  she  hesitated,  or 
whether  Archbishop  Potter  desired  her  personal  reconciliadon  with  the 
prince  her  son,  is  not  known  ;  but  die  prelate  had  a  wily  answer  ready 
to  meet  all  questioners.  "When  a  crowd  eagerly  asked,  "  Has  the  queen 
communicated  ? "  he  rephed,  evading  a  direct  denial,  "  Her  majesty  is  in 
a  most  heavenly  dispofition  !'* 

With  the  death  of  the  queen,  Lady  Sundon  sank  into  obscurity. 
Lady  Suffolk  had  already  retired  to  Marble  Hill,  to  become  by-aiid-by 
the  goBsip  and  compon&m  of  Horace  Walpole.  The  king  sown  siir^ 
rounded  himself  with  fresh  &oefl^  and  probably  foigot  the  supwior 
women  with  whom  he  had  been  associated  in  the  society  of  his  new 
and  acknowledged  fiiTonrite,  Madame  do  Walmoden,  Countess  of 
Yarmouth. 
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VBE  Wm  OF  KING  OEOBaB  THB  THIRD. 

Sophia  Chaklottb  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  Charles  Louis 
Frederic,  son  of  Adolphus  Frederic,  the  second  duke  of  Mecklenburg 
Strelitz,  and  Albertine  Elkabetli,  daughter  of  Ernest  Frederic;  Duke 
of  Saze  Hndbttrghattsen. 

This  princess  was  bom  at  Mirow,  in  Mecklenboi^  on  the  16th  of 
May,  1 744.  At  an  earlj  age  she  evinced  great  mental  poirars ;  ami 
«s  thoy  wore  cultivated  by  a  very  superior  oducation,  she  became  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  priiicossos  of  Kuropo.  She  was  educated 
with  licr  sister,  the  princess,  hrst  at  the  palace  of  Mirow,  and 
afterwards  at  iStrclitz,  to  which  the  family  remoTed  on  the  death  of 
her  fiither,  the  duke,  in  1751. 

It  is  betieved  that  George  the  Third's  choice  of  his  illustrious 
consort  ms  decided  by  the  perusal  of  the  folloiiring  letter,  addressed 
by  the  Princess  Chariotte  to  tiie  great  Frederic  of  Prussia,  on  his  army 
entering  the  territories  of  his  cousin,  the  Duke  of  Mecklenburg 
Schwerin. 

"  Iftiy  it  pleue  your  Majesty, 

"  I  am  at  a  loss  whether  I  should  congratulate  or  condole  with  you  on  your 
late  victory,  since  the  sainr  sncco^a  M'hicli  has  rnv(  ri  fl  you  with  laurels  has  over- 
spread the  country  of  Mwkkiihurg  with  dcsobtion.  I  kuow^  sire,  that  it  evcma 
ublwooming  ray  sex,  in  this  age  of  mkfOB  itAamaAf  to  fed  for  one's  oouian  ,  to 
lament  the  honors  of  var,  or  to  wish  for  the  tetnm  of  peace.  I  know  you  may 
think  it  more  properly  my  prnviiu  e  to  study  the  arts  of  pleasing,  or  to  insj)ect 
8uhji  d3  of  a  more  domestic  nature;  but,  howpvor  niibf coming  it  may  be  in  me, 
1  cannot  resist  the  desire  of  interceding  for  this  unhappy  people. 

"  It  WW  but  a  very  few  years  ago  that  this  teirit<»7  wore  the  most  pleasing 
appearance.  The  country  was  cultivated,  the  peasant  looked  dieeifo],  end  the 
towns  abounded  witli  ri(  lies  and  festivity.  What  an  alteration  at  present  from  such 
a  charming  scene  I  I  am  not  expert  at  description,  nor  can  my  fancy  ndd  any 
horrors  to  the  picture ;  but  surely  even  conquerors  themselves  would  weep  at  the 
hideous  prospects  now  befbire  me.  The  whole  oomitiy,  my  desr  cotrntry,  lies  one 
fiiil^tM  waste^  presenting  only  objects  to  excite  tenor^  pily,  and  despsir.  The 
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employments  of  the  husbandman  and  the  shepherd  arc  quite  suspended ;  for  the 
lnubaiidman  and  tlie  ahepherd  are  become  solcUen  thenudTea,  and  help  to  mage 
the  aoil  which  they  formerly  cultivated.  Tlie  towns  an  inhabited  only  hy  oh\  men, 
women,  anJ  cliilflnn ;  Hliilc  pi  rliapi^  licri'  ;uul  there  a  warrior,  by  wounds  ur  loss 
of  hmbs  rendered  uuUt  for  service,  is  left  at  liis  door,  where  liis  little  cliildren  liang 
round  him,  ask  the  historj'  of  every  wound,  and  grow  themselves  soldiers  before 
they  iod  strength  ibr  the  field.  Bat  tins  vera  nothings  did  not  fed  the 
altanuite  tnaoliMioe  of  either  army  as  it  happens  to  advance  or  retreat^  in  pnnnmig 
the  operation*!  of  tlip  fampaifrn.  Il  is  iinpossiUe,  indeed,  to  oxprc?<?  the  confusion 
which  they  who  cull  themselves  our  friends  create;  for  even  those  from  whom  we 
might  ex\Hxt  relief  only  oppress  us  with  new  calamities. 

'Fttm  jour  justioe,  therefore,  it  u,  are,  that  we  hope  redress :  to  jou  even 
ehildrm  and  women  may  complain,  whose  humanity  stoops  to  the  meanest  petitian* 
and  whose  power  is  capable  o£  r^ressing  the  greatest  wrong." 

It  18  Bcarcdj  necesBaiy  to  add,  that  gack  a  remonsfcmuie  had  the 
desired  effect 

The  good  feeling  and  noble  sentiments  contained  in  this  letter 

made  so  deep  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  King  George,  that  he 
immediately  caused  strict  inquiries  to  be  set  on  foot  respecting  the 
disposition  and  character  of  this  lady,  and  the  rcstilt  was  a  proposal 
for  the  hand  of  this  princess.  When  thus  selected  as  the  future  consort 
of  the  English  monarch,  the  Princess  Charlotte  is  described  as  being 
distinguished  bj  every  eminent  virtue  and  amiable  endowment. 

The  Earl  of  Haroouit  was  dismissed  to  Strelits  to  conclude  the 
treaty  of  marriage,  and  accompany  the  princess  to  England.  Some 
delay  was  occasioned  in  the  settlem^t  of  the  contract  owing  to  the 
sudden  death  of  the  ducheaswlowager,  her  mother,  which  occurred 
before  tho  arrival  of  the  British  ambassador.  At  length  the  FHnoeBS 
Charlotte  quitted  her  native  land  amidst  many  tears  and  regrets ;  for 
she  was  generally  Iwloved  amongst  her  own  countrymen,  who,  at  her 
departure,  invented  several  pleasing  devices  to  testify  their  attachment 
to  her. 

She  was  graciously  received  by  tho  English  people  on  her  landing 
at  Harwich,  and  on  her  way  to  London,  and  was  united  to  King 
Geoiige  the  Third  on  the  8th  of  September,  1761,  at  the  Chapel  Royal, 
the  ceremony  being  performed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  marriage  was  followed  by  the  congratulatory  addresses  of  the 
various  classes  of  her  subjects. 

KitKj-  rJeoriTf^  tlie  Third  liad  selected  his  consort  more  on  account 
oi  her  moiitiii  qualiticiitions  than  for  her  personal  attractions.  She  was 
found  to  be  remarkably  amiable  and  courteous. 
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At  the  age  of  eighteen,  Queen  Ghariotte  has  been  deeeribed  m 
BmaU  in  Btatiire»  baTiDg  auburn  hair,  li^^t  blue  eje^  ezpresriTe  <^ 
eireetnees,  a  nose  a  little  flattened  and  teirouttit  ratber  a  lai^ 
moutfa,  and  fine  teeth.   Although  it  could  not  be  said  ahe  had  a  fine 

countenance^  the  expression  of  her  features  was  most  agreeable. 

The  coronation  took  place  on  the  22nd  of  September,  17G1. 

The  dower  assigned  to  Queen  Charlotte  was  the  same  as  that 
bestowed  iipon  lier  predecessor,  Queen  Caroline,  being  100,000/.  per 
annum,  with  Ilichraond  Old  Park  and  Somei^et  House.  Thia  last  was 
afterwards  converted  into  public  offices,  and  in  lieu  thereof  the  quew 
was  pieaented  with  Buclunj^iam  HouBe,  by  the  king,  who  porcbaaed  it 
of  Sir  Charlea  Herbert  Sheflield  fi>r  the  sum  of  21»000£ 

The  queen  applied  heiaelf  viih  great  aasiduitj  to  the  study  of  the 
English  language,  in  which  pleasing  occupation  she  passed  many  houn^ 
assisted  by  the  king,  who  read  with  her  from  the  best  Bt^^iah  author^ 
in  order  to  perfect  lier  in  the  language. 

Queen  Charlotte  was  prudent,  well-informcfl,  and  very  charitable. 
She  loved  domestic  pleasures,  nor  did  the  splendour  of  a  court  at  any 
period  alienate  her  from  them  ;  and  we  readily  pardon  her,  when  we 
learn,  as  it  ia  said,  that  "  she  was  fonder  of  diamonds  than  the  Queen 
of  France,  and  of  anuff  than  the  King  of  Pnuaia."  jShe  had  nine  aoiu 
and  six  daughters ;  two  of  them  only  died  in  infimi^.  One  of  the  most 
admirable  points  in  Queen  Chariotte's  diaracter  waa  her  personal 
devotion  to  the  education  of  her  young  lamily.  A  lady  of  high  rank 
having  one  day  said  to  lier,  "  My  children  must  be  doing  weU,  for  tliey 
have  plenty  of  servants  to  attend  to  them,"  the  queen  exclaimed, 
"  What,  do  you  leave  them  entirely  to  attendants  1  I  dare  not  do  so  ; 
for  it  is  impossible  that  servants  Ijowever  good  can  have  the  feelings  of 
a  parent ! "  The  lady  attempted  an  excuse,  but  the  queen  interrupted 
her  by  saying,  "  There  can  be  no  apology  for  the  neglect  of  our  first 
duties :  it  is  enough  that  you  are  a  mother  and  couTerse  with  one ; 
and  I  ahould  be  sorry  to  suppoee  you  indifibrent  where  your  mamr 
bilities  ought  to  be  most  acute." 

The  death  of  his  belored  daughter,  the  Princess  Amelia,  in  1810, 
so  deeply  affected  the  king,  that  from  that  time  he  became  subject  to 
those  distressing  aberrations  of  niiiul,  w  hich  caused  his  estrangement 
from  his  family,  and  terminated  only  in  his  death,  on  the  29th  of 
January,  1820. 

Queen  Cnailottc,  who  preceded  her  consort  to  the  grave,  died  at 
Kew,  on  the  17di  November,  1818,  and  was  interred  in  the  chapel 
of  St  George's  at  Windsor,  on  the  2nd  of  December  following. 
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Of  aU  the  rojal  iromen  in  andent  or  modem  history  there  can 
scarcely  be  found  one  who  has  greater  chums  on  die  sympathy  of  her 

own  sex  than  the  ill-fatcd  Caroline,  consort  of  6ooi*ge  the  Fourth.  Kot 
that  she  was  heroelf  faultless  or  merely  an  injured  wonum,  but  because 
her  situation  as  a  wife  and  as  a  mother  uras  more  tiying  than  any  other 
which  lias  been  put  on  record 

Caroline  was  tlic  second  daughter  of  Charles  William  Ferdinand, 
hereditary  Priuco  of  Brunswick,  who  succeeded  to  tliat  dukedom  when 
she  was  in  the  second  year  of  her  age.  Her  mother  was  the  beautiful 
and  accomplished  Princess  Augusta^  aster  of  Geoige  the  Third,  King  of 
Great  Britain.  The  birth  of  Caroline  took  plaoe  at  Bnmswick,  ICay  1 6th, 
1 768.  As  a  child  hse  extraordinary  health  and  robust  constttution  led 
her  mother  to  make  the  remark,  "  Caroline  is  bom  for  adversity,  nothing 
would  destroy  her."  Lady  de  Bode  and  Baroness  von  Munster  were 
successively  governesses  to  the  royal  child,  who  passed  much  of  her 
time  in  the  company  of  her  parents,  with  whom  slie  always  dined, 
80  tlxat  at  quite  an  early  age  she  was  introduced  into  the  society  of  the 
court.  The  attainments  of  Caroline  when  quite  young  were  remarkable ; 
she  acquired  a  great  proficiency  in  geography,  astronomy,  and  history, 
in  which  last  study  she  especially  delighted,  and  spoke  with  ease  the 
German,  Bnglish,  French  and  Italian  languages.  She  was  a  good 
painter  in  water-colount,  and  to  the  delight  of  her  fitther,  with  whom 
she  was  a  &T0iirite  child,  arrived  at  great  proficiency  in  musics  of 
which  he  was  remarkably  fond.  Thus  endowed  with  the  power  of 
pleasing,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  princess  shouhl  have  afterwards 
cultivated  the  society  of  literary  people.  Yet  she  was  not  distin- 
guished l)y  her  mental  qualities  only  ;  the  goodness  of  her  heart  was 
testified  by  several  charitable  foundations,  visits  lo  public  buildings,  and 
personal  attendances  on  the  indigent  and  distressed.    The  children  of 
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the  poor  irould  oltra  follow  her  footsteps  in  her  walks  amid  the  pakoe 
gar«leii8»  being  sure  of  a  kind  and  affectionate  welcome.  The  peculiar 
love  of  the  princess  for  children  afterwards  wae  painfiilly  injurious 

to  her. 

When  seventeen  years  of  age,  a  mutual  attachment  is  said  to  have  been 

formed  Iwtwocn  Caroline  and  a  German  prince  of  much  reputation  and 
merit,  which,  however,  for  reasons  of  state,  and  from  motives  of  family 
pride,  was  disconntenancud  as  soon  as  discovered  by  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  who  iu  this  matter  was  iuiluenced  by  his  consort.  The 
young  prince  afterwards  fell  in  battle,  and  the  princess,  whose  heart 
had  bent  much  affected  by  the  intenrention  of  the  parental  anthority, 
was  irretrierably  wounded  by  the  loss  of  the  object  of  her  attachment 
The  King  of  Pnisna  afterwards  made  overtures  for  her  hand,  and  received 
a  positive  refusal ;  so  that  at  the  time  Caroline  reached  her  twenty- 
sixth  year,  she  was  yet  unmarried.  To  the  great  joy  of  the  Duchess  of 
T>n!nswick,  in  the  year  1794,  the  duke,  her  husband,  received  a  formal 
])rr'|vnsal  from  George  the  Third,  for  the  hand  of  her  daughter  Caroline : 
tlie  news,  however,  was  heard  by  tlje  young  princess  with  a  composure 
amounting  to  indifference.  Not  that  she  was  insensible  to  the  honour 
conferred  on  her,  in  being  selected  as  the  bride  of  the  heir  apparent  of 
the  Bnglish  throne ;  but  she  was  already  acquainted  in  part  with  some 
of  the  features  of  the  character  of  her  fiiture  royal  lord.  She  had 
doubtless  leanit  that  interest  and  ambition  were  the  motives  which 
induced  him  to  seek  her  alliance.  Was  there  not  reason  to  despise 
an  alUance  with  a  man  overwhelmed  with  debt,  who  sought  only  an 
increase  of  income,  and  whose  cissociations  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  the 
Countess  of  Jci-sey,  and  others,  liad  ^^en  sufficiently  notorious  to  reach 
the  ears  of  his  future  consort  -  Add  to  this,  tlic  circumstance  that 
Caroline  had  buried  her  own  affections  in  an  early  tomb.  If,  however, 
the  faults  of  the  prince  were  known  to  Caroline,  she  had  heard,  too,  of 
his  many  acoompliahmentfl^  and  accordingly  yielded  her  consent  to 
become  the  wife  of  the  most  finished  gentleman  in  Europe. 

Caroline  quitted  Brunswick  December  30th,  1794,  accompanied 
by  her  mother  and  a  numerous  train,  and  followed  many  miles  on  her 
route  by  the  acclamations  of  the  populace,  and  the  prayers  of  the  poor, 
that  a  blessing  from  above  might  attend  her  union.  After  Osnaburg 
she  visited  ITanover,  wliere  she  passed  some  weeks  at  the  Bishop's 
palace,  ^v]lich  liad  been  fitted  up  for  her  reception. 

In  tliis  interval  she  stmlied  the  English  tongiie,  and  made  herself 
as  faniiUarly  acquainted  as  possible  with  the  habits,  manners,  and 
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oustoms  of  ihc  people,  amonpt  vliom  ahe  was  destined  to  radde.  On 
Hsrcih  28t]i,  1795,  the  princess  embarked  in  the  Jupiter,  at  CaxhaTon, 
attended  by  Commodore  Payne,  Mrs.  Ilarcourt,  and  Lord  Halmsbury, 

as  well  as  by  Mrs.  Ashton,  and  3frs.  St.  Leger,  who  had  been  sent  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales  to  meet  her  :  Lady  Jersey  was  to  have  been  one 
of  the  deputation  of  ladies,  l)ut  liail  returned  from  Rochester  under 
pretence  of  illness.  Such  an  appointment,  on  such  an  occa.sion,  h;i.s  a 
parallel  only  in  the  introduction  of  Lady  Castlcuiaine  at  court  by 
Charles  tlic  Socoiid,  on  Lis  marriage  to  Queen  Catherine  of  Portugal. 
After  souic  few  day  a'  delay,  owing  to  dense  fogs,  the  princess  passed  up 
the  Thames  as  fiur  as  Gramsend.  That  night  was  spent  on  board  the 
ressel,  but  next  day  she  hinded  at  Greenwich  Ho.spital,  where  she  was 
received  by  the  gOTemor,  Sur  H.  PaUiser,  and  other  officers ;  and  about 
an  hour  after,  Lady  Jersey  arrived  from  town,  with  a  dress  finr  the 
princess,  which  was  adopted  in  exchange  for  that  which  she  wore  on 
her  arrival.  Shortly  after  the  princess  and  all  her  pnrtv,  of  whom, 
howcrcr,  two  German  female  servants  alone  had  remained  of  those 
who  quitted  lier  own  country  with  her,  set  off  in  three  royal  carriages, 
with  a  military  escort,  for  St.  James's  Palace.  Imrnc'liatfly  on  her 
arrival  there,  Caroline  was  introduced  to  her  future  huabiuid,  who  not 
only  received  her  with  affability  and  kindness  but  paid  her  many 
compliments.  The  kuig,  queen,  and  other  brandies  of  the  royal 
fiunEy  dined  with  the  prince  and  princess,  when  much  attention  was 
shown  by  his  Majesty  to  his  future  daughter-in-law,  but  the  queen 
seems  to  have  evinced  an  opposite  feeling  towards  her  royal  guest. 

It  is  said  that  the  attention  shown  by  the  prince  at  this  first 
interview  with  Caroline,  had  awakened  the  jealousy  of  Lady  Jersey, 
who,  the  following  day,  informed  the  bridegroom  elect  that  the  pi  incess 
had  confessed  to  her  a  former  attachment  to  a  Gennan  prince.  More- 
over, she  so  artfullj'  contrived  to  poison  his  mind  against  his  intended 
wife,  that  on  the  very  nest  meeting  his  manner  was  eool  and  reserved, 
and  his  conduct  exceedingly  altered. 

The  day  appointed  for  the  solemnisation  of  their  nuptials  was 
April  8th,  1795,  when  the  ceremony  was  performed  with  the  utmost 
magnificence,  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  St.  James's  Palace,  the  bride  being 
led  in  the  procession  by  the  Duke  of  Clarence^  afterwards  William  the 
Fourth.  It  wa??  indeed  tin's  prince's  flattcnn*?  oncomiums  on  Caroline, 
whom  he  liad  seen  during  liis  frequent  visits  to  Brunswick,  that  first 
induced  Georj^e  the  Fourth  to  seek  her  a.s  his  wife.  He  was  told  she 
was  strikingly  like  his  favourite  sister  Mary,  which  was  ill  liis  opinion 
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a  raaUBaUon  of  all  he  ooidd  desird  in  the  object  of  his  choice.  On  the 
dftj  of  the  nuttiiage  ceremony  the  aged  kmg  is  said  to  hare  testified 
his  regard  for  the  bride  by  sereral  little  acts  of  kmdneas,  greeting  her 
in  ^  hnll  with  n  paternal  salute,  while  he  squeezed  the  hand  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  so  heartily  as  to  bring  tears  into  his  eyes. 

On  tlie  7th  of  January,  1796,  the  Princess  of  Wales  jjare  birth  to 
a  daughter,  at  Carlton  House,  who  was  shortly  after  baptised  under 
the  name  of  Charlotte  Augusta  ;  the  sponsors  being  their  Majesties 
and  the  Duchess  of  Brunswick,  who  was  represented  hy  the  Princess 
BoyaL  This  circumstance  did  not,  as  might  hare  been  expected,  more 
doaely  nnite  the  affections  of  Caroline  and  her  husband,  who  not  long 
after  separated  from  each  other's  soctely,  and  the  Princeas  of  Wales 
resided  for  some  time  at  Blackheath,  in  the  greatest  seclusion.  The 
perso!!  il  lislike  of  the  queen  to  the  princess  had  heen  obWous  on  her 
first  arrival  in  the  country,  and  through  tliis  she  was  almost  excluded 
from  the  court.  Under  this  painful  situation  of  affairs  Caroline  devoted 
herself  to  the  pleasing  task  of  directing  the  education  of  her  httle 
daughter,  whose  establishment  had  been  fixed  at  .Slircwsbury  House, 
Blackheath,  in  her  own  immediate  neigh  bouriiuod.  She  was,  however, 
only  allowed  the  satisfaction  of  visiting  her  child  one  day  in  each  week, 
on  which  joyful  oecanon  flhe  was  in  the  habit  of  examining  her  pro- 
gress, and  had  the  pleasure  of  perceiving  that  her  own  instnictiotts 
had  been  strictly  adhered  ta 

Tlie  kindness  of  George  the  Third  must  have  been  deejdy  felt  by 
Car(jhne,  who  experienced  a  continuation  of  his  favour  and  friendship 
till  it  was  interrupted  by  his  distressing  malady. 

The  death  of  the  l)uke  of  Brunswick,  her  fatlier,  at  the  battle  of 
Jena,  180G,  caused  the  widowed  duchess  to  return  to  England,  where, 
on  her  arrival,  she  repaired  to  her  daughter's  residence.  She  was  there 
visited  by  George  tlio  Third,  who  had  not  beheld  his  sister  for  more 
than  forty  years.  She  was  the  only  surviving  princess  of  hw  fiimily, 
and  the  meeting  was  painfiilly  affecting  on  both  aides.  K^ly  ten 
years  had  now  been  passed  by  the  Princess  Oardine  separated  firom 
her  husband,  and  without  any  accusation  being  made  against  her 
character  or  conduct  But  this  was  now  to  have  an  end.  There  had, 
indeed,  been  secret  inquiries  on  foot  for  as  much  as  two  years  previous 
to  the  }KTiod  wc  are  about  to  enter  upon,  with  the  view  of  generating 
some  charge  against  the  princess,  which  might  enable  her  h\usband  to 
'obtain  a  formal  sepaiation.  It  bec^ime  evident  that  spies  were  set 
upon  her  proceedings ;  and  a  visit  made  by  Caroline  to  Belvedere,  a 
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Mat  of  Lord  Eardle/s^  merely  to  inspect  the  grounds  and  the 
pamtinga,  had  been  seiwd  on  to  fiimisli  a  charge.  The  porter  of 
Belvedere,  JonAthan  Partridge,  was  sent  for  by  Lord  Uoira»  then  a 
great  companion  of  the  prince,  and  questioned  as  to  her  Ix-havioiuv 
but  with  a  result  totally  exculpaUny  of  the  princess.  This  might  warn 
her  that  opportunity  wa.s  seeking  aj^ainst  her.  Early  in  the  year  1 806, 
a  secret  inquiry  wiis  entered  into  respectins;  the  conduct  of  tlic  Princess 
of  Wales,  certain  serious  charges  liavmg  been  brouglit  .'igaiust  her  by 
Sir  John  and  Lady  Dougla:^  but  the  result  was  again  a  full  acquittal  of 
the  ininceBB.  It  was  clear  that  Sir  John  and  Lady  Douglas  were 
atimiihted  to  their  diagracefbl  attempt  by  mortified  Tanity,  and  pubUo 
reaentment  vaa  strongly  expreaaed  agamat  them.  But  the  animus  of 
the  court  was  shown  by  Sir  John  Dougks  receiving  high  military 
promotion.  Being  publicly  acquitted,  it  was,  however,  matter  of  consi- 
derable surprise  that  on  the  queen's  birthday  Caroline  did  not  mak» 
her  appearance  at  court  ;  nevertheless,  in  the  month  of  ^fay  she  was 
introduced  to  the  queen  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  received 
the  congratulations  of  the  nobility.  Again,  when  the  king  entered  his 
seventieth  year,  the  princeRS  appeared  in  public,  and  much  attention 
was  attracted  by  her  elegant  costume,  the  style  of  which  reminded 
every  one  of  Hary,  Queen  of  Soots. 

Subsequoit  to  this,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  princess  had  been 
acquitted  of  all  blame  in  the  late  investigation,  and  re-admitted  to  courts 
she  was  more  than  ever  restricted  in  h^  interooursevrith  her  daughter. 
Even  if  their  carriages  met,  the  coachman  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  M  as 
forbidden  to  stop,  so  that  the  mother  and  daughter  saw  little  of  each 
other.  To  remove  the  prohibition  to  their  meeting,  Caroline  herself 
addressed  a  forcible  appeal  to  her  husband,  without,  however,  obtaining 
the  redress  she  expected.  Not  long  after,  the  Princess  Charlotte  coniiiig 
of  age  repaired  to  the  queen's  drawing-room,  in  company  with  her 
mother,  it  having  been  privately  arranged  between  them  that  she  should 
be  presented  by  her.  Being  ii^imed  on  thdr  arrival  that  thia  could 
not  be  permitted,  "  Either  my  mothw  or  no  one,"  was  her  spirited 
reply ;  so  the  presentation  did  not  take  place.  After  this  their  meetings 
were  more  vigilantly  intwdicted  than  ever.  The  death  of  the  Ducheas 
of  Brunswick,  however,  a  circumstance  painfully  affecting  to  both 
Caroline  and  her  daughter,  led  to  a  meeting  which  was  this  time  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Regent  himself.  Not  long  after,  the  Prince  of 
Orange  visited  the  Englisli  court,  as  a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  the  fair 
^   heiress  of  the  Briiit>h  crown.    Tiiai  a  match  so  mucix  desired  by  all 
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parties  dioold  have  met  irith  no  fiiToiir  in  the  eyee  of  tbe  one  to 
lAnom  it  ma  most  importanl^  ma  matter  of  great  anrpriee^  and  it  is 
generally  thought  that  in  this  material  pointy  the  jndgment  of  the 
young  princess  was  guided  by  her  motlier,  who  certainly  was  opposed 
to  the  match.  It  ma  about  this  period  that  the  Princess  Cbarlotto 
sudileiily  took  the  romantic  resolution  of  qtiitting  Carlton  House,  where 
she  was  residing  with  her  father,  fearing  that  some  coercive  measures 
were  intended  towards  herself.  lu  a  common  backnej-coach  she 
escaped  to  Connawght  Place,  her  mother's  residence,  who,  learning 
what  had  happened,  came  li<ustilj  to  town  from  Bku;kheatb,  and  a  most 
a£focting  intenriew  took  place,  whi<&  iras  lidkwed  by  the  'Maam 
CSiariotte'e  return  to  Carlton  Houses  irith  her  ftUier^e  mesBeDger,  the 
BukeofToric 

The  visit  of  Gbroline  to  the  Continent  took  phee  in  the  year  1814, 
baring  obtained  permission  to  return  in  the  first  instance  to  Brunsirid^ 
and  after  that  to  visit  the  coimtries  of  Italy  and  Greece,  where  she 
purposed  making  some  stay,  provided  an  agreeable  abcxlc  could  bo 
procured  for  her  accommodation.  Fifty  thousand  pounds  per  annum 
were  voted  to  the  princess  by  parliament ;  of  which,  however,  she 
could  only  be  persuaded  to  accept  thirty-five  thousand. 

During  her  residence  abroad,  Caroline  was  informed  of  the  marriage 
of  her  daughter  with  the  Mice  Leopold  of  Saze  Cobnig;  and  she  was 
abo  not  many  montha  after  destined  to  receive  the  moamM  tidings  of 
the  death  of  that  beloved  and  a&ctknate  ddld.  In  thia  hwB|  not  only 
her  own  private  affections,  but  the  hopes  of  the  nation  were  blighted. 

It  is  impossible  to  particularise  in  this  fimited  narrative  the 
circumstances  of  Caroline's  continental  tour,  during  which  she  visited 
most  of  the  celebrated  cities  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and  extended  her 
travels  a.s  far  as  the  Holy  Land.  Tiers,  as  we  have  already  said,  was 
an  inquiring  mind,  and  every  fresh  scene  afforded  food  for  contem- 
plation. In  1820  she  was  recalled  to  England  by  the  death  of  her 
Idndprotector  and  friend,  George  the  Third.  Invaindidhissuocessor, 
Geoxge  the  Fourth,  offer  induoments  to  her  to  remain  alwoad,  pro> 
posiiig  to  her  an  increased  income  if  she  would  fcr^  the  title  of 
queen.  Immediately  that  the  news  reached  her,  Caroline  had  resolved 
to  return  to  England,  and  assert  her  rights :  and  she  rejected  with 
indignation  the  proposal  made  by  the  new  king.  She  had  now  lived 
apart  from  her  husband  three-and-twenty  years,  and  not  only  did 
he  refuse  to  acknowledge  and  receive  her  as  his  queen,  but  by  his 
orders  her  name  was  erased  froui  tlie  Liturgy.    Caroline,  neverthelesa^ 
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bmded  at  Doyw,  June  5ih»  1820,  where  she  was  met  hy  multitudes 
of  people^  who  were  eager  to  make  up  to  her,  hy  th«r  tokens  of  loysltj 
and  affectum,  fiyr  the  slights  she  had  endured.    Throughout  her 

progress  to  London,  every  phMSe  poured  forth  its  inhabitants  to  meet 
her  with  a  welcome,  and  on  approaching  the  metropolis  the  throngs 
were  immense.  Haying  been  denied  tlic  use  of  Btickingham  House, 
the  queen  took  up  lier  abode  temporarily  at  the  residence  of  Alderman 
Wood,  in  Souiii  Audlcy  Street.  What  a  situation  was  this  for  one  of 
royal  descent,  and  queen,  by  right  of  marriage,  of  the  first  country  in 
the  world  I  Affecting  to  the  extreme  must  hare  been  the  homage  of 
the  people,  the  true-hearted  English,  who  would  not  see  the  weaker 
sex  iajuied  ot  ill-treated  without  interposiiig  in  hor  behal£  Caroline 
reeeived,  from  the  sympathy  <i£  the  pubfic,  strength  to  prosecute  the 
▼indication  of  her  rights  ;  but  of  all  men  in  English  history,  except  it 
were  Henry  the  Eighth,  George  the  Fourth  was  least  likely  to  be 
influenced  by  the  expressed  disapprobation  of  the  people.  The  king^s 
dislike  was  otjIv  fiu^ther  increased  by  tlie  pojjiilanty  of  the  consort  he 
sought  to  cast  off" ;  and  when  many  persona  of  rank  and  wealth  took 
the  part  of  the  queen,  it  still  further  aggravated  his  feehngs 
against  her. 

The  natural  diflpoflitbn  of  CkroHne  of  ^unswic^  independent  of 
her  trying  aitoation,  called  forth  the  affections  of  the  English.  She 
was  generous  to  an  extreme^  but  not  extravagant ;  and  a  total  absence 
of  tiie  pride  and  stateSness  of  rank,  whidi  at  times  is  even  said  to  have 
bordered  on  vulgarity,  rendered  her  the  exact  opposite  of  her  stately 
and  ceremonious  husband,  who  delighted  in  erery  ostentation  of  rank 
and  power. 

It  was  asserted  that  the  queen'a  manners  abroad  had  not  been  so 
consistent  with  femiuino  propriety  as  was  considered  requisito  in  a 
woman  under  her  peculiar  droumstances,  especially  as  queen  of  England ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  queen,  who  was  of  a  sensitiTe 
and  even  hasty  disposition,  resented  these  aspersiomi^  and  that»  either 
as  a  mode  of  annoying  her  persecotois,  or  from  eonsdous  innocenoei 
she  was  r^ardless  of  appearances.  Hence  her  adoption  of  Austin,  a 
sail-maker's  son ;  her  visits  to  Vauxhall  and  masked  balls,  and  her 
minf^ltng  familiarly  with  musicians  and  vocalists  when  at  home. 
After  she  had  gone  abroad,  it  had  for  years  been  currently  circulated 
in  the  upper  circles  that  she  was  living  improperly  with  Bergami,  a 
courier,  whom  she  had  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  chamberlain,  and 
fiuniliaily  admitted  to  her  table.   To  inquire  into  these  facts,  a 
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cooiiniaBioii,  under  the  diieetion  of  Sir  Jolm  Leacb,  had  been  desptitdied 
to  Ifilan  in  1818.  When  Caroline  had  aet  out  on  her  joomej  home- 
vrards,  ministers  were  still  led,  by  the  statonent  of  Mr.  Brougham, 
her  majesty's  le|;al  adviser,  to  hope  that  she  vovld  accept  a  settlement 

of  50,000/.  per  annum,  and  rosiL'-i)  the  crown.  But  it  was  found  that 
JMr.  Brougham  had  no  aurln  liry  for  such  proposition.  The  queen 
indiguantly  rejected  it,  and  contmued  her  journey.  Tlic  persecutions 
which  she  had  everywhere  suffered,  at  homo  and  abroad,  seem  to  have 
roused  her  to  a  determination  to  meet  and  know  the  worst.  No  person 
of  princely  rank  in  this  oonntij  had  for  years  been  so  cnielly  punned 
by  the  vindictiTe  power  of  a  husband,  who  was  himself  married  to 
Hrs.  Fitsherbert^  and  living  a  scandalous  life  with  other  ladies.  The 
king  or  prince  had  actually  put  her  under  a  tmiUe  law.  He  had 
declared  that  he  would  not  meet  her  either  in  public  or  in  fwivate ; 
and  this  was  in  itself  an  edict  for  her  isolation  from  such  as  valued 
the  favour  of  his  court.  All  who  looked  for  profit,  proferment,  or 
admission  to  the  higher  circles,  avoided  lier  as  a  pestiience.  She  stood 
alone.  Huch.  was  the  desolatuig  cftect  of  the  regent's  ban,  that  Caroline 
was  ignored  in  the  compliments  paid  to  her  husband  by  the  kings  of 
Europe.  The  conquerors  of  Napoleon  when  in  En^and  dared  not 
visit  her.  The  literary  and  philosophical  felt  tiie  same  influence^  and 
obeyed  it.  Madame  de  Stael  visited  the  proaperons  and  powetfbl 
husband,  but  shunned  the  persecuted  wife.  Her  life  was  converted 
into  a  living  death.  Such  associates  as  would  have  been  suitable  to 
her  station,  and  honourable  to  her  as  a  woman,  were  for  tlic  most  part 
kept  from  her  by  hei-  position,  of  ^vhich  it  was  ruin  to  partake.  Once 
arrived,  the  foreign  calumnies  were  gladljr  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
king  ;  and  Lord  Liverpool  brought  a  bill  into  Parliament,  July  5,  1821, 
to  deprive  Caroline  of  the  right  and  title  of  queen,  and  to  dissolve  her 
marriage  with  Oeoi^  the  Pourth.  Witnesses  were  brought  from  Italy 
bodi  for  and  against  her ;  public  and  private  examinations  took  place ; 
lantt  though  many  dbaxges  were  advanced,  ^e  was  ably  defended  bj 
Mr.  Broug^iam,  Mr.  Denman,  and  Dr.  Lushington  ;  and  while  the  pro- 
ceeding was  so  unpopular  out  of  doors,  the  Lords  only  obtained  a 
verdict  of  nine  against  her.  Therefore  the  bill  was  abandoned,  and 
in  the  eyes  of  the  nation  the  queen's  innocence  was  vindicated : 
nevertlieless,  while  no  royal  palace  was  granted,  her  name  not  restored 
to  tiio  Liturgy,  and  iior  head  uncrowned,  Caroline  could  not  consider 
herself  a  queen  in  feet  She  publicly  visited  St.  EauTs  to  offer  up 
IhankB  fer  hsr  acquittal,  the  news  of  which  had  been  receiyed  with 
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every  demonstration  of  joy  by  the  people,  and  a  general  illuminatioii 
was  kept  up  for  aeyenl  eremo^  in  the  metropolia. 

Acquitted  of  crime,  the  queen  ntiturallj  expected  her  roja)  ntnation 
to  be  admowledged :  whes,  therefore,  ordeni  were  given  for  the  euro- 
nation  of  her  husband  to  take  place  July  19th,  1821,  she  demanded  as 
a  right  to  be  crowned  at  the  same  time.  Her  request  was  refused,  and 
also  her  roqnost  to  be  present  on  the  occasion.  At  this  critical  moment 
the  indignation  of  the  queen  and  -vroman  outstepped  the  bounds  of 
prudence,  and  sho  doclarcd  tliat,  in  spite  of  this  decision,  she  would 
attend  at  tlio  ceremony.  It  vras  not  believed  that,  in  earnest,  Caroline 
could  contemplate  eadi  a  step  as  to  force  lunnelf  into  the  king  s 
preswce  «t  such  a  moment  against  his  own  commands ;  yet  audi  was 
the  fiu^.  On  the  morning  appointed  for  the  ceremony  she  repaired  to 
the  Abbey  at  an  early  hour,  in  a  carri)^  drawn  by  six  horsefly  attended 
by  Lord  and  Lady  Hood  and  Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  who  were  of  her 
household,  and  demanded  admittance.  Site  was  asked  for  her  ticket  : 
she  replied,  "  She  had  none— and  as  Queen  of  England  she  needed 
none  ! "  In  \'ain  did  the  first  female  in  the  land  apply  at  this  and  the 
other  several  entrances  :  she  was  refused  at  all,  and  compcUed  to  retire 
amid  the  loud  cries  and  shouts  of  the  populace,  which  were  beard  within 
the  walla  of  the  sacred  edifice  where  the  monarch  was  enthroned.  What 
a  moment  for  Caroline  t — within,  without,  what  feelings  must  have 
atined  on  that  day  I  The  popular  demonstrations  on  the  appearance 
of  the  queen  had  created  a  fear  lest  some  outrage  should  be  attempted ; 
but  this  was  groundless.  The  people  contented  themselves  with 
breaking  the  windows  of  some  of  the  ministers,  and  the  ceremony  was 
concluded  without  disturbance,  amid  every  pomp  and  pag(^try  which 
the  magnificent  tisto  of  George  the  Fourth  could  devise. 

So  gorgeous,  indeed,  was  this  corouation,  that  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  kmg  had  resolred  to  make  it  as  magnificent  as  poanUe,  that  he 
might  cause  the  queen  the  mors  acutely  to  foel  the  pain  of  being  not 
only  refused  her  just  participation  in  it^  but  actually  shut  out  from  the 
sight  of  it.  In  an  account  of  it  written  at  the  time,  and  attributed, 
and  there  can  no  doubt  justly,  to  the  Author  of  Waverley,  it  ia 
stated  that  the  writer  saw  it  with  a  surprise  amounting  to  astonishment, 
and  never  to  be  forgotten.  "  The  effect,"  he  says,  "  of  the  scene  in  the 
abbey  waa  beyond  mea.snrc  magnificent.  Imagine  long  galleries 
stretched  among  the  aisles  of  that  venerable  and  august  pile  I  Those 
which  rise  above  the  altar  pealing  back  their  echoes  to  a  full  and 
magnlBcent  quire  of  mune!   Those  which  oocu|ned  the  sides  Med 
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even  to  crowdiug  with  all  that  Britain  has  of  beauLifui  and  distin- 
guished ;  and  the  cross  grileiy  moet  appropriately  occupied  by  the 
WeBtmloster  schoolboys,  in  their  white  suipUces,  manj  of  whom  mi^t 
on  that  day  receiTe  impcessions  wver  to  be  lost  durii^  the  rest  of 
their  lives.  Imagine  tins,  I  say,  and  then  add  the  spectade  upon  the 
floor — the  altars  surrounded  by  tlic  fathers  of  the  church — the  kii^ 
encircled  by  the  nobility  of  the  land  and  the  counsellors  of  the  throne, 
and  by  warriors  wearing  the  honoured  marks  of  dLstinction,  bought  by 
many  a  glorious  danger  ;  add  to  this  the  rich  spectacle  of  the  aisles, 
crowded  by  waving  plumage,  and  coronets,  and  caps  of  honour,  and  the 
sun  wliich  brightened  and  gladdened  a&  if  ou  purpotki,  now  beaming  in 
fiill  lustre  on  tiie  rich  and  varied  assemblage,  and  now  darting  a  solitary 
ray,  which  eaug^^  as  it  passed,  tiie  guttering  fold  of  a  banner,  or  the 
eijge  of  a  group  of  battle-axes  or  partisans,  And  th^  rested  full  on 
some  fiur  form*  '  the  cynosui  r  f  ndghbooring  eye^*  whose  drdet  of 
diamonds  glittered  under  its  influence. 

"I  cannot  fl,>«rnV>o  to  you  the  effect  produced  by  the  solemn  yet 
strantre  mixture  ot  kScripture,  with  the  shouts  and  acclamations  of  the 
a.sscmbled  multitude,  as  tlicy  answered  to  the  voice  of  the  prelate  who 
demanded  of  them  whether  they  acknowledged  as  tlicir  monarch  the 
prince  who  claimed  the  sovereignty  of  their  presence.  It  was  pecultaily 
delighted  to  see  the  king  reedve  from  the  royal  bretiir^  but  in 
particular  from  tiie  Duke  of  Torl^  the  paternal  kisi^  in  which  they 
acknowledged  their  sovweign. 

"  The  young  lord  of  Scrivclsbye — Dymoke  the  Cliampion->-looked 
and  behaved  extremely  well.  The  fancy  dress  of  the  privy  councillors 
was  of  white  and  blue  satin,  with  trunk -hose  and  mantles,  after  the 
fashion  of  Queen  EUzabcth's  time.  Separately,  so  gay  a  garb  had  an 
odd  effect  on  the  persons  of  elderly  or  ill-made  men  ;  but  the  whole 
was  completely  harmomacd  in  actual  colouring,  as  well  as  in  association 
with  the  geneoral  mass  of  gay,  and  gorgeous,  and  antique  dress  which 
floated  before  the  eye.  The  box  assigned  to  the  foreign  ambassadors 
pvesented  a  moet  brilliant  effect^  and  was  perfectly  in  a  Uase  of 
diamonds.  When  the  sunshine  lighted  on  Prince  Esterhazy,  in 
particular,  he  glittered  hke  a  galaxy.  I  cannot  particularly  learn  if  he 
had  on  that  renowned  coat  which  has  visited  all  the  courts  of  Europe, 
save  ours,  and  is  said  to  be  worth  100,000/.,  or  some  such  trifle,  and 
which  costs  the  prince  100/.  or  200/.  every  time  he  puts  it  on,  as  he  is 
sure  to  lose  pearls  to  that  amount. 

"  The  duties  of  service  at  the  banquet,  and  of  attendance  in  general. 
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w«ro  pedbnufid  by  pages  draned  Terj  elegantly  in  RmH  Qtwfrv 
coats  of  scarlet;  wttb  gold  lace,  blue  sashes^  wbite  silk  hose  and  white 
rosettes.  There  were  also  marshals  there  for  keepiiig  order,  who  wore  a 

nmilar  dress,  but  of  blue«  and  havnig  white  sashes.  Both  departments 
were  filled  up  almost  entirely  by  young  gentlemen,  many  of  them  of 

the  first  condition.  The  foreigners  'were  utterly  astonished  and 
delighted,  and  avowed  that  the  spectacle  had  noTor  been  paralleled  in 
Europe. 

*'  Tiiere  were  a  vaiiety  ot"  enter uunments  provided  for  John  Bull  iu 
the  parks,  the  river,  in  the  theatres,  and  elsewhere.  Nothing  was 
to  be  seen  or  heard  but  ftstlTitj  and  sounds  of  plessure.  It  is 
oompnted  that  about  five  hundred  thousand  people  shared  in  the 
festival,  one  way  or  another.** 

The  only  person  shut  out  from  this  scene  of  lavish  magnificence 
w.-us  the  qiioen  ; — the  only  person  who  felt  that  she  had  no  part  in  the 
pageantry  or  the  joy,  was  the  one  who,  equally  with  the  king,  had  a 
right  to  bo  at  the  centre  and  sumoiit  of  the  unrivalled  national 
demoustratiou.  The  king  had  been  defeated  in  his  attempt  before 
p^liament  to  condemn,  degrade,  and  divorce  his  unfortunate  wife,  but 
here  he  could  take  his  revenge.  If  that  was  his  desire,  he  succeeded 
most  completely. 

This  last  blow  Ittd  enished  the  heart  of  the  unfortonate  Caroline— 
her  spirits,  which  till  this  period  had  supported  her  under  every  trial, 
sunk  beneath  this  heavy  stroke  of  fortune.  Her  health  declined,  and 
she  died  on  the  7th  of  August,  1821,  in  less  than  three  weeks  from  tlio 
coronation,  at  Brandenburg  House,  in  Hammersmith,  being  then  only 
in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  her  ago.  Ilcr  last  will  directed  that  her 
remains  should  be  interred  at  Brunswick,  and  that  her  cofiin  should 
bear  the  inscription,  "Here  lies  Caroline  of  Brunswick^  the  injured 
Queen  of  Eng^d.**  The  king;  who  had  set  out  a  few  days  before  for 
Ireland,  received  the  intelligence  of  her  death  at  Hdyhead,  whore  his 
yacht  had  been  detained  by  contrary  winds. 

The  sofferiugs  of  the  woman,  wife,  mother,  queen,  were  ended :  yet 
were  not  the  remains  of  the  ill-fated  Caroline  suffered  to  proceed  in 
peace  to  their  final  resting-place.  The  corpse  of  the  queen  was 
removed  on  the  14  th  of  August  to  be  embarked  at  Harwich  for  the 
CouLiueut.  Near  Kensington  Church,  an  inmiense  mob  which  had 
collected  endeavoured  to  prev^t  tiie  fonoral  prooesdon  from  pursuing 
the  route  presenbed,  and  to  force  it  to  pass  through  the  City  instead  of 
taking  a  drcuit  round  London  as  had  been  arranged.  To  prevent  its 
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progress  the  payemeiit  was  torn  up  and  trees  placed  across  the  road. 
Thus  tttterrapted,  tho  proceanou  had  to  pa»  through  Hyde  Park,  and 
endeaTOoring  to  take  the  Edgeware-road  at  Cumbevland  Gate^  the 
mob  was  so  vblent  tlmt  a  conflict  took  place  and  two  persons  lost 
their  lives.  The  procession  however  proceeded  to  the  New  Road,  by 
the  Edgewarc-road,  but  at  the  top  of  Tottcnham-court-road  was  met 
by  such  a  concourse  of  people  that  it  was  forced  to  take  the  route 
of  St.  Giles's,  Drury  laiie,  and  Whitccliapi'l.  It  afterwards  passed 
through  Bow,  Stratford,  llford,  aud  llouiford ;  every  demoustratioa  of 
respect  being  testified  by  the  people  at  diose  i^aces.  At  Chelmsford, 
where  the  corpse  remained  for  one  night,  it  was  conveyed  into  the 
church,  followed  by  the  members  of  the  queen's  own  household.  At 
Colchester  a  plate  was  affixed  to  the  coffin,  ]>ursuant  to  the  queen  s 
will,  with  an  inscription  dictated  by  herself,  "  Here  hes  Caroline  of 
Brunswick,  the  injured  Queen  of  England."  But  it  was  removed,  in 
spite  of  tho  protestation  of  the  executors,  by  the  agents  of  government. 

In  this  violent  and  disturbed  manuer  wore  the  remains  of  the 
unfortunate  Caroline  transmitted  to  Harwich,  whence  they  were  con- 
veyed to  the  Continent  by  the  Gla^ow  frigate,  Lord  and  Lady  Hood, 
Dr.  Luahington,  Serjeant  Wilde,  with  Lady  Anne  HamOton,  attending 
them  all  the  way  to  Brunswick.  At  Cuihaven  they  wen  transferred 
to  the  Gannet  sloop-of-war,  in  which  they  proceeded  up  the  Elbe  to  Stade, 
where  the  firing  of  guns  and  tolling  of  bells  announced  their  arrival. 
At  every  place  the  fiineral  was  received  with  respect  and  sympathy.  At 
Zell  tlie  authorities  went  out  to  meet  it,  the  bells  tolled,  soldiers  lined 
the  streets,  and  young  girls  strewed  flowci"s  Lefure  tlie  hearse.  Singularly 
enough,  tlie  coffin  when  carried  into  tlie  great  church  of  that  city  was 
placed  on  the  tomb  of  her  almost  equally  unfortunate  aunt,  Matilda,  Queen 
of  Denmark,  sister  of  George  the  Third.  The  cofl5nr  of  Caroline  was  finally 
deponted  at  Brunswidc,  in  the  vault  of  her  anoestom,  at  midnight  As  it 
passed  alonig  the  aide,  <me  hundred  young  ladies,  of  noble  birth,  dressed 
in  white*  stood  on  each  ude,  and  8catt»«d  flowers  on  it  The  ducal 
family  vault  was,  on  the  melancholy  occaeuoD,  hung  with  bkck,  and 
illuminated  with  wax  lights.  The  platform  was  raised  two  feet  from 
the  ground,  and  nt  itn  si'lo  was  the  coffm  of  the  celebrated  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  while  that  of  lin  gallant  brnthor,  killed  at  Quatre  Bras, 
rested  at  its  foot.  No  luneral  service  was  performed,  but  a  solemn 
and  aflfccting  prayer  was  offered  up  for  her  eternal  welfare  by  the 
Bey.  Mr.  Wolf,  llie  words,  ^  May  her  released  soul  enjoy  the  peaoeftd 
and  blissful  tranquillitj  which  this  world  cannot  grant;  and  may  thy 
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graces  thoa  all  juBt  and  mort  righteous  Lord,  leoompeiue  her  in  that 

state  of  perfection,  for  what  vfaa  deficient  here  on  earth/'  must  hare 
had  a  painful  effect  on.  the  hearts  of  all  presmt^  who  felt  and  mourned 
her  wretched  fate. 

The  names  of  Alderman  Wood,  of  Lady  Anne  Hamilton,  Dr.  Parr, 
the  Rev.  Robert  Fellowes,  and  others,  who  bj  their  attentions  and 
lojaltj  softened  the  bitterness  of  woe,  and  whoso  fidelity  .survived  the 
tomb  ci  their  beloved  queen  and  mistress,  is  written  ou  a  page  of 
England's  history,  nerer  to  be  erased ;  while  the  snfferingn  and  acHrrows 
of  Caroline  of  Brunswick  remain  deeidy  imprinted  on  the  hearts  of  the 
feeling  and  sjmpathising  English  public 
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Thb  life  of  Queen  Adelaide  has  yet  to  be  written.  A  faithful  chronicle 
of  her  many  private  virtues  can  hardly  bo  expected  in  the  generation 
in  which  she  lived.  It  was  a  jiart  of  her  nature  to  avoid  ostentation  ; 
but  while  we  have  only  the  laud-markB  of  general  history  to  assist  us 
in  pointing  out  her  career  of  charity  and  liumility,  it  is  at  least 
aatisbcUiiy  to  olMerv^  that  all  daases  of  her  subjects  are  now  ready 
to  testify  their  approval  of  their  Queen  Consort^  and  their  respect  for 
their  kte  Queen  ]>oiriiger.  Hera  was  a  life^  however,  singulatly  barren 
of  the  Tinilti&rious  acddents  and  adventures  which  befel  so  many  of 
her  predecessors  on  the  English  throne ;  her  destiny  seems  to  have 
been  cast  according  to  the  quiet,  religions  bent  of  her  nind,  and  tho 
strict  morality  of  her  retiring  dispo-sition. 

She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  and  Dncliess  of  Meiningen, 
one  of  the  small  states  of  the  German  Empire,  and  was  born  August 
13th,  1792.  She  had  a  sister  two  years  younger  than  herself  named 
Ida»  and  a  brother  eight  years  her  junior,  named  Bernard  Henry,  who 
snoceeded  to  the  dukedom.  AdeUude  was  but  eleven  years  old  at  the 
deaili  of  her  iadm;  which  left  her  mother  regent  and  sole  guardian 
over  their  childhood.  To  her  early  lessons  was  owing,  doubtless,  that 
secluded  and  pious  character  which  our  late  queen  bore  through  life, 
for  she  was  edncatcd  in  tho  strictest  privacy,  and  with  a  profound 
regard  for  religions  ol)servances.  Adelaide  early  displayed  this  sedate 
disj)0.sition,  by  avoiding  even  tlie  ordinary  amusements  adapted  to  her 
youth,  llor  benevolence  shone  forth,  too,  at  the  same  early  period,  in 
her  co-operation  with  her  latter  in  the  establidmient  of  schoob  for  the 
poor,  and  in  the  relief  of  the  infirm  and  needy.  The  exercise  of  these 
virtues  reached  the  esvs  of  Queen  CSiarlotte  of  England,  who  recom- 
mended her  as  a  fitting  companion  for  her  third  son  WilUam  Henry, 
Duke  of  Clarence.   A  correspondence  was  accordingly  entered  upon 
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Iiet^MU  the  tifro  oourta^  wbidi  tennuiatod  in  tlie  aniTal  of  Uie  DadieBB 
of  Mdmngen  irith  hor  dan^ter  in  this  ooimti7»  and  the  marriage  at 
Kev  on  July  13th,  1818,  of  the  Duke  of  darance  with  Princess 
Addaide.  Tba  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Kent  were  re-married  at  the 
same  time,  the  service  being  performed  in  the  queen's  drawing-room, 
where  an  alt<ar  had  been  erected  for  the  occasion,  the  Prince  Hoeent 
giving  away  both  the  brides.  They  took  possession  of  Clarence 
House,  and  shortly  after  proceeded  to  the  Continent,  having  previously 
bid  a  lafit  farewell  to  the  a^ed  Queen  Charlotte,  who  died  in  tlie 
fiirfkmuig  NoYomber. 

The  ensuing  irinter  and  spring  were  spent  with  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Oamhridge  at  Hasorer.  Prince  Geoige  of  Oambridge 
wa.s  bom  there  on  the  26th  of  Mardi,  and  on  the  next  day  the 
Duchess  of  CLirencc  was  delivered  of  a  seven  months'  female  child, 
which  lived  but  a  few  hours.  In  consequence  of  a  debility  of  coiiistitu- 
tion,  which  displaypd  itself  at  this  eariy  date,  slio  was  recommended 
to  travel,  and  she  accordingly  visited  for  a  montli  lier  birth-place, 
Meiuingen,  where  she  was  entertained  with  a  scries  of  letes  and  public 
rejoicings.  Their  royal  highnesses  thence  repaired  to  the  waters  of 
liebenstein,  and  not  long  after  started  on  their  return  to  England. 
The  &tigue  of  the  joomej,  however,  was  too  great  for  the  weak  state 
of  her  health,  and  she  was  detained  by  illness,  first  at  Dnnkiik,  and 
afterwards  for  a  period  of  six  weeks  at  Walmer  Gsstle,  Daring  these 
serious  attacks  the  duke  never  quitted  her  side. 

The  year  1820  beheld  the  birth  and  death  of  the  only  other 
living  cliild  of  tlie  Duchess  Adelaide.  That  year,  so  eventful  as 
regarded  the  Hucccssion  to  these  realms,  by  the  death  of  the  old 
King,  Greorge  the  Third,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  extinguished  also 
all  hopes  of  heirs  to  this  third  hrandk  of  the  royal  fiunily,  and  left 
the  little  Princess  Tiotoria)  after  the  death  of  her  three  nndesi 
presanfCiTe  he  vess  to  the  Crown. 

In  Juns^  1822,  the  Doke  and  Duchess  of  Clarence  again  proceeded 
to  the  Continent,  for  the  benefit  of  the  health  of  the  duchess.  They 
visited  most  of  their  relatives  in  Germany  on  this  occasion,  the  result 
being  most  beneficial  to  the  health  of  the  royal  invalid,  and  they  were 
accompanied  on  their  return  to  this  country  by  the  family  of  Saxe 
Weimar.  In  the  intervals  between  their  foreign  tours  they  alternated 
their  residence  between  Clarence  House,  St.  James's,  and  Bushcy  l  ark, 
which  latter  retfdenoe  had  been  prepared  finr  their  reception  soon  after 
their  marriaga  In  1825  they  rstuned  to  Mdningen,  to  be  present  at 
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tlie  nuptiab  of  its  dtike,  the  young  brother  of  Adelaide ;  but  the  festivi* 
ties  l^ere  were  abmptly  brought  to  a  oloee  by  the  death  of  her  imde^ 
and  shortly  afterwards  by  tiiat  of  aaother  more  distant  member  of  her 
fomily.  The  death  of  the  Duke  of  York  also  al  this  period,  while  it 
gave  to  the  Duke  and  Ihichess  of  Clarence  an  increased  importance  in 
thf  eyes  of  thin  nation,  added  to  the  gloom  of  mouniii^  into  which 
thoy  were  so  suddenly  thrown. 

They  resided  a  good  deal  at  this  epoch  at  the  Chateau  il  Quatre 
Tours  at  Ems,  a  favourite  spot  with  the  duke,  becaviae  its  scenery 
reminded  him  of  that  of  the  mer  St  Lawrence  in  North  America. 
The  Iwth-day  of  the  Duchees  of  COarenee  in  the  year  1826  was 
celebrated  widi  great  honouTB.  Ei^iteen  princes  and  princesaes,  all 
rekted  to  her,  were  present  at  the  banquet^  a  song  was  composed  in 
her  honour  and  snng  by  the  peasants,  and  the  peasant  girls  in  token 
of  affection  decked  her  with  garlands,  amid  all  sorts  of  festivities.  In 
1827,  William  as  Lord  High  Admiral  was  much  occupied  in  inspecting 
the  ports  ami  arsenals  of  the  kingdom,  ami  during  this  time  Adelaide 
made  a  tour  among  the  English  nobility,  from  whom  she  received  a 
cordial  welcome. 

The  desth  of  George  tiie  Fourth  in  1830  at  length  cslled  Adelaide 
to  the  throne  of  Great  Britam  as  Queen  Consort  A  detail  of  the 
pageants  with  which  the  aooeesion  of  William  the  Fourth,  the  Ssilor- 
kiog,  and  his  queen,  Adelaide,  were  attended,  will  not  be  expected  in 
this  place.  Parliament  immcdiat^f  testified  its  satisfaction  by  the 
munificent  vote  of  £100,000  to  the  qnccn  in  the  event  of  her  surviving 
his  majesty,  ami  Bitshcy  and  Marlborough  House  were  aligned 
as  her  royal  residences  for  life.  The  royal  cou])lc  acknowledged  this 
ample  proviiiiou  in  pertsou  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  king  and  queen 
together  visited  the  Tower  in  great  state,  and  among  their  earliest 
pubKc  appearances  were  two  Tisits  to  Greenwich  Hospital.  They 
walked  in  prooesrion  OTor  the  new  London-bridge  at  its  opening,  and 
showered  medsls  among  the  crowds  who  received  them  with 
acdamations.  hi  1832  tiiey  opened  the  new  bridge  at  Stsines,  and 
more  than  onoe  presmted  thonselves  at  e  celebration  of  Bton 
Montom.  While  on  the  course  at  Ascot  together,  a  man  named 
Denis  Collins  hurled  a  stone  at  the  King,  occasioning  much  alarm  and 
equal  danger  to  the  Queen.  Tlie  groat  political  feature  of  their  rnign, 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  in  the  same  year,  cannot  be  omitted 
in  this  place,  though,  from  the  bias  of  the  Queen^s  character  as 
exhibited  in  subsequent  eventi;  it  is  siqppoied  that  this  great 
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enactmeiit  ma  bj  no  means  Rgreeabie  to  her,  and  nug^t  bare  met 
with  her  resisiaoce,  had  she  possessed  the  power. 

Their  majesties hoaoored  the  mm^i  al  H  sf  ival  at  Westminster  Abbey 

•with  their  presence  durinji:;  four  several  pcrforninnces  in  the  year  1 834. 
During  the  nionths  of  July  and  August,  Queen  Adelaide  paid  a 
visit  to  her  mother  on  the  Coutiuent.  Her  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Saxe 
Weimar,  came  over  to  Etigland'in  the  following  year,  and  accompanied 
the  qu^n  on  a  state  visit  to  Oxford  The  court  of  England,  during 
her  short  reign,  was  a  modd  of  piritj,  and  a  fitting  resort  for  the 
young.   Her  lirtueB  won  the  respect  of  all  dasses  of  the  community. 

Her  affectionate  heart  was  doomed  to  bear  its  two  severest  trials  in 
rapid  succession,  in  the  year  1837.  The  fn-st  was  the  deatli  of  her 
mother  ;  the  second,  the  loss  of  her  husband.  King  William  had 
himself  sustained  a  heavy  affliction  in  the  sudden  decease  of  his  child, 
Lady  de  Lisle.  During  his  last  illness,  of  some  weeks'  duration. 
Queen  Adelaide  devoted  herself  exclusively  to  attendance  upon  him. 
For  twelve  days  she  is  reported  never  to  have  changed  her  dress,  nor 
to  have  taken  more  than  a  brief  repose  at  a  titue.  Her  hand  chafed  the 
odd  hand  of  the  king,  and  her  Tinoe  reapmnded  to  die  religious  offices 
perfiirmed  at  his  bedsidis.  She  supported  him  for  a  whole  hour  helRaB 
the  fifctal  moment,  and  he  died  in  her  anus.  But  such  a  paro^sm 
of  grief  then  fell  upon  ber»  as  threatened  her  life.  She  privatdiy 
attended  hia  funeraL 

Adelaide,  now  Queen  Dowager,  resigned  the  porap  of  her  regal 
station  without  a  sigh,  and  retired  to  Bushey,  between  \\h\ch  place, 
Marlborough  House,  and  St.  Leonard's,  she  divided  moat  of  the 
remaining  twelve  years  of  her  hfe.  She  was  present  at  the  marriage 
of  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert,  early  in  the  year  1840.  Her 
name,  throughout  her  life,  appeared  before  the  pubUe  at  thd  head  of 
lists  of  subscribers  for  the  relief  of  the  distresses  of  di£R»ent  ctasses,  aa 
well  as  for  the  erection  of  new  diurdhes  and  other  religious  objects.  But 
her  health  now  rapidly  declined,  and  she  made  a  voyage  tO  the  islands 
of  Madeira  and  Malta.  At  the  latter  island  she  founded  and  endowed 
the  Clnirch  of  Valetta.  She  was  nineteen  years  a  wife,  and  fifty-seven 
years  of  age,  when  she  died.  That  event  took  place  at  Bontley  Priory, 
on  December  2nd,  1849,  the  princess,  her  sister,  being  present. 
The  humihty  exhibited  in  her  will  renders  it  a  standing  lesson  for 
princes.  FoUovring  its  instructions,  her  remains  did  not  lie  in  state, 
but  were  removed  to  St^  Qeorge  s  Chapel,  Windsor,  home  bj  sailors, 
and  without  procession. 
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Queen  Adelaicte  loved  hospitatity,  bat  weE  knew  lm  to  pnustiw 

eeonomy  when  she  was  Duchess  of  darence.  Her  reading  was 
eitonsive,  her  love  of  music  and  pictures  great    Perhaps,  after  all,  the 

quality  for  which  she  deserved  to  be  most  respected  has  not  yet  been 
told.  T)iis  was  }ier  unremitting  kindness  and  attention  to  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  her  liusband  by  Mrs.  Jordan.  Her  steady  practice 
of  this  exalted  generosity  k  beyond  ail  commendation,  and  shows  her 
to  hare  been  morally  worthy  of  the  title  of  queen. 
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The  name  of  Victoria  is  on  every  lip,  and  imprinted  on  the  heart 
of  each  of  her  subjects,  yet  would  the  memoirs  of  English  royalty 
be  incomplete  without  a  brief  outline  of  the  Mo  of  the  reigning 

sovereign. 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Kent,  her  parents,  were  united  in  the 
year  1818,  and,  after  spending  some  months  on  the  Coutiuout,  returned 
to  England,  prior  to  the  birth  of  thoir  daughter,  whicb  todc  plaoe  ai 
KeiutngtoB  Fakoe,  May  24th,  1819.  The  PHdoo  B^gent  became 
aponaor  at  the  christeiung  of  his  little  nieoe^  on  whom  were  beatowed 
the  names  Alexandrina  Victoria.  The  Emperor  of  Bwusia  and  the 
Queen  of  Wirtemberg  also  stood  as  sponsors  by  proxy. 

The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Kent  at  Sidmouth,  when  the  prinoeSB 
was  but  seven  months  old,  and  that  of  George  the  Third,  which 
happened  a  few  days  afterwards,  rendered  her  presumptive  heiress  to 
the  throne,  after  the  decease  of  her  three  uncles,  George  the  Fourth, 
and  the  Dukes  of  York  and  Clarence.  The  education  of  the  princess 
became  therefiwe  a  matter  of  momentoua  unportance ;  and  so  conaoHmi 
of  this  was  the  DncheBS  of  Kenty  a»  well  as  so  scropuloiuly  anzioiiB  in 
the  undertakings  that  she  maintained  the  strictest  orersight  of  the 
young  princess^  imtil  the  period  of  her  accession  to  the  throne. 
Under  suitable  preceptors,  Victoria  was  instructed  in  every  branch  of 
learning  that  could  adorn  the  woman,  or  qualify  the  monarch  for  her 
great  and  responsible  position.  Ancient  aR  well  as  modem  languages, 
history,  geography,  mathematics,  besides  music,  drawing,  and  dancing 
were  by  degrees  imparted  with  complete  success  to  the  young 
princess,  so  that  it  soon  became  evident  that  her  learning  and  talentl^ 
howevw  Httie  deaiie  or  ooeanon  there  n%ht  be  to  parade  them,  were 
really  Bupericv  to  tiiose  which  any  other  queen  regnant  «f  En^^d 
bad  poaeawd.  Her  preceptor,  in  the  more  solid  bnoicbea  of  educatioiv 
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as  well  «a  in  nXifpsm  instruction,  yna  the  Bay.  Mr.  T>a.yjB,  aftennudg 
Bishop  of  Peterborough  nod  Dean  of  Chester  ;  and  her  governess  was 
first  the  Baroness  Lehzen,  and  afterwards  ihe  Duchess  of  Northumber- 
land. Parliament  had  early  granted  tlic  mm  of  £6000  per  annum 
for  hor  educatioiuil  establishment,  and  this  sum  \va.s  afterwards  aug- 
mrntod  to  £'16,000.  It  is  impossible  for  the  nation  to  acknowledge  in 
too  lii^h  terms  its  debt  to  the  Duchess  of  Kent  for  her  excellent 
management  of  the  education  of  the  heiress  to  tliC  cruwn.  Doubtless 
die  liberal  tendendea  of  the  mother^s  mii^  wly  impressed  that  of 
the  daughter :  and  that  even  balance  of  power  with  which  Vietoria  has 
swayed  these  reafans  during  fourtem  years, — ^that  self-oontrol  over  a 
mind  of  more  than  ordinary  capactty*  which  has  not  given  cause  for 
a  single  complaint  against  her  personal  interference  in  the  affairs 
the  nation,  must  bo  traced  in  its  germs  to  the  constant  example  and 
supervision  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent. 

They  resided  together  at  Kensington  Palace  until  the  period  of 
her  accession,  making  from  time  to  time  progresses  throtigh  the 
country  in  order  that  she  might  obtain  a  practical  and  intimate  know- 
ledge of  those  who  were  in  time  to  be  A^r  people.  Most  of  the  cities 
of  importance  were  risited  at  different  periods*  and  the  princess  gained 
on  the  affeetioos  of  all  who  knew  her,  by  her  genuine  goodness  of 
h^art  and  benevolence. 

When  she  attained  her  twelfth  year,  a  juvenile  ball  was  given  by 
Queen  Adelaide^  who  was  always  much  attached  to  her,  and  the  return 
of  her  birth-day  was  from  that  time  marle<l  by  a  similar  demonstnUioii 
of  their  majesties'  attachment  to  tlicir  youtliful  successor. 

An  intimacy  had  been  fostered,  as  children,  between  the  Princess 
Victoria  and  her  cousin  the  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe  Coburg,  who  had 
been  pkced  under  the  care  of  the  Duchess  of  Kent.  He  resided  alt«v 
nately  at  Kensingt(Mi  and  at  C9aremont»  with  his  uncl^  Prince  Leopold, 
to  whom  the  princess  and  her  mothw  were  frequent  vinton^  and  bad 
been  accustomed  to  share  the  lessons  of  the  royal  pupil  Thus  a  simi<- 
larity  of  tixsie  and  feeling  ripened  into  affection  at  an  early  age.  Tim 
occurred  previous  to  the  year  1 830,  at  which  date,  much  to  the  regret 
of  the  ducliess  an  !  her  dau^ter,  the  amiable  Prince  Leopold  was  called 
to  the  throne  of  Belgium. 

Victoria  was  confirmed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  on  the 
30th  of  July,  1835,  their  majesties,  her  mother,  and  the  rest  of  the 
royal  fiunily  being  present.  In  1836,  the  Duke  of  Saxe  Coburg  Gotha 
and  bis  two  sons  visited  England,  and  were  royally  entertained  at 
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Windsor ;  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  the  Princess  Victoria  accompaojiiig 
their  rah^ves  on  their  return  as  far  as  Portsmouth. 

On  the  princen  atUining  her  eighteenth  year,  the  period  of  her 
majority,  a  state  ball  was  giyen  at  St  James^B  Palace^  at  vfaich,  on 
account  of  the  indisposition  of  both  the  king  and  queen,  die  presided  in 
person.  On  that  day  many  addresses  of  congratulation  -were  presented 
to  her,  and,  among  others,  one  from  the  city  of  London,  to  which  she 
herself  made  a  short  but  interesting  reply  with  her  accustomed  grace  of 
manner  and  dehvery.  At  a  drawing-room  somewhat  lator,  in  honour 
of  the  kiug*s  birth-day,  the  princess  also  appeared  in  public. 

On  the  death  of  William  the  Fourth,  June  20th,  1837,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Cauteibury  waited  immediately  upon  the  new  sovereign  at 
Kensington  with  the  melancholy  tidings.  The  dignified  demeanour  of 
Queen  Victoria  at  the  first  council  held  after  her  acoessbn,  will  nerer 
be  lbi|;otten  by  the  eyo-witnesses  of  the  interesting  scene.  The  events 
which  Mowed  are  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  English  people.'  The  first 
Chapter  held  for  installing  Knights  of  the  Garter,  the  prorogation  of 
ParUamoit  in  person  by  a  young  maiden  sovereign,  her  first  thronged 
drawing-room,  her  triumphal  entry  at  Windsor  into  the  castle  of  her 
ancestors, — these,  on  which  space  permits  m  not  here  to  dwell,  are  all 
become  matters  of  history.  So,  also,  is  the  state  visit  she  pai<l  to 
Guildhall,  which  was  the  grandest  pageant  of  those  days.  The  Farha- 
mcnt  was  re-opened  by  the  queen  in  person,  when  a  crowded  House 
had  an  opportunity  of  admiring  the  di>;mtied  deportment  which  so 
peculiarly  distinguishes  her  majesty. 

Among  the  many  noble  traits  of  diameter  exhibited  by  Queen 
Victoria  since  the  time  of  her  accession,  may  be  mentioned  her  land 
attentions  to  the  late  Queen  Dowager,  and  her  observance  of  the  last 
wishes  of  King  William  respecting  the  family  of  Mrs.  Jordan,  as  well 
as  the  delicacy  with  which  she  caused  the  debts  of  her  own  lamented 
father,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  to  be  paid.  These  acta^  among  numberless 
others,  cannot  be  sufficiently  admired. 

The  day  of  her  present  gracious  majesty's  coronation  was  a  holiday 
in  the  entire  metropolis.  It  was  such  a  time  of  public  rejoicing  for  the 
multitude  as  has  not  been  seen  for  many  years.  The  numbers  of  all 
nations  who  thronged  into  London  constituted  an  unusual  sig^t  in 
itself  independent  of  the  splendours  with  which  the  occasion  was 
celebrated.  Amongst  other  nOToIties  peculiar  to  the  erent,  was  a  grand 
iair  held  for  several  days  successively  in  Hyde  Park, 

For  near^  three  yeats  her  majesty  ruled  this  empire  alone,  hut 
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ber  own  mhid  had  probably  decided  long  before  on  its  choice  of 
a  fitting  ooneort  to  share  her  exalted  station.  She  had  been  dready 
frequently  subjected  from  her  pecdiar  poaitum  to  many  intnuioiiB  and 

annoyances  from  pretended  aspirants  to  her  hand.  The  importnaities 
of  her  ministers  at  length  prevailed  upon  her,  in  the  year  1889,  to 
announce  tliat  her  selection  had  fallen  upon  the  playmate  of  her  child- 
hood, Prince  Albert  of  8axe  Coburg.  The  prince  had  visited  England 
in  1838  and  again  in  I  Si^P,  prior  to  the  formal  intimation  of  the  high 
d^tiny  which  awaited  him. 

lu  the  spring  of  1840  the  royal  marriage  was  celebrated,  whicii,  m 
the  conne  of  ^  ensuing  ten  yearn,  haa  been  produclilTe  of  sercn 
chihlren.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  Albert  Sdvard,  vas  bom  on  Lord 
Mayor^a  day,  1841.  There  is  a  daughter  oldor  than  he^  and  two  wmt 
and  throe  daughters  younger.  In  the  same  year,  1840,  Oxford  made 
his  dastardly  attack  on  her  life  :  several  other  atrocious  outrages 
of  the  same  nature  were  suffered  by  her  with  exemplary  courage  and 
truly  regal  dignity  at  freqnent  intervals  in  the  early  years  of  her  reign. 
On  tlio  Kith  of  July,  1842,  a  bill  passed  throngh  parliament  expressly 
for  the  better  protection  of  tlie  queen's  person,  in  consequence  of  these 
despicable  assaults  ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  this  mania  for  popularity, 
and  this  easy  method  of  obtaining  a  sustenance  during  life  at  the  hands 
of  the  nation,  had  been  thwarted  and  extinguished,  until  in  1850 
another  wretched  candidate  for  transportation  for  a  like  crime  pre- 
aented  himself  in  the  person  of  a  retired  subaltern  of  her  army, 
named  Pate. 

Ber  Majesty  has  testified  for  some  years  her  predilection  iat 
pleasure  excuratons  in  her  yacht  during  the  parliamentary  recesses, 
besides  various  progresses  inland  to  the  seats  of  the  nobility.  The 
most  splendid  reception  of  all  the  latter  kind  was  provided  on  her 
visit  t'O  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  at  Stowe,  though  not  exceeding  in 
cordiality  and  aristocratic  elegance  her  recent  entertainment  at  Castle 
Howard  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle.  When  the  treacherous  entente  cordiale 
between  Bngland  and  the  late  King  of  the  French  was  supposed  to  be 
the  moat  firmly  based,  Quera  Victoria  paid  a  visit  to  Lonia-Fhihppe 
at  the  CMteau  d'Eu,  in  Normandy.  The  entertainment  which  she 
there  receired  was  Tery  brilliant,  and,  apparently,  friendly;  and 
notwithstanding  tli  f unily  intrigues  wluch  that  monarch  was  even 
then  prosecuting,  U«r  Mn  j  y's  sense  of  it  was  testified  by  her  ready 
hospitality  and  kindness  to  the  late  Louis-Philippe  after  his  expulsion 
from  the  French  throne  by  the  revolution  of  1848.   >She  has  several 
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times  made  an  autumual  journey  to  Scotland,  where  she  has  purchased 
Balmoral  House,  in  Braemar,  as  an  nutuiunal  rebidenco,  and  ouce  has 
beea  bailed  inth  glad  acclamations  throu^ii  the  "whole  leugtli  of  Ireland. 

Enisland  has  not  been  'without  its  internal  commotiomi  during  Uiis 
reigii.  There  was  the  Ohartut.  rebellion  headed  by  Fhiet  in  Wales 
'  almost  at  its  ccnnnuiieenient ;  Ihere  were  disturbanoes  in  1842 ;  there 
wss  insniiection  in  Ireland  and  attMnpts  at  insurrection  in  England, 
consequent  upon  the  toaeeiffi  revolutions  of  1848.  Through  all  these, 
however,  the  justly  acrjuired  popularity  of  Queen  Victoria  and  of  her 
Knval  Consort,  the  existence  of  really  sound  and  salutary  institutions 
beneath  the,  comiptions  of  many  years,  and  the  good  sense  of  English- 
men, have  brought  us  safely  and  hajipily.  It  is  true  that  the  mass 
of  the  people  do  not  enjoy  a  prosperity  equal  to  the  greatness  of 
the  nation ;  but  of  late  a  very  auspidons  change  in  public  feeUng, 
as  regsrds  this  subject^  has  become  manifeai  There  is  a  decided 
di8|»06ition  to  enquire  into  the  real  condition  of  the  people  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  to  adopt  measures  for  its  improve- 
ment.  For  three  oentuncB,  there  has  not  existed  in  the  public  mind 
80  real  a  desire  to  rescue  Ireland  from  her  comphcated  evils.  Great 
victories  have  added  to  our  terntories  in  India,  and  the  necessity 
of  a  better  pohcy  there  is  fast  growing'  nn.  I>uring  tlic  greater  part  of 
the  Queen's  reign,  a  masterly  foreign  nunister  has  maintained  j^eace  and 
promoted  our  interests  among  the  other  nations.  The  Repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws  is  itself  a  feet  sufficient  to  distinguibii  iier  J^Iajesty's  reign 
as  one  of  progress  and  care  for  the  good  of  the  people ;  and  the 
judicious  conduct  <tf  her  husband,  in  cautioudy  abstaining  fnan  all 
inteffferenoe  in  party  questions,  while  he  promotes  education,  the  fine 
arts,  and  such  measures  as  are  calcnhited  for  the  general  benefit  and 
glory  of  the  nation,  promises  a  brilliant  permanence  to  the  popularity 
of  the  reigning  family  and  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom.  Tho 
projected  Exhibition  of  the  industrial  productions  of  all  nations  in  1851, 
originating  -with  Prince  Albert,  is  of  itself  gufiieient  to  indicate  in  tho 
Royal  Consort  a  f-erious  and  comprehensive  mind  calculated  to  confer 
the  highest  advantages  and  consideration  on  bis  country. 

If  we  lock  back  no  farther  than  to  tho  reign  of  George  tho  Fourth,  we 
cannot  aroid  being  struck  with  the  contrast  m  moralsi  in  manners,  and 
in  political  wisdom  exhibited  in  the  present  female  reign.  Queen 
Victoria  presents  the  noblest  example  of  domestic  purity  and  social 
propriety.  She  has  always  been  found  ready  to  second  the  plans  of 
sound  reform  demanded  by  the  people  and  approved  by  parlianieut ; 
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wad  with  the  bleniiigB  of  dieap  bread,  of  literatun^  ciniiiiieroe^  of  a 
eteadj  nmmiii  of  oar  legal,  coloiual,  and  donieafeie  sj^toBBf  w  maj 
caleulato  that  her  reign  ^vill  beoome,  not  only  one  of  the  most  distm- 
gubhcd,  hut  also  one  of  the  most  beneficently  great  in  the  KngHah 

annals.    In  such  well-trroimded  hope  we  tlicrefore  conclude  in  the 
words  of  our  national  anthem,  and  we  are  persuaded  in.  accordance  . 
with  the  warmest  wishes  of  her  myriad  subjectfl^ 

God  Save  the  Qceex  !  ** 
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